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ELEMENTS 

Of  the  Art  of 

Affaying  Metal  s; 

In  TWO  PARTS. 

The  Firft  containing 

THE     THEORY, 

The  Second 

THE     PRACTICE 

of  the  faid  Art. 

THE    WHOLE 

Deduced  from  the  true  Properties  and  Nature  of 
Fossils  ;  confirmed  by  the  moft  accurate 
and  unqueftionable  Experiments,  explained  in  a 
natural  Order,  and  with  the  utmoft  Clearness, 

Zy  7&HN>JNDRE$ft  CRJMER,  M.  D*    t 
Tranflated  from  the  Latin. 

Illuftiated  with  COPPER  PLATES.    ?. 

To  which  are  added,  * 

Several  Notes  and  Obfervatiem  not  in  tfic  Original, 
particularly  Ufehil  to  the  Englijb  Reader. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  List  of  the 
chief  A u  t  h  o  r  s  that  haye  been  publiltedin  Englijb 
upon  Minerals  and  Mitais, 
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the  Temfle-Gftes,  and  C.  Davis  in  P*ter-nofttr*Rowy 
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To  the  Honourable 


JOHN  WINTHROPmfr 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 


SIR, 

i 

I  Beg  Leave  to  make  this  Addrefs  to 
you  in  Confederation  of  thole  ex- 
cellent Virtues  and  rare  Accomplish- 
ments,   with  which  you  are  endowed 
i  both  as  a  Gentleman  and  a  Scholar. 
•J  Your  great  Knowledge  of  the  true  and 
J  moft   fecret    Branches    of  Philofophy, 
<4  which  has  been  for  many  Generations 
2  handed  down  in  your  honourable  Fa- 
Qmily  }  your  profound  Skill  in  all  mi- 
neral Affairs,  particularly  in  Metallurgy, 
which  you  have  likewife  inherited  from 
your  noble  and  truly  learned  Anceftors, 
of  which  you  have  given  ample  Proofs 
by  thole  curious  Collections  of  American 
Miner  ah)  wherewith  you  have  enriched 
the  Mtifeums  both  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  you  are  an  illuftrious  Orna- 

A  ment 


J 


.,  D  J|p  I  C  A  TION. 

mcnt  as  well  as  worthy  Member,  and 
of  their  learned  and  moft  eminent  Pre- 
sident the  Honourable  Sir  Hans  Shane 
Baroiet  ^  Your  perianal ,  ^.cquaf  ntata£e 
with  bur  ingenious  Latin  *  Author  Dr. 
Cramert  who  cannot  but  greatly  ap- 
prove of  my  dedicating  to  you  a  Trans- 
lation of  his  excellent  Book  on  the  doci- 
maftic  Art ;  thefe,  Sir,  have  been  the 
Motives,  for  which  I  could  not  more 
juftly,  nor  more  judicioufly  flielter  this 
my  new  Performance  under  any  other 
Name,  than*  yours. 

However,  Sir,  I  fhall  always  take  it 
as  a  fingular  Favour  done  me,  if  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  accept  this  Tender  of 
my  Refpeft,  as  a  Teftimony  of  the  vaft 
Eftcem  .and  Sincere  Friendfhip,  where- 
with I  have  the  Honour  to  be, 

« 

S  IK, 

Tour  moji  obedienf> 

Jndmeft  bumble Strvmt* 

London, 
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/Shall, :  in  this  compendious  Wirt,  *givc  the  '. 
Reader  the  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Aflkykg;  l 
that  isj  fbdt  part  of  Cbemiftry,  wbichrconjfts  in 
aflriS  Examination  tf  Minerals,  by  Means  of* 
a  proper  Apparatus.    I  bave  written  this  chiefly \ 
tbai  it  may  beofufe  tofucB  Lovers  of  Cbemiftry 
as  apply  tbem/ehes   to  the  Study  of  mineral 
Matters.  For  this  Reafon,  fuppoftng  thatfome  of 
the  flight  eft  and  tnojl  common  chemical  Preparati- 
ons were  infome  meafure  known  to  the  Reader, 
I  Save  been  veryjhort  about  them,  when  1  bave 
had  Recourfe  to  them  in  the  pra&ical  Part  of, 
the  docimaftical  Art ;    except  perhaps  infome 
Places*  that  required  a  more  particular  De- 
Jcription,  as  betng  little  taken  notice  of  in  the 
common  chemical  Proceffes.   Therefore,  I  thought 
it  proper,  previoufly  to  give  a  jhort  andfpecial 
^theory  of  this  Art,  that  thofe  who  jhould  come 
to  the  Proceffes,    might  already  be  acquainted 
with  certain  things  necejfary  to  be  known ;  that 
by  this  Means  the  Mind  might  be  more  compleat-t 
fy  inftrufted  in  the  making  of  the  Apparatus, 
and  tks  different  Manners  of  proceeding  be  more 
eqfily  underftood.    I  bave  begun  this  theory  by 
dn  Explication  of  the  lefs  compound  Obje&s  of 
tbi  Art,  that  tbefe  being  found  pure,  might  be 
difiinsuijbed  by  their  outward  Form,  or  by  the 
*  A  a  pgbteft 
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$$tefi  Trial%  [especially  in  the  Fire.  "  Thefmple 
Stpnes  fave  rendered  tits  Mafia 


re^aered  this  Ma  fieri  he  fnofi'dt^cult: 

¥or  aJmoft  alt Authors have  fettle  a (the  dffirtfit 

,  Clafjfei  of  them  only  from  fhetr  Figure,  TrunjfA- 

'  rency,  *  Colour  x   &jc.    which  Met  hod ?  "however, 

fan  be  of  little  Service  for  bur  Purpofe,    and 

even  in  general.     Thence  it  is,   that  thine  are 

Exceptions  in  every  one  of  thefe  Clajfes,  'on  account 

of  feme  Refemblance  with  regard  to  theParticu^ 

t  tars  jufi  mentioned:  So  that  Stones,  which  are 

Called  hy  fome  general  Name,  do  not  always  re* 

jimble  each  other  as  to  the  other  Chhrbfterifiicks, 

\  even  the  more  ejfential,  which  for  ihii  jfcetifon 

i  ought  not  to  fie  neglefted  upon  any  Account.  And 

\  as  it  is  no  Jmall  Help  towards  a  foVid  Knowledge 

of  compound  Minerals,  to  know  the  A  ft  ion  of  the 

fmple  Ones  upon  each  other,    provided  one  has  a 

Regard  to  the  Conditions  requifite  in  every  Cafe, 

and  no  unfeafon'able  Fiftions  are  admitted ;  / 

.  have  for  this  Red/on  explained  the  Virtues  of  the 

"Menftrua  in  the  Jecond  Chapter.      In  the  mean 

.    Time,  let  none  expeft  here  to  have  this  Matter 

compleatly  treated  \1  mean,  as  far  as  it  is  known 

.  from  the  Experiments  hitherto  made Y  bccaufe  it 

cannot  be  exaftly  known  otherwife  than  from  the 

firocejfes  themfelves.     Therefore,  1  have  infer  ted 

here  very  few  of  thefe,    and  even  nohe%  but  fuch 

as  might  be  confirmed  by  the  eajiefi  Trial.     Had 

X  done  otherwife,     I  mufl  have  fuppofed  that 

many  Things  were  already  known  to  the  Reader, 

which  are  familiar  only  to  experienced  Artificers, 

.""    to  whom .  it  would  have  been  a  ufelefs  Trouble  to 

propofi  them.  I  have,  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  given 

,.-  4  tfefcriptiw  of  the  Infiruments. 
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J  .  ,fr  i$rtafyjQ*oncei$ertbat-it  has  not  been  in 
.  **y.  £*emer  /*  mention  :aJl  compbundKMi'iierfdfat 
\4*  Account  of  the  number! 'tfi.  Differences  prp- 
ft* ting  from  their  various  ^atttiei^ Propor- 
tions, arid  Compofkions.  Wherefore,?  Tfaiad 
\  have  the  Things  which  I  have  f aid  on  thfe  Mai- 
.,(&*,.  fpnfidered only  as  a  Specimen [%  which,  how- 
.  eyer7  may  be  very  ufeful,' and  even  rieceffary  to 

ywng  Beginners.  -/  %  *  '   ' 

* .  I  have  added  a  Jhort  Defcription  of  the  Works 
which,  are  chief y  and  Jtrittly  docimajlical,  tt 
which  t  have  annexed  Explanations  of  theTerms^ 
2  hen  follows  a  Jhort  Account  oftheEjftSfs,  and 

.*f  the  Utilities  refulting  from  them  in  J  ever  al 
Arts  and  Sciences ,  as  far  as  tbefe  Things  can  be 
underftwJ  here.     This  is  what  I  had  to  fay  con- 

;  cerning  the  Order  I  have  propofed  to  tnyfelf  in 
treating  this  theoretical  Tart. 

But,  as  I  have,  forjhortnefs  Sakejeldom  quoted 

. ,  >any  Authors  in  this  Work, "  IJhall  here  mention 

in  general  thofe  from  whom  I  have  borrowed ; 

though  an  indefatigable  Labour,  the  clofcjt  In- 

fpedtion,  and  Hands  that  were  not  afraid  of  the 

,  Blacknefs  of  Charcoal,  have  indeed  b  -en  my 
<cbief  Majlers  in  this  Art.     As  to  the  Theory  of 

:  it,  Dr.  Stahl,  has  in  a  clear  Manner,  given  us  the 
Principles   thereof  in  many  of  his  Writings. 

,  J)rm  Hcpkel  has  given  us  InftruSt ions  about  com- 
pound Minerals^     and  chiefly    about  metallick 

•  Orei,  ejpecially  in  bis  Pyritology.     Mr.  Erker, 

' . .  in  hif  Treatife  written  in  German,  called 
^tpbitfTS5ut%  and  Agricola  in  his  Treatife  De  re 
metaUifa,  Lib.  VII.  have  given  us  the  ProceJJes 
them/elves,  to  which  Modellinus  Fachfiqs  %as 
added  fomejew  Things  of  his  own.     As  to  the 

.  \   other  Authors,  they  have  borrowed  all  their  Ma- 

A  3  terials 


PREFACE. 

teriak-jrumitimfe  abovt-mfntioned,  or  have-not  > 
beet*  made  ufe  of  by  me>  becaufe  I  knew  tbem  not. 
If  tbe.Reaa'er  approves  of  this  Work^  be  may 
txpeft  fame  'otbers,  that  -mill  perhaps  be  more 
elaborate. 
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ADDENDA  to  the  NOfES. 

f  1 88.  Afore,  T^Obacco-pipc  Cky,  p  ii,  Brick  Duft,  p..  i.  Ssuf- 

JL  bridge  Clay  alone  5  or  Sturbridge  Clay,  p.  ii, 
Wmdfor  Loam,  p.  i,    will  make  very  good  Ttfls  to  road  Ores  in. 

$198.  Sote,  W'mdfor  Loam  alone,  or  Sturbridge  Clay  alone,  will 
make  very  eoodMufjUs :  But  the  bell  are  made  of  SturbrUgt  Clay, 
p.  ii,  and  old  Mttffles,  or  Melting  Pots,  made  of  Sturbridge  Clay, 
which  have  been  ufed  in  the  Fire,  beat  to  fine  Powder,  p.  i,  and 
mixt.  * 

%  209.  Afy/f,  A  clean  Fbrena  Wine  Flafk  will  ferve upon  Occafion. 

$  243.  Add,  at  the  End y  this  Sate.  Therefore  the  Iron  Tower, 
mentioned  p.  88,  is  more  fafe,  becaufe  the  Groove  at  top  may 
be  filled  with  Water,  or  Lute  mixt  very  thin  with  Water,  which 
will  effectually  hinder  any  Air  or  Smoke  from  getting  through. 

Tage  373,  Line  14,  add  this  Note.  The  Cau flick  Alcaline  Salt  here 
mentioned  to  be  made  of  Soap  Lees  and  Lime,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  Lafu  Inferndh,  the  Caufttck  fo  generally 
ufed  by  Surgeons, 


ADDENDA  to  the  LJSt  of 
.  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

r 

Page  452,  after  Line  11,  infert, 

Pyretechnical  Difrewfes. 

I.  An  experimental  Confirmation  of  Chymical  Phflofbphy,  &e* 
by  John  Kmhel. 

II.  A  fhort  Difcourfe  on  the  Original  of  MetalBck  Veins  -,  by 
Gee.  Er».  Stdhl. 

III.  The  Grounds  of  Pyrotechnical  Metallurgy,  and  Metallic k 
Euaying;  by  John  Chrift.Fritf chins. 

Umdon  1705.  in  Octavo. 

Thefe  Treatifes  are  faidtobe  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Mr.  Jehn 
VLenlt  Chemift;  but  there  being  in  the  Original  many  Sentence*  of 
German  interfperfed,  he  hath  left  them  untranflatcd,  probably  not 
trader  Handing  that  Language. 


THE  Reader  ta  deiired  to  mtke  the  following  Corre&lons  with  ■    Pea 
before  he  reads  the  Book  over* 

P  A  ft  T    J.  • 

fofr»««,  P.  »6j  h-irv  forty f**  vr  vily  Sutnrtnts,  r.  Of  ^wSuiriicirTOtJr 
•r  Oily  £*/;>i.  P.  20,  1.25*  for  already  j.  ./03U//.  P.  40, 1 4,  iftrr  <Mafa' 
eCall  infcrt  i*  EnghJbSand'iver.  P.  41,  1.  u,  for  Glajs-GaU  r.  Sandiver^ 
and  wherever  elfe  it  occtirt.  P.  48,  1*  24,  for  »*i«  r.  examine.  P.  52. 
1.  20.  fur  Cup  r.  9fyr.  P.  59,  J.ult.  for  /«*#  r£#  Met  out  r.  r*r  sfa  y4/2vi  <*rr 
w/i>  a  A'«//r.  P.  70,  1.  27,  foe  P/*r  XI.  r.  Air.  II.  P.  73,  |.  24,  for 
4y  mtansf  Precipitate  of? Sulphur  r.  jreami  toted  by  meant  of  Sulphur.  It  82, 
1  16  ,  fcibttletoer  Side— +  upper  r.  tbethomm  -r-  f^.  P.  8,5,  I  8,  for />  JrA  r. 
J#™/£.  f>.  88  ijit|j«Kot:  I.  uit.  ft>r  (k)  t.(§)  for  2  r.  4.  P.  92,  1  I4» 
lur  h**r  r.  7Wtw/-ptefe  imtbtu.  P.'  ioi,  jl.  ait.  for  (d)  r.  (/J.  P.  102, 
I.  5,  for  f/7  r.  (d).  P.  u6t  1*  22*  dele  mingled.  P.  Ho,  1.  penult,  for 
L»ad-  r.  Touch -Stone*  P.  i*o>  1.  23,  for  tbtFl'jwerr*  the  Mineral.  P.  $34. 
J-:I9i  for  #finc4  r.  (to*.  P.  151,  J.  4,  for  with  t.  uptn.  Jbid*  L  gi,  fcrj 
Vftrean  r.  vurefcent:  Ibid.  1.  ult.ln  the  Note  for  0r*  f.  or.  P.  1 54,  1. 29,  tor 
*f/0#.i  r.  0r«.*  P,  162, .1.  25,  for  Flfri/er  r.  PevtdaK  p.  ifi^.J.ji^  after 
thft  fci<ert  (J**  wfl  4«t»r  afltongFhe.  *  P.  r$9,  1.  oft.  "defe  tempered.  '  -P.  lyj, 
J.  penolt.  for  Makntertat  r.  Melenteria?.  P.  176,  1.  m,  for  £•«*  r.  &*• 
|b:d.  L14,  after  jp/VW  infert  fA/j.  P.  189.  1.  10,  for  Aluduliorr.Aluduli,  or. 
P.  192,1.  i8,f*r^cl)U5r.<£>elj]aj&.  Ibid.  1.27,  for  Fluidity  r.  Fufibifity. 
P.  199,  lj  2i»  for  Chemical  r.  A' chemical. 

•    '•  M  R  T    If.    '  f      )     ■        *■    •" 

P.  %05»:.l*  6,  for  §  462  r.  4'2j  1.  7,  dele  and.  p.  207,  T.  2,  for  Funnel 
T.  Cone.  P  215,  1-4,  for  at  tbii  DefcR  is  cMrrtnd  r.  at  ftmeirtetal  fiiet  «j^ 
mfhentbisDrfe£ihfirflcbfervedt  and before t  &c.  P.  217,  \.  2lr  for  roa/ttd  r. 
Jmelttd.  P.  2x8,  1.  16,  infert  add  before  a  Hie  Quantity,  p.  226,  1.  33, 
fot  double  and  fextuple  r.  Jixteen  timet  the  Weight.  P.  227,  1-  6,  alter  Sur- 
jfrt'iinlert  of  the  juft  molted  Metal.  Ibid.  1.7*  dele  like  melted  Metal.  P.  239. 
Lj,  for  boifed  r.  refined.  P.  242,  1.  8,  for  Prw.  IV.  rw  VI.  •  P.  243,  1.  7. 
for efefual Paine  nvitb  r.  taken f of,  .  P.  2529  1.  antepenult,  for  aggravated  with  r. 
aggregated  f  P.  258,  1.  15,  for  Jixt  r.  /»^.x  P.  263  I.  7,  for  put  it  into 
r.  -put  into  it**  P.  269,  1.  2, /or  temper  r.  ^4/£iy.  P.  a 80,  1.  i6t  futFho. 
r.  Fpr^e.  P.  281,  1.  7,  far  fluid  r.  fujible.  p.  288  »•  1-  35 »  for  *fa"  r.  */«£• 
P!  290,  I.  9»  for  Copper  r.  /rwr.  P.  291,  I.'  1,8,  for  Furnace  r.  Mujftt 
1^295,1.  nit.  for  larger  r. layer  P.  29ft,  1.  17,  for  they  lie  hiddenin  this  Manner 
r.  Bodies  of  thii  Nature  he  hid.  P.  310,  l-  10,  for  they  r.  fucb  j  dele  /*^6 
After  fetched.  P.  343,  1.  penult,  for  w^ri  o*f  r.  cleaves.  P.  352^!.  antcpcnolt* 
lotchargieutha/nge,  P.  373,!.  13,  forTritton  r.  Trituration,  p.  395,  1.  i4« 
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D  O  C  I  M  A  S  I  A : 


OR  THE 


ART  of  ASSAYING 

METALS. 


PART  the  First, 
Being  the  Theory  of  ASSAYING. 

i 

CHAP,    t 
Of  the  definition  and  ObjeSi  ^Assaying. 

i.      j^     SS  AY1NG  *  is  the  Art  of  Separating 

Metals,  Semi-Metals,  Sulphurs  ^  and  Mi- 
neral Salts  from  each  other,  and  from 
other  Bodies  mix'd  with  them,  fo  that  it 
may  appear,  what  Quantity  there  was  originally  of 
each  in  the  Body  under  Tryal,  or  what  Benefit  may 
be  reaped  from  the  extracting  of  it. 

2.  All  Minerals  are  the  Obje&s  of  this  Art :  For 
the  Bodies  afore  fa  id  being  feldom  found  naturally 
pure,  and  under  their  true  Form,,  but  molt  common* 
Jy  mix'd  and  confounded  with  each  other  a  thoufand 
different  Ways,  and  with  many  kinds  of  Earths  and 
Stones  -,  it  is  proper  that  the  Workman  fhould  know 

* 

i 

*  A  Corruption  by  the  Workmen  of  the  Word  Eff*yi»g>  deriral 
from  the  French  Effitytr,  to  try. 
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the  Nature  of  all  thefe  Things,  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine* what  is  requifite  for  the  Separation  of  them. 

3.  i  fhall,  with  the  moft  renowned  Dr.  Boer- 
$>aavc*i  call  Minerals  and  Foffils  natural  Bodies, 
formed  in  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  or  in  its  Surface, 
and  whofe  Frame  is  fo  very  fimple,  that  no  Eye,  tho* 
ever  fo  Tbarp,  has  been  able  even  with  the  beft  Micro- 
fcopes  hitherto  to  difcover  in  them  any  Variety,  be- 
tween the  Parts  containing,  and  the  Things  therein 
contained ;  but  a  perfcfl:  Likeaefs  and  Affinity  of  the 
Parts  with  the  Whole  :  Though  it  is  known  that  in 
moft  of  thefe  a  Concurrence  of  fluid  and  folid  Parti- 
cles hath  been  effected  by  certain  Mixtures. 

Corollary.  He  therefore  that  attempts  to  give  a  ra- 
tional Account  of  the  Art  of  Eflaying,  ought  previ- 
oufly  to  give  fuch  a  Defcription  of  the  Ampler  Species 
of  Minerals  which  enter  into  the  Composition  of  the 
Concretes,  as  may  be  taken  from  their  external  Form, 
from  their  being  fimply  put  into  the  Fire,  and  from 
other  (lighter  Experiments  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

4.  All  Minerals  hitherto  known,  may  be  referred 
to  five  Claffes,  viz.  Metals,  Semi-Metals,  Salts,  Sul- 
phurs, Stones  and  Earths. 

I.    O/Metals. 

5.  Metals,  when  pure,  are  Bodies  extremely  pon- 
derous, fufible  by  feveral  Degrees  of.  Fire,  folid  in 
the  natural  Heat  of  the  Atmofphere,  apt  to  be  ex- 
tended every  way  with  the  Hammer,  and  of  the  ut- 
moft  Opacity.  They  are  fix  in  number,  viz.  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  and  Iron. 

6.  Gold,  Sol,  whofe  Mark  is  (0)  has  all  the  Cha- 
rafterifticks  (§  5.)  ©f  Metals  in  their  utmoft  Perfe- 
ction. It  lofes  between  TTT  and  2V  of  its  Weight,  ia 
pure  diftilled  Water.  Though  ever  fo  long  kept  in 
a  State  of  Fufion,  and  in  the  gresteft  Fire,  it  lofcs 
nothing  of  ks  Subft&nce ;  as  it  is  of  a  mod*  ftx'd  Na- 
ture.   It  is  infinitely  malleable j   it  gives  no  Sound 

•  Elcm.  Chcm.  Vol.  I.  p.  30. 
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tohen  ftruck ;  in  the  Fire  it  na  fooner  whitens,  but  it 
melts ;  and  then  looks  of  a  Sea-green  at  the  Surface. 
Aqua  fortis  has-  no  Power  on  it.  Its  diftinguifliing 
Colour  is  yellow. 

Scholion.   The  Operations  hereafter  to  be  made  upon 
Gold,  and  which  Ifuppofe  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Re  a- 
der,  will  give  him  a  more  exaB  Idea  of  this  Metal.   I  may 
fay  the  fame  of  the  other  Metals. 

7.  Silver,  Luna  (J)  lofesTfT  or  r5r  of  its  weight  in 
Water:  In  Fire  it  is  as  fix'd  as  Gold,  and  melts  in  al- 
moft  the  fame  heat.  Next  to  Gold  it  is  infinitely  mal- 
leable, ahd  eafy  to  be  bent.  It  refifts  the  beft  Aqua 
Regis,  and  is  of  *he  fined  fhining  white. 

8.  Copper  ($)  Venus,  lofes  between  -J-  and  ^  of  its 
weight  in  the  fame  Water.  It  is  not  very  fix'd  in 
Fire,  but  lofes  a  great  Part  of  its  Subftance,  in  Ex- 
halation and  Drofs.  It  is  likewife  malleable,  but 
much  lefs  than  the  foregoing.  It  giVes  a  loud  Sound, 
looks  of  a  deep  yellow,  is  not  fufible  but  by  a  great 
Heat,  and  no  fooner  begins  to  whiten,  but  tinges  the 
Fire  with  a  moft  beautiful  blueifli  green.  All  Salts, 
and  Things  containing  Salts,  corrode  it,  when  ap- 
plied to  it,  in  which  cafe  it  aflumes  a  great  Variety  of 
Colours,  efpecially  the  fined  green  or  blue. 

Scholion.  Foflils  are  here  faid  by  me  to  be  turned  into 
Scorise  or  Drofs,  if,  when  expofed  to  the  Fire,  they  affume 
the  Form  of  Glafs ;  a  brittle  Body,  fufible  and  fix'd  in 
Fire,  and  indiffoluble  by  Water, 

9.  Lead  (h)  Saturnus,  lofes  between  -L.  and  T\of 
its  weight  in  Water.  It  melts  long  before  it  reddens. 
It  is  not  fix'd,  but  lofes  much  of  its  Subftance  by  Eva- 
poration in  a  great  Fire,  and  according  to  the  Degree 
of  Heat,  turns  entirely  into  a  dufty  or  a  vicrefcenc 
Drofs,  of  a  yellowifli  Colour,  called  Litharge  (Li- 
tbargyrium.)  It  is  very  tenacious,  and  the  fofteft  of 
Metals.  It  gives  hardly  any  Sound  under  the  Ham- 
mer, and  is  of  a  bluifh  white  Colour. 

10.  Tin,  (4),  Jupiter,  isthelighteft  of  all  Metals. 
It  -lofes  i-  of  its  weight  in  Water.  It  is  not  of  a 
fix'd  Nature,  but  melts  in  a  mild  Fire,   long  before 
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it  becomes  red  hot.  It  in  a  fliort  Time,  partly  eva- 
porates into  Smoak,  and  partly  becomes  a  Calx.  It 
is  lefs  malleable  than  the  foregoing,  tho*  not  very 
hard:  If  bent,  it  makes  a  crackling  Noife,  itsQolour 
is  much  like  that  of  Silver. 

it.  Iron,  (<?)  Mars,  lofes  between  5fT  and  -f  of  its 
weight  in  Water.  It  is  extremely  fix'd  in  Fire,  which 
muit  be-  in  its  higheft  Degree  to  melt  it :  When  in  Fu- 
fion,  it  lofes  a  confiderable  Part  of  its  Subftance;  it 
fparkles,  it  diffolves  into  a  Glafs  of  a  dark  blue  Co- 
lour, and  into  fulphureous  Vapours:  It  is  the  moft 
rigid  of  Metals ;  however,  if  it  is  not  immediately 
quenched  upon  being  red  hot,  it  is  malleable  enough, 
it  is  of  a  watery  Colour,  and  is  attracted  by  the  Load- 
ftone. 

12.  Quick-Silver,  (£)  Mercurius,  though  it  has  no 
other  metallick  Quality  but  its  Ponderoufoefs,  yet  it 
is  alipoft  univerfally  reckoned  a  feventh  Metal.  Ic 
lofes  -J^'Part  of  its  weight  in  Water*  When  pure,  it 
is  ever  fluid,  even  in  the  coldeft  Weather,  and  of 
courfc  not  malleable.  It  has  the  brightnefs  of  Silver, 
and  is  of  the  utmoft  Opacity,  being  refolved  into 
Fumes  by  a  middling  Fire,  it  evaporates  entirely,  a 
very  few  reddifh  Grains  like  Sand  excepted.  Thefe 
Vapours,  however,  being  colle&ed,  return  into  the 
fame  Mercury  as  before. 

Scholion  I.  "Thefe  are  the  Cbara£lerijlicks  ofthepureft 
Metals ,  when  feparate  from  each  ether.  They  therefore 
are  not  good,  when  two  or  more  of  them  are  mix'd  toge- 
ther. For  Inftance,  Copper,  Silver,  and  Gold,  when 
melted  together  with  Tin,  lofe  their  malleability,  change 
their  Colour ',  &c. 

Scholion  II.  Tbefpecifick  Gravities  of  Metals,  cannot 
he  very  exaftty  determined ;  for  they  vary  a  fmall  Mat' 
ter  \  firji,  according  to  the  different  Heat  of  the  Atmof* 
phere,  which  expands  Water  and  other  Fluids  infinitely 
more  than  it  doesfolid  Bodies  \  and  by  that  unequal  Dimi- 
nution of  the  weight,  makes  it  impofftble  to  ajftgn  them  a 
confiant  Proportion,  unlefs  the  Heat  be  determined  with 
the  greatefl  Exaftnefs.    Secondly,  according  to  the  feve- 
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rat  Degrees  of  Purenefs  in  the  Water ;  which  Difference 
is  fomefimes  found  not  inconfiderable.  Thirdly,  Accord- 
ing to  the  different  Purenefs  of  the  Metals :  For  there  is 
hardly  any  Metal  found  fo  very  pure,  but  what  may  ea- 
ftly  he  demon  fir  at  ed  to  he  mix'd  mthfome  others.  Fourth- 
ly, According  to  the  fever al  weight  of  the  Atmofphere  it- 
felf:  Though  the  EffeS  of  its  Variations  be  not  very  confi- 
derable.  This  accounts  why  there  are  as  many  different 
fpecifick  Gravities  afftgned  to  Metals,  as  there  are  Au- 
thors that  have  fearcbed  this  Matter  by  Experiments. 
However \  unlefs  the  Metals  be  of  a  very,  great  Impurity, 
the  Sum  of  all  the  Differences  refulting  from  the  faid 
Caufes,  is  not  fufficient  to  hinder  any  particular  Metal  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  by  its  fpecifick  Weight. 

II.  Of  Semi  -Me  ta  ls. 

13.  Thcfe  agree  with. the  foregoing,  except  that 
they  have  not  near  the  fame  Malleability,  if  even  they 
have  any.     They  are  as  follow. 

14.  Zink*  is  a  Body  of  a  bliieifli  white  C&lour;- 
brittle  and  fomewhat  tenacious  ;  of  confequence  fome- 
what  malleable,  though  much  lefs  than  Metals.  It 
melts  in  a  gentle  Fire,  foon  after  it  fmoaks,  and  then 
flicks  to  the  Furnace  in  {he  Form  of  exceeding  light 
white  Flowers.  In  a  greater  Fire  it  burns  with  a 
Flame  of  the  mod  beautiful  green  Colour,  which  evi- 
dently betrays  an  Abundance  of  Sulphur. 

15.' Bifmutb,  Tin-Glafs,  when  broken,  appears  to 
confift  of  fmall  cubic  Particles,  and  thefe  again  confift 
of  minute  Lamina9 s  applied  to  each  other.  It  is  more 
brittle  than  the  foregoing,  but  differs  little  external- 
ly,  except  that  it  does  not  aflume  the  blue  Colour,  but 
looks  rather  of  a  fhining  and  very  light  yellow. 

1 6.  Regulus  of  Antimony,  is  extremely  brittle.  When 
perfectly  cleanfed  from  Sulphur,  it  furpafies  the  fore- 
going in  whitenefs:  It  requires  a  greater  Fire  to  be 
melted  ;  which  renders  iteafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  two  former. 

17.  There  is  among  the  Minerals,  another  Body, 
which  deferves  to  be  claffed  among  the  Semi-Metals, 
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6t\  account  of  its  Vaft  Affinity  to  them,  viz*  Arfemk 
(60).  This,  if  perfe&ly  pure,  muft  be  white ;  it 
grows  foft  in  the  Fire,  and  then  evaporates  entirely 
into  a  thick  white  Smoke,  that  has  the  unpleafant 
fmell  of  Garlick ;  but  when  grown  cold,  it  gathers 
intbafolid,  half  tranfparent,  ponderous,  white  body. 
It  is  not  inflammable.  When  expofed  to  the  Air,  it 
afiirmes  a  fmall  milk  white  Skin ;  it  may  be  reduced 
into  a  Regulus^  very  much  like  Antimony,  and  in- 
flammable. 

Corollar.  Some  refer  Arfenick  to  the  Clafs  of  Sul- 
phurs ;  but  very  improperly,  as  it  plainly  appears 
from  the  Comparifon  of  its  Charafterifticks  juft  men- 
tioned, with  thofe  of  Sulphurs. 

III.    Of  Salts. 

1 8.  Salts  are  Bodies  diflbluble  in  Water,  melting 
Or  volatile  in  the  Fire,  but  not  inflammable. 

19.  Firft  of  all,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pure  and 
natural  Salts  among  Minerals;  one  neutral,  the  other 
acid. 

20.  The  neutral  is  of  two  Sorts;  the  firft  is  com- 
mon Salt  (©),  Muria,  which,  if  pure,  is  always  of 
the  whiteft  Colour.  It  is  femipellucid,  diflblves  in 
pure  Water,  thickens  in  a  gentle  Fire,  appears  to 
confift  of  feveral  teflellated,  cubical  and  hexaedral 
Cryftals,  joined  together  in  truncated  Pyramids;  it 
crackles  very  loud,  when  thrown  into  the  Fire. 

21.  The  other  is  called  Nitre  (<D),  which  when  dif- 
folved  in  pure  Water,  and  cryftallized,  according  to 
Art,  aflumes  a  prifmatical  hexaedral  Figure,  termi- 
nated by  fmall  pyramidical  Columns  of  the  fame  Num- 
ber of  Angles.  It  is  whiie,  and  nearly  tranfparent, 
In  a  pure  Fire,  fuch  as  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  colle&ed, 
or  in  Veffels  defended  from  any  Fuel  falling  into  them, 
•it  grows  liquid  by  a  gentle  Heat :  In  a  great  Fire,  it 
partly  perfpires  through  the  Veflels,  and  partly  refolves 
into  a  Smoke,  which  is  the  Nitre  itfclf ;  but  any  in- 
flammable Body  being  added  to  ir,  it  burns  with  a  ve- 
ry 
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ry  great  Noife,  and  with  the  Matter  added,  changes 
in  part  m  to  an  Jlkalu 

22.  There  is  alfo  an  acid  Salt,  called'  Vagurn  Fqffile 
found  in  Vitriol,  Sulphur,  Allom,  nay,  almoft  every 
where:  It  is  feldom  pure,  if  ever;  but  adheres  either 
to  Metals  (and  chiefly  to  Copper  and  Iron)  or  ta  cal- 
careous Earths,  more  commonly  to  thofe  that  turn  in- 
to Glafs,  nay  to  the  very  Flints ;  or  is  mix'd  with 
inflammable  Foflils.  But  what  diftinguifties  it  from 
all  others  is,  its  being  more  ponderous  and  more  fix'd 
than  all  the  other  Acids  that  are  known,  which  it 
drives  out  of  its  Matrices,  mix'd  with  pure  Water, 
it  grows  very  warm,  it  mixes  with  common  Sulphur* 
accompanied  with  fat  Matters  of  any  kind.  What 
its  Power  upon  Metals  is,  will  be  fhewn  hereafter,  in 
our  Chapter  of  Menjtrua. 

23.  To  this  Clafs  might  perhaps  be  referred  the 
Acids  of  common  Salt  and  Nitre.  However,  as  they 
can  be  extra&ed  by  Chemifts  from  thefe  Salts  only,  it 
is  not  very  fure  that  they  are  found  naturally  any 
where. 

Corollar.  It  is  a  queftion  whether  theremaybe  found 
naturally,  any  true  and  perfeft  Alkaline  Salt,  whe- 
ther^fix'd  or  volatile  in  the  mineral  Kingdom?  The 
former  fcems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Salt  of  the  Spa 
Waters,  and  by  the  Nitrum  of  the  Ancients :  Marble, 
and  Stones  either  fetid  or  eafy  to  be  cleft,  poflibly 
contain  the  latter.  But  both  Points  require  a  more 
accurate  Examination.  See  Fr.  Hoffman  *  and  Henc- 
kel  f 

IV.      O/SULPHUR. 

24.  Whatever  is  inflammable,  is  called  among  the 
Chemifts  by  the  general  Name  'of  Sulphur.  You  find 
it  in  the  mineral  Kingdom,  always  mix'd  with  Acid, 
(§  22.)  otherwifethe  pure  inflammable  Mineral,  feems 
not  to  differ  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  s  nor  does 

*  Diflertat.  Phyfico-Chcm.  Lib.  II.  Obf.  I. 
f  Tra&acu  dc  Appropriatione,  pag.  126.  n.  4.' 
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it  fccm  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it  in  nature :  IfKfet* 
Cafe  the  whole  Difference  between  the  feveral  k-incjs 
of  Sulphur,  would  confift'only  in  their  various  Mix- 
ture with  heterogeneous  Matters.  As  therefore  Nature 
hardly  affords  any  pure  inflammable  Matter, .  this  is 
not  the  Place  to  treat  of  the  feyeral  kinds  of  Sulphurs* 
which  are  never  without  Mixture :  Our  Defign  re- 
quires, that  we  fhould  mention  thofe  only  that  are  of 
the  Ampler  kind. 

V.   O/Stones  W  Earths. 

25.  Stones  are  Bodies  not  diffolvable  by  Water,  not 
malleable,  not  in.flammable,  of  the  moft  fix'd  Nature, 
and  perfectly  coherent. 

26.  When  they  con  fid  of  minute  impalpable  Par- 
ticles, little  or  not  at  all  coherent,  they  are  called 
Earths. 

27.  But  when  being  vifible,  palpable,  and  extreme- 
ly fmall,  they  neverthelefs  appear  ftill  minute  Stones 
heaped  together,  they  are  called  Sand,  Grapel,  and 
Grit. 

28.  Our  Pefign  chiefly  requires,  that  we  fhould 
fhew  the  Differences  of  Stones,  refulting  from  their 
different  Changes  in  the  Fire :  Nor  will  it  bp  needlefs 
to  point  out  fuch  of  their  other  Charadterifticks,  as 
are  eafily  apprehended  by  the  Senfes. 

29.  Some  of  them  will  melt  in  the  greateft  Heat 
of  a  Wind  Furnace,  and  are  faid  to  be  of  the  vitrifying 
Kind  :  To  which  Clafs  they  are  referred. 

N°  1 .  Schijlus,  or  cleaving  Stone,  which  is  a  5tone 
confiftjng  of  a  heap  of  Laminas  that  cleave  eafily;  it 
is  opaque,  very  fort,  moftcommonlyrblack,  in  which 
Cafe  it  is  harder,  and  goes  by  the  Name  of  Slate,  other- 
wife  it  looks  of  a  dark  blue,  or  afh-colour,  Thefe  Stones 
put  in  Veflels  clofely  fhut,  fuftain  a 'moderate  melting 
Fire,  without  any  Alteration  ;  when  the  Heat  is  iq- 
creafed,  they  are  put  in  Fufion  ;  and  then  the  firft 
black  kind  of  them  turns  into  a  clear  black  Glafs.  But. 
fome  of  the  other  Spectes,  are  by  the  ftrongeft  Fire 
raifed  up  into  ^  Scum, .  infemuch  that  3  fmall  Quantity 
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of  them  will  fill  a  large  Veflel,  and  then  turn  into  a 
very  foongy  and  light  Mafs,  that  fwims  upon  Water. 

Nr  z.  Common  Potter's  Clay  is  heavy,  and  of  a 
whitifli  blue  Colours  in  Water  it  foftens  into  a  tena- 
cious Parte  ;  a  middling  Fire  hardens  it  fir  (I,  and  a 
ftronger  Fire  at  laft  runs  it  into  a  Glafs  of  a  dark 
gre^n  Colour. 

N°  3.  The  Boles  and  Terra  Sigillatm  or  fealed  Earths, 
have  an  Affinity  (N°  2.)  with  the  foregoing,  but  arc 
of  a  fatter  Nature,  and  of  different  Colours.  They 
harden  to  fuch  a  Degree  in  a  moderate  melting  Fire, 
that  they  mod  commonly  give  Sparkles,  when  ftruck 
with  a  Flint;  in  a  ftronger  Fire,  they  turn  into 
Glafs,  partly  folid  and  green,  and  partly  fpungy  and 
light,  (as  N°.  1.)  To  this  Clafs  belong  a  few  Earths 
01  the  Nature  of  Marie,  though  not  quite  fo  fat. 

N°  4.  Flinty  which  is  a  vaftly  ponderous  Stonef 
when  ftruck  with  a  Steel  gives  very  bright  Sparkles, 
which  being  examined  with  the  Microfcope,  prove 
to  be  Scoria  of  melted  Iron  and  Stone.     It  is  infinite- 
ly hard,  and  of  a  great  many  Colours.     It  aflumes  a 
multitude  of  different  Names,  according  to  the  Varie- 
1  ty  of  its  Colour,   for  the  Beauty  of  which  it  is  very 
jmuch  valued,  though  in  confideration  of  its  Size  it  is 
fometimes  of  no  Price  at  all.     If  this  Stone,   either 
in  its  natural  Surface,  or  when  broken,  is  very  cutting 
and  fall  of  Angles,  it  is  called  by  the  Miners  Quartz :  ■ 
Some  of  thejn  are  eafily4put  in  Fufion  in  a  Wind  Fur- 
nace ;  others  refill  the  greateft  Fire  without  hardly 
any  Alteration,  and  might  be  thought  not  to  belong 
to  this  Oafs;   but  by  means  of  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Salt,  or  fome other  Menftruum,  nay  by  means  of  the 
Alkali  in  the  Coals  they  will  melt  in  a  naked  Firef 
When  they  are  only  mipute  Flints  like  Grains,  heap- 
ed together,  but  not  adhering  to  each  other,  they  are 
called  Sand  ox  Gravel.     But  when  they  (tick  together, 
though  diftin&ly  colle&ed,   they  are  called  a  fandy 
or  gravelly  Stone,  which  is  of  the  fame  Nature  as  the 
Flinty  and  aflumes  in  the  Fire  a  Variety  of  Colours, 

Forms,  and  Delicacy. 

/.  30.  LifM- 
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30.  Limeftones  conftitute  another  kind,  which  when 
burnt  in  the  greateft  Fire,  are  fo  changed  as  eitfier  to 
foften  in  the  Fire  immediately,  or  to  cleave  into  Lime 
by  adding  Water  to  them.     Of  this  Oafs  are, 

N°  1.  Spathum,  or  Spaad,  which  is  a  foft  Stone,  and 
will  be  render'd  fo  very  brittle  by  the  mildeft  Fire, 
in  which  it  makes  a  gentle  Crackling,  that  you  may 
reduce  it  into  Dull  between  your  Fingers.  It  varies 
its  Gravity,  as  it  is  more  or  left  compadt.  It  moft  com- 
monly confifts  of  rhomboidaU  often  of  prifmatical,  pa- 
rallel, and  oblong  Parts,  varioufly  tranfparent,  and 
generally  of  a  watery  or  milky  Colour. 

N°2.  Marbles^  which  are  of  a  great  many  Co- 
lours, and  often  of  various  Colours  at  once.  Marble 
is  a  hard  Stone,  moft  commonly  opaque:  If,  after  ha- 
ving been  burnt  in  a  great  Fire,  it  is  expofed  in  the 
Air,  or  wet  with  Water,  it  generally  cleaves  with 
great  Violence  into  a  thin  limy  Powder*  But  this  ftill 
has  an  Exception ;  for  there  are  Marbles  extremely 
neat  and  fine,  which,  in  a  Fire  not  over-violent,  turn 
into  an  opaque  kind  of  Glafs,  but  not  at  all  into 
Lime. 

N°  3.  Stalactites,  or  Drop-Stones,  which  is  a  light  foft 
Stone  commonly  of  a  white  or  grey  Colour,  therefore 
always  calcareous,  and  will  always  burn  into  Lime. 
It  feldom  proves  of  another  Nature. 

31.  Finally,  there  are  Stones  which  in  the  greateft 
common  Fire,  either  do  not  change  at  all,  or  at  lead 
fire  never  melted,  nor  reduced  into  Lime  by  being 
wet :  Whence  they  are  very  properly  called  Apyri,  or 
fuch  whereon  the  Fire  hath  no  EfFeft. 

N°  1.  Chalk  deferves  the  firft  Rank  among  thefe, 
as  it  fuffers  no  Alteration,  if  pure,  not  even  in  the 
the  Focus  of  a  Burning-glafs.-  It  is  light,  white,  foft, 
and  porous.  It  tranfmits  Water  through  it,  and  fer- 
ments with  all  Acids,  in  which  it  alfo  diflblves.  It  is 
not  fat,  but  rough  to  the  Touch. 

N°2.  The  chalky  and  impure  Maries  come  next :  To 
their  Clafs  mud  be  referred  the  Terra  Tripolitana,  or 
Tripoly,  which  is  like  Chalk,  but  lighter,  and  feels  fof- 

ter. 
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ter.  It  is  found  yellow,  white,  red,  and  grey;  and 
hardens  in  the  ftrongeft  Fire  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to 
give  fparkles  with  a  Steel. 

N°  3.  Ajbeftus,  a  Stone  confiding  of  rigid  and 
ftringy  Fibres  woven  together,  and  cutting  each  other 
acrofs.  It  varies  very  mufch  as  to  its  weight.  It  fcarce 
changes  in  the  greateft  Fire,  except  that  it  commonly 
turns  white,  and  becomes  hartkr  than  before.  There 
is  a  kind  of  very  light  AJbiftus,  called  Sufar  Mont  a* 
num,  which  melts  into  a  black  kind  of  Gkfs*. 

N°4#  Amianthus ,  or  Earth-Flax^  which  is  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  foregoing,  except  that  its  Fibres  are  pli- 
ant and  parallel  5  fo  that  the  Virtuofi  make  Thread, 
Cloth,  and  Paper,  with  a  certain  kind  of  it.  Itfuftaifis 
a  moderate  Fire  without  being  altered :  But  when  it  is 
expofed  to  the  greateft  Fire,  it  either  partly  or  wholly 
lofes  its  pliantnefs :  This  is  chiefly  true  of  that  kind  of 
Amianthus,  which  is  friable  between  the  Fingers,  and  is 
falfly  called  Alumen  plumofum ;  For  it  hardens  in  Fire 
to  foch  a  Degree,  as  to  ftrike  Light  with  a  Steel  +. 

N°  5.  Ollaris  ^,  Lebetum  Lapis,  Pot-Stone  %  which 
feels  exaftly  like  hard  Soap :  It  is  moft  commonly 
fomewhat  tranfparent;  foft,  ponderous  enough,  and 
very  eafily  carved  with  a  Knife.  In  the  Fire,  it  turns . 
white,  and  hardens  td  fuch  a  Degree  as  not  to  be  fur- 
pafled  by  Flints,  and  to  ftrike  a  Light  immediately. 
But  it  cleaves  in  the  greateft  Fire.  A  few  kinds  of 
Tobacco-pipe  Clay  belong  to  the  fame  Clafs. 

N*  6.  Talck,  it  is  a  Stone  confiding  of  fmall  Scales, 
lying  one  upon  another:  It  has  a  foapy  feel:  It  is 
fometimes  tenacious  *  refifts  a  great  Fire,  and  fuffers 
there  no  other  Alteration,  but  its  becoming  more  brittle. 

H'y.'Mica,  Glimmer  or  Glift,  it  is  of  the  fore* 
going  kind ;  fliining,  and  brighter,  black,  gold  or 
filver  colour'd ;  nor  can  it  be  conquered  by  cither  Fire 
or  Water. 

*  A.  Henckel.  De  Lapidum  origine,  p  58.  f  M*»»  bid. 

pag.  59.  %  Carol.  Linnari  Syftcma  Naturx,  Tab.  I. 

a  It  may  be  fo  called,  becaufe  in  Switzerland  they  turn  Vots  and  Ket- 
tles out  of  ity  that  will  bear  the  fire  to  Ml  Meat  in  tkm. 

Many 
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Many  kinds  of  thefe  Stones,  which  feel  like  Soap 
before  they  are  burnt,  becohie  fomewhat  rough  by  the 
Force  of  Fire. 

32.  There  are  ftill  many  other  lcinds  of  Stones, 
whofe  Differences  are  infinite  as  to  their  Figure,  Co- 
lour, Hardnefs,  Tranfparency,  and  Weight.  I  fliall 
forbear  to  enumerate  them ;  my  chief  Purpofe  requi- 
ring, that  I  ihould  only  defcribe  here  the  moft  com- 
mon of  them,  and  thofe  in  which  the  other  Minerals 
moft  commonly  lye  hidden.  Befides,  there  are  many 
Sorts  of  Stones  that  are  Mixtures  of  feveral  others, 
which  it  is  not  our  Bufinefs  here  to  mention,  as  we  treat 
only  of  thofe  that  are  fimple.  As  for  the  reft>  what- 
ever other  Stones  are  found  befides  thefe,  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  one  of  the  hitherto  mentioned  Gaffes  ;  though 
they  poffibly  have  other  Chara&erifticks  belonging  to 
them  in  a  more  fpecifick  Manner. 

33.  However,  I  by  no  means  believe,  that  what  I 
have  hitherto  faid,  is  fufficient  for  a  perfeft  Know- 
ledge of  all  the  Stones  which  Nature  affords :  For  I 
have  done  only  what  I  could,  not  what  I  would ;  and 
fhould  any  one  fay  fomething  better  on  the  Stfbjeft,  I 
would  gladly  lay  hold  of  it.  There  is  certainly  fuch 
an  infinite  Combination  of  Forms  and  Proportions  in 
the  Mixture  of  Stones  among  themfelves,  that  no  Eye 
is  capable,  even  with  the  Help  of  Inftruments,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  them  accurately.  Their  Figures,  Colours, 
and  other  the  like  outward  Qualities,  are  feldom  con- 
ftant,  as  th?y  depend  upon  a  Multitude  of  Caufes,  not 
belonging  to  the  Matter  of  the  Stone  itfelf:  So  that  he 
may  eafily  be  deceived,  who  forms  any  Judgment  or 
Diftin<5tion  from  them.  That  Method  is  better 
grounded,  which  makes  the  Trials  in  feveral  Degrees 
of  Fire,  firft  in  clofe  Veffels  perfeftly  clean,  and  able 
to  refift  Fire,  and  then  in  open  Veffels,  and  in  a 
Wind  Furnace,  or  a  Smith's  Forge. 

34.  Whocan  deny  that  there  are  many  Genus's  and 
Species  of  fimple  Minerals,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  there 
are  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  Salts,  and  perhaps  Me* 

tals, 
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tals,  and  Semi-Metals,  different  from  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  nay  perhaps  Minerals  that  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  of  thefe  Claffes :  Nor  can  we  deny  ir, 
when  we  confider  that  Nitre,  which,  as  far  as  wc 
know,  was  a  Secret  to  the  Ancients,  has  been  found 
out  but  a  few  Ages  ago. 

Coroll.  As  the  Art  of  Aflaying  teaches  the  Nature 
and  Difference  of  fimple  Minerals,  and  the  Mixture 
of  thofe  compounded,  its  ufefulnefs  is  evident  for  the 
compleating  natural  Hiftory.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ufeful 
and  neceflary  in  Metallurgy.  For  as  no  Man  can 
j&fs  any  certain  Judgment  upon  the  Nature  of  Mine- 
rals, from  the  bare  Infpe&ion  of  them,  he  muft  for 
that  purpofe  have  Recourfe  to  docimaftical  Experi- 
ments. Let  us  take,  for  an  Example,  fome  Lead 
Ore,  of  a  yellowifh  green  Colour,  and  mixfd  with 
Cryftals  refembling  Spar,  fhooting  like  Nitre,  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  one  Place  only.  Let  us 
fuppofe  a  Man  to  have  fcen  Lead  Ore  of  all  forts, 
this  very  rare  one  excepted,  the  bare  Infpeftion,  the 
Figure,  Colour,  and  Weight  of  it,  will  never  make 
him  find  out,  that  this  Ore  is  very  rich  in  Lead; 
which  any  Man  (killed  in  thefe  Things  will  confefs  to 
be  true  of  many  others.  Ercker  fpeaks  of  workers 
of  Mines,  who  had,  with  no  fmall  Detriment,  mi- 
ftaken  Ores  of  Tin  for  Ores  6f  Iron  *. 
.  35.  The  Aim  of  docimaftical  Operation  is  two- 
fold ;  viz.  to  know,  firft^  what  kind  and  what  quan-  . 
tity  of  each  Mineral  is  contained  in  the  compounded 
Subject ;  fecondly^  what  kind  and  how  much  may  be 
c^trafted  out  of  it,  with  fome  Benefit. 

Scholion.  The  Workers  of  Mines  are  often  mi/led  by 
the  AJfayerSj  who  make  their  Trials  in  fucb  a  Method y 
and  with  fucb  Additions ,  as  can  never  be  ufed  in  greater 
Operations^  on  account  of  the  vaft  Expence  and  Trouble 
.  which  attend  them.  For  when  the  Operation  is  under- 
taken with  that  VieWy  the  Method  of  it  ought  to  be  fucb 
as  can  be  imitated  and  purfued  in  larger  Works^  or  in  the 

*  Vid.  Laz.  Erckcrs'Pr^ir.  "Buck.  pag.  120. 

room 
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room  thereof  fome  other  Method  may  be  Jutyiituted  equally 
beneficial. 


CHAR     II. 

Of  Docimajlical  Menftrua,   and  the  Preparation 

of  them. 

36.  iqEFORE  we  treat  of  the  Inftruments  and 
JlJ  Vefiels,  and  come  to  the  Operations  them- 
fel ves,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  fhew  the  Nature  of  thofe 
Bodies,  which  are  to  be  contained  in  thefe  Veflels, 
direfted  and  applied  by  thefe  Inftruments,  and  which 
fhall  aft  upon  the  Objeft  of  Aflaying. 

37.  Thofe  Bodies,  which  being  applied  to  others 
according  to  certain  Rules,  drflbJve  them  fo  as  to  ad- 
here themfelves  in  a  State  of  Divifion  to  the  Particles 
of  the  Body  diflblved,  and  cannot  feparate  from  them 
again  of  their  own  accord,  are  called  Menftrua.  Thefe 
are  chiefly  divided  into  dry,  and  moift ;  which  laft  are 
again  fubdivided  many  ways :  But  this  being  mention- 
ed in  all  the  Writings  of  the  Chemifts,  we  fhall  £afo 
it  by  in  Silence,  as  we  only  treat  of  one  Part  of  Che- 
millry :  For  we  need  only  to  explain-in  a  fpecial  Man- 
ner, the  Operations  belonging  to  our  prefent  Pur- 
pofe,  and  to  acquaint  the  Reader  with  the  Prepara- 
tions of  them. 

Of  Metals    and   their  ProduEis   conftdered  as 

Menftrua. 

Of  Lead. 

38.  See  its  Charafterifticks,  Chap.  I.  §9.  When 
Lead  is  expofed  to  a  moderate  Fire  in  an  earthen  VeP 
fel,  the  Surface  of  it  is  immediately  covered  with  a 
thin  tenacious  Skin  of  Scoria,  of  different  Colours: 
When  the  Fire  is  increafed  fo  as  to  render  the  Veflels 
quite  red  hot,  this  Skin  melts  a  little,  and  is  thrown 

to 
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to  the  Side  of  the  Veifel,  where  it  turns  into  Drofs  cal- 
led Litharge.  Then  the  Lead  feems  to  boil  and 
finoak,  and  fmall  Drops  refcmbling  the  fir  ft  Scoria 
are  incefiantly  produced,  that  fwim  upon  the  Lead 
like  Oyl,  and  are  continually  thrown  towards  the 
firft.  If  the  Fire  is  kept  at  the  fame  Degree,  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Lead  at  iaft  turns  into  Litharge. 

39.  If  you  put  Copper  into  Lead  thus  fmoaking, 
it  caufes  a  much  brifker  Ebullition,  and  the  Copper 
as  it  were  burfts,  divides,  and  feems  to  become  but 
one  homogeneous  Mafs  with  the  Lead,  which  Mafs  is 
brittle,  and,  when  broken,  its  Surface,  if  there  hath 
been  added  about  half  as  much  Copper,  will  have 
the  Colour  and  Figure  of  a  Piece  of  tempered  Iron 
or  SteeL 

40.  Gold  and  Silver  likewife  melted  with  Lead, 
become  brittle,  and  Gold  especially  turns  pale,  by 
rhe  leaft  Mixture  of  it. 

41.  Tin  is  melted  with  Lead,  by  a  Fire  not  much 
greater  than  what  would  melt  both  feverally  :  But  fo 
foon  as  the  Fire  is  increafed  fo  as  to  make  the  Vefiels 
turn  red,  the  Tin  immediately  rifes  above  the  Lead, 
like  little  whitifh  dufty  Hillocks  s  fo  that  one  unfkil- 
led  in  thefe  Matters  would  be  apt  to  think  that  Coals 
had  fallen  into  the  Metal :  If  they  have  been  taken 
but  a  little  while  out  of  the  Fire,  they  look  like  burn- 
ing Coals.  Tin  thus  calcined,  when  grown  cold,  has 
its  Colour  variegated  with  white  yellow  and  red*  . 

42.  Lead,  fo  long  as  it  keeps  its  metallick  Form, 
can  never  join  with  Iron,  though  urged  with  ever  fo 
great  a  Fire. 

43.  Semi- Metals  are  eafily  melted  with  Lead  by 
Fire,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  them  deprives  it  of  its 
Malleability. 

44.  This  Metal  muft  oftentimes  be  made  into 
fmall  Grains,  that  it  may  be  mix'd  with  the  others, 
and  its  exaft  Weight  be  more  eafily  determined. 

But  this  Comminution  is  bed  made  the  dry  way,  in 

-  the  following  Manner,  which  is  called  Granulation. 

Put  Lead  in  an  iron  Ladle,  melt  it  on  a  gentle  Fire ; 

fo 
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fo  fpon  as  it  is  perfe&ly  liquid,  pour  it  at  once  irita  A 
•wooden  Veflel  having  a  wooden  Cover,  or  fome  other 
Veflel  in  which  a  Fluid  may  be  very  ftrongly  (ha ken, 
without  however  any  danger  of  its  running  out.  But 
let  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel  be  well  rubbed  with  ChalR 
or  Wax;  then  let  it  be  thoroughly  ftiaken,  fo  that 
the  Lead  agitated  within,  may  dafh  ftrongly  againft 
the  Sides  of  the  Veflel ;  nor  do  you  ceafe  this  Motion, 
till  it  becomes  folid :  You  will  find  the  greater  Part 
of  the  Lead,  divided  into  very  fmall  porous  Grains. 
Let  then  the  Chalk  that  flicks  to  it  be  waflied  off; 
thenfift  the  Grains,  to  make  them  equal,  dry  then?, 
and  keep  them  from  the  Duft  in  a  clean  Veflel,  for 
the  Ufes  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

Scholion  I.  The  Reafon  of  doing  thus  is  this.  There 
are  among  Metals  fome >,  as  Lead,  Tin,  andBrafs,  which 
when  ready  to  melt,  are  extremely  brittle,  like  wetted 
gravel.  The  Chalk  wherewith  the  Inftde  is  rubbed  over, 
gives  the  Surface  a  vaft  rejifting  Force,  and  preferves  it 
from  burning.  Now,  if  the  melted  Lead  be  fhaken  and 
dafhed  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Veffel  in  the  Manner  afore- 
fa'td,  the  Minute  it  begins  to  become  folid,  the  Mafs  at  that 
Moment  being  of  the  utmoft  Brittlenefs,  is  fhrvered  into  a 
minute  Duft,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  any  other wi/e 
than  by  this  manual  Operation. 

Scholion  II.  There  are  Cautions  to  be  taken.  Firflr, 
Let  the  Lead  not  be  melted  by  too  great  a  Fire. ;  for  this 
occaftons  a  thin  Skin  on  the  Surface,  which  though  taken 
away  is  immediately  fucceeded  by  another,  which  mixing 
with  the  Lead  during  thefhaking,  hinders  very  much  the 
Succefs  of  the  Operation,  it  being  too  tenacious.  Secondly, 
Let  the  Lead  be  efficiently  fluid  \  left  the  Mafs,  fo  foon  as 
poured  in,  fhould  wax  sold  before  it  might  be  broken  to 
pieces. 

Corollary.  It  is  then  plain,  that  this  Granulation 
cannot  be  made  with  fuch  Metals,  as  are  "more  tena- 
cious in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  being  melted  > 
fuch  as  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

45.  Lead,  and  all  its  Products,  turn  into  Glafs  by 
a  great  Fire  (§9,  and  38.) 

46.  This 
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46.  This  Glafs 6r  Lithargfc  poinded  together,  and 
rrie'l  ted  with  vitrificable  Stones,  (i  29),  makes  them 
turn  into  Glafs  with  a  much  leis  Fire  than  they  would 
have  done  by  themfelves.  If  you  add  a  iufficient 
Quantity  of  Litharge,  thefe  Stones  melt  into  a  kind 
of  Glafs  fo  very  attenuated,  that  it  infenfibly  perfpires 
through  the  Veffels;  nay,  it  melts  the  Veflels  them- 
felves, when  they  yield  not  a  free  Paflage  to  it. 

47.  All  Lime-Stones  (§30),  if  ufed  in  the  fame 
Manner  (§  4.6.)  and  mix'd  with  Litharge,  have  the 
fame  Fate,  but  they  require  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  Litharge,  to  acquire  the  fame  Degree  of  Fluidi- 
ty* when  melted. 

48.  Stones  that  keep  unburnt  in  the  Fire  (§  31.) 
are  more  difficult  to  be  changed,  and  unlefs  fome  me- 
chanical Mixture  is  ufed,  and  a  moderate  Fire  pre- 
ferved,  a  long  while,  the  Litharge  vanifhes  through 
the  Veffels  that  contain  it,  before  it  has  perfectly 
melted  thefe  Stones. 

49L  Among  Metals,  Litharge  Iikewife  facilitates 
the  Fufion  o£  Copper  and  Iron  by  Fire,  but  at  tfie 
fame  Time  it  confumes  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
them,  and  runs  itfelf  with  them  into  Glafs,  as  is  plain 
(§46.)  from  what  has  been  faid.  But  the  Glafs  of 
Lead  does  not  mix  as  much  with  thefe  Metals  before 
they  are  deftroyed,  as  it  does  with  the  aforefaid  St6nes  , 
but  fwirrjs  about  and  upon  them. 

50.  Tin  and  its  Calx  (§10, 41.)  is  with  great  Diffi- 
culty vitrified  by  a  Mixture  of  Litharge,  for  it  always 
feparating  from  it,  fwims  upon  it.  But  if  it  turns  in- 
to Qlafs  at  Tail,  it  preserves  a  certain  Clamminefs* 
not  to  be  taken  away  except  by  a  confiderable  Addi- 
tion, of  Litharge.  The  Vitrification  of  its  Calx,  is 
in  fome  Degree  prpmoted  by  Copper :  W^ich  being* 
added  to,  and  melted  together  with  it,  makes  it  more 
cafy  to  be  conquered, 

51.  The  melting  of  Gold  and  Silver  is  Iikewife  ha- 
ftened  by  Glafs  of  Lead  (as  §49.)  and  they  lofe  no- 
thing by  it.  However,. if  Gold  and  Silver  are  very 
frequently  melted  With  Litharge,  they  at  length  prove 

C  to 
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to  have  loft  a  Trifle  of  their  weight :  Nor  are  they, 
for  all  that,  deftroyed  of  that  Quantity,  for  it  may, 
by  a  plain  Separation,  be  extracted  again  out  of  the 
Litharge,  and  will  then  be  found  of  the  fame  Nature 
as  before:  As  the  Operations  in  our  fecond  P&rt  will 
fhew. 

52.  The  melting  of  Semi-metals  is  alfo  promoted 
by  a  Mixture  of  Litharge ;  and  then  it  happens  with 
them  as  with  lefs  perfect  Metals :  Which  is  facilitated 
by  an  Addition  of  Iron. 

53.  Therefore  it  is  felf- evident  of  what  great  ufe 
this  Litharge  is  in  roafting  refra&ory  Ores  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper.  For  it  melts  any  Stones  and 
Earths  whatfoever,  with  more  fwiftnefs,  than  it  turns 
Metals  into  Glafs,  provided  every  thing  be  equally 
and  minutely  mix'd.  Then  the  Metal  which  is  hea- 
vier goes  down  through  the  Glafs,  which  is  in  a  thin 
Fluxion,  and  gathers  into  a  Regulus,  upon  which  a 
few  fmall  earthy  Scoria  are  fwimming.  But  there  is 
always  a  Part  of  the  Metal  deftroyed  at  the  fame 
Time ;  Or  if  it  is  Gold  or  Silver,  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  it  is  detained  in  the  Scoria/ 

54.  Bat  as  the  Litharge  penetrates  through  any 
Veflels  whatever,  and,  while  melting,  rifes  into  a 
Scum,  and  thus  eafily  overflows;  Aflayers  never  ufe 
it  alone,  but  communicate  a  Clamminefs  to  it,  and 
fix  it  by  adding  a  certain  proportionable  Quantity  of 
Flints,  Sand,  Clay,  6fr.  for  they  take  of  Powder  of 
calcined  Flints,  or  of  Sand  one  Part,  of  Litharg^two 
Parts,  which  they  mix  very  exaftly  by  pounding 
them  together  j  to  this  they  add  Nitre  or  common 
Salt,  that  the  whole  may  melt  more  eafily  -,  they  (hut 
the  Veflels,  which  muft  be  thick  and  folid,  with  a 
fmall  Cover  cut  clofe,  left  the  Coals  which  are  to  re- 
duce the  Litharge  into  Lead,  fhould  fall  into  it,  they 
leave  it  thus  melted  for  above  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
and  more  •,  during  which  Operation  they  muft  be  ever 
looking  into  the  Afh-Hole  of  the  Wind- Furnace,  to 
examine  whether  the  Crucible  holds  the  Glafs  or  no. 
For  k  moft  frequently  happens,  .  that  it  perfpires 

through 
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through  the  Cructbfe  Ilk*  Water*  and  fills  flown  in 
Drops  into  the  Adi-hote:  When  you  fee  this*  yoa 
muft  immediately  take  the  Veffets  out  of  the  Fire,  if 
you  are  not  billing  to  Idfe  alk  Hiring  broken  the 
Crucible,  you  moft  £G*nrfK>Aly  find  a  fmall  Rtgulu's 
tf  Lead*  reduced  by  t-fee  Fafnefeof  the  Salt,  or  of 
the  knpbre  Nitre :  In  the  Middle  is  the  Glafs  of  L«ad; 
which  is  to  be  fepa fated  and  kept  for  ufe,  the  lalinc 
Cake  which  Is  at  top  tfrnft  be  thrown  away. 

55.  If  you  ufe  Clay  or  Potter's  Earth,  of  the  Ca- 
put Mortuurh  of  Vitriol  wafh'd,  you  make  lrkewiib 
excellent  Glafe  with  Litharge  •,  ortly  you  are  to  take 
care  not  to  add  too  great  -S.  Quantity  of  thefe  Things; 
for  when  Lhharge  is  foo  much  faturated,  it  cannot 
conlume  the  6odfcs  to  be  feparated  from  the  Metals 
The  Glafs  fikewife  becomes  uiilefs,  when  Part  of.thfe 
Litharge  runs  through  the  Veffels.  This  Damage 
proceeds  either  from  the  Crucible's  not  u"Mng*folid  fc- 
nough,  or  front  the  mechanical  Mixtuic'a  having  been 
Aegle&ed, 

$6.  Moreover, -it  is  to  be  noted  concerning  Lead^ 
that  its  Vapour,  if  it  toudhe$  even  die  baft  Gold,  ren* 
ders  it  brittle. 

CfTix. 

5y.  See  the  Defcription  of  it  (§  10.)  Tin  eafily 
melts  with  Silver,  Gold,  and  Copper;  but  when 
tfeey  are  melted  with  it  in  equal  ot  left  Quantity,  it 
renders  them  extremely  brittle;  efpecially  Silver* 
which  becomes  as  brittle  as  Glafs  by  the  leaft  .Mix-! 
ture  of  Tih.  But  if  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  it- 
enters  into  metallick  Mafles,  thefe  ftill  preferve  fome 
Pliantneft  :  For  inftance,  ten  Parts  of  Tin,  and  one 
Part  of  Copper  nielted  together,  make  a  Maft  more* 
rigid  than  pure  Tin,  but  which  is  ftill  fomewhat 
tradable:  By  this  Artifice, : they  make  Utenflls  of 
Tin  that  are  much  more  durable.  If  you  add  to 
Copper  ten  Parts  of  Tin,  arid  a  little  Brafs  or 
Zink  together ,  this  will  produce  a  brittle  and.  very 
fonorous  Metal,  fit  for  making  of  Bella  and  Cannons. 

C  %  58.  Lead 
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58.  Lead  is  of  all  Metals  that  which  acquires  left 
Brittlenefs  by  being  mix'd  with  Tin :  Though  it  be- 
comes fo mew  hat  more  rigid. 

59.  Filings  of  Iron,  or  very  thin  Lamina  of  it, 
being  prefently  made  red  in  the  Crucible,  If  you  pour 
ujSon  them  the  double  Quantity  of  Tin,  on  a  great 
Fire,  they  will  turn  into  a  brittle  white  Regulus3 
yielding  quickly  to  the  Attraction  of  the  Load-Stone. 
And  here  you  mull  have  a  very  quick  Fire,  left  too 
great  a  Quantity  of  Tin  lhould  be  confumed.  In  or- 
der to  which,  and  for  the  quicker  melting  of  the  Iron, 
it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  Quantity  of  Argol,  that 
is  the  crude  Tartar  of  Wine,  and  Glafs. 

60.  The  Vapours  of  Tin  are  infinitely  noxious  to 
Silver,  Gold,  and  Copper  •,  as  they  render  them  brit- 
tle :  Nay,  if  you  fprinkle  ever  fo  little  Ttn  in  the  Fire 
where  thefe  Metals  are  to  be  put,  the  moft  duftile 
of  them,  being  made  red  on  fuch  a  Fire,  becomes 
fo  very  untraftable,  that  the  leaft  Touch  of  a  Hammer 
will  make  it  fplit  like  Glafs.  Therefore*  if  the  fmalleft 
Quantity  of  Tin  fhould  happen  to  fall  into  the  Fire  ; 
the  whole  mlift  be  taken  out  of  it  with  great  Care,  and 
the  Fire  be  made  once  or  twice  ftronger  *  that  whatever 
Part  of  Tin  remains,  may*  be  entirely  diflipated. 

QfCopPER. 

61.  Copper  melts  together  with  Silver  and  Gold, 
witnefs  all  our  Coins  and  Utenfils,  and  makes  them 
harder;  whereas  they  could  hardly  otherwife  be  ap- 
plied to  any  ufe  in  common  Life,  on  account  of  their 
great  Softnefs. 

62.  Copper  put  on  the  Fire  with  Iron,  promotes 
the  melting  of  the  latter :  However  it  becomes  itfelf 
more  rigid  and  more  pale  by  this  Mixture.  But  it 
will  be  proper,  in  order  to  make  this  melting  more 
fuccefsful,  to  throw  upon  it  as  much  Tartar  and  com- 
mon Glafs,  as  would  be  neceffary  to  cover  the  Surface 
of  the  whole  Mafs. 

'Of 
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0/Gold  ^Silver. 

63.  Gold  and  Silver  mutually  melt  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  are  befides  eafily  mix9d  with  Iron.  As  to 
their  other  Properties,  I  (hall  refer  you  back  to  what 
has  already  been  faid. 

Of  Iron. 

64.  See  what  was  faid  before.  However,  it  is  ob- 
fervable  that  Iron  mull  be  extremely  pure  in  thefe 
Mixtures ;  for  if  it  contains  too  much  Sulphur,  the 
melting  does  not  faceted  fo  well  *  and  the  Iron  ga- 
thers \n to  a  Reguius  feparated  from  the  .other  Metals. 

Of    M'ERCURY. 

65.  Mercury  mixes  with  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Tin, 
Zink,  and  Bifmuth  *,  but  not  quite  fo  eafily  with  Cop- 
per. This  melting  is  called  Amalgamation.  But 
all  thefe  AmalgamcPs  become  white,  and  when  a  great 
Quantity  of  Metal  is  diflblved  in  Mercury*  they 
thicken  into  a  kind  of  Paftc.  But  the  following 
Conditions  are  required,  for  the  quick  and  good  Sue- 
eels  of  thefe  Mixtures. 

Fir  ft,  That  the  Metal  be  comminuted,  which  may 
he  done  Any  way,  provided  there  is  no  Alcali  in  the 
Operation  *  becaufe  this  either  retards,  or  totally  hin- 
ders the  Aftipn  of  the  Mercury, 

Secondly,  That  a  mechanical  Mixture  be  employed 
by  grinding  in  a  Mortar. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Heat  be  as  great  as  the  Mercury 
cpn  bear  without  being  diflipated. 

Fourthly,  That  the  Surface  of  the  Metal  be  very 
clean,  and  above  all  free  from  all  greafinefs. 

(>£•  But  there  is  a  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of  the 
laid  Metals  diflblved,  according  as  the  Conditions  al- 
ready mentioned  are  not  wanting,  and  the  Purenefs  of 
tte  Mercury  is  greater  or  lefs. 

67.  However,  you  rnuft  take  care,  that  a  Part  of 
the  diflblved  Met?l  be  fo  perfectly  attenuated  by  the 
Mercury,  that  it  may  infinuate  through  the  Pores  of 
a  Filtre,  as  Salt  diflblved  in  Water.    However  it  is 

C  £  but 
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but  a  very  fmall  Quantity  that  cart  be  thus  diflblvcd  * 
a  certain  one  cannot  be  univerfally  determined,  fince 
ic  muft  be  found  out  by  a  very  gentle  Diftillation,  in 
Experiments  mad$  on  purpofe.  The  other  Part  of 
the  diffolved  Metal  runs  freely  with  the  Mercury  : 
But  if  the  Amalgama  is  {trained  through  a  Glove* 
leather  Purfe,  the  Metal  is  retained  in  it,  imperfe&ly 
diffolved,  together  with  about  m  equal  Qganttty 
of  Mercury  adhering. 

68.  Mercury  has  no  Power  on  Iron  and  Reguto 
of  Antimony ;  or  if  it  has  any,  it  muft  be  everted  by 
an  Artifice  which  has  been  hithertp  a  Secret  to  u& 

II.  (^Semi-Metals,  confidered  as  Menftrua. 

Of  Arsenic k. 

69.  Arfenick,  the  Defcription  whereof  was  given 
(5  1  7*)  w^U  pounded  and  mix'd  together  wkh  feveral 
Earths,  ef^eqially  with  fuch  as  are  calcareous  and  noc 
to  be  affe&ed  by  the  Fire,  being  expofed  to  the  Fire, 
proves  much  more  fixt  than  it  is  of  fcfelf. 

70.  If  to  the  Mixture  (§  69.)  is  added  a  little  Tar- 
tar, and  it  be  then  lightly  moiftened  with  Water,  and 
prefled  down  with  fmall  Plates  of  Iron  interpofed 
eviry  where,  in  aVefiel  able  to  refift  the  greateft  Fire ; 
and  if  finally,  the  Veffel  being  well  clofed  with  only 
a  fmall  Aperture  left  to  it,  is  expofed  for  fix  or  eight 
Hours,  firft  to  a  moderate  Fire  encreafed  at  laft  to  the 
higheft  Degree,  fc>  that  the  Mafs  winhin  may  be  melt- 
ed j  the  whole  proves  a  white  brittle  Rtgulus  of  Iron, 
not  to  be  reduced  to  its  former  State,  except  by  an 
open  Fire,  continued  very  long. 

j  1.  If  Copper  is  managed  ia  the  fame  manner  wkh 
Arfenick,  it  acquires  the  feme  whieenefs,  and  retains 
in  good  part  its  Malleability :  Efpecially,  if  it  is  once 
or  twice  melted  with  Tartar  and  Borax,  that  the  fa- 
perfluous  Arfenick  ftill  inherent  may  be  diffipated. 

72.  Tin  and  Arfenick  mixt  oveFtheFite,  turn  im- 
mediately to  Aibes,  the  Part  of  the  Arfenick  adhering 
ftrongly  enough  to  the  Tin. 

73.  Lead 
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73.  Lead  mix'd  with  Arfenick  is  immediately  and 
partly  carried  away,  in  the  Form  of  a  thick  Smoak, 
the  reft  being  a  thin  Glafs  of  a  Saffron  colour. 
N  74.  Silver  is  penetrated  by  Arfenick  applied  in  the 
fame  (§  70.)  manner,  and  lofes  its  Malleability  -,  bQt 
it  vanifhes  away  by  a  great  Fire,  in  the  Form  of 
Smoak. 

75.  Gold  penetrated  by  Arfenick,  becomes  infinite- 
ly brittle,  it  lofes  its  Colour,  and  then  being  fuddenly 
throWn  in  a  great  Fire,  Part  of  it  is  fublimed. 

Scholion.  Arfenick,  m  account  of  this  Property ;  is  cal- 
led Sulphur  rapax :  Becdufe,  by  its  Aftion  excited  with 
Fire  and  Air,  there  is  often  a  greater  Quantity  of  Metals 
raifed  and  fublimed  in  form  of  Flowers  up  the  Furnace* \ 
than  is  collected  in  the  very  melting  Pots  tf  the  Fumacis 
themfelvcs*  However,  the  folid  Matter  thus  fkblimed  is 
called  Cadmia  fornacum. 

?6.  Finally,  Arfenick  is  attracted  with  a  different 
Force  by  different  Metals,  and  attra&s  them  recipro- 
cally. Of  all  Metals  it  abforbs  Iron  moft  greedily, 
and  fufceeflively  Copper,  Tin,  Lead,  and  Silver1. 
Therefore  all  Metals  may  be  freed  of  the  Foulnefs  of 
Arfenick  by  Iron,  but  not  fo  well  by  Scoria  of  Iron, 
unlefs  the  Fufion  be  made  in  an  open  Fire :  For  then 
Scoria  may  be  ufefally  imployed,  becaufe  though  they 
do  not  of  themfelves  abforb  the  Arfenicki  they  neyer- 
thelefs  being  reduced  to  Iron,  aft  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner as  Iron  itfclf.  Now  we  ftiall  foon  (hew,  that  they 
may  be  reduced  to  it,  by  the  means  already  mention* 
ed. 

Of  An  r  imony. 

77.  The  Regulus  (§  16.)  of  Antimony,  when  malt- 
ed by  a  great  Fire,  proves  totally  volatile.  In  the 
Fire,  it  bubbles  almoft  like  Lead,  and  diflblves  into  a 
kind  of  Glafs  not  very  fix'd,  while  the  reft  vanifhes 
inta  Smoak. 

78.  The  fame  renders  all  Bodies  hitherto  known 
volatile,  Gold  on  certain  Conditions  excepted. 

C  4  79.  When 
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79.  When  pulverized  not  very  fine,  it  turns  into  a 
Calx  in  a  moderate  melting  Fire,  which  Calx  being 
melted  by  a  great  Fire,  turns  entirely  into  a  kind  of 
Glafs,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  half  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  fufficiently  hard.  This  Glafs  has  a  greater 
Efficacy  upon  Bodies,  tjian  Litharge  itfelf  (§  46. — 52.) 
for  it  attenuates  Stones  of  all  kinds,  di (To Ives  them, 
and  with  a  very  ftrong  open  Fire  carries  therh  awajr 
with  it  in  the  Air. 

80.  If  this  Glafs  does  not  equally  change  all  Me- 
tals, it  turns  them  into  Scoria,  and  makes  them  vo- 
latile, Gold  alone  excepted:  Becaufe  it  is  thereby 
freed  of  all  heterogeneous  Matters,  except  of  Silver 
and  Ttn%  whole  Separation  is  more  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained that  way ;  you  may  therefore  with  Reafon 
jcall  it  the  Wolf  and  Devourcr  not  only  of  Metals, 
but  of  almoft  %11  Bodies. 

81.  However,  this  Aftion  (§80.)  of  the  reguline 
Part  of  Antimony  is  greatly  augmented,  if  you  ufeat 
firft  a  ftrong  Fire  with  Veflels  well  clofed,  or  throw 
upon  it  ajiy  kind  of  Fat  whatever:  For  by  thefe 
means  you  hinder  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  from  evapo- 
rating immediately,  and  its  Virtue  to  deftroy  Bodies 
is  of  longer  Duration ;  fo  that  at  laft  every  thing  va- 
nifhes,  and  is  confumed  by  a  ftrong  arid  open  Fire. 

However,  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  unites  as  vari- 
ously with  different  Metals,  as  was  faid  (§  76.)  Arfe- 
nick  did  ;  for  it  greedily  incorporates  with  Iron,  and 
next  with  Copper,  fcfr. 

Coroll.  Hence  appears  how  near  of  kind  Regulus  of 
Antimony  is  to  Arfenick :  For  the  whole  Difference  fcems 
to  be,  that  Arfenick  is  fix^d  in  Antimony  by  a  vitrifying 
Earth.  Whence  it  happens  that  when  Antimony  is 
mi?cfd  with  Metals,  it  can  hardly  be  confumed  from 
thence  by  Uftulation  only :  Nay,  when  being  expofed 
with  them  to  the  open  Fire,  it  evaporates  5  it  in  the. 
mean  while  deftroys  the  metallick  Particles,  as  foon 
as  it  renders  them  volatile. 

Of 
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$3.  Bifmutb  ($15.)  caufes  *be  Jef6  fufible  Metal? 
to  melt,  by  a  much  lefs  Fire  than  they  would,  if  they 
were  to  be  melted  fingle :  It  mixes  eafily  with  them 
all,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of 
it  added  to  them,  it  renders  them  more  or  lefs  white, 
brittle,  and  Semi-mctal»like. 

£4.  But  Bifmutb  being  fo  eafily  deftroyed,  it  is  pro- 
per that  the  Mixture  of  it  with  Metals  difficult  to  be 
melted,  be  made  in  clofe  Veflels,  that  the  Fire  be  in* 
cefiantiy  increased,  and  the  other  Conditions  fulfilled, 
which  are  mentioned  (§59.) 

85.  It  is  very  obfervable,  that  Bifmutb  melted  with 
Lead,  Ttn,  or  Silver*  difpofes  them  fo,  that  being 
afterwards  amalgamated  with  Mercury,  they  are  infi- 
nitely more  attenuated,  and  pafs  through  the  Leather 
together  with  the  Mercury,  in  much  greater  Quantity 
than  they  would,  if  there  was  no  Bifmutb  (§  67.) 

Of  Zi  UK. 

86.  Zink  (§  14,)  mixes  eafily  with  Lead  and  Ttn% 
and,  according  to  its  Quantity,  renders  them  lefs  mal- 
leable. 

87.  He  that  is  willing  to  melt  Zink  together  with 
Metals  not  very  fufible,  muflr  ufe  the  Methods  pre- 
fcribed  ($  59.) 

88.  When  it  is  by  Fu/ion  mix'd  with  four  Times 
the  Quantity  of  Copper ;  it  becomes  a  brittle  Metal, 
of  a  fine  Gold-Colour,  called  Prince  Ruperfs  Metal % 
Prince's  Metal,  or  Bath  Metal. 

89.  It  is  moreover  obfervable,  that  Zink  is  very  ra- 
pacious :  Which  Quality  of  it  is  not  fo  eafily  correct- 
ed by  an  Addition  oF  Iron,  as  is  in  the  foregoing  Semi- 
Metals.  For,  by  the  Help  of  a  greater  Fire  and  of 
Air,  it  fublimes  all  miix'd  Metals;  fo  that  they  ad- 
here to  the  Furnaces  and  Stoves  in  form  of  Flowers, 

(which 
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(which  then  are  called  Nil  album  vel  grifeum  Pompbo- 
lyx.)  Or  go  away  together,  in  form  of  Sublimate, 
called  Tutty  or  Cadmue  fornacum,  in  German  (Offen- 
brack)  infinitely  varies  in  Colour,  Weight,  Figure, 
and  Confidence. 

Scholioh.  But  the  forigbing  Semi- Metals  prdduce  like- 
wife  the  fafne  Flowefs  and  Sublimates^  though  without 
the  AfftftdHct  of  Z\vki  On  iJohich  Account  tbefaid  Sub- 
limate and  Flowers  are  of  various  Kinds.  However^ 
wherever  tbefe  art  produced,  they  ate  always  Indications 
of  feme  thing  of  the  Arfenkat  or  the  Semi- met altick  Spe- 
cies. On  the  fafne  Actount  they  differ  much  from  each 
other  :  For  feme  of  them  adhere  to  the  Very  Sides  of  the 
Furnaces  j  in  fpite  of  a  great  Fvre  \  and  fame  others  prove 
incapable  of  reftfeing  a  Ufs-  Degree  of  Fire,  eveH  in  the 
bigheft  Chimneys. 

Of  pure  ot  oily  Sulphurs,  confidered  as  Mcflftrua. 

90.  Imperfett  Metals*  fuch  as  Iron,  Copper, 
Lead,  and  Tin,  change  their  Form,  lofe  all  their 
Malleability,  and  part  of  their  Fufibility,  by  a  long 
and  ftrong  Calcination,  and  of  Confequence  lofe  their 
metallick  ($  5.)  Nature.  Semi-Metafc,  Arfenick  ex- 
cepted, by  a  like  Calcination,  diflfolve  into  Cabts, 
which  by  a  ftrong  Fire  (§  8.  ScboL)  turn  to  Scoria,  ot 
Become  Volatile. 

91.  If  you  add  to  thdfe  Calxs  (§  90.)  a  fulphurous 
(§2 4.) Body,  without  any  vitriolick(§  22.)  Acid,  and 
fo  fixt  of  its  Nature  as  not  to  bef  diflblvable  by  any 
hut  a  great  Fire ;  the  brittle  Scoria  or  the  Caix  is 
reftored  to  its  Priftine,* either  Metallick  (§5.)  or  Semi- 
metallick  State  (§  13.);  which  Operation  is  called 
Redu&ion. 

92.  This  reduced  IWfetal  or  Semi-metal*  may,  by 
repeating  the  Calcination,  agafa  be  deftroyed  (§  90.) 
and  in  the  fame  Manner  (§91.)  be  reduced  to  a  like 
Scoria j  or  a  like  Calx. 

93.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Oleofum  pkrum  Prin- 
dpium,  or  a  pure  oily  Principle,  enters  into  the  Com- 

pofition 
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pofition  of  Metals  and  Semi-Metals  ;  which  may  be 
ftill  more  confirmed  by  an  Addition  of  Nitre.  For  if 
the  Nitre,  which  detonates  with  eveiy  fulphurous  Mat- 
ter, is  caft  upon  Metals  grown  red  hot  in  the  Fire ; 
thefe  Metals,  under  a  very  evident  Detonation,  im- 
mediately change  into  Calxs  and  Scoria  ;  becaufe 
without  Nitre  they  never  undergo  fo  Hidden  a 
Change,  in  the  fame  Time  and  Degree  of  Fire. 

94.  But  the  Chemical  Anahfis  ihews  us,  that  there 
is  a  fhlphurous  or  oily  Principle  of  this  Kind  (§24.) 
contained  in  every  part  of  Vegetables  and  Animals  % 
fince  a  great  Quantity  of  it  may  be  ext^fted  thence, 
by  a  ftrong  Diftillation. 

g5.  However,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Calxs  and 
Scoria  (§90,  91,  92,  93.)  are  never  fo  far  reduced  by 
fulphurousor  oily  Matters,  as  to  be  by  them  reftored 
to  their  former  Quantity  :  Nay,  there  is  always  a  part 
of  them  deftroyecl :  Which  Lofs  does  likewife  vary, 
according  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Metal  or  Semi-Metal 
employed,,  or  to  the  Duration  and  Violence  of  tha 
Fire,  by  tfhich  the  Calcination  has  been  made  ,  ac- 
cording t*  the  quicker  or  flowfer  Redaction  of  the 
Calxs,  and  to  the  greater  or  left  Purity  and  Fixednefs 
of  the  oily  Matter  rtftlf,  wherewith  the  Redu&ion  i$ 
made. 

Cordlar.  I.  From  thefe  Things  appears  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Extraction  By  Fire  of  the  Metals,  Iron, 
Copper,  £sfr.  out  of  their  Marcafite.  For,  rf  they 
are  laid  in  Strata  together  with  Coals,  and  then  urged 
by  a  yery  ftrong  Fire,  excited  with  a  Pair  of  Bel- 
lows, their  Scoria  melting*  running  between  the 
burning  Coals,  and  extremely  attenuated  by  the  Fire, 
ie  impregnated  with1  the  oily  Exhalation  of  the  burn- 
ing. Coals,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  metallick  Form. 

Corollar.  II.  As  the  Calxs  of  Metals  melt  in  the 
Fire,  with  much  greater  Difficulty  than  the  Metak 
themfelves,  whofe  DeftrudiM  g*v«  them  Birth  1 
the  fteafon  i*  plain,  why  a  moch  greate*  Fire  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  reduce  Metals  and  Stemi-Metate  from  thei# 

Calxs 
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Calxs  to  their  former  State,  than  to  melt  the  fame 
after  their  Reduction. 

Corollar.  III.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  the  fatty 
Matters  added  to  Metals  in  order  to  melt  them,  put 
them  fooner  in  fufion,  than  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire 
could  have  done,  without  the  immediate  Touch  of 
oily  Bodies. 

Corollar.  IV.  It  is  likewife  evident,  why  Metals 
and  Semi-Metals,  that  are  deftry&ible  by  a  naked 
Fire,  are  much  lefs  deftroyed,  when  tbty  ipelt  under 
the  Dull  of  Coals,  or  fpmc  other  phlogiftick  Body, 
than  if  they  jlone  *nd  naked  fuftained  the  Strength 
of  the  Fire. 

Of  Salts,  confidered  qs  Menstrua. 
Of  fixed  Alcaly ,  confidered  as  a  Menftruum. 

96.  See  the  Chara&erifticks  of  this  Salt.  Bocrb. 
Elm.  Cbcm.  T.  I.  p.  764. 

97.  Alcaline  Salt  diflblves  Stones  and  Earths  of  all 
Kinds,  in  a  great  Fire,  efpecially  thofe  that  vitrify : 
Which  is  the  fooner  effected,  as  the  Mixture  was  more 
exactly  made  before.  Then  a  Glafs  is  produced, 
which  is  exfcrcamly  various,  according  to  the  Diver- 
fity,  Tranfparency,  Hardnefs,  Weight,  Colour,  and 
Fufibility  in  the  Fire,  of  the  Salt  znd  Stones, 

98.  Gold  and  Silver,  by  the  Help  of  this  Salt,  caft 
only  upon  them,  are  eafily  melted,  and  lofe  nothing, 
provided  both  the  Metals  and  Salt  be  perfectly  pure. 
But  if  the  Calxy  Filings,  &c.  of  thefe  Metals,  mixt 
with  a  greater  Quantity  of  Alcaline  Salt,  melt  in  the 
Fire  >  the  whole  Metal  does  not  fink  to  the  Bottom, 
but  a  part  of  it  is  detained  in  the  Salt  fwimming  at 
Top.  But  when  the  Earths  and  Salts  are  mixt  with 
them  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Lentor  or  Softnefs  by  the 
Earth  communicated  to  the  Salt,  and  which  no  Fire 
can  perfectly  attenuate,  caufes  the  Quantity  of  Metal 
in  them  remaining  to  be  confiderable, 

99.  Iront 
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$9.  Iron,  Copper,  Tin,  and  Semi-Metafc,  being 
melted  with  this  Salt  of  Oil  made  very  (harp,  are 
more  (lowly  confumed.  Befides,  Alcali  promotes 
very  much  the  melting  by  Fire  of  Iron,  Copper,  and 
the  Regulus  (f  Antimony  :  But  not  that  of  Tin, 
Lead,  Btfmutb,  and  Zink  %  as  thefe  melt  cafier  than  - 

Salt  itfelf. 

100.  Mercury  refifts  Alcaly  altogether,  nor  can  it 
be  mixt  with  it  by  any  Method  that  is  known.  This 
therefore  is  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  the  Preparation 
of  Metals  for  an  Amalgama  (§  65). 

101.  What  kind  of  fixt  Alcali,  whether  mixt  with 
pure  oily  Matter,  or  with  mineral  Sulphur,  is  to  be 
preferred,  we  fliall  point  out  hereafter,  when  we  treat 
of  compound  Menfkrua,  Flux's,  Cements,  &c  ; 
having  hitherto  explained  only  the  Ampler  Species 
of  them. 

102.  But  the  fixt  Alcali,  being,  as  it  were,  a  dry 
Menjtruum,  ferves  chiefly  to  reduce  the  Calx  of  Me* 
tals,  that  have  been  reduced  by  Acids.  For  Acids, 
adhering  to  Metals,  and  being  driven  away  violently 
by  a  Fire  carried  to  an  exceffive  Degree  ;  they  hurry 
a  confiderable  Quantity  of  them  away  with  them- 
fclves :  And  if  they  are  obliged,  by  adding  more  of 
the  fixt  already,  to  pafs  firft,  whatever  metallick 
Matter  they  carry  with  them  is  abforbed  and  fixt : 
that  by  this  Means  the  Calx  of  Metals,  made  in- 
tirely  volatile  by  Acids,  efpecially  by  that  of  Sea-Salt, 
may  be  reduced  without  Lofs :  Which  cannot  be  con- 
veniently effc&ed  by  adding  other  Menjirua. 

103.  There  is  hardly  any  Neceflity,  here  to  men- 
tion the  volatile  Alcali ;  it  being  very  feldom,  if 
ever,  neceffary  in  a  flaying. 

Of  Acids,  conftdered  a$  Menftrua. 

104.  Adds  are  employed  by  Aflayers,  cither  the 
moift  or  the  dry  Way,  and  according  to  the  fcveral 
Methods  ufed,  produce  different  Effefts.  Among 
thefe  Acids  occur,    i",   The  vegetable  Acids,   of 

which 
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which  Wine -Vinegar  is  the  only  ufed.  2d,%  The 
fbffilc  Acids,  among  which  the  natural  Acid  of  Vitriol 
($  22<)  has  the  fir  ft  Rank  ;  the  Spirit*  produced  with 
Nitre,  and  Marine  Salt  by  the  Art  of  Chemiftry* 
come  next. 

Of  Vinegar  of  Wine. 

> 

105.  Vinegar  of  Wine  poured  upon  Earths  and 
Stones  of  all  Kinds,  whether  calcareous,  raw,  or 
burnt,  diflblves  them  with  a  violent  Ebullition,  into  a- 
Fluid  to  appearance  homogeneous.  Likewife,  it  totally 
con  fumes,  tbofe  that  are  chalky,  and  not  to  be  affefted 
by  Fire.  But  among  the  vitrificable  Stones,  thofe 
which  are  called  Flint,  and  all  the  ethers  belonging 
to  this  Species,  Sand,  fcfr.  do  entirely  refift  Wine- 
Vinegar  :  But  the  reft,  at  leaft  as  to  their  vitf  ificabte 
FAfts,  do  not  yield  to  its  Power. 

106.  Among.  MetalSs  and  Semi-Metals,  Copper, 
Lead,  and  Zink,  diflblve  moft  readily  with  Vinegar. 
This  corrodes  Iron,  It  has  no  manner  of  Power  on 
Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury.  The  others  are  more* 
properly  letfurely  extracted  than  diflblved  by  Vinegar. 

107.  But  thefe  Difiblutioits  ($  105  and  §  ro6.)  fuc- 
ceed  quicker  with  Heat?  than  in  the  Gold.  The 
fame  is  to  be  faid  of  all  the  other  following  Menjirual 
Acids. 

Of  the  Acid  of  Vitriol. 

108.  Acid  of  Vitriol  (§  22.)  has,  with  Earths  and 
Stones,  the  fame  Virtue  as  Vinegar  of  Wine  (§  105.) 

109.  Among  Metals  and  Semi- Metals  it  diflblves 
readily  Zink,  Iron,  and  Copper ;  and  even  Iron  with 
an  Exhalation  fmelling  very  unplea&nt,  to  which 
Fire  mud  not  be  fuffered  to  approach,  if  the  Diflb- 
lution  is  made  in  a  Veffel  that  has  a  narrow  Neck  : 
For  it  takes  Fire,  and  burfts  the  Vefiels  with  great 
Violence, 

no.  Sil- 
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no.  Silver ^  Mercury,  Lead,  and  2t*,  aw,  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Ebullition,  rather  corroded  than  dif> 
fblved  by  this  moft  conceneratcd  Acid.  Though 
Ibme  of  them  be  at  the  fame  Time  fo  far  diflblved, 
as  to  pafs  through  a  Filtre,  and  may  be  washed  widi 
Water. 

in.  Gold  is  almoft  quite  free  from  the  Aftion  of 
-  this  Acid. 

Of  Aqua  Fort  is. 

112.  Aqua  Fortis  and  Spirit  of  Nitre  are  the  fame, 
and  differ  only  by  the  Manner  in  which  they  are 
made.  For  the  former  is  diftilled  with  Vitriol  anct 
Colcothar,  and  the  latter  with  Clay,  Bole,  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  Brick-dud,  fefr.  But  the  generality  of  Af- 
fayers  ufe  Aqua  Fortis,  as  being  more  eafity  pre- 
pared ;  became  a  Quantity  of  Vitriol,  much  lefs  than 
the  terreftrial  Mixtures  juft  mentioned,  with  left  Fire 
alfo,  expels  the  Spirit  out  of  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Nitre.  This  Dift illation  of  Aqua  Fortis  is  made  as 
follows. 

113.  You  put  Vitriol  in  an  Earthen  or  Iran  Pot  r 
If  you  make  a  Fire  under  it,  the  Vitriol  begins  to 
melt  and  fmoke  ;  by  increasing  the  Fire  gradually, 
it  thickens  and  afiumes  the  A  fh -colour*  Let  it  be  then 
ftirred  with  a  Twig  juft  before  it  becomes  folid,  till  it 
beperfe&ly  dry :  But  let  it  be  taken  as  yet  boiling  out 
of  the  Pot :  For  if  it  grows  cold  therein,  it  will  flick 
to  it  fo  faft,  that  you  will  hardly  be  able-  to  get  id 
out.  Pound  in  a  moft  fabril  Powder  three  Pounds 
Weight  of  this  calcined  Vitriol,  and  mix  them  per* 
feftly  with  four  Pounds  of  Nitre  well  dried,  and  pul- 
verized extremely  fine.  Put  all  thefe  together  in  a 
Cucurbite,  a  Retort,  or  an  Iron  Pot,  and  then  put  it 
in  a  Furnace,  that  (hall  be  defcribed  in  our  Chapter 
of  Utenfils,  where  the  reft  of  the  Apparatus  hereto 
belonging  will  likewife  be  explained. 

Let  then  the  Fire  be  made,    at  firft  not  much 
greater  than  is  necefikry  to  make  Water  boil.    When 

the 
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the  Recipient  .begins  to  grow  warm,  then'  continue 
the  fame  Degree  of  Fire,  till  all  the  Phlegm  is  ex- 
pelled, which  you  will  know  from  the  Diminution 
of  the  Heat  of  the  Recipient ;  then  increafe  the  Fire 
gradually,  till  you  fee  a  few  flight  yellowifh  Vapours 
rife.  Keep  up  the .  fame  Fire  for  one  or  two  Hours, 
and  finally  make  it  fuch  as  may  warm  the  Vefiels 
moderately  ;  having  continued  it  fo  for  fome  Hours, 
let  the  Vefiels  wax  cold,  pour  the  Liquor,  now  emit- 
ting reddifh  Fumes,  out  of  the  Recipient  into  a  Glafs 
.  Veffcl,  having  a  Gtafs  Stopple,  and  this  Liquor  thus 
prepared  is  your  Aqua  Fortis. 

Scholion.  L  In  this  Operation,  you  muft  always  pro- 
portion the  Duration  of  the  feveral  Degrees  of  your  Ftre9 
^  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Matter  to  be  dijlilted. 

Scholion.  II.  Obferve  be/ifa,  that,  for  Security%s 
Sake,  you  are  to  leave  in  the  Clofure  of  the  Recipient  and 
Veffel  which  contains  the  Matter  to  be  diftilled,  a  Hole 
that  may  be  ftopt  and  opened  with  a  Wooden  Peg  :  For 
if  you  happen  to  exceed  the  jiift  Degree  of  the  Fire,  efpe- 
dally  when*  in  the  beginning,  the  firft  and  morefubtile 
Spirits,  which  are  very  elaftick,  come  forth  ;  the  opening 
of  this  Hole  may  give  them  a  Paffage,  left  the  Vejfels 
fhould  bur  ft  y  which  would  be  vaftly  dangerous. 

x  14.  This  Operation  requires  Nitre  perfeftly  pure, 
that  you  may  have  true  Aqua  Fortis.  Above  all 
Things,  you  are  to  avoid  the  leaft  Mixture  of  Marine 
Salt,  for  the  Reafon  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  when 
we  treat  of  Aqua  Regia.  Mean  while,  as  this  Ope- 
ration is  very  toilfome,  and  takes  a  very  long  time  *, 
I  (hall  hereafter  give  a  Method  for  making  Aqua 
Fortis  of  the  rcquifite  Purky,  and  diftilled  out  of  a 
Nitre  not  even  perfectly  pure. 

115.  There  are  befides  many  other  Ingredients, 
commonly  ufed  in  the  di  (tilling  of  Aqua  Fortis:  viz. 
burnt  Allum,  Sand,  and  the  like  *  which  are  here 
added,  to  hinder  the  Species,  which  may  happen*  not 
to  be  fufficiently  calcined,  from  foaming,  and  from, 
breaking  the  Veflel  with  great  Violence.  But  when 
thefe  Species  are  fufficiently  calcined,  and  dried  up  *» 

then 
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thfcn  thefe  Additions  are  perfeftly  needleis,  and  by 
overselling  the  Mafs  to  be  diftilled,  requires 
Vcffels  of  a  much  larger  Size. 

11 6.  Nay,  there  are  befides  many  other,  partly 
needlefs  and  partly  noxious  Ingredients,  ufed  by  Di- 
ftillers  of  Aqua  Forth.  Such  are  Blood- (tones,  un- 
(lacked  Lime,  Plumofe  Allum,  &c.  all  which  it  is 
neverthelefs  very  proper  not  to  ufe  :  For  they  are  fo 
far  from  having  any  good  EfFe&s,  that  they  on  the 
contrary  yield  a  much  worfe  and  more  expenfive  Aqua 
Forth*  This  Water  therefore  muft  never  be  ufed  in 
docimaftical  Operations,  before  it  has  been  accurately 
tried.  For  indeed  Aqua  Fortis  is  but  too  often  taint- 
ed with  thefe  heterogeneous  Matters,  the  major  Part 
of  it  confumes  away,  and  it  is  frequently  fo  fixt,  that 
the  ftrongeft  Fire  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  the  leaft 
Part  of  it.  I  would  then  here  have  nothing  ufed  be- 
fides calcined  Vitriol,  intimately  mixt  with  Nitre  ; 
there  being  no  need  of  any  other. 

117.  However,  Bole,  Clay,  and  Brick- Duft,  do 
like  wife  expel  Aqua  Fortis  out  of  Nitre,  which  then 
is  called  Spiritus  Nitri.  But  you  muft  add  four 
Times  as  much  of  thefe,  in  Proportion  to  the  Nitre* 
Confequently,  this  Method  is  not  fo  profitable  as 
the  former  (§113.)  as  it  requires  Vefieis  confiderably 
larger. 

118.  As  the  extra&ed  Spirits  of  Nitre  are  very 
difficultly  condenfated  into  Drops,  cfpecially  in  a  fulr 
try  Summer's  Heat,  it  will  not  be  improper  on  ac- 
count of  the  calcined  Ingredients  to  pour  into  the  Re- 
cipient one  quarter-part  of  pure  Water,  and,  what 
is  ftill  better,  of  Phlegm  extracted  out  of  Aqua  Fortis : 
By  which  Artifice  the  Spirits  will  be  much  eafier 
received. 

119.  Aqua  Fortis  diflblves  and  corrodes  all  gritty 
Stones,  and  the  feveral  Kinds  of  thofe  that  are  vitri- 
ficable  and  not  confumed  by  Fire  >  but  it  has  no 
Power  on  Flint s>  nor  of  courfe  on  Sani%  as  this  con* 
lifts  of  minute  Stones  of  the  fame  Kind, 

D  iao.  It 
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1 20.  It  befides  diflblves  Iron,  Copper,  Lead*S& 
-ver*.  Mercury*   Regulus  of  Antimony*    Bifmutb  and 
Zink  *  Tin  imperfectly  ;  Gold  not  at  all. 

121.  Common  Aqua  Fortis*  when  poured  upon 
Silver*  moft  generally  grows  troubled,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Diflblution  ;  and  a  little  after  it  is  per- 

«feft,  a  Precipitation  of  a  whitilh  Powder  is  made. 
♦If  this  Powder,    taken  by  itfelf,  melts  in  the  Fire 
with  Pot-afhes,  you  find  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel 
^a  Regulus  of  Silver  colle&ed.      This  fometimes  melts 
with  Difficulty  on  the  Fire,  and  has  all  theChara&o- 
rifticks  of  Calxx>f  Silver  precipitated  from  Aqua  For- 
tis by  Oil  of  Vitriol.      This  certainly  happens,    be- 
:caufe  the  Aqua  Fortis  has  been  extra&ed  by  too  great 
and  too  long  a  Fire,  or  becaufe  too  great  a  Quantity 
of  calcined  Vitriol  has  been  ufed,  or  in  fhort  becaufe 
the  mutual  Mixture  of  the  Vitriol  and  Nitre*   has  not 
•been  rightly  made  :  For  in  thefe  Cafes,  there  appear, 
when   the  Dtftillation    draws  at   an  end,    opaque, 
milky,  vitriolick  Fumes  in  the  Recipient :  Which 
Phenomenon  Efficiently  evidences  the  Caufe  of  the 
aforefaid  Precipitation.     The  abovementioned  Calx 
•very  feldom  proves  Fluid    in  the  Fire  ;     it  after- 
Wards  turns  into  Horn-Silver*  and  (hews  that  the  im- 
pure Nitre  bought  for  the  Diftillation  of  the  Aqua 
Fortis  was  intermixed  with  marine  Salt. 

122.  But  as  the  Diflblution  of  Silver*  efpecially 

that  by  which  Gold  is  feparated  from  Silver  with  Aqua 

-Fortis*  is  confiderably  hindered  and  made  uncertain 

by  this  Kind  of  Precipitation  (§  121.J  ;  that  Part  of 

Oil  t>f  Vitriol*  and  of  Spirit  of  Salt  which  fpoils  the 

•Aqua^Fortis*  muft  be  feparated :  Which  is  done  in  the 

following  Manner.     They  pour  one  30th  or  40th  Pfcrt 

of  the  Aqua  Fortis  to  be  purified,  into  a  fmall  Cucur- 

'biie*  and  over  a  geritle  Fire  they  diflblve  in  it  Silver* 

*in  fuch  a  Quantity  as  may  Fully  fa tu rate  the  Aqua 

\Fortis.    If  in  the  beginning  of  the  Diflblution  the 

'troubled  -Atfka  Fortis  looks  milky,    it  is  judged  to 

want  to  be   purified  :    Then  they  pafs  through  a 

Filtre  the  warm  Diflblution,  which  being  clear  they 

: :    •  *  .  pour 
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pour  drop  by  drop  into  the  reft  of  the  Aqua  Fqrtis 
that  is  to  be  purified :  This  will  become  milky  as 
before  ;  they  continue  to  inftil  the  Aqua  Fortis,  till 
the  dropping  in  of  the  fmalleft  Drop  doth  not  at  all 
difturb  it  or  render  it  milky  :  Then  they  let  it  reft 
for  fome  Hours,  that  the  precipitated  Calx  may  fub- 
fide,  which  done  they  again  let  a  Drop  fall,  arid  re* 
peat  it  conftantly,  till  at  laft  the  milky  Cloud  is  no 
longer  produced  by  the  Falling  of  the  Drop.  Fi- 
nally, they  decant  the  pure  and  limpid  Aqua Fortis, 
from  the  Calx  which  fubfided  at  the  Bottom  ;  or  they 
ftrain  it  gently  through  a  fourfold  filtring  Paper, 
which  ought  to  be  fmall,  left  it  fhould  break,  by  be* 
ing  overloaded  with  too  much  of  the  Aqua  Fortis: 
The  remaining  Calx  is  fuch  as  was  mentioned  (§  1 2 1 .) 
but  the  Aqua  Fortis  is  perfectly  purified. 

Scholion.  Some  are  ufed  to  employ  common  Silver 
mixed  with  Copper,  nay  Copper  itfelf  for  the  precipe 
fating  of  the  Spirit  of  marine  or  vitriolick  Salt  from  Aqua 
Fortis  :  But  this  does  not  at  all  faceted,  when  Spirit  of 
marine  Salt  ii  to  be  precipitated,  becaufe  this  being  mixed 
with  Aqua  Fortis  dijfolves  Copper  perfcftly.  •  The  Oil 
of  Vitriol  is  indeed  driven  out  of  Aqua  Fortis,  by  means 
of  the  Copper,  in  form  of  a  whitifh  Duft  ;  but  not  Ja 
perfectly  as  by  Silver.  Otberwife,  it  appears  in  this 
Operation  that  the  precipitating  Body  adheres  to  that  to  be 
precipitated,  and  Jinks  to  the  Bottom  together  with  it. 

123.  The  beft  Aqua  Fortis  is  often  tinged  with  a 
greenilh  Colour  :  Which  happens,  if  Aqua  Forth 
having  been  expofed  for  fome  Days  to  the  open  Air, 
and  thus  deprived  of  i,ts  fuming  red  Spirit,  you  pour 
upon  it  fome  frefli  ftrong  Aqua  Fortis  ftill  emitting 
its  Fumes  ;  or'  if  Aqua  Fortis  is  diluted  with  Water.. 
But  that  you  may  be  certain  that  this  Colour  does 
not  proceed  from  Copper ■,  pour  a  little  of  the  Liquor 
into  a  fmaH  Cucurbite,  and  add  xo  it  as  much  of  an 
alcalinfe  Diflolution  or  Spirit,  as  isfuflicient  to  faturate 
the  Acid  :  Then,  if  there  is  ever  fo  little  Copper,  the 
Colour  becomes  of  a  very  dark  Azure,  with  a  cloudy 
Precipitation;   becaufe -the  Nitre  lias,  been  thereby 
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regenerated,  which  does  not  diflblve  Copper  fo  much 
as  Aqua  Fortis  does :  But  if  there  is  no  Copper^  the 
Colour  vanifhes  entirely. 

124.  Aqua  Fortis  thus  prepared  (§  113.  and  117.) 
and  corrected  (§  122.)  mud  be  concentrated  to  a  cer- 
tain Degree :  For  if  it  is  too  weak,  it  either  retards 
the  Diflblution,   or  often  does  not  even  affeft  the 
Silver.     If  on  the  contrary  it  is  too  ftrong,  it  va- 
nifhes into  Fumes,  which  ru(h  violently  out  of  the 
Vefiels,  though  fufficiently  deep,    hurrying  part  of 
the  Silver  along  with  them  :  But  if  there  is  any  thing 
of  Gold  in  the  Silver,  it  is  corroded  into  a  Duft,  the 
perfeft  Colle&ioft  of  which  is  afterwards  very  difficult. 
The  firft  Fault  is  remedied,  by  pouring  the  Aqua 
Fortis  into  a  deeper  Cucurbite,   and'  by  abftra&ing 
Phlegm  out  of  it,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  till  you  fee 
yellowifh  Fumes  appear.    But,  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  too  ftrong,  you  are  to  ufe  the  following  Method. 
Melt  together  one  Part  of  Gold  and  four  Parts  of 
Silver  \  of  which  make  a  Plate,  which  you  are  to  cut 
into  three  or  more  Parts  ;   roll  up  each  Part,  that  it 
may  more  conveniently  be  introduced  into  a  fmall 
Cucurbite  :  When  rolled  up*  and  (lightly  heated  at 
the  Fire,  put  this  fmall  Plate  into  the  faid  Cucur- 
bite, pour  upon  it  Aqua  Fortis,  about  the  Triple  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Metal,  and  put  it  on  a  gentle  Fire  : 
If  then  the  Silver  is  eroded  from  the  Gold*  fo  that  the 
Gold  remaining  retains  the  very  fame  Figure  of  the 
Plate  rolled  up,  and  there  appears  no  reddifh  Duft  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  then  the  Aqua  Fortis  has 
its  proper  Degree  of  Strength  :  But  if  the  Diflblution 
has  been  made  with  fo  much  Violence,  that  the  Pow- 
der of  the  Gold  was  eroded,    or  the  Plate  almoft 
broken,  the  Aqua  Fortis  is  too  ftrong.     You  muft 
then,  in  this  Cafe,  dilute  it  with  one  tenth  or  eighth 
Part  of  pure  Water,  or  rather  of  weaker  Aqua  Fortis, 
if  you  have  it  at  hand,  or  of  the  Phlegm  that  was 
drawn  from  it :  Which  done,  you  muft  repeat  the 
Trial  of  the  Diflblution  of  a  like  fmall  Plate,  feveral 
Times  over,  till  the  Silver  be  diflblved  without  the 
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Jeaft  Diminution  in  the  Gold,  whereby  you  may  be 
fure  of  the  requisite  Degree  of  Strength  in  your  Aqua 
Fortis. 

125.  Aqua  Fortis  is  excellent,  when  it  comes  again 
after  having  been  by  Fire  expelled  out  of  difiblved 
Metal ;  becaufe  it  may  be  almoft  entirely  fetched  out 
of  it  by  Diftillation.  In  order  to  this,you  introduce  into  a 
middle-fiz'd  Glafs-cgcurbite,  adapted  to  an  Alembeck, 
with  an  Hole  in  it ;  one  Pound  or  one  half  Pound  of 
the  fame  Diflblution,  and  diftil  it  in  the  Manner  here- 
after defcribed  in  the  Article  of  Utenfils,  into  a  large 
Recipient ;  that  the  Drops  may  fall  one  after  another 
at  the  Interval  of  fome  Seconds  :  When  the  Phlegm 
of  what  remains  fhall  be  drawn  off  to  fome  Ounces  ; 
let  a  like  Quantity  of  a  frefh  Diflblution,  gently 
warmed,  be  put  a- new  into  the  Cu  cur  bite*  and  be 
drawn  off  again  -,  and  let  the  pouring  on  of  the  frefh 
Diflblution  be  reiterated  in  the  fame  Manner,  till  ic 
is  all  grown  thick.  This  mud  be  done  in  a  fmall 
Cucurbite,  feveral  Times  over  •,  left  a  large  Veflel, 
being  over-charged  with  too  great  a  Quantity  of  the 
Diflblution,  fhould  bur  ft  all  of  a  fudden,  and  the 
Aqua  Fortis  and  Metal  be  loft  at  once.  When,  afc 
ter  the  extracting  of  all  the  Phlegm,  yellowiQi  Fumes 
begin  to  appear  by  incjeafing  the  Fire  a  little,  lee 
a  Drachm  or  "half  a  Drachm  of  Suet  be  added,  left 
the  remaining  Metal  being  dried  up,  fhould  fo  ftrong- 
ly  adhere  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel,  as  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  off:  And  when  at  laft  the  Mafs  fhall 
be  quite  dry,  let  it  be  put  on  the  Fire,  till  it  becomes 
red  hot.  The  Calx  of  Metal  which  remains  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Cucurbite,  mpft  be  colle&ed,  and 
melted  with  Pot-afhes. 

Of  Spirit  of  common  Salt. 

126.  Spirit  may  be  extra&ed  out  of  common  Salt 
(§  20.)  after  the  fame  Manner  (§113.  and  1 1 7.)*  as  it 
is  out  of  Nitre  :  However,  the  Diftillation  of  It  re- 
quires a  Fire  much  ftronger,  and  much  longer  contr- 
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nued,  than  that  of  Spirit  of  Wire.  It  comes  out  in 
She  Form  "of  fmall  whitilh  light  Clouds,  which  coagu- 
late into  a  yellowifli  green  Liquor.  But  this  Spirit 
may  be  much  more  conveniently  produced  with  OH 
of  Vitriol ;  by  pouring  one  part  of  this  Oil,  diluted 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Water,  upon  two  Parts  of 
common  Salt  \  and  then  you  make  the  Diftillation  out 
of  Glafs-Veffels,  in  a  Sand-Bath.  Spirit  thus  drawn, 
more  diluted,*  and  then  diftilled  by  a  gentle  Fire  in  a 
Cucurbite,  from  a  Quantity  of  the  pureft  Sea  Salt,  in 
order  to  abforb  the  Portion  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which 
may  happen  to  adhere,  and  then  dephlegmated  and 
reftified  ;  I  fay,  fuch  Spirit  mull  be  looked  upon  as 
the  bell  Spirit  of  Salt. 

12 7.  Spirit  of  Salt  diffolves  Iron  into  a  yellowifh 
green  Liquor,  and  Copper  into  one  of  a  deep  yellow 
Colour.  Tin  diffolves  in  this  Spirit  with  Violence  and 
much  Noife,  in  great  Plenty,  and  becomes  a  thick, 
transparent  Fluid.  Lead  diffolves  in  it  likewife ; 
but  after  it  has  relied  a  while,  there  is  always  fome- 
thing  of  a  white  Dull  that  finks  to  the  Bottom.  5/7- 
ver,  provided  it  be  very  pure,  does  not  diffolve  in 
Spirit  of  Salt  •,  but  if  it  contains  ever  fo  little  Copper, 
for  it  feldom  is  altogether  free  from  it,  its  Surface  is 
in  a  Manner  corroded  by  the  Acid  of  Sdt >  and  its 
Colour  fullyed.  The  bell  Spirit  of  Salt  prepared 
with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  andredlified  (§  126.),  being  pour- 
ed upon  Geld' docs  not  influence  it  in  the  leaft.  It  dif- 
folves Mercury  into  a  limpid  Liquor.  When  more 
diluted  with  Water,  it  does,  not  diffolve  Regulus  of 
Antimony  :  But  this  being  diffolved  in  the  moll  con- 
centrated Spirit  of  Salt,  if  you  add  Water  to  it,  or 
only  expofe  it  to  the  moift  Air,  you  reduce  it  again 
to  a  white  Dull,  Zink  diffolves  immediately  in  Spirit 
of  Salt. 

Of  Aqua  Regis. 

128.  When  the  Spirits. of  Nitre  (§  113.)  .and  of 
Salt  (§  126.)  aremix'd  together,  this  Mixture  is  cal- 
led 
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led  Aqua  Regis.  To  have  it  excellent,  put  in  a  Glafs- 
Retoit  Aqua  Forti&of  the  beft  kind,  well  proved,  and 
of  the  requifite  Strength  (§  122,  124.)  add  to  it  half 
the  Quantity  of  common  Salt,  perfe&lydry,  andpul: 
verized ;  and  in  a  Sand- Bath  force  up  the  Spirits,  fir  ft . 
by  a  flow,  and  finally  by  a  ftrong  Diftillation.     Or 
if  you  put  into  Aqua  Fortis  one  quarter  Part  of  Salt* 
Ammoniac,  or  of  Spirit  of  Salt  (§  126);  it  immediate- 
ly aflumes  a  yellow  Colour,  and  emits  abundantly  the 
white  Vapours  of  the  Sprits  of Salt k,  which  foon  pro- 
duces true  Aqua  Regis.     However,  you  are  to  take# 
Care,  in  this  fecond  Method,  that  the  VefiTel  contain- 
ing the  ^Mixture  be  not  prefently  fhut  up  clofe :   For 
in  that  cafe  it  would  burft.     Befides,   this  Mixture 
muft  be  made  under  the  Chimney,  left  the  fuffocating 
Spirits  fhoUld  fpread  all  over,  and  fill  the  Labora- 
tory. 

129.  Aqua  Regis,  diflblves  perfeftly  Iron,  Copper -, 
Tin,  Gold,  Mercury,  Regulus  of  Antimony,  Bifmuth, 
and  Zink.     It  even  diflblves  Lead  more  than  Spirit  of 
Salt  does ;  however,  it  becomes  fomewhat  troubled  in. 
the  Operation.      If  it   has  its  requifite  Degree  of* 
Strength,  it  does  not  diffolve  Silver :  But  if  you  have 
put  in  the  Mixture-  a  Quantity  of  Salt  Ammoniac^ 
or  of  Marine  Salt,  or  of  Spirit  of  common  Salt,   not 
ftifficient,  it  then  corrodes  Silver,  nay,  it  even  diflblves 
it  in  part,  this  Aqua  Regis  being  imperfeft. 

*  Coroll.  The  Reafon  is  then  felf-evident,  why  in  the  " 
Separation  of  Silver  and  Gold  by  Aqua  Regis,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  ufe  a  Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  of  Marine 
Salt,  or  of  Salt  Ammoniac,  exceeding,  than  one  fhort 
of  the  right  Meafure.  Nor  is  it  left  evident  thence, 
why  an  exaft  Separation  of  Silver  and  Gold  is  better 
effe&ed  with  Aqua  Fortis  than  with  Aqua  Regis  *  as 
the  former  never  corrodes  Gold,  whereas  the  latter 
corrodes  Silver  frequently. 
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Of  Neut  ral  Salts,  confident  at  Menftrua. 

1 30.  The  Neutral  Salts  here  chiefly  ufed,  are  Borax, 
fel  Vttri,  that  is,  the  Scum  of  Glafs  called  by  the 
Germans  Glafs -gatl,  Nitre,  common  Salt,  and  Salt  Am- 
monjack. 

O/Bqrax. 

131.  Borax,  or  Cbryficolla,  (Gold-Sodder)  is  a  Salt 
very  difficult  to  be  diffolved  in  Water.  It  is  white, 
fpmewhat  t ran f parent,  confiding  of  o&oedral  Cry- 
ftals ;  having  a  fweetifh  Flavour  at  6rft,  and  in  the 
End  an  alkaline  urinous  After-tafte.  Borax  expoied 
to  the  Fire,  is  raifed  into  Spume  with  a  hiffing 
Noife,  when  at  lad  the  Veffel  grows  red  hot,  it  be- 
comes a  thin  Fluid,  and  then  growing  cold  it  looks 
like  very  fine  Glafs :  However  it  is  at  any  time  diffo- 
lufcle  in  Water,  though  with  great  Difficulty. 

Scholion.  Borax  being  fo  apt  to  foam  andfivell  on  the 
Ftre,  it  is  very  proper  to  melt  it  before  it  is  ufed ;  left  it 
Jhould  rife  over  the  Veffcls. 

132.  All  Earths  and  Stones,  well  mix'd  and 
ppunded  together  with  Borax,  diffolve  into  Glafs  of 
djfFerent  Species. 

133.  Borax  forwards  very  much  the  melting  of 
petals  difficult  to  be  put  in  Fufion ;  as  are  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Copper,  Iron,  Regulus  of  jfntimony,  and  dimi? 
n|lhe$  them  very  little.  When,  therefore,  Metals  are 
djfperfed,  or  divided  into  very  minute  Parts,  retain- 
ing however  their  metallick  Form,  and  are  then  to  be 
again  reduced  into  one  fingle  Mafs  by  Fire,  Borax  is 
of  very  great  Ufe.  Dirt  and  Arties;  though  in  ever  fo 
fcpall  a  Quantity,  will  certainly  hinder  fmall  Particles 
pf  Gold  and  Silver  from  melting  eafily  into  one  fingle 
Mafs.  But  if  they  are  fo  difpofed  by  a  very  ftrong 
Fire,  as  to  melt  into  Regulus,  a  great  Part  of  the  Me- 
tal will  always  adhere  to  the  flighted  Filthinefs  that  is 
flupg  away.    But  the  viler  kinds  of  Metals  not  only 

undergo 
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undergo  the  above-mentioned  Accidents ;  but  their 
Surfaces  being  fo  far  encreafed,  Copper  and  Iron  turn 
entirely  into  Scoria  and  are  deftroyed,  and  Tin  and 
Lead  are  fo  in  great  Part.  It  is  therefore  very  detri- 
mental when  thefe  viler  Metals  are  mix'd  in  ever  fo 
finall  a  Quantity  with  Gold  and  Stiver.  For  in  the 
melting  there  come  upon  the  Surfaces  light  Scoria*  in 
which  the  Gold  and  Sher  is  retained  as  in  Spunges, 
and  is  hindered  from  running  into  the  Regains.  To  re- 
move thefc  Inconveniences,  Borax  is  added,  becaufe 
as  it  helps  the  melting  of  Metals,  and  of  all  Bodies  by 
Fire,  its  bringing  the  whole  Mafs  to  a  quick  Fufion, 
caufes  the  Metals  to  fink  to  the  Bottom  without  Lofs, 
and  vitrifies  the  lighted  Scoria,  throwing  them  on  the 
Surface.  Which  is  true  of  both  the  nobler  and  the 
viler  Metals,  but  of  Copper  and  Iron  efpecially.  Be- 
fides,  Borax y  by  covering  the  Surface  of  Metal  tor- 
tured in  the  Fire,  as  if  it  were  with  a  kind  of  very 
thin  Glafs,  defends  it  againft  the  combined  Force  of 
the  Fire  and  Air,  which  is  very  deftruttive  of  imper- 
feft  Metals  efpecially  ;  befides,  that  it  alfo  caufes 
Metals  to  melt  in  a  much  lefs  Fire. 

1 34.  It  is  likewife  expedient  to  rub  with  Borax  the 
Iofide  of  the  Crucibles  in  which  the  more  precious 
Metals  are  to  be  melted :  For  they,  by  that  Means 
are  totally  covered  with  a  thin  vitreous  Cruft,  when 
in  Fufion,  and  the  fmall  Cavities  which  never  fail  to 
render  the  Infide  of  even  the  beft  Crucibles,  uneven, 
are  filled  up  :  So  that  the  Metal  may  be  poured  out 
all  very  neatly.  Therefore,  it  is  a  chief  Point  never 
to  negleft  this  particular,  when  any  little  Mafs  of 
Gold  or  Silver  is  to  be  melted  a  fecond  Time. 

135*  Obferve  however,  that,  if  you  melt  Gold 
with  Boraxy  you  muft  add  to  it  a  little  Nitre*  or  Salt 
Arnmomac*  but  not  both  <  together  \  becaufe  they 
would  make  a  Detonation.  For  Borax  alone  makes 
Gold  pale  }  but  it  recovers  its  Colour  again,  by  means 
of  JNitrty  or  of  Salt  Ammoniac. 

i^6.,BoraXy  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
Quality  ($  133.)  is  clafied,  though  improperly,  a- 

mong 
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mong  reducing  Bodies,  that  is,  among  thefe-  ^hicfar 
reftore  Metals,  howfoever  deftroyed,  tp  their,  metal* 
lick  Form  :  For  it  reduces  into  one  Mafs  of  Re- 
gulus,  not  the  deftroyed  Metals,  but  only  the  fcat- 
tered  Particles  of  them*  ' 

137.  There  are  other  neutral  Sails,  ufed  for  the 
promoting  the  Fufion  of  Metals  :  But  they  are  feldom 
alone,  and  almoft'  always  mixed  with  Bodies  of  the 
reducing  Kind  only,  of  which  we  ftall  fpeak  foon. 
For  thefe  alone  almofb  always  dirniniih  fomething 
from  the  grofier  Metals  in  Fire,  or  even  change  them 
aJ together.     Of  this  Kind  are  common  Salt,  Glafs-Gall 
and  Nitre.    However,  of  thefe  Nitre  is  mod  to  be 
avoided  :  It  is  true,  it  promotes  very  well  the  melt- 
ing of  Gold  and  Silver  ;   but  as  it,  on  the  contrary, 
caufes  a  Detonation  with  the  fulphurous  Part  of  the 
coarfe  Metals,  which  is  not  fo  intimately. mixed,  id 
changes  them  into  Calxs,  rnoft  commonly  very  dilli* 
cult  to  be  melted  ;  which  may  be  eafily  experienced 
in  Copper •,  Iron,  Lead,  and  Tin,  mixed  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Nitre,  and  thrown  into  a  red  hot  Cru- 
cible.    Salt  Ammoniack  is  alia  flow  and  then  ufed  by  - 
Afliyers:  Though  its  Defed  maybe  eafily  fupplied, 
fometimes  with  common  Salt,  fometimes  with  Nitte. 
For  it  feldom  is  ufed,  except  in  the  two  Cafes  above- 
mentioned  (§  128.  and  135.)  4iz.  For  the  making  of 
Jqua  Regis,  or  for  the  colouring  of  Gold :  And  the 
former  may  be  very  well  obtained  with  common  Salt, 
and  the  latter  with  Nitre.    For  which  fame  Reason, 
we  have  not  mentioned  Salt  Ammoniac  in  our  ftrft 
Chapter.  .  .'.;/••  ....!.. 

O/Sulphur,  confidered as  a  Menftrutlm. 

138.  Here* we  do  not  understand  by  Sulphur  atfy 
inflammable  Matter  whatever  ($-24)  v  but  that  Mat* 
ter  only  which  is  mixed  with  the  Acid  of  Vitriol.  Sucji 
is  common  foffile  Brimftone,  which,-  in  regatd  to  the 
Acid  rrtbeed  with  it,  has  quite  other  Qualities,  than 
an  unmixed  oily  Principle..  *   ...    ,%: 

139.  The 
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139.  The  purcft  Gold*  when  melted  with  Brimflone* 
remains  perfe&ly  the  lame  as  before  ;  it  lets  the  Sul- 
phur burn  very  freely,  remaining  itfelf  at  the  fame 
Time  entire,  provided  it  was  very  well  cleanfed 
before, 

140.  Silver,  when  it  begins  to  grow  red  hot  in  the 
Crucible,  melts  immediately  by  adding  Brimflone* 
which  of  courfe  renders  it  more  fpeedily  fluid. 
When  poured  out,  it  proves  a  Mafs  that  cuts  very 
eafily,  very  malleable,  of  the  Colour  and  Confidence 
of  Lead.  However,  this  Mafs  being  a  fecond  Time 
expofed  to  a  very  great  and  long  lading  Fire,  is  again 
freed  from  the  Sulphur*  which  is  then  diflipated  ; 
and  then  it  germinates  into  a  kind  of  woolly  Sub- 
fiance,  in  cafe  the  Fire  be  flackened  towards  the 
End. 

141.  Tin  granulated,  and  {(ratified  with  an  equal, 
or  a  double  Quantity  of  Brim/tone*  deflagrates  in  the 
Fire  as  if  Nitre  had  been  added,  and  leaves  the  fluid 
Mafs,  which  becomes  folid  and  confident,  while  it  is 
yet  red  in  the  Fire :  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Fu- 
fion  of  Ttn  is  retarded  by  Sulphur.  The  remaining 
Rjegulus*  under  the  Hammer,  is  very  brittle,  much 
like  a  Semi-Metal,  and  of  the  Colour  of  Lead.  But 
the  Part  of  the  Tin  thus  turned  into  Scoria*  looks 
like  A  flies  and  Duft  at  Top,  but  darker  coloured  and 
cleaner  within.  The  whole  Mafs  of  the  Tin  will  turn 
into  the  like  Scoria*  by  continuing  to  burn  it  with 
frefli  Additions  of  Brimflone. 

142. Lead  melted  with  Brimflone*  after  the  Defla- 
gration turns  into  a  Mafs  hardly  fufible  by  a  great 
Fire,  friable,  confiding  of  very  bright  Particles,  and 
with  whicfr  the  Crucible  is  feen  to  be  wholly  in- 
crudated. 

143.  Copper  made  into  Strata  with  an.  equal  Quan- 
tity of  Brimflone*  melts  immediately  in  the  Fire,  and 
turns  into  a  black  brittle  Mafs.  The  fame  thing 
happens,  when  you  pour  Brimflone  upon  Copper  tho- 
roughly red  hot* 

144.  The 
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144.  The  very  fame  Thing  happens  to  Iron  f  which 
being  taken  red  hot  out  of  the  Fire,  and  rubbed  with 
Sulpbury  melts  immediately  into  a  fpongy  Drofs.  It 
quits  this  Sulphur  with  great  difficulty,  but  melts  very 
eafily  with  it :  So  that  there  is  no  Metal  or  Semi- 
Metal  that  is  (o  friendly  to  Sulphur  as  Iron. 

145.  Regulus  of  Antimony  being  well  pulverifed, 
mixed  with  Sulphur ,  melted,  and  ftirred  with  a  Hook, 
turns  into  crude  Antimony -,  the  Fufion  of  which  is  like- 
wife  promoted  by  Brimftone.  However,  it  is  more 
difficult  than  any  of  the  foregoing  to  mix  with  Brim- 
ftone. 

146.  The  fame  happens  to  Bifmutb  melted  with 
Brimftone  over  the  Fire,  as  doth  Regulus  of  Antimony 
(§  145) :  Which  however  is  a  little  flower.  Thence 
a  Mais  is  produced,  like  Antimony  ^  of  a  faint  grey 
Colour,  confiding  of  minute  and  very  bright  Needles 
[Spiculi]  cutting  each  other  acrofs,and  extremely  brittle. 

147.  Zink  melted  with  Brimftone,  mixes  with  it  not 
very  eafily  ;  but  if  remaining  long  in  a  moderate 
Fire,  it  is  coveted  over  with  Sulphur  poured  at  fevc- 
ral  Times  upon  it,  and  continually  ftirred  with  a 
Poker,  this  at  laft  produces  a  very  brittle,  dark- 
coloured,  fhining  Subftance. 

Coroll.  1.  Therefore,  Iron  being  very  greedy  of 
Sulphur,  all  the  other  Metals  and  Semi-Metals  may 
be  freed  of  Sulphur  by  it. . 

Coroll.  2.  A  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Iron,  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Copper ',  and  a  confiderable  deal  of  Lead 
and  7f*,  are  neceflary  to  abforbe  the  fame  Quantity 
of  Sulphur. 

Coroll.  3.  The  reguline  Part  of  Antimony  is  precipi- 
tated from  Sulphur^  by  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  and 
Silver. 

Coroll  4.  The  Scoria  fwimming  upon  the  Regulus 
of  Antimony  made  by  the  abovefaid  five  Metals 
{Coroll.  3.)  are  more  or  lefs  fufible,  according  as  thefe 
Metals  melt  more  or  lefs  eafily  with  Sulphur  in  the 
Fire :  For  the  Scoria  of  Regulus  of  Antimony  are  nothing 
but  Sulphur  of  Antimony  mixed  with  precipitating  Me* 

tals. 
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tab.  Therefore,  the  Drofs  of  Silver  is  very  eafy, 
chat  of  Tin,  Capper,  and  Iron  more  difficult,  and 
that  of  Lead  the  mod  difficult  of  all,  to  be  melted. 

148.  If  you  throw  into  a  Crucible,  red  hot  on  the 
Fire,  white  artificial  Arfemck,  mixed  with  one  tenth 
Part  of  Brimftone,  and  cover  it  immediately  with  a 
Tile ;  and  then  pour  it  out  after  it  has  been  one  or 
two  Minutes  in  Fufion,  it  becomes  a  folid  brittle  Bo- 
dy, of  a  Citron  Colour  ;  but  if  you  melt  it  in  the 
fame  Manner  with  a  fifth  Part  of  Brimftme,  the 
Mafs,  when  grown  cold,  afiumes  the  red  Colour  ;  if 
at  laft  you  melt  or  fublimate  Arfenick  and  Sulphur 
together,  in  an  equal  Quantity,  it  produces  a  fine  red 
t ran f parent  Mafs,  which  is  called  Rubinus  Arfenicalis, 
Sulphur  Auraium,  the  Arfenical  Ruby,  Sulphur  of 
Gold. 

149.  Brim/lone,  melted  with  half  the  Quantity  of 
fixed  Alcali  (§  96),  turns  into  Hepar  Sulpburis,  Liver 
of  Sulphur,  fo  called  from  its  being  of  a  Liver  Co- 
lour ;  which,  on  account  of  the  ale  aline  Salt  it  con- 
tains, makes  all  Earths  and  Stones  melt  foon  in  the 
Fire.  When  melted  with  any  Metal  whatever,  it 
prefently  makes  it  run,  and  renders  it  brittle,  no 
longer  like  a  Metal  or  Semi-Metal,  and  makes  it  dif- 
folvable  by  Water  :  This  is  fo  general,  that  even 
Gold  and  Silver  are  not  excepted.  Therefore,  there 
are  many  Cautions  to  be  ufed  in  the  roafting  of  Oars 
by  different  Fufions. 

150.  A  like  Hepar  (§  149.)  will  be  produced,  with 
vicriolate  Tartar  with  Glafs-Gall  and  other  neutral 
fixed  Salts,  containing  the  vitriol ick  Acid,  if,  when 
they  are  red  or  in  Fufion  in  the  Fire,  you  add  to  them 
Coal-duft,  or  any  other  more  fixt  Phlogift. 

151.  The  Hepar  Sulpburis  *  is  not  fo  ftrong, 
when  made  with  fixed  Nitre  made  with  Coals,  or 
with  Alcali  compofed  of  Tartar  and  Nitre,  nor  with 
neutral  Salts  with  an  addition  of  Sulphur ',  already  con- 
taining the  vitriolick  Acid. 

•  Frid.  Hoffmann'*,  Obfcrr.  Phyfico-Chcmi. 

Of 
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O/Cements. 

152.  We  have  already  declared  ("§104;  and  119.) 
what  were  the  Effeds  upon  Metals  and  Semi-Metals 
of  acid  Menftrua*  condenfed  in  a  fluid  Form,  by  a 
Heat  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Fire  which  makes 
them.ebulliate.  It  now  remains,  that  we  fhould  exa- 
mine what  are  the  Effefts  of  the  felf-farne  Men/irua, 
urged  with  the  Degree  of  Fire  which  makes  them 
red  hot,  upon  the  Bodies  aforefaid. 

153.  But,  as  the  acid  Salts  condenfed  into  Liquors 
(§105,  108,  113,  126,  128.)  cannot  bear  to  be 
made  red  hot,  and  are  refolved  by  a  much  lefs  Fire, 
into  Vapours  which  cannot  be  reftrained ;  this  re- 
quires another  manual  Operation  :  For  the  Acid  of 
Vinegar  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  Cryftals  of 
Verdigreafe>  nor  the  Spirits  of  Nitre  and  Salts  be  ex- 
tracted out  of  them,  by  terreftrial  Additions,  or  by 
Vitriol  (§113,  126)  ;  nor  in  Ihort  the  Acid  of  Vitriol 
itfelf  be  fetched  out  of  its  metallick  or  terreftrial  Ma- 
trix,  without  the  Aftion  of  a  very  ftrong  Fire. 
Therefore,  you  are  to  proceed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
the  Bodies  to  be  changed  by  thefe  acid  Spirits,  be  in 
the  fame.  Veffcl  wherein  the  faid  Spirits  are  pro- 
duced, and,  when  made  red  hot  therein,  be  furround- 
ed  on. every  Side  with  the  agitated  Vapours  of  the 
fame  Spirits.  This  is  eafily  obtained, .  if  you  put  the 
faid  Bodies  among  the  Matter  itfelf  which  is  to  emit 
the  acid  Spirits,  after  having  moiftened  it  lightly, 
and  preffed  it ;  and  then  expofe  them  together  to  the 
Fire.  This  Operation  is  then  called  Cementation  \  and 
the  dry  Species*  which  melt  the  acid  Menfirua*  and 
are  commonly  ufed  for  this  Operation,  are  called 
Cements. 

154.  The  Proportion  of  the  Additions  ufed  in 
making  the  Cements*  is  the  fame  as  in  the  Diftillation 
of  acitl  Spirits  (§  113,  and  126).  But  common  Salt 
and  Nitre  being  the  melting  Menftrua  of  Metals 
(§  137)*  and  Vitriol  becoming  extremely 'hard,  by  the 

fame 
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.lame  Fire  which  is  proper  to  be  ufed  in  Cementations, 
that  is,  not  a  very  ftrong  one  ;  on  this  Account,  they 
life  a  Quantity  of  Mrick-duji,  Colcothar,  &c.  three  or 
'.four  times  greater  y  left  the  Salts  happening  to  melt, 
•by  employing  a  Eire  a  little  ftropger,  they  fhould  at 
the  fameTime  put  the  Metals  inFufion,  and  above  all 
Gold  and  Silver  :.  For  this  is  the  Method  of  prevent- 
ing the  melting  of  Salts  j  or  if  they  melt,  you  at  leaft 
.hinder  them  by  that  Means  from  running. together, 
and  from  hardening  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  that  the* 
Mafs  may  not  be  pulled  afupder,  and  the  interpofed 
Metal  be  feparated',   but  with  difficulty.  '  For  the 
fame  Reafon,  ft  is  not  proper  hete  to  ufe  Bole  alone, 
as  an  additional  Help,  becauie  it  hardens  like  a  Stone 
in  the  Fire. 

155.  But,  that  the  Spirits  which  are  driven  out 
(§153,  154.)  of  the  Matter  of  the  Cement,,  may  aft 
the  longer  and  with  greater  Force  ;  the  Veffels  in 
which  the  Cementation  is  made,  rauft  be  clofed,  the 
Clofures  being  flopped  with  Clay,  though  not  alto- 
gether without  vent.  By  this  Means  the  Spirits,  are 
beaten  back,  and  yet  not  fo  abfolutely  confined,  as 
not  to  be  able*  wljen  the  Fire  is  incteafed,  to  make 
their  way  through  the  Clofures  of  the  Veflels;  which 
vent  being  not  given  them,  the  Veflels  would  infalli- 
bly burftr 

156..  Among  Metals,  Copper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tin, 
and  all  Semi-Metals,  being  committed  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  (§  153,  1.94.)  Cements,  are  totally 
•  corroded  in  a  few  Hours :  Which  will  be  the  fooner 
done,  if  they  are. intermixed  with  the  Cement,  in  form 
of  Lamina1 s,  or  of  Granulation. 

157.  Thus  it  is  that  Silver}*  immediately  con- 
fumed  by  the  feveral  Species  of  Spirit  of  NHre :  Nay, 
Spirit  of  Salt  con  fumes  Silver*  when  ufed  in  this  Man- 
ner, .  which  othfcrwife  does  not  corrode  it,  when  it  has 
the  Form  of  a  fluid  Body.  Nor  does  Silver  rcflft  the 
Vapours  of  Vitriel  in  a  Cementation.  Nay,  fche  Vine- 
gar bi  Vegetables  itfelf,  concentrated  in  the  Cryftals 

of  Verdigreafe,  and  mixed    with. xerreitrial  \ Bodies, 

when 
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when  ufed  as  a  Cement,  takes  like  wife  fomething  from 
Silver.  But  Gold  remains  untouched,  in  all  the  afore- 
laid  Cements.  The  other  Metals,  and  all  the  Semi- 
Metals,  whenever  they  are  intermixed  with  Gold  (if 
this  be  granulated,  or  reduced  into  Lamina's)  are 
eroded  from  it  by  Cementation ;  this  however  is  fome- 
what  more  difficult  for  Silver  ;  but  Copper,  when 
mixed  with  Gold  in  greater  Quantity,  is  confumed 
pretty  foon  :  Neverthelefs,  a  fmall  Part  of  it  remain- 
ing in  the  Gold,  is  fo  ftrongly  defended  by  the  latter, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  Matter  to  feparate  them  perfectly 
by  Cementation. 

158.  The  feveral  Com  po  fit  ions  and  Effefts  of  Ce- 
ments, (hall  be  defcribed  in  the  following  Part,  when 
we  come  to  the  Operations  to  be  made  with  Gold. 

Of  the  simpler  and  reductive  Fluxes. 

159.  Whatever  caufes  a  Body,  hardly  or  not  at  all 
fufible  by  Fire,  to  melt,  is  called  a  Flux. 

160.  But,  what  Species  of  Bodies  have  that  (§  159.) 
Faculty  which  caufes  them  to  be  called  Fluxes*  you 
are  to  fee  (§  46,  and  follow,  97,  fcfr.  130,  &c.) 
where  we  treated  of  the  Glafs  of  Lead,  and  of  fixed 
and  neutral  alcaline  Salts.  Afiayers  ufe  them,  when 
they  want  to  make  Minerals  in  a  fmall  Quantity : 
This  caufes  them  to  be  called  Sales  Fuforiu  But  when 
a  greater  Quantity  of  Minerals  is  to  be  worked  upon, 
it  is  feldom  poffible  to  ufe  Fluxes  of  this  Kind  with 
Benefit,  becaufe  they  are  very  expenfive.  Then,  in- 
(lead  of  the  above-mentioned  Salts,  they  ufe  fuch 
Stones  as  are  vitrificable  by  a  gentle  Fire  ;  or  the  Sco- 
ria made  of  the  fame  Stones  when  melted,  which 
ferves  this  Purpofe  (till  better :  For  the  more  often 
thefe  Stones  have  been  expofed  to  the  Fire,  the  more 
eafily  they  axe  put  in  Fufion  :  The  Reafon  of  which 
feems  to  be  the  alcaline  Salt,  proceeding  from  the 
Fewel  of  the  Fire,  and  adherent  to  the  (aid  Scorue 
($  97).  Therefore,  thefe  Things  being  in  large 
Quantities  added  to  Ores,  in  great  Operations,  they 

caufc 
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fcaufe  the  faid  Ores  to  melt,  which  are  otherwife  ren* 
dered  refraftory  by  the  calcareous  and  ihcombuftible 
Stones  and  Earths  mixed  with  them  :  Which,  how- 
ever, is  not  fo  eafily  obtained  with  the  faid  Scoria,  a9 
by  Means  df  the  above-mentioned  Glafs  of  Lead  and 
Salt,  fiut  the  gteat  Price  of  thefe  hinders  their  being 
frequently  ufed. 

161.  We  have  already  faid  (§  51,  98,  133,  aftd 
137.)  how  ufeful  thefe  Salts  (§  159,  160.)  were,  for 
the  meltirig  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  of  their  Calxs. 
But  when,  in  the  Fufion  itfelf,  Gold  and  Silver  are  to 
be  purged  bf  other  Merals  and  Semi-Metals,  then  itr 
is  proper  to  ufe  Nitre  only*  or  at  moft  Nitre  together 
with  other  Salts.  For  Semi-Metals,  and  the  four  lef9 
perfeft  Metals,  ate  deftroyed  (§  13?.)  by  Nitre  ;  in 
which  Cafe  Nitre,  by  its  Detonation  with  their  Sul- 
phurs, is  in  part  alkalized,  and,  by  help  of  a  gentle 
Fire,  turns  the  Calxs  proceeding  from  thefe  Metals* 
into  a  vitribus  and  much  attenuated  Scoria. 

Coroll.  Thence  the  Reafon  is  plain,  why  Gold  and 
Silver  made  brittle,  are  readily  reftbred  to  their  Mal- 
leability by  Nilte  ;  For  Semi-Metals*  and  among 
Metals  Lead  and  Tin  moft  of  all,  communicate  this 
Fault  to  Gold  and  Silver  :  But  being  changed  by  Nitr* 
in  the  Manner  aforefaid  (§  161.)  they  are  in  a  fimple 
Fufion  again  rejefted  by  Gold  and  Silver:  So  thac 
they  can  no  longer  mix  with  thefe  Metals,  unlefa 
fome  Reduction  is  made.  However,  there  is  no  other 
Body  that  can,  by  rhixing  With  Silver  and  Gold,  render 
them  brittle,  unlefs  crude  Charcoals  happening  to  fall 
into  the  Veffel  wherein  Gold  and  Silver  are  melted* 
ihould  impregnate  it  with  fomething  arfenical  ;  there 
being  fome  Arfenick  contained  in  Coals  of  this  Kind* 
&s  is  demonftrated  by  Stabl  and  Hoffman. 

162*  The  moft  imperfedt  Metals,  and  the  Semi- 
Metals  melt  trtore  eafily,  by  adding  Salts  (§  159, 160.) 
to  them,  than  they  do  of  themfelves.  However* 
they  always  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  Subftance  by 
this  mean9,  which  happens  efpecially  wich  regard  to 
Copper  and  Iron.     To  mend  this,  it  is  neceffary  to 
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add  fomc  kind  of  fat  Body,  that  prevents  the  De- 
ftru&ion,  and  reduces  Metals  already  deftroyed: 
And  this  is  the  more  neceflary,  when  Calxs  prepared 
either  by  burning,  or  by  a  Detonation  with  Nitre, 
are  to  be  reduced.  The  Flux  proper  for  this  Opera- 
tion, is  very  well  prepared  in  the  Manner  following  : 
Take  one  Part  of  common  Nitre;  of crude  Tartar*  tho- 
roughly dried,  two  or  three  Parts;  pound  them  fcpa- 
rately  into  a  very  fine  Powder;  then  grind  them  well 
together  -,  put  them  into  an  Earthen  Pot,  narrow  at 
the  Orifice,  not  glazed  within,  and  of  a  Capacity 
three  Times  larger  than  the  Powder  requires :  Which 
done,  put  them  on  a  gentle  Fire.  So  foon  as  the 
Mafs  begins  to  be  inflamed  with  a  Noife,  fhut  the 
Orifice  with  a  Tile.  After  the  Detonation,  this  will 
produce  a  black,  oily,  alkaline  Salt,  eafily  fufible  in 
the  Fire,  called  Fluxus  Niger*  or  black  Flux  •*  put  it 
into  a  Pot  clofely  fhut,  and  in  a  dry  warm  Place,  to 
prevent  its  growing  moid. 

Coroll.  Tartar  being  burnt  alone  in  Veffels  clofely 
fhut,  or  detonated  with  Nitre*  is  moil:  quickly  al- 
kalized, and  thus  retains  a  confiderable  Part  of  the 
Oil  which  it  contains  abundantly,  and  which  is  fixed 
enough.  For  thisReafon,  it  very  eafily  turns  into  a  re- 
ducing Flux.  This  Flux*  therefore,  on  account  of  its 
alkaline  Salts*  difiblves  Earths  and  Stones*  and  changes 
them  into  an  imperfect  kind  of  Glafs  (§  97.)  by  a 
moderate  melting  Fire.  But  the  Oil  being  of  a  more 
fixed  Nature,  ftill  remains  concealed  therein,  and  is 
requifite  both  to  preferve  Metals  from  being  deftroy- 
ed,  and  to  reduce  fuch  as  are  deftroyed  already 

(*90. 
Scholion.  I.    If  the  Pot  is  glazed  within*  and  part 

pf  the  glazing  comes  off*  and  mixes  and  melts  with  the 
Flux,  it  is  again  reduced  to  Lead,  and  thus  may  difap- 
point  the  Artificer  :  Becaufe*  this  Cruft  of  Glafe  is  ap- 
plied to  Pots  with  Litharge  or  with  Lead. 

Scholion.  II.  All  Fluxes  mujl  be  kept  and  ufed  very 
dry  i  for  tnoift  Salts  foam  very  much  *  and  when  the 
Operations  are  done  in  clofe  Vejfels*  if  the  Fire  is  quickly 
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increa/ed,  not  being  *M*  to  get  rid  of  the  Moifture,  it 
fplits  the  Vejfels. 

1 63.  If  equal  Parts  of  the  fame  Ingredients  (§  1 62.) 
are  detonated  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Oil  is  almoft 
entirely  confumed  by  the  abundance  of  Nitre,  and  the 
reft  looks  like  an  afh  or  white  coloured  Salt,  more  al- 
kaline and  (harp  than  the  foregoing  j  wherefore  it  is 
called  Fluxus  alius,  or  white  Flux. 

164.  The  Fluxus  alius  (§  163.)  is  very  efficacious 
to  diflblve  Stones  and  Earths  ;  but  of  a  lefs  reducive 
Virtue ;  and  deftroys  the  Metal,  when  the  Fire  is 
continued  a  little  longer  than  is  required. 

165.  Thefe  Fluxes  are  likewife  of  very  great  Ser* 
vice,  to  reduce  Metals  from  their  refpeftive  Calxs% 
and  to  free  them  from  the  S tones  $  in  which  they  are 
inherent.  But  when  the  refradkory  Calx  of  Iron  is  to 
be  reduced  by  a  great  and  long  lading  Fire  ;  thefe 
Fluxes  being  infinitely  attenuated,  though  confined  in 
clofe  Veflcls,  1.  part  from  their  oily  Principle  : 
2.  then  their  alkaline  Salt  remaining  (till,  they  be- 
gin to  con  fume  the  Veflels,  of  what  Matter  focver 
they  may  be  made  (§  97),  and  (lip  away,  making 
their  way  through  them.  The  firft  Fault  is  mended, 
by  adding  CoaT-duft,  becaufe  this  lofes  not  its  fixed 
Oil,  without  the  Help  of  a  free  Air  :  The  other  Fault 
is  remedied  with  common  Glafs  made  of  a  due  Mixture 
of  Flints  and  fixed  Alkali :  For  this  is  fufible  enough, 
it  melts  with  Fluxes  added  to  it,  and  by  its  Vifcofity 
in  a  Manner  coagulates  and  faturates  the  Salt,  and 
thus  hinders  it  from  eafily  corroding  the  Veflels. 

166.  Artificers  compofe  a  great  many  Fluxes  with 
the  above-mentioned  Salts  (§  97,  130.)  and  with  the 
reductive  ones;  nay,  fome  ufe  as  many  different 
Fluxes  as  there  are  different  Oars  and  Metals  j  all 
which,  however,  we  think  altogether  needlefs  to  de- 
fcriUe.  It  is  better  to  have  explained  a  few  of  the 
fimpler  ones,  which  ferve  for  all  the  others,  and  are 
very  eafily  prepared,  than  to  tire  the  Reader  with 
confufed  Compofitions :  And  this  chiefly,  becaufe 
unflrillcd  Artificers   fomcumes   attempt  to   obtain 
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with  many  Ingredients  of  the  fame  Nature  heaped  up 
beyond  Meafure,  and  with  much  Labour,  though 
not  more  properly  and  more  fecurely,  whit  might 
have  been  eafily  effe&ed,  With  one  only  and  the  fame 
Ingredient,  thus  increafing  the  Number,  not  at  all 
the  Virtue  of  the  Things  employed,  Neverthelefs* 
if  any  one  loves  Variety,  he  may,  according  to  the 
Proportions  and  Cautions  above  prefcribed,  at  his 
Will  chufe  among  the  Ampler  Kinds  fuch  as  will  belt 
fuit  his  Purpofe,  and  compofe  a  Variety  of  Fluxes 
with  them. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Docimaftical  Utenfils. 

167.  T  Comprehend  under  this  Title  the  Vefiefe, 

X  Furnaces,  and  other  paffivelnftruments,  ne- 

ceflary  for  the  conveniently  and  accurately  perfefting 

of  docimaftical  Operations. 

< 

I.   Of  Ve  s  s  e  l  s. 

168.  The  firft.among  docimaftick  Veffels,  is  the 
CoppeU  or  lefler  Cup  made  of  Bone-afbes%  which  isaVef- 
fel  made  of  fuch  Matter,  that  it  indeed  contains  melted 
Metals,  fo  long  as  they  are  in  their  true  metallick 
State,  but  abforbs  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Bo- 
dies, .  when  they  are  vitrified. 

169.  The  Matter  of  Coppels  (§  168.)  therefore, 
muft  be  chofen  fuch  as  can  refift  the  ltrongeft  Fire, 
not  running  eafily.  into  Glafs  with  vitrificable  Bodies, 
as  for  Inftance  with  Glafs  of  Lead,  and  fit  to  be  re- 
duced into  a  well  coherent,  though  porous  Mafs. 
The  bcfk.Eaftb  for  this  Purpofe  was  fbpnd,  »that 
which  is  made  of  calcined  Bones  of  air  Animals,  a 
very  few  excepted,  cfpecially  Swine-bones :  For 
when  it  is  made  of  the  latter  it  receives ,  fomething 
metallick  in1  it,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  abforbs 
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Glafs.  But  the  beft  Bones  are  thofe  of  Calves,  Oxen, 
Sheep  and  Horfes,  efpecially  the  fmalleft,  which  are 
the  more  eafily  calcined,  the  longer  they  have  been 
cxpofed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air. 

170.  The  Calcinatiorf of thefe Bones  (§  169)  muft 
be  made  for  a  few  Hours,  or  more,  according  to  their 
Bignefs,  in  a  great  open  Fire  :  Therefore,  you  muft 
pick  up  the  fmaller  ones,  and  thofe  which  are  left 
covered  with  fat.  You  will  have  a  fure  Sign  of  the 
Calcination's  being  perfeft,  if  you  fee  not  one  black 
Spot  without  the  Bones,  nor  any  within  when  you 
break  them. 

171.  When  thefe  Bones  are  perfe&ly  white  (§  1 70), 
pound  them  in  a  Mortar,  fift  them  through  a  very 
fine  Sieve  5  or  if  you  have  none  of  this  Kind  at  hand, 
grind  the  coarfer  Powder  upon  a  very  hard  Stone  into 
a  very  fine  Flour,  and  then  wafh  it  with  warm  frefli 
Water :  For  during  the  Calcination,  the  Bones  are 
almoft  always  impregnated  with  the  Salt  of  the  A  flies 
of  the  Fewel  of  the  Fire.  Then  this  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent Earth  for  the  making  of  Coppels  *. 

172.  Fifh-bones,  when  very  final) v  are  more  eafily 
calcined  than  thofe  of  other  Animals :  Which  may 
be  eafily  done  in  a  large  open  Earthen  Veflel.  Thefe 
Bones  being  then  pulverized  are  ft  ill  better  than  the 
foregoing  (§171). 

173.  Parget  or  Plafter  made  of  fome  kinds  of 
Spaad,  is  almoft  preferable  to  the  aforefaid  Earths 
(§  171,  172).  But  it  is  not  every  Spaad  will  ferve 
this  Purpofe.  You  muft  then,  before  you  prepare  a 
Quantity  of  this  Parget,  previoufiy  try  whether  it 
will  fucceed,  or  not.  The  Calcination  of  this  Kind  of 
Spaad  is  made  in  an  earthen  Veflel,  clofed  with  a 
Tile  upon  a  gentle  Fire:  This  occafions  a  little 
crackling,  which  being  over,  the  Calcination  is  per- 
feft. 

174.  But,  as  the  Preparation  of  the  Alhes  of  Bones 
is  toilfome  enough  (§  171,  172)  ;  and  the  faid  Kinds 
6f  Spaad  not  to  be  found  every  where  -,  on  thU  Ao- 

•  It  is  called  by  fome  Clar. 
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count,  when  you  have  a  great  many  Coppels  to 
make,  you  may  fupply  this  Want  with  Afhes  of  Ve- 
getables.    But  left  the  Coppels  fhould  vitrify,   be* 
caufe  of  the  alkaline  Salt  adhering  to  thefe  Afhes, 
you  muft  previoufly  ufe  the  following  Preparation. 
Let  hot,  white,  and  very  light  Embers  made  of 
fofc  Wood,  be  (trained  through  a  Sieve  by  pouring 
pure  Water  upon  them  *,  •  that  all  the  Coals  that 
happen  to  adhere  to  them,  may  be  feparated,  and 
the  beft  and  fined  Afhes  may  not  fly  away.    Pour 
upon  this  drained  Dull  pure  and  boiling  Water ;  ftir 
it  with  a  Wooden  Stick  ;  then  let  the  Afhes  fubfidc 
quietly,  and  the  Water  which  fwims  a  Top,  and  which 
at  firft  remains  always  troubled,  be  decanted :  Pour 
new  Water  on  the  remaining  Afhes,  and  after  they 
have  fubfided  a  fecond  Time,     decant  it  again  r 
Repeat  this  over  and  over,  till  the  Water  fwimming 
a  Top  proves  altogether  infipid  :    Then  pour  freff* 
Water  again,  ftir  it  with  the  Wooden  Stick,  and  af- 
ter eight  or  twelve  Seconds,  pour  it  out  as  yet  trou- 
bled, into  a  clean  Veffel :  Part  of  the  Afhes  will  re- 
main in  the  foregoing  Veffel,  in  which  the  (aid  waft- 
ing has  been  made  :  Pour  Water  upon  this  Remaind- 
er,   ftir  it  and  wafh  it  likewife,  and  then,  after  a 
lhort  Reft,  pour  it  into  the  fecond  VefTel :  Repeat 
this  in  the  fame  Manner,   till  there  remains  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  firft  Veffel  nothing  but  a  little  Sand, 
or  fome  other  coarfer  Corpufcules.     Let  the  wafhed 
Afhes  reft  till  they  fubfide,  and  the  Water  fwimming 
at  Top  be  decanted  foftly.    Thus  you  will  have  good 
Earth,  free  from  redundant  Salt  and  0/7,  and  immu- 
table by  Fire ;  which,  however,  being  reduced  into 
fmall  Balls,    burnt  again  in  a  Potter's  Oven,    and 
then  wafhed  anew,  will  prove  better  ftill. 

175.  Finally,  put  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Afhes  of 
the  Bones  of  Beafts  orofFifhes  (§  171,  172.)  into  a 
very  clean  Earthen  Veflel,  and  a  fecond  Time  calcine 
them  during  a  few  Hours,  in  the  ftrongeft  Fire, 
wafh  them  next  with  Water,  then  grind  them  upon  a 
Porphyry  into  a  moftfubtil  Powder,  to  be  kept  fe- 
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rately,   for  the  Ufes  foon  to  be  mentioned.     It  is 
called  in  German  Clair* 

176.  The  hollow  of  the  Coppels,  which  receives 
and  contains  the  Metal,  mud;  be  a  fpherical  Segment, 
not  very  deep  5  firft,  that  the  Surface  of  the  melted 
Mafs,  let  this  be  ever  fo  much  diminished,  be  fuffi- 
ciently  viftble  to  the  Eye  of  the  Artificer ;  fecondly, 
chat  the  Metal  left  in  that  Cavity,  may  melt  together 
in  one  Globule.  But  the  outfides  of  the  Coppels  mull: 
be  only  a  fmall  Matter  convergent  towards  the  Balis, 
like  a  truncated  Cone ;  that  it  may  Hand  .# rm  upon 
its  Balis. 

^  177.  But  that  this  Figure  (§  176.)  may  eafily  be 
given  the  Coppels,  you  are  to  have  Copper  or  Brajs 
Moulds,  the  Figure  of  which  is  defcribed  (Plat.  I. 
Fig.  I.  and  II.)  where  we  have  added  an  exalt  Ex- 
planation. You  likewife  find  their  various  Sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  of  the  Metal  to  be  worked 
in  the  Coppels. 

178.  With  all  theft  Preparations  (§  168 — 177.) 
you  will  make  the  docimaftical  Coppels.     1.  Take 
Alhes  of  Bones,  of  Beads,  or  of  Fifties  alone,  or  two 
Parts  of  Wood  Alhes  (§  1 74.)  and  one  Part  of  dry 
Alhes  of  Bones  (§  171.)  mix  them  well  in  a  Mortar, 
or  upon  Porphyry  ;  then  add  to  them  by  Drops  juft 
as  much  Water,  or  of  white  of  Eggs  diluted  with 
Water,  as  will  be  neceflary  to  make  the  Matter  ftick 
together,  when  ftrongly  prefied  between  the  Fingers, 
and  not  more  or  lt&  :  Or  if  you  ufe  Spaad  (§  173.) 
let  it  be  fprinkled  in  the  fame  Manner  with  a  Solution 
of  Vitriol    Put  a  large  Quantity  of  the  wetted  Dull 
into  a  fmall  Mortar  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  II.)  fupported  up* 
on  a  firm  Prop ;  prefs  down  with  your  Fingers  the 
Mafs  poured  loofely  in  *,  that  the  Capacity  of  the 
Mortar  may  be  quite  full  of  it ;  and  lay  the  Remainder 
afide.  2.  Put  the  Peftle  perpendicular  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  I.) 
Into  thfe  Mortar,  and  then  with  a  Mallet  drive  it  with 
three  or  four  Blows,  according  to  the  different  Diame- 
ftr  of  the  Veffel  that  is  to  be  made,   and  make 
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the  Mafs  pretty  compaft,  taking  care  left  the  Peftfc 
lhould  rub  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Mortar.  3.  Hav- 
ing then  removed  the  Peftle,  ftrew  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Cavity  of  the  fmall  Veffel,  with  Alhes  of  dry 
Bones  ground  extremely  fine  (§  175),  which  is  don? 
with  the  Sieve  (P\at.  I.  Fig.  IV) :  Again,  put  the 
Peftle  into  the  Mbrtar,  after  having  firft  wiped  i? 
with  a  clean  Rag,  and  drive  it  pretty  ftrongly  with 
one  or  two  Blows  more.  4.  Then  have  at  hand  a 
fmall  wooden  Plank,  ftrewed  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch 
thick  with  dry  Allies,  put  upon  it  the  Mortar  con- 
taining the  Cpppel  already  prepared,  fp  that  the  let 
fer  Bafis  of  it  be  underneath  ;  prefs  it  againft  the 
fmall  Board:  the  Coppel  will  theq  eafily  quit  its 
Mould  :  L?t  next  the  prominent  Inequalities  at  the 
upper  Edge  and  Bottom  of  the  Coppel,  be  cut  off 
with  a  fharp  Knife ;  Finally,  let  the  Coppel  inverted 
be  laid  afide  in  a  dry  Place. 

Ijg.  Therefore,  the  dry  A(hes  called  C7#r,  muft 
be  applied  to  the  Infide  of  the  Coppel,  that  the  little 
Inequalities  moft  commonly  remaining  there,  may  be 
filled,  and  make  a  Sort  of  very  fine  Sieve,  admitting 
through  it  vitrified  Bodies,  and  retaining  Gold  and 
Silver  :  Thus,  when  the  Cavity  of  the  Coppel  is 
carefully  done  over  with  thefe  Allies,  it  wjll  be  no 
great  Harm,  if  the  Mafs  (§  178.)  ufed  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Coppels,  happens  to  be  defiled  with  a  fmall 
Mixture  of  Sand  or  of  ahy  other  Powder  more  eafy 
to  be  vitrified,  And  indeed  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
avoid  this  Fault  entirely,  efpecially  when  you  ufe 
Wood- Afhes.  Thence  the  Reafon  is  plain,  why 
this  Duft  (§  175.)  muft  be  prepared  with  fo  much 
care.  Therefore  great  Cautions  are  to  be  taken, 
that  the  levigation  of  this  Duft  be  not  made  upon  a 
foft  Stone :  becaufe  Particles  of  it  being  by  Chance 
rubbed  off  might  fpoil  the  Powder. 

180.  The  Coppels  ought  to  be  rather  more  thai} 
lefs  compact  :  the  latter  being  always  hurtfuj  ; 
whereas  the  former,  by  abforbing  the  Glafs  more  (low- 
ly, does  but  retard  the  Operation  a  little. 

181.  There- 
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181.  Therefore,  Coppels  made  of  Afhes  of  Bones 
of  Beafts,  of  Fifh-bones,  and  of  Spaad,  are  excel- 
lent, as  they  need  not  be  made  very  hot  at  firft,  and 
require  not  the  Regimen  of  the  Fire  to  be  fo  drift ly 
obferved.  But  if  you  add  to  them  Wood-afhes,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  make  the  Coppels  pretty  hot, 
before  you  put  the  Metal  into  them:  Which  being 
neglefted,  the  aqueous  Vapours  forcing  their  Way 
cut,  will  caufe  the  Metal  to  be  thrown  out  in  Drops ; 
for  Coppels  of  this  Kind  can  never  be  perfeftly  dri- 
ed by  the  Air  alone  ;  there  being  always  fontething 
of  an  Alcaline  Salt  adherent  to  Wood-afhes,  which 
attrafts  the  Water  out  of  the  Air:  As  the  dark  Co- 
lour of  thefe  Afhes,  and  the  Solution  of  Ammoni- 
ack  Salt  poured  upon  them  evidently  (hew.  For 
which  very  reafon,  thefe  Afhes  are  more  difpofed 
to  Vitrification,  than  Afhes  of  Bones  ;  for  the  latter 
^re  nearer  the  nature  of  incombuftible  Stones. 

Coroll.  Hence  likewife  it  is  plain,  why  the  dry 
Powder  (§  175.)  wherewith  the  Cavity  of  the  Coppel 
is  done  over,  feparates  more  eafily  in  the  Operation 
of  the  Coppelling,  when  Wood-afhes  have  entered 
into  the  Matter  of  the  Coppels:  *  Which  is  vaftly 
prejudicial ;  becaufe  when  thefe  things  adhere,  they 
either  increafe  the  Weight,  or  cannot  be  got  out  of 
the  Bed  of  Metal,  without  fomething  of  it  being 
loft, 

182.  As  to  the  moiftening  of  the  Matter  of  Cop- 
pels (§  178.)  you  are  to  take  care,  (1.)  Not  to  ufe  a 
Fluid  too  mucilaginous  and  fat:  For  this  makes 
Coppels  fo  compaft,  that  they  not  only  rejeft  vitri- 
fied Bodies,  and  yield  them  a  very  flow  PafTage,  but 
alfo  fplit  when  made  very  hot,  lofing  firft  their  oily 
Part.  (2.)  Not  to  ufe  fuch  mucilaginous  Fluids,  as 
may  produce  a  great  deal  of  fixt  Alkaline  Salt  in  the 
heating  of  the  Coppel ;  as  the  tartareous  Dregs  of 
fermented  Bodies  do.  (3.)  Not  to  moiften  the 
Afhes  too  much  :  for  then  the  Surface  of  the  Cop- 
pels is  never  perfeftly  neat.  (4.)  Some  mix  about 
ene  tenth  Part  of  decanted  Clay  to  the  faid  (§  178.) 

Afhes 
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Afhes:  And  when  this  is  done,  the  Matter  muft  be 
moiftened  with  Water  only ;  becaufe  the  Clay 
makes  the  Afhes  (tick  fufficiently  together.  How* 
ever,  take  care  that  too  much  of  Clay  be  not  added  ; 
And  you  muft  always  regard  the  federal  Degrees  of 
jFatnefs  of  this  Earth.  (5)  If  the  Afhes  of  Bones 
are  not  ground  too  coarfe,  their  being  fprinkled  with 
pure  Water,  makes  them  fo  coherent,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  adding  any  Clay,  or  mucilaginous  Fluid* 
to  increafe  the  Cohefion ;  for  Coppels  of  this  kind, 
4s  well  as  thofe  made  with  Spaad  (§  173. J  need 
hardly  be  made  hot  before  the  Metal  is  put  into 
them. 

Coroll.  It  is  then  plain,  why  the  Operation  done 
in  a  Coppel  made  with  Afhes  of  the  Bones  of  Beafts, 
of  Fifh  Bones,  or  with  Parget  of  Spaad,  lafts  a  lit- 
tle longer,  but  is  more  fecurely  performed,  than  if 
Wood-Afhes  had  been  mixt  to  it.  For  as  it  re- 
ceives more  flowly  a  vitrified  Metal,  on  account  of 
its  own  com  pa  ft  Subftance  -,  fo  it  is  lefs  to  be  feared, 
that  any  thing  of  a  perfeft  Metal  fhould  be  abforb- 
ed ;  though  the  Management  of  the  Fire  be  not  fo 
fcrupuloufly  minded. 

183.  Thefe  fmall  Veflels  made  of  Afhes  (§  168.) 
ferve  for  docimaftick  Operations  not  very  exten- 
five :  But  if  a  larger  Quantity  of  Metals  is  to  be 
work'd  upon,  we  accordingly  ufe  greater  Coppels, 
one  Foot  and  a  half  broad,  commonly  called  Teft. 
But  thefe  are  made  with  Wood-afhes ;  but  not  pre- 
pared with  fo  much  Care  as  (§  1 74.)  They  add 
to  them  Brick-duft  beaten  very  fine.  In  this 
cafe,  they  ufe  for  Moulds,  either  the  earthen  Pot, 
or  the  Iron-ring  reprefented  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  VIIL 
and  XI.) 

184.  The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows: 
(1)  In  an  earthen  Veffel  not  glazed  within,  and  by 
its  Depth  and  Largenefs  proportioned  to  the  diffe- 
rent Quantity  of  Metal  to  be  put  in  it.  Let  the 
infide  of  it  be  well  moiftened  with  Water ;  that  the 
Afhes  to  be  put  into  it  mfcy  adhere  the  better.    (2) 

Put 
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jPut  the  Afhes  juft  mentioned,  and  moiftened  in  the 
lame  Manner  (§  178.)  as  was  faid  about  Coppels, 
into  this  veflel ;  fo  that  it  may  be  half  full  of  them  : 
Then  prefs  them  with  a  wooden  indented  Peftle* 
(Plat.  I.  Fig.  XII.)  or  (if  you  are  making  but  a 
ibiall  Teft)  with  "only  a  wooden  Cylinder  an  inch 
thick.  When  prefied,  add  upon  them  fome  other 
A  flies,  to  be  prefied  in  the  fame  manner;  till  the 
earthen  Veflel  be  almoft  quite  full :  Remove  the  fu- 
perfluous  Afhes  with  an  Iron  Rule.  (3.)  Let  the  In* 
equalities  remaining  at  the  Border  be  fmoothed  with, 
a  wooden-Ball  rolled  about :  This  done,  cut  the  Ca- 
vity with  a  bowed  Iron  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  IX.)  that  yoti 
may  have  a  broad  fpherical  Segment,  not  very  deep. 
(4.)  With  a  Sieve,  ftrew  this  Cavity  with  dry  Alhes 
pf  Bones  of  Animals,  ground  extremely  fine  (§  1 J5.) 
and  to  be  fqueezed  hard  by  the  rotation  of  the 
wooden-Ball.  Thus  you  will  have  a  Teft,  which,  to* 
gether  with  its  earthen  Pot,  mud  be  put  in  a  dry 
^arm  Place. 

Another   Manner. 

185.  Let  an  iron-Ring  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  VIII.)  be 
filled  with  Afhes  like  thofe  already  mentioned 
(§  183.)  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  may  rife  confide- 
ntly above  the  faid  Ring ;  then  prefs  them  ftrong- 
ly  with  your  Hands,  or  with  an  indented  Peftle 
(Plat.  I.  Fig.  XII.)  (2.)  Then,  with  gentle  Blows 
of  a  Hammer,  prefs  the  Afhes  from  the  Circumfe- 
rence towards  the  Center  in  a  fpiral  Line,  and  in 
fuch  manner  that,  after  having  been  fufficiently 
prefied,  they  may  be  a  fmall  matter  higher  than  the 
Brink  of  the  Ring:  Or,  it  there  are  Vacancies,  empty 
the  Ring,  and  fill  it  again  with  more  Afhes:  For  if 
you  add  ever  fo  little  of  Afhes,  the  fecond  put  in 
do  not  cohere  fo  ftrongly  with  the  firft,  but  they 
may  feparate  in  the  Operation.  (3.)  This  done, 
turn  the  Ring  upfide  down,  and  on  the  other  fide 
"*ke  the  Alhes  out,   to  the  Quantity  of  one  third 

Fart 
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part  of  the  Depth  of  the  Ring,  and  again  fill  the 
Vacuity  with  the  fame  Afhes  (§  185.  N°i,  2),  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  that  there  may  remain  no  fenfible  Cavi- 
ty. 4.  Finally,  cut  out  a  Cavity  in  the  larger  Sur- 
face of  the  Ring,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  mentioned 

(§  184.) 

1  £6.  The  Tefts,  called  in  German  &retbfcf)erb£tT, 
are  Vcflels  refilling  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  and  fo  vaftly 
compatt,  that  fometimes  they  not  only  retain  melted 
Meltals,  but  alfo  the  very  Glafs  of  Leadhfelf. 

187.  Their  Figure  and  Size  may  be  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Coppels:  However  they  commonly  are 
made  larger.  To  form  them,  they  ufe  a  wooden 
or  brafs-Mould,  reprefented  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  V.  and  VI.) 
Nor  is  there  any  Difference  between  a  Coppel  and  a 
Teft>  except  that  the  Matter  of  the  latter  muft  be 
more  compaft  and  coherent. 

188.  The  Matter  fit  for  the  making  of  Tefts  is 
prepared  thus  :  (1.)  Make  into  Balls,  Clay  of  the 
beft  kind,  and  pure ;  and  dry  them  in  the  Air,  of 
in  the  Fire:  When  dried,  pound,  them  in  a  Mortar: 
Pour  upon  this  Earth  abundance  of  warm  Water ; 
let  this  Mixture  reft  a  while ;  and  when  the  Clay  has 
fubfided,  pour  out  the  Water  which  fwims  at  top. 
The  fame  Wafhing  may  be  repeated,  that  all  the 
minute  Lumps  of  the  Clay  may  be  well  foaked  with 
Water,  and  any  thing  of  Salt  contained  in  them  be 
wafhed  off.  (2.)  Then  add  of  the  pureft  Sand,  of 
Powder  of  calcined  Flints  ground,  and  well  waflied, 
of  faulty  but  clean  Heffian  Crucibles,  or  of  any  in- 
combuftible  Stones  ground  very  fine,  fuch  Quantity 
as  will  render  the  Mafs  thick,  hardly  adhering  to 
the  Hand  of  him  that  kneeds  it,  and  hardly  pliant 
when  reduced  into  a  fmall  Lamina.  This  Mafs  will 
be  fit  for  the  making  of  Tefts. 

189.  But,  before  you  make  a  great  Quantity  of 
Tefts  with  this  Earth  (§  188.)  it  will  be  proper  firft 
to  put  into  a  fingle  one  made  with  it,  a  Quantity  of 
Glafs  cf  Leah  and  to  expofe  it  for  an  Hour  or 
more  to  the  ftrongeft  Fire.     Thus  you  will  be  fure, 

*  whether 
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whether  it  can  refift  Fire,  and  the  Glafs  of  Lead :  For 
you  cannot  determine  the  exa<5t  Proportion  of  the 
Ingredients,'  on  Account  •  of  the-  Variety  of  Clays. 
Nature  now  and  then  affords  in  fome  Places  Clay  fo 
well  tempered,  that  it  is  extremely  proper  for  the 
making  of  Tefts,  without  any  Preparation,  or  with- 
out a  Mixture  of  another  Matter:  Sometimes  it  on- 
ly wants  to  be  wafhed  :  But  moft  commonly  it  mult 
be  firft  prepared  in  the  abovementioned  (§  188.) 
Manner. 

190.  If  then  the  Mafs  under  Trial  (§  189.)  turns 
into  Glafs ;  you  muft  add  to  it  fome  of  the  aforefaid 
Dufts  of  Stones,  efpecially  of  incombuftible  Stones. 
However*  take  care  not  to  add  too  much  of  pulver- 
ized Chalk ;  for  if  the  Matter  is  tempered  with 
that  alone,  the  Tefts  made  with  it,  will  indeed  re* 
fift  Fire  the  more  ;  but  being  too  porous  by  this 
means,  they  yield  a  Pafiage  to  Litharge;  which 
being  abforbed,  they  foften  to  fuch  a  Degree, ;  that 
they  fall  afunder  of  themfelves,  or  .are  totally 
cruftied  when  you  take  hold  of  them  with  Topgs. 

191.  Tefts  are  made  inTVIbulds  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  V. 
and  VL)  after  the  following  Manner.  Rub  a  little 
lilortar  and  the  Peftle  lightly  with  Bacon  or;Oil  ; 
then  fill  firft  the  two  thirds  of  it  with  prepared  Clay 
(§  188.)  and  then  with  your  Thumb  make  a  fmall 
Pit  in  the  middle  of  the  Clay;  put  the  Peftle  upon 
it,  and  prefs  the  Matter  with  Blows  of  a  Hammer, 
the  ftronger  the  better ;  and  finally  take  the  Teit 
out  of  the  Ring,  in  the  Manner  mentioned  (§  178. 
N.  4.)  as  was  laid  of  Coppels.  • 

192.  The  clayy  Matter  here  to  be  ufed,  muft  be 
fo  ftifF  and  dry,  that  it  may  break  the  Moment  you 
bend  it  with  your  Hands :  For  if  it  is  too  foft,  it* 
will  hardly  be  pofiible  to  have  any  intire  Tefts,  or 
at  leaft  they  are  miihapen.  Nor  yet  muft  the*  Clay 
be  over  dry  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to 
falhion. 

193.  Tefts  thus  made  (§  191 J  and  dried  in  a  dry 
and  moderately  warm  Place,  .may  ferve  immediately, 

without 
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without  being  prcvioufly  made  hot ;  unlefs  Salts  of 
Litharge  are  to  be  managed  therein :  For  theft 
Things  being  melted  in  Veffels  not  baked  before* 
loon  perfpire  through  them. 

194.  The  allaying  Oven  (Fornix  docimafticus)  or 
as  others  call  it  Tegula,  Teftudo  ;  in  German,  and 
Englifh  Muffel*  is  an  arched  Covering,  refilling  the 
ftrongeft  Fire,  which,  in  the  Operation  preferves 
the  Coppels  and  Tefts  (§  178,  191.)  from  the  falling 
of  Alhes  and  Coals  into  them,  and  at  the  lame 
time  of  fuch  a  Form,  as  is  no  hindrance  to  the  Adti- 
on  of  the  Air  and  Fire,  nor  to  the  Infpeftion  of 
the  Allayer. 

Coroll.  You  may  then  make  your  Muffels  of  what 
Form  you  pleafe,  provided  they  have  the  faid  (§  194.) 
Conditions  requifite. 

195.  But  thofe  which  ferve  for  Eflays  made  in 
Coppels,  are  molt  commonly  made  femi-cylindrical  \ 
but  like  a  hollow  Hemifphere,  when  greater  Alh- 
Veflels  (§  184,  185.)  are  imployed. 

196.  The  Muffcl  mult  have  Holes  in  it;  (1.)  That 
the  Allayer  may  eafily  look  into  it :  For  which  Pur- 
pofe  the  forepart  of  it  mull  be  quite  open  (Plat.  IL 
Fig.  I.)  (2.)  That  the  Air  may  the  better  aft  in 
Conjunction  with  the  Fire,  and  be  inceflantly  re- 
newed: For  there  is  hardly  any  Fumes  produced 
without  the  A&ion  of  it ;  which  however  is  of  an 
abfolute  Neceffity  in  the  Vitrification  of  Lead:  For 
when  the  Air  is  once  filled  with  a  certain  Quanti- 
ty of  Vapours,  it  hardly  admits  any  more  after  that; 
for  which  Reafon  a  conftant  Renewal  of  Air  is  necef- 
fary.  (3.)  Befides,  thefe  Holes  ferve  for  the  Regi- 
men of  the  Fire :  For  the  cold  Air  rulhing  through 
the  large  Hole  before,  cools  the  Bodies  put  in  the 
Muffel ;  or  if,  after  having  put  fome  Coals  in  it# 
you  Ihut  this  Aperture  in  part,  or  even  intirely  with 
a  Door  added  to  it,  the  Fire  increafes  to  the  higheft 
Degree ;  which  can  hardly  be  done  fo  quickly  by 
the  breathing  Holes  of  the  Furnace.  (4.)  That  the 
arfenical  Vapours  of  Lead  and ' Antimony >  which  pafs 
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through  the  Holes  made  in  the  Balis  of  the  Muffel, 
may  not  be  offenfive  to  the  Aflayer  ftanding 
by  it. 

Corall.  Therefore,  when  you  are  to  fix  the  Height, 
Length,  and  Depth  of  Muffels,  you  muft  confider, 
how  many  Veflels,  and  of  what  Size,  are  to  be  intro- 
duced at  once  into  it,  and  that  the  whole  Infide  of 
the  Veflels,  both  foremoft  and  hindmoft,  may  be 
within  the  Reach  of  the  Allayer's  Eye  :  To  which 
Jaft  Point  you  muft  have  a  fpecial  regard.  But  moft 
commonly  they  are  of  the  requifite  Dimenfion,  when 
four  Inches  high,  fix  or  eight  Inches  long,  and  four 
or  fix  Inches  broad.  The  Segments  cut  off  at  the 
Bafis  for  the  lefler  Holes,  muft  be  fo  high  as  that  at 
leaft  the  fmall  Veflels  put  under  them,  may  not  be 
tainted  by  Coals  and  Afhes  falling  into  them :  For 
thefe  hinder  the  Vitrification  of  Lead,  and  the  De- 
flruclion  of  the  other  Metals  and  the  Semi-metals, 
and  reduce  them  entirely  when  already  deftroyed  : 
But  the  Scoria  fpoiled  by  Allies,  foften  and  retard  the 
Operation. 

197.  You  muft  have  wooden  Moulds,  for  the 
forming  of  thefe  Muffels,  {Plat.  I.  Fig.  1$). 

198.  The  Matter  which  they  are  made  of,  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  Tefts  (§  188)  ;  provided  it  be  a  little 
more  moiftened  and  pliant. 

199.  To  form  your  Muffels,  gather  in  one  Mafsa 
fufficicnt  Quantity  of  Clay  prepared  (§  198.)  and 
moiftened,  fo  as  to  be  fomewhat  pliant  i  kneed  it 
weJl  with  your  Hands,  put  it  upon  a  Plane  of  Stone, 
or  any  other  that  may  be  not  much  changed  by  the 
Moifture  -,  extend  the  Mafs  evenly  into  a  Cake  a  lit* 
tie  longer  than  the  Muffel  to  be  made,  fo  broad  as 
to  exceed  a  fmall  Matter  the  Border  of  the  faid  Muf- 
fel, and  fo  thick  as  that  two  or  more  thin  Lamina  S, 
about  two  geometrical  Lines  thick,  may  be  cut  off 
from  it :  Which  is  eafily  done,  by  rolling  upon  the 
Mafs  of  Clay  &  wooden  Rolling-pin,  ftrewed  firft 
lightly  with  Afhes  or  Chalk.  2.  With  a  thin  brafs 
Wire   well  ftretched  out,    cut  off  from  the  Cake 

(N-i.). 
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(N°  i.Jj  a  thin  Plate,   with  great  Caution,    left  \l 
Ihould  break  ;  take  it  away,  and  having  firft  fmeefed 
it  over  with  Bacon  or  Oil,  clap  itupon  the  convex 
Part  of  the  Mould  {Plat,  I.  Fig.  XIII.)    3.  Then  iri 
the  fame  Manner  ihut  the  hinder-Part  of  the  faid 
Mould,  with  a  like  Lamina  made  Semi-circular,  fo 
that  the  Border  of  this  Lamina  friay  be  joined  toge- 
ther with  the  hinder-Border  of  the  Lamina  tipon  the 
convex  Part  of  (N°  2.)  the  Mould  ;    which  is  ef- 
'  fcfted  with  Water,  without  which  the  hinder- ILamina 
would  not  flick  to  the  fore  one.    4.  By  the  fame 
Method,   you  may,  if  you  think  it  proper,    annex 
the  Bottom  to  the  inferior  Edges  of  the  above-men- 
tioned two  Lamina's.     Otherwife,   you  may  leavd 
the  Bottom  moveable,  making  it  of  a  fmall  Lamina 
cut  off  from  the  Cake  :  In  which  Cafe,  however,  it 
muft  by  its  Breadth  exceed  by  half  an  Inch  the  Sides 
and  hinder-Part  of  the  Muffel  (N°  2.  and  3),  that 
the  latter  may  with  the  greater  Security  ftand  upoA 
it  as  a  Bafis.     5,  Then  with  your  Hand  wet,  rub  the 
Muffel  thus  made  air  over;  that  the  fmall  Chinks 
perhaps  not  feen,  may  by  this  Means  be  clofed  up 
on  every  Side,    and  the  Clay  clofely  joined  to  the 
Mould.     6.  When  the  Muffel  applied  to  the  Mould 
has  been  for  fome  Hours  in  the  dry  Air,  and  it  is 
become  hard,  cut  off  from  it  fome  Pieces,   in   the 
Manner  aforefaid  (§  196.  CorolL)  and  {Plat.  II.  Fig. 
I.  and  II.)  which  done,  take  the  Mould  foftly  away  : 
£or  if  the  Muffel  fhould'dry  perfeftly  upon  it,  it 
would  certainly  crack.     When  afterwards  the  Muffel 
expofed  to  the  Air  for  fome  Days,  is  quite  dried, 
it  is  at  laft  baked  in  a  Potter's  Oven,  or  even  in  the 
affay-Oven    hereafter    to  be   defer ibed  ;     in     fuch 
Manner,  neverthelefs,   that  in  the  latter  Cafe,    the 
Coals  being  lighted  above  firft,   may  communicate 
the  Fire  flowly  down  to  thofe  underneath  :  Other- 
wife,  indeed  the  exceflive  Force  of  the  Fire  would 
certainly  occafion  Cracks  in  the  Muffel.     For  which 
Rcafon,    it  is  much  fecurer,  to  bake  it  in  the  firft 
Manner  mentioned. 

2CO.  If 
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200.  If  you  adapt  to  the  Convex  Mould  (Plat.  I. 
Ftg.  XIII.)  another  Concave  one  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  XIV.; 
in  the  Manner  defcribed  in  the  Explication  of  the 
Figure  juft  cited,  fo  that  the  Clay  between  them  may 
be  formed  by  a  ftrong  Preffure  ;  this  will  make 
Muffels  much  more  folid  with  lefs  Trouble,  lefs  apt 
to  crack,  and  more  capable  to  refill  the  Fire.  Now 
this  is  done  in  the  following  Manner.  Put  Clay  a 
little  drier  than  the  foregoing,  or  that  kind  of  Clay 
which  is  improperly  called  French  Clay  *,  into  the  hol- 
low Mould,  rubbed  firft  with  Bacon  -f,  and  with  your 
Hands  extend  it  on  the  Semi-cylindrical  Cavity  of  the 
Mould,  and  againft  the  Board  at  the  hinder  Part 
(Plat.  I.  Fig.  XIV.  /  m)  then  put  upon  the  extended 
Clay  the  Convex  Mould,  rendered  fmooth  with  Ba- 
con ;  fo  that  the  Sides  of  it  may  be  equally  diftant 
from  the  upper  Border  of  the  concave  Mould  :  Then 
put  upon  it  the  upper  Board  (Plat.  I.  JRfg-.XIV.  n.o.) 
with  Screws  belonging  to  it  (g)y  and  by  means  of 
them  prefs  it  fo,  as  that  the  Board  put  upon  it  may 
touch  the  Body  of  the  concave  Mould  :  Which  done, 
prefs  finally  the  convex  Mpuld  as  much  as  pofiible 
againft  the  other,  by  means  of  the  hinder  Screws 
(Plat.  I.  Fig.  XIV.  i.  k)  ;  then  loofe  the  Screws, 
and  after  having  taken  away  the  hinder  and  upper 
Boards,  take  out  the  Convex  Mould  :  Which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  Screw  (Plat.  I.  Fig.  XIV.  lit.p)  that 
ferves  as  a  Handle.  Thus  you  will  have  a  Muffel 
formed,  which  is  eafily  taken  out  of  the  cylindrical 
Cavity,  and  from  the  Bafis  of  which  Segments  may 
immediately  be  cut  off:  Finally,  dry  it  well,  and 
bake  it  as  the  foregoing  ones  (§  199). 

201.  When  larger  A  fh-Veflels  or  Tejls(%  183.)  are  to 
be  covered,  they  ufe  large  fpheroidal  Muffels  {Plat.  II. 
Fig.  HI.)  made  of  caft  Iron,  or  they  make  Muffels  of 
the  fame  Kind  with  Clay,  and  upon  Moulds  of  the 
fame  Figure  (Plat.  II.  Fig.  IV).  Then  the  Mafs  of 
Clay  is  extended  with  wet  Hands  only  from  the  Top 

*  Wiudfor'\ja&m  is  as  good  as  any. 
•f  Black- Lead powder'd  is  better. 
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of  the  fpheroidal  Mould  towards  the  Borders ;    and 
thus  a  Muffel  is  made  with  no  great  Trouble. 

202.  You  fee  the  Figure  of  the  melting  Pots  and 
Crucibles  (Plat.  II.  Fig.  V.  and  VI).  Thefe  Veflels, 
when  fmall,  are  made  with  a  Bafis  a  little  wider  ; 
both  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  down,  upon  what 
they  are  fet  on,  by  the  Coals  put  upon  them,  and  left 
they  lhould  fall,  when  taken  out  of  the  Fire,  and 
put  upon  a  Pavement  not  exaftly  horizontal. 

203.  Thefe  Veffels  (§  202.)  are  formed  in  wooden 
or  brafs  Moulds  divided  into  two  Parts,  from  Top 
to  Bottom,  that  they  may  be  disjoined  and  put  toge- 
ther again.  For  this  Reafon,  they  adapt  a  broad 
iron-Ring,  to  the  outfide  of  the  Mould  in  fucji  a 
Manner,  that  the  two  Parts  of  the  Mould  may  be 
joined  clofe  together,  by  applying  the  Ring  to  them, 
and  feparated,  by  taking  it  away  :  \Vhich  appears 
better  from  (Plat.  II.  Fig.  VII.  and  IX.)  than  from 
the  Defcription.  However,  this  concave  Model  pro- 
cures you  only  the  external  Form  of  the  Veflel,  but 
the  inward  Cavity  is  made  with  a  Peftle  (Plat.  II. 
Fig.  VIII). 

204.  The  Matter  thefe  Veffels  (§  202.)  are  made 
of,  may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Tefts  and  Muffels 
(§  188  to  190).  Obferve  only,  that  it  is  proper  to 
make  life  of  the  like  Veflels,  which  have  already  fuf- 
tained  a  great  Fire,  and  are  very  clean,  reduced  into 
Powder,  to  correft  the  Stiffnefs  of  the  Clay. 

205.  To  make  Veflels  (§202.)  with  this  Appara- 
tus (§  203),  put  your  hollow  Mould  within  the  Iron 
Ring  (Fig.  VII.  and  IX),  and  lay  it  upon  a  firm 
Support :  Then  fill  the  Cavity  of  the  Mould,  with  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  Matter  (§  204.)  very  ftiff; 
which  Quantity  can  hardly  be  determined,  otherwife 
than  by  Experience  :  Then  prefs  it  down  with  your 
Fingers,  or  with  a  wooden-Stick,  leaving  an  hollow 
in  the  Middle  ;  fo  that  the  Matter  may  rife  a  little 
beyond  the  Sides  of  the  hollow  Mould  :  Finally, 
put  into  it  the  Peftle  (Fig.  VIII.)  rubbed  over  with 
Bacon,  and  drive  it  down  with  feveral  ftrong  Strokes 
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of  a  Mallet :  Then  take  away  the  Peftle  gently;  and 
if  the  Matter  is  hard  enough,  and  the  hollow  Mould 
fufficiently  poliflied,  the  Vefiels  may  be  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  hollow  Mould,  by  removing  the 
Ring:  But. if  the  Matter  is  too  ftifF,  or  too  moift, 
and  the  hollow  Mould  not  fufficiently  fmooth,  take 
away  the  Peftle  and  put  the  Mould  in  a  dry  warm 
Place  ;  and  by  this  Means,  the  Mould  may  be 
opened,  and  the  fmall  Veflel  be  taken  out  in  a  few 
Minutes.  When  thefe  Veflels  (§  204.)  are  fufficient- 
ly dried  ;  they  muft  be  baked  in  a  Potter's  Oven. 

206.  The  larger  Crucibles  and  melting  Pots  are 
made  in  the  fame  Manner.  Only  inftead  of  a  Mai* 
kt  we  ufe  a  Prefs,  to  force  the  Peftle  into  the  con- 
cave Mould. 

207.  There  are  Cautions  to  be  ufed  in  the  making 
of  thefe  Veflels.  (1.)  A  fufficient  Quantity  of  Mat- 
ter muft  be  put  all  at  once  into  the  Mould  :  For  if 
you  add  to  the  Matter  once  comprefled  a  new  Lump 
of  the  fame,  it  does  not  cohere  with  the  firft :  Which 
happens  likewife,  when  a  Quantity  of  fmall  folid* 
or  at  leaft  com  pa  ft  Mafles  are  put  into  it,  without 
having  firft  been  well  united  by  handling.  Hence 
come  many  Chinks,  and  Pores,  in  the  drying  and 
baking,  which  often  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the 
Eye,  nor  by  the  Sound  when  the  Veflels  are  ftruck, 
and  mean  while  yield  a  quick  Paflage  through  them 
to  the  Salts.  (2.)  If  thefe  Veflels  are  not  made  with 
a  large  Bottom,  the  concave  Mould  muft  not  be  be- 
fmeered  with  Bacon  :  Otherwife,  when  you  take  out 
the  Peftle,  the  Veflel  flicking  to  it,  commonly 
comes  out  of  the  concave  Mould  along  with  it ;  nor 
can  it  afterwards  be  taken  off  from  the  Peftle,  unleft 
you  break  it. 

208.  In  Fufions,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  cover 
the  Vefiels  with  Tiles  :  Wherefore  I  give  a  Pic- 
ture of  them  (Plat.  U.  ■  Fig.  X).  Thefe  are  made  of 
the  fame  Matter  as  the  melting  Pots  and  Crucibles  * : 

*  A  Piece  of  common  plain  Tile  may  fervc  as  well,  if  made  to 
it  the  VdTel.  — 
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For  your  common  Earthen-ware,  which  is  generally 
glazed  with  Litharge,  grows  clammy  in  the  ftrongeft 
Fire,  and  flicks  to  the  Veflels  -,  fo  that  they  are  ta- 
ken off  with  difficulty,  or  even  melt  entirely.  It  is 
then  better  to  cut  off  Pieces  like  Tiles  with  a  Knife, 
from  a  Cake  of  Clay  (§  188.)  extended  upon  a  flat 
Table,  of  the  Bignefs  requifite,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent Diameters  of  the  Veflels  to  be  clofed.  Then 
pare  away  the  Borders  of  the  inferior  Surface  of  the 
Plate  fo  cut  off,  which  is  to  touch  immediately  the 
Veflel  to  be  clofed,  leaving  a  Shoulder  all  round,  by 
means  of  which  the  Tile  is  fattened  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  it  is  not  eafily  removed  by  the  Poker,  or  when 
frefh  Coals  are  put  on  the  Fire.  Finally,  you  put 
in  the  Middle  of  the  outfide  a  fmall  Bit  of  the  fame 
Clay ;  that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  away  or  put  on  the 
Veflel  again  with  Tongs,  by  means  of  this  Kind  of 
Handle. 

209.  The  fmall  feparatory  Cucurbitesor  Matrafles 
{Plat.  II.  Fig.  XI.)  muft  be  made  of  very  tranfpa- 
rent  Glafs,  and  yet  capable  of  refilling  the  mod 
corrofive  MenJIrua,  left  they  fhould  be  corroded. 
Nor  muft  they  be  two  thick,  efpecially  ^it  the  Bot- 
tom ;  for  when  they  are  very  thick  they  eafily  burft 
in  the  Fire,  Let  them  be  eight  or  ten  Inches  high, 
with  a  very  narrow  Orifice,  hardly  half  an  Inch 
wide ;  left  the  Matter  therein  contained,  being  in  a 
violent  Ebullition,  fhould  rife  over  the  Mouth  of  the 
Veflel,  or  at  leaft  Part  of  it  be  thrown  out  in  fmall 
Drops,  like  a  thin  Rain,  to  which  there  is  always  a 
little  of  the  Metal  adhering  ;  that  in  fhort  a  greater 
Repercuflion  of  the  Fumes  may  be  made.  The  bot- 
tom has  a  fufficient  Capacity,  when  it  contains  one  or 
two  Ounces  of  Aqua  Forth.  It  is  befides  proper, 
that  their  Orifice  be  turned  backwards  into  a  broad 
Margin  or  Lip,  left  the  Solutions,  when  poured 
out,  fhould  run  down  along  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel. 

210.  To  fupportfucha  fmall  Cucurbite,  (§  209.) 
we  ufe  a  Trivet  (Plat.  II.  Fig.  XII.)  fo  made,  that 
fmall  Cucurbitcs  of  this  Kind,  and  fome  of  a  Size  a 
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little  larger,  may  be  put  upon  it  with  equal  Security. 
Therefore,  let  the  Feet  of  it  be  fpread  wide  afunder, 
that  fome  lighted  Coals  may  eafily  be  put  under  or 
taken  away,  and  all  the  Appearances  of  the  Solution 
be  carefully  examined. 

211.  Next  to  this,  we  ufe  a  Copper  Skellet  or 
Glafs  Bowl  {Plat.  II.  Fig.  XIII.)  furniflied  with  an 
Handle  and  a  Nib,  for  the  wafhing  clean  of  the 
Calx' of  Silver  precipitated  by  Copper  out  of  Aqua 
Forlis.  It  is  the  better  when  made  of  Copper  y  becaufe 
it  then  can  expel  whatever  Quantity  of  Silver  remains 
in  the  Solution  afrer  the  Precipitation.  For  there 
remains  almoft  always  fomething  of  it.  The  Diame- 
ter of  this  Veflel  mull  be  fix  Inches  or  more,  its 
Depth  about  four  Inches. 

212.  You  mud  furthermore  have  at  hand  a  fmall 
golden  Difli,  one  Inch  broad,  and  half  an  Inch  deep, 
{Plat.  II.  Fig.  XIV.)  which  ferves  to  heat  the  Gold 
in  red  hot,  from  which  another  Metal  has  been  eroded 
in  a  docimaftical  Operation  ;  that  any  remains  of 
the  Menftruum  (till  adhering  to  it  may  be  diflipatcd. 
It  mull  be  made  of  the  pureft  Gold :  For  in  an 
Earthen  Difh,  grown  porous  and  brittle  by  the  Sepa- 
ration, part  of  the  Gold  might  be  fcraped  off:  And 
if  it  were  made  of  another  Metal,  it  would  either 
melt,  not  being  able  to  refill  fo  great  a  Fire,  orcaft 
Icaly  Scorias,  or  even  be  corroded  by  the  Menftruum 
remaining  in  the  Gold  •,  and  thus  would  both  waysdi- 
minifli  the  weightof  the  Gold,  and  deceive  theAffayer. 

213.  You  mult  likewife  have  a  particular  Iron 
Trivet  {Plat.  II.  Fig.  XV.)  adapted  to  this  Difh 
(§21 2),  to  fupport  it. 

214.  The  walhing  Trough  or  Tray  {Situla  lava- 
toria,  Plat.  II.  Fig.  XVI.)  is  an  oblong  Veffel,  in 
which  the  lighter  and  unprofitable  Parts  of  the  Ores, 
are  wafhed  off,  by  pouring  Water  upon*  them  and 
ftirring  it.  It  muft  be  made  of  Earth  or  of  Stcne^ 
not  glazed,  though  of  a  clean  fmooth  Surface.  How- 
ever, any  other  Veflel  of  a  middling  Capacity,  and 
pretty  wide,  may  ferve  for  the  fame  Ufe. 
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215.  Finally,  you  muft  have  for  the  Granulation  ■ 
of  Lead  and  Tin  above  defcribed  (§  44.)  a  granulat- 
ing wooden  Box,  with  its  Cover,  and  fo  large  as 
that  fome  Pounds  of  Metal  may  be  contained  and 
well  fhaken  in  it.  You  have  the  Figure  of  it  (Plat. 
II.  Fig.  XVII). 

2 1 6.  But  to  granulate  Metals  the  wet  Way,  you 
may  ufe  any  Veflel,  if  it  be  but  wide,  filled  with  cold 
Water,  which  muft  be  ftirred  about  with  a  Broom. 
For  Inftance,  the  Metal,  when  a  good  Quantity  of 
it  is  to  be  reduced  into  Grains  at  once,  is  firft  melted  ; 
then  with  a  very  fmall  red  hot  Crucible,  held  with 
a  Pair  of  Tongs,  it  is  laded  up  out  of  the  larger 
Veflel  wherein  is  the  whole  melted  Mafs,  and  while 
another  Man  ftirs  the  Water  about  with  the  Broom, 
which  he  then  raifes  one  half  above  the  Water,  you 
pour  it  all  at  once  upon  the  faid  Broom,  that  it  may  fall 
through  it  into  the  Water.  .  But  the  Sprigs  of  the 
Broom  muft  not  be  too  clofe,  left  the  Metal  being 
flopped  by  fo  many  Obftacles,  fliould  wax  cold  too 
foon,  and  by  being  detained  between  their  Interftices, 
adhere  to  them,  and  not  reach  the  Water.  When 
all  the  Metal  has  been  thus  inje&ed,  and  the  Water 
decanted,  you  will  find  it  divided  into  fmall  Par- 
ticles. 

217.  Some  ufe  a  particular  Machine,  made  on  pur- 
pofe  for  this  Work,  and  reprefented  (Plat.  XI.  Fig. 
XVIII).  They  take  a  wooden  Cylinder,  fix  Inches 
long,  and  ten  in  Diameter,  and  adapt  to  it  an  Axis 
and  Handle,  like  a  Grindftone.  Then  cut  all  round 
longitudinally  fix  or  eight  Channels  about  three  In- 
ches deep.  Then  put  the  Cylinder  thus  prepared 
upon  aTub  or  wide  Veflel,  like  that  defcribed  (§216); 
to  that  the  Axis  of  it  being  received  by  Semi-circular 
Cavities  cut  in  the  Border  of  the  Veflel,  may  be  kept 
fteddy,  left  it  fhould  fly  out  of  its  Place  in  the  Ro- 
tation. Then  the  Veflel  is  filled  with  Water  to  fuch 
an  Height,  as  that  one  third  Part  of  the  Cylinder 
may  be  immerfed  in  the  Water  ;  then  throw  the 
melted  Metal,  laded  up  after  the  Manner  mentioned 
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(§216.)  upon  the  Cylinder  juft  defcribed,  which 
muft  be  turned  all  the  while  upon  its  Axis  with  the 
Handle.  By  this  Means,  your  Metal  made  thinner, 
than  after  the  foregoing  Manner  (§  216.)  will  be 
comminuted  into  thin  Plates  rolled  together. 

Scholion.  By  both  tbefe  Methods  (§  216,  and  217.) 
combined)  you  may  very  well  and  with  Security  granu- 
late Gold,  Silver,  and  the  fever al  metallkk  Mixtures  : 
But  there  is  always  fome  Rtfk  in  the  granulating  of  Cop- 
per :  To  avoid  which*  you  muft  pour  it  only  in  a  fmall 
Quantity y  and  with  a  fmall  Stream  :  Which  is  more 
fecurely  done*  if  the  Transfufion  is  made  through  a  red 
hot  Crucible y  having  a  few  fmall  Holes  at  bottom  ;  that 
the  Copper  being  as  it  were  previoufly  divided  by  this 
ftrainingy  may  thus  fall  upon  the  Broom  (§  216.)  or  upon 
the  Cylinder  (§  217). 

2i8.The  Cement- Pots  are  cylindrical  Veflels,  made 
of  Potter's  Clay,  with  Tiles  adapted  to  them,  and 
turned  by  Potters.  The  Size  of  thefe  Veflels  muft  be 
proportioned  to  the  Quantity  of  Cement  to  be  put 
(§  153.)  into  them.  However,  it  is  not  proper  to 
make  them  above  eight  or  ten  Inches  broad  :  For 
when  larger,  the  Fire  acts  with  Difficulty  and  In- 
equality, efpecially  in  the  Middle  of  them. 

219.  You  are  to  obferve,  that  in  the  making  of 
thefe  Earthen  Veflels  (J  218.)  and  of  their  Covers, 
all  kinds  of  Clay  con  trad:  and  take  up  a  lefler  Space 
in  the  drying  and  baking :  Infomuch  however,  that 
the  purer  Clay  contracts  one  tenth  Part  of  its  Dia- 
meter :  But  the  more  it  is  mixt  with  Sand,  or  fome 
other  Duft  of  Stones  and  Veflels  already  baked,  the 
lefs  it  diminiflies  \  this  Diminution  being  fometimes^ 
hardly  perceptible.  Therefore,  if  a  Veffel,  or  a  Co-* 
ver,  or  a  determined  Size  is  to  be  made  of  Clay  \  it 
muft  be  made  greater  than  the  required  Bulk,  in 
proportion  to  the  Diminution,  which  Experience 
teaches  you,  Clay,  either  crude  or  prepared,  under- 
goes in  the  drying  up  of  it. 

220.  The  melting-Co:ie  (Pint.  TF.  Fig.  XIX.) 
ferves  for  the  Precipitation  of  melted  Metals,  which 
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is  made  when  two  Bodies,  melted  together,  and  yet 
not  mixing  perfectly  with  one  another  in  the  Fufion, 
feparate  of  their  own  Accord  into  two  Strata,  on 
account  of  their  different  fpecifick  Gravity.  This 
Precipitation  might  indeed  be  made  in  the  fame  Vef- 
fel  wherein  the  Fufion  is  made  :  But,  in  this  Cafe, 
you  would  be  always  under  the  Neceflity  of  breaking 
the  melting  Pot  every  Time  ;  becaufe  the  Part  pre- 
cipitated cannot  begot  out  of  it,  when  this  Veffel  is 
intire.  Therefore  we  ufe  for  this  Work  the  above- 
mentioned  kind  of  Cone,  into  which  the  melted  Mafs 
is  poured,  and  out  of  which  it  may  be  eafily  taken, 
when  the  Precipitation  is  perfeft.  But  as  the  Quan- 
tity of  the  Matter  to  be  precipitated  is  often  but 
fmall,  the  cortical  Figure  has,  on  this  account,  been 
affigned  to  the  melting-Cones,  doubtlefs,  that  the 
heavy  Matter  fybfiding  to  the  Point  of  it,  may  be 
colledted  into  one  folid  Regulus. 

221.  The  melting-Cone  is  made  of  Copper  or  of 
Brafs,  that  the  Infide  of  it  may  be  fufficiently  po- 
lifhed.  When  it  is  made  of  Brafs,  you  muft  take 
care  that  it  be  not  made  too  hot  :  For  then,  when 
you  ftrike  it  with  any  force,  it  eafily  fplits,  on  ac- 
count of  the  brittlenefs  of  this  Metal  in  a  great 
Fire. 

222.  When  the  Quantity  of  the  melted  Matter  to 
be  precipitated  is  confiderable  ;  you  may  ufe,  inftead 
of  melting  Cone  (§  22 1),  a  large  brafs  or  iron-Mor- 
tar, or  any  large  iron- Veflel  whatever. 

223.  Finally,  when  melted  Metals  or  Semi-Metals 
are  poured  out,  in  order  to  be  examined  clofely,  or 
afterwards  affayed  in  part ;  it  is  proper  in  the  pouring 
"out,  to  give  them  an  oblong  Form  not  over-big  :  Be- 
caufe they,  by  this  Means,  are  more  eafily  divided, 
and  cut  into  fmall  Bits.  In  order  to  this,  they  ufe  a 
Set  of  Moulds  {Plat.  II.  Fig.  XX.)  called  an  Ingot, 
having  one  or  many  prifmatical  or  femi-cylindrical 
Furrows,  of  different  Sizes,  and  well  poliflied,  with 
a  very  long  Handle,  and  made  of  Iron,  thepropereft 
Matter  for  this  Inftrument. 

224.  But 
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224.  But  when  a  fmall  Mais  of  precipitated  Metal 
is  forthwith  and  entirely  to  be  put  into  a  Coppel  ; 
they  chufe  to  ufe  a  Mould,  having  the  Form  of  a  Seg- 
ment of  a  little  Sphere,  and  made  likewife  of  Iron ; 
fuch  as  is  commonly  employed  in  pouring  out  fuch 
Ores  as  have  been  extracted  and  fcorificated  by  Lead. 
By  this  Means  you  are  fure  to  hinder  the  fmall  me- 
tallick  Mafs,  from  fcraping  with  its  angulous  Sur- 
face any  Particle  of  the  tender  Bottom  of  the  Cop- 
pel,  while  it  is  put  into  it,  and,  by  this  Means, 
from  making  it  rough. 

225.  All  thefe  Moulds  ($221,  and  224.)  muft  be 
well  heated,  before  the  Metal  is  poured  into  them  ; 
left  they  fhould  happen  to  be  a  little  wet,  or  con- 
tract a  Moifture,  efpecially  in  cold  Weather,  by  the 
fudden  Heat  of  the  melted  Mafs  being  poured  into 
them  :  In  which  Cafe,  the  Matter  poured  in  is  often- 
times difploded  with  very  great  Danger. 

226.  Moreover,  they  muft  be  previoufly  fmeered 
over  with  Tallow,  that  the  Regulus*s  may  be  more 
eafily  taken  out  of  them,  and  that  the  Cavity  of  the 
Moulds  may  not  be  corroded,  by  the  Mafs  poured  into 
them.  But  if  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Metal  is  to 
be  poured  out,  efpecially  of  a  very  fulphureous  Me- 
tal, or  by  means  of  precipitate  of  Sulphur  ;  the 
fmeering  of  the  Cone  or  of  the  Mortar  with  Tallow, 
is  hardly  fufficient,  to  prevent  the  Corrofion  juft  men- 
tioned :  Becaufe  the  large  Mafs  of  the  Matter  pour- 
ed in,  remains  hot  for  a  confiderable  while.  There- 
fore, in  this  Cafe  they  ufe  a  Lute,  reduced  to  a  thin 
Pap,  with  Water,  which  being  applied  very  thin  to 
the  Infide  of  the  Cone,  or  of  the  Mortar,  is  after- 
wards dried  up.  Thus,  by  means  of  thisCruft,  the 
Adtion  of  the  Sulphur  upon  the  Metal  of  the  Cone 
is  certainly  prevented.  Nay,  pure  Copper  itfelf, 
though  it  be  melted  with  no  Sulphur,  operates  fome- 
thing  like  this*:  Wherefore,  it  is  neceflary  in  this 
Cafe  to  ufe  the  faid  Precaution. 

227.  Finally, 
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227.  Finally,  allaying  requires  that  you  fhould 
have  two  Mortars  ;  one  of  Iron  and  deep,  to  beat 
Bodies  fmall  -,  the  other  lefs  deep,  of  Iron  or  Woody 
and  wide ;  this  muft  have  a  wooden- Peftle.  The 
latter,  moft  commbnly  of  Iron,  fcrves  for  Amalga- 
mations :  For  iron-Mortars  are  moft  fit  for  this  Work ; 
becaufe,  though  fomething  of  the  iron  be  eroded  by 
the  Trituration,  it  neverthelefs  mixes  not  with  the 
Amalgama  :  So  that  Iron  is  to  be  preferred  to  all 
other  Metals,  in  Operations  of  this  Kind.  Befides, 
Mercury  may  be  moderately  heated  therein,  whereby 
the' Amalgamation  is  very  much  accelerated :  Which 
cannot  be  fo  eafily  efFeft^d  in  a  wooden- Mortar. 

228.  Befides,  for  fome  Operations  not  direftly  be- 
longing to  the  Art  of  Aflaying,  though  it  is  proper 
that  the  Aflayer  fhould  be  able  to  make  them,  by 
help  of  his  own  Skill,*  you  muft  have  diftillatory  Vet 
fels,  fuch  as  earthen  and  glafs-Cucurbites  and  Re- 
torts :  But  thefe  being  fufficiently  known,  and  de- 
fer i  bed  every  where  in  chemical  Books,  I  need  not 
here  be  very  particular  in  defcribing  of  tliem.  I 
fliall  only  obferve,  that  the  glafs  •  Veffels  which  are 
to  fuftain  a  great  Fire,  are  the  better  as  they  are 
thinner  :  For,  when  thick,  they  foon  fplit.  But  it  is 
the  contrary  for  the  Recipient,  which  muft  be 
thicker. 

229.  When  the  Veffds  (§  228.)  are  expofed  naked 
to  the  greateft  Fire ;  it  eafily  happens,  that  they 
burft,  by  throwing  frefli  cold  Fuel  into  the  Fire  :  For 
the  preventing  of  which,  you  muft  have  Recourfe  to 
Lorication  or  Coating.  This  is  performed  in  the 
following  Manner  :  Take  fome  of  the  fame  Matter, 
of  which  the  Muffels  and  Crucibles  are  made  (§  188), 
and,  inftead  of  Water,  moiften  it  with  frefh  Blood, 
not  yet  coagulated,  and  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Water,  to  make  a  thin  Pafte 
of  it  :  Then  add  to  this  Pafte  Cow-Hairs,  or  others 
not  very  long  nor  ftiff:  And  if  you  have  at  Hand 
Glafs  pulverized,  and  lifted,  it  may  alfo  be  of  Service, 
to  mix  fome  of  it  with  the  reft.     Then  with  this  Mafs 

befmcar 
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befmear  your  Veflel  with  a  Pencil,  and  dry  it :  When 
dried,  befmear  it  a  fecond  Time,  and  dry  it  again  : 
Repeat  this  a  third  and  fourth  Time,  till  the  Veflel 
be  covered  over  with  a  Cruft  or  Coat,  one  third  or 
fourth  Part  of  an  Inch  thick. 

Scholion.  To  binder  the  Blood  from  coagulating  ;  you 

muft,  when  it  is  juft  let  out  of  the  Animal,  ftir  it  with 

your  Hand  or  with  a  Stick,  till  it  is  quite  cold  :  Being 

thus  attenuated,  it  will  remain  for  fome  Days  without 

coagulating. 

230.  When  you  are  to  diftil  ftrong  corrofive  Spi- 
rits, it  is  prober,  for  the  (hutting  of  the  Veffels 
(§  228.)  clofe,  to  mix  with  the  abovefaid  Pafte, 
(§  229.)  Bole,  worked  with  Whites  of  Eggs  diluted 
with  Water,  in  a  Quantity  not  to  be  determined  other- 
wife  than  by  Experience :  This  will  give  you  a  Lute, 
which  will  confine  ftrong  Vapours. 

II.    O/FURNACES, 

231.  As  the  Practice  of  Allaying  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  refining  of  Foffils  by  Fire  •,  you  are  to  have 
Inftrumcnts,  in  which  the  Fire  may  be  contained,  ap- 
plied to  the  Subjeft,  and  augmented  or  diminiflied  to 
any  Degree,  at  your  Pleafure. 

232.  The  firft  Furnace  peculiarly  called  the  Aflay- 
Oven  (Plat.  III.  Fig.  I.)  is  made  in  the  following 
Manner,  i.  Make  with  Iron  Plates,  a  hollow  qua- 
drangular Prifm,  eleven  Inches  broad,  and  nine  In- 
ches high,  (a  a,  bb),  ending  at  Top' in  a  holiow 
quadrangular  Pyramid  (b  b,  c  c)  feven  Inches  high, 
terminating  in  an  Aperture  at  Top  feven  Inches 
fquare.  But  this  Prifm  muft  be  clofed  at  Bottom 
with  fuch  another  Iron  Plate,  which  ferves  as  a  Bafis 
or  Bottom  to  it  (a  a).  2.  Near  the  Bottom  make  a 
Door  (e)  three  Inches  high,  and  five  Inches  broad, 
that  leads  to  tRe  Aflvhole.  3.  Above  this  Door,  and 
at  the  Height  of  fix  Inches  from  the  Bafis,  make 
another  Door  (f ),  of  the  Figure  of  a  Segment  of  a 

"Circle,  four  Inches  broad  at  its  Bafis,  and  three  In- 
ches 


^ 
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ches  and  a  half  high  in  the  Middle.  4.  Then  fallen 
three  Iron  Plates  on  the  fore- Part  of  this  Furnace  : 
Let  the  fir  ft  of  them  (g  g)  eleven  Inches  long,  and 
half  an  Inch  high,  be  clapped,  its  lower  Edge,  a- 
gainft  the  Bottom  of  the  Furnace,  with  three  or  four 
Rivets,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  there  may  be,  between 
the  upper  Edge  of  the  faid  Plate  and  the  Side  of  the 
Furnace,  a  Groove  fowide,  as  that  the  Sliders  of  the 
lower  Door  (k  k)  may  be  put  into  it,  and  freely 
move  backwards  and  forwards  therein :  Thefe  muft 
be  made  of  a  thicker  iron-Plate.  The  fecond  iron- 
Plate  (h  h),  eleven  Inches  long,'  three  Inches  high, 
and  perfectly  parallel  to  the  foregoing  Plate,  muft 
be  clapt  in  the  Space  between  the  two  Doors,  in  fuch 
Manner,  that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  Edge  of 
it,  may  form  a  hollow  Groove  with  the  Side  of  the 
Furnace.  '  One  of  thefe  Grooves,  which  looks  down- 
wards, ferves  to  receive  the  upper  Edges  of  the  Sli- 
ders, that  fliut  the  lower  Door  (N°  2).  The  other 
that  locks  upwards,  is  to  receive  the  inferior  Edges 
of  the  Sliders  of  the  fmall  Door  above  (N°  3).  The 
third  Plate  (i  i)  which  is  like  the  firft,  muft  be  rivetted 
clofe  above  the  upper  Door,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  it 
may  form  a  Groove  looking  downwards,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  upper  Edge  of  the  upper  Door  (N°  3.) 
5.  In  order  to  fhut  both  Doors  (N°  2.  and  3)  you 
muft  adapt  to  each  of  them  two  Sliders  made  of  Iron 
Plates,  that  may  move  within  the  above-mentioned 
Grooves  (k  k  1  1.)  But  the  two  Sliders  belonging 
to  the  upper  Door  (N°  3.)  muft  have  each  a  Hole 
near  the  Top  •,  that  is,  one  a  fmall  Hole  7  Part  of 
an  Inch  broad,  and  one  Inch  and  a  half  long  (m)  ; 
and  the  other  a  Semi-circular  Aperture,  one  Inch 
high  and  two  Inches  broad  (n).  Let  befides  each 
Slider  have  a  Handle,  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of, 
when  they  are  to  be  moved.  6.  Moreover,  let  five 
round  Holes, one  Inch  broad,  be  bored  in  the  Furnace: 
Two  of  which  muft  be  made  in  the  fore- Part  of  the 
Furnace  (o  0),  two  others  in  the  back  Part,  all  at  the 
Height  of  five  Inches  from  the  Bottom,  but  three 
>  Inches 
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Inches  and  a  half  diftant  from  each  Side  of*  the  Fur- 
nace ;  and  finally,  a  fifth  Hole  (pj,at  the  Height  of 
one  Inch  above  the  upper  Edge  of  the  upper  Door  (T). 
7.  In  fhort,  let  the  Infide  of  the  Furnace  be  armed 
with  iron-Hooks,  jetting  out  half  an  Inch,  and 
about  three  Inches  diftant  from  each  other,  to  faften 
the  Lure  with  which  the  Furnace  is  to  be  covered 
over  within.  8.  Let  then  an  iron,  moveable,  hollow, 
quadrangular  Pyramid  (q)  three  Inches  high,  be  ad- 
apted to  the  upper  Aperture  (d)  of  the  Furnace  at 
the  Bafis  feven  Inches  broad,  ending  upwards  in  a 
hollow  Tube  (r)  three  Inches  in  Diameter,  two  In- 
ches high,  almoft  cylindrical,  though  fomewhat  con* 
vergent  at  Top.  This  prominent  Tube  ferves  to 
fupport  a  Funnel  or  Flue,  which  is  almoft  cylindrical, 
hollow,  made  of  Iron  Plates,  and  two  Foot  high  (t), 
and  which,  when  a  very  ftrong  Fire  is  required,  is  put 
perpendicularly  upon  the  IhorterTube,  in  fuch  Man- 
ner, that  it  enters  clofe  into  it  one  Inch  and  a  half  or 
two  Inches  deep,  and  may  again  be  taken  off  at  Plea- 
fure,  when  there  is  no  need  of  fo  ftrong  a  Fire.  But 
this  pyramidal  Cover  (q)muft  befides  have  twoHaridles 
(s  s)  adapted  to  it,  that  it  may  be  laid  hold  of,  and  thus 
be  taken  away  or  put  on  again.  And,  that  this  be- 
ing put  on  the  Aperture  (d)  of  the  Furnace,  may  not 
be  eafily  thrown  down,  let  an  Iron  Plate  be  ri vetted 
to  the  right  and  left  upper  Edge  of  the  Furnace  (c  c), 
and  be  turned  down  towards  the  Infide,  fo  as  to 
make  a  Furrow  open  before  and  behind,  into  which 
the  lateral  Edges  of  the  Cover  may  enter  and  be  fatt- 
ened, and  at  Pleafure  be  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, whenever  it  muft  be  put  on,  or  removed.  9* 
Let  a  fquare  Ledge,  made  of  a  thick  iron-Plate 
(Fig.  II.)  be  fattened  at  top  of  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
lower  Door  (e)  •,  this  is  defigned  to  fupport  the  Grate 
and  the  Lute.  But  it  mult  be  made  of  two  Pieces, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  introduced  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
Furnace.  Thus  you  will  have  an  aflay  Oven,  which 
muft  afterwards  be  covered  over  inwardly  on  the  In- 
fide with  Lute  :  This  you  are  to  do  as  follows : 

233,  That 
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233.  That  the  Fire  may  be  the  better  confined, 
and  the  Iron  not  be  deftroyed  by  growing  red  hot, 
the  whole  Infideof  the  Furnace  (§  232.)  muft  be  co- 
vered over  (See  Plat.  III.  Ftg.  III.  and  IV.)  with 
"Lute,  one  Finger,  or  one  Finger  and  a  half  thick. 
The  Lute  fit  for  this,  is  made  with  a  Mafs  of  Clay 
(§  188,  190),  or  with  French  Clay*  moiftened  with 
three  or  four  Times  as  much  of  Ox-Blood  diluted 
with  Water  *.  But  before  you  cover  the  In  fides  of 
your  Furnace  with  this  Lute,  you  muft  firft  put 
within  the  Furnace  fmall  iron-Bars,  equal  in  length 
to  the  Diameter  of  the  Oven,  quadrangular,  prif- 
matical,  half  an  Inch  thick,  having  their  Extremities 
fupported  by  the  Ledge  (§232.  N°  9),  and  i  of  an 
Inch  diftant  from  each  other  \  and  you  muft  faften 
them  fo,  that  their  flat  Sides  may  be  oblique  with  re- 
gard to  the  tranfverfe  Sedtion  of  the  Furnace,  and 
that  the  two  oppofite  Angles  may  look  one  upwards 
and  the  other  downwards,  the  Bars  muft  not  be  laid 
flat  but  edge- ways,  by  which  Situation,  you  hinder 
the  Afties  of  the  Fuel  of  the  Fire  from  being  detained 
too  long,  between  the  Intefllices  of  the  faid  iron-Bars, 
and  from  making  an  Ob  ft  r  if  ft  ion,  that  would  oppofe 
the  free  Draught  of  the  Air  (See  Plat.  III.  F*j,  IV). 
The  Furnace  being  then  covered  over  with  Lute, 
and  dried  up  by  a  gentle  Heat,  is  at  laft  fit  for  do- 
cimaftical  Operations,  and  efpecially  for  fuch  as  muft 
be  performed  in  the  Aflay-oven  (§  194.) 

'  *  The  bell  Lute,  and  cafieft  to  be  had  at  London,  is  a  Sort  of 
Clay  called  Windfor- Loam,  which  muft  be  mixt  pretty  ftiff,  and 
pre  (Ted  into  the  Infide  of  the  Furnace,  firft  wetted  with  Water,  and 
when  the  Clay  begins  to  dry,  it  muft  be  beat  down  clofe  to  the  Sides, 
with  a  wooden  Mallet,  then  the  UnevennefTes  and  Cracks  filled  up 
with  frefh  Clay  fomewhat  moifter,  fo  as  to  be  made  fmooth  and 
even  with  a  Trowel,  and  then  left  to  dry  gently,  and  if  any  Cracks 
happen  they  muft  again  be  filled  up.  If  any  Pieces  of  this  Lute  are 
broken  off  by  the  Fire  5  let  it  be  quite  cold  and  wet,  the  Edges  of 
the  old  Lute  and  frefh  Clay  will  unite  to  it,  and  fill  up  the  Holes  5 
if  the  Crack  is  but  fmall,  you  may  ufe  the  Furnace  again  immedi- 
ately, even  before  the  frefh  Clay  is  dry. 

234-   If 
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234.  If  then  an  Operation  is  to  be  made  in  the 
Furnace  hitherto  defcribed  (§  232,,  233),  you  mult 
let  through  the  four  lower  Holes  above  defcribed, 
of  the  Furnace  (See  Plat.  III.  Fig.  I.  o  o)  placed 
before  and  behind,  and  diredly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
two  iron-Bars  one  Inch  thick,  and  long  enough  that 
their  Extremities  on  every  Side  may  jut  out  of  the 
Holes  a  fmall  Matter,  Thefe  ferve  to  fupport  the 
Muffel,  and  its  Bottom  (See  Plat.  III.  Fig.  III.  and 
IV).  You  then  introduce  the  Muffel  through  the 
upper  Aperture  of  the  Furnace  {Fig.  I.  d.)  and  place 
them  upon  the  above  defcribed  iron-Bars,  in  fuck 
Manner  that  the  open  fore- fide  of  it  be  contiguous  to 
the  inward  Border  of  the  upper  Door  f.  (See  Figm 
III.  and  IV).  The  Fuel  of  the  Fire  is  introduced 
through  the  Top  of  the  Furnace  (d)  ;  the  Cover  of 
which,  on  this  Account,  muft  be  moveable,  and  not 
very  heavy  (q).  The  beft  Fuel  for  the  Fire  is  Char- 
coal made  of  the  hardeft  Wood,  efpecially  of  Beech, 
broken  into  fmall  Pieces  of  the  Bignefs  of  an  Inch, 
wherewith  the  Muffel  muft  be  covered  over  fome  In- 
ches high  *.  We  then  rejeft  larger  bits  of  Coals, 
becaufe  they  cannot  fall  through  the  narrow  Interftices, 
between  the  Sides  of  the  Muffel  and  thofe  of  the  Fur- 
nace, and  cannot  of  courfe  fufficiently  furround  the 
Circumference  of  the  Muffel  :  Whence  it  happens, 
that  there  are  on  every  Side  places  void  of  Fuel,  and 
the  Fire  is  either  not  ftrong  enough,  or  unequal. 
'  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  you  ufe  Coals  too  fmall  ; 
then  a  great  Part  fall  immediately  through  the  Inter- 
ftices of  the  Grate  into  the' A fh- hole  ;  and  the  ten- 
dered Particles  of  them  turn  too  foon  into  AJbt^  and 
by  increafing  the  Heap  of  AJhesy  obftrud  the  free 
Draught  of  the  Air,  which  is  here  greatly  rcqui- 
fite.  • 

*  Scotch  Coal  or  Kennel-Coal  (but  not  New-Caflle  or  Sea-Coal)  bro- 
ken into  fmall  Pieces,  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
Charcoal j  or  if  any  Ores  require  long  roafting,  the  Fire  may  be  firft 
kindled  with  Scotch  Coal 5  but  the  Operation  is  beft  fini fried  with 
only  Chat  coal. 
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235.  A  perfeft  Management  of  the  Fire  is  molt 
commonly  neceflary,  in  the  performing  of  Operations 
in  this  Furnace  (§232,  233):  Therefore,  the  Reader 
muft  give  Attention  to  what  follows.     If  the  Door  of 
the  Afh-hole    {Plat.  III.  Fig.  I.  e)  is  quite  open ; 
and  the  Sliders  of  the  upper  Door  (f  )  drawn  towards 
each  other,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Door  \  and  if  befides  the  Cover  (q)  and  the 
Funnel  (t)  adapted  to  its  Tub?  (r)  is  upon  the  Top 
(d)  of  the  Furnace,  the  Fire  will  then  be  in  the  high- 
eft  Degree  poffible :   Though  in  the  mean  Time  it 
is  hardly  ever  neceflary  to  put  the  Funnel  on,  except 
in  a  very  cold  Seafon.     But  if,  after  having  difpofed 
the  Furnace  in  the  Manner  juft  defcribed,  you  put 
red  burning  Coals  into  the  open  upper  Door  (f )  of  it, 
the  Fire  is  ftill  more  increafed  thereby  :  However, 
this  Artifice  is  never,  or  very  feldom,  neceflaryl  When 
you  (hut  the  upper  Door,  with  only  that  Slider,  that 
has  a  narrow  oblong  Hole  in  it  (Plat.  III.  Fig.  I.  m) 
then  the  Heat  becomes  a  little  lefs  :  But  it  diminifhes 
ftill  more,  when  you  fliut  the  Door  with  the  other 
Slider,  that  has  in  it  the  Semi-circular  Hole  (n),  which 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  firft  Slider  :  Nay,  the  Heat 
again  is  lefs,  when  you  take  away  the  Funnel  put  at 
top  of  the  Cover :  Finally,  the  Door  of  the  Afh-hole 
being  either  in  part  or  totally  fliut,  the  Heat  is  ftill 
diminiihed,  becaufe  the  Draught  of  Air,  fo  neceflary 
to  excite  the  Fire,  is  thereby  hindered.     But  if,  be- 
fides all  thefe,   you  likewife  open  the  upper  Door 
quite  ;  then  the  cold  Air  rufhing  into  the  Muffel, 
cools  the  Bodies  put  under  it,  that  are  to  be  changed, 
to  a  Degree  never  required  in  any  Operation,  and 
fuch  as  will  entirely  hinder  the  boiling  of  Lead.     If 
during  the  Operation,  the  Fire  begins  to  decay,  or  to 
grow  unequal,  it  is  a  Sign,  that  there  are  Places. void 
of  Coals,  between  the  Sides  of  the  Furnace  and  thofe 
of  the  Muffel :  Therefore,  in  this  Cafe,  you  muft  ftir 
your  Coals  on  every  Side,  with  an  Iron  Rod,  which 
is  to  be  introduced  through  the  upper  Hole  (p)  of 

the 
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the  Furnace ;  that  they  may  fall  together,  and  thus 
aft  in  a  ptoper  Manner,  and  equally. 

236.  However,  you  are  to  obferve,  concerning 
the  Regimen  of  the  Fire  juft  defcribed  (§  235)  thac 
though  the  Apparatus  is  made  with  all  the  Exa&nefs 
mentioned,  neverthelefs  the  Effeft  does  not  always 
anfwer  it  :  The  Caufe  of  which  Diffefence  has  molt 
commonly  its  Origin  in  the  various  Difpofitioris  of 
the  Air*  For  as  every  Fire  is  more  excited  by  Coala 
in  proportion,  as  the  Air  more  condenfe'd,  and  mors 
quickly  agitated,  ftrikes  them  more  violently  (which 
the  Effeft  of  Bellows  plainly  (hews)  it  thence  ap- 
pears, that  in  warm  and  wet  Weathers,  when'  the 
Atmofphere  is  light,  the  Fire  muft  be  lefs  efficacious 
in  Furnaces)  that  likewife,  when  feveral  Furnaces? 
fituated  near  each  other,  are  burning  at  the  fame 
Time,  the  Fire  is  in  part  fiiffocated ;  becaufe  the  am- 
bient Air  is.  thereby  rendered  more  rare  and  lighter. 
The  fame  Effefl:  is  produced  by  the  Sun,  efpecially 
in  Summer-time,  when  it  fhines  upon  the  Place  where 
the,  Furnace  Is  fituated.  The  Atmofphere,  on  the 
contrary,  being  heavier  in  cold  dry  Weather,  excites 
a  very  great  Fire. 

237.  The  Heat-  of  the  Fire  adls  the  ftronger  upon 
the  Bodies  to  be  changed,  as  the  Muffel  put  in  the 
Furnace  is  lefs  ;  as  the  faid  Muffel  has  more  and 
larger  Segments  cut  out  of  it  ;  as  the  Sides  of  this 
Muffel  are  thinner  5  in  fliort,  as  there  are  more  Vef- 
fels  placed  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Muffel  j  and  on 

'  the  contrary. 

238.  In  this  Cafe,  when  many  of  the  Condition* 
requisite  for  the  exciting  of  Fire  afe  wanting,  then 
indeed  the  Artificer,  with  all*  his  Skill,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  excite  the  Fire  to  a  fuflicient  Degree,  in 
order  to  perform  Operations  well,  in  common  Aflay- 
ovens,  even  though* he  ufes  Bellows,  and  puts  Coals 
into  the  upper  Door  of  the  Furnace.  For  this  Rea\ 
ion,  I  have  put  the  Grate  almoft  three  Inches  below* 
the  Muffel,  left  the  Air  rufhing  through. the  Afh- 
hole,  ihould  cool  the  Bottom  of  the  Muffel,  which 
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happens  in  common  Aflay-ovens  ;  and  again,  that 
the  fmaller  Coals,  almoft  already  confumed,  and  the 
Afhes,  may  more  eafily  fall  through  the  Interftices  of 
the  Grate,  and  the  larger  Coals  ftill  fit  to  keep  up 
the  Fire,  be  retained.  Finally,  I  have  added  the 
Funnel  {Plat.  III.  Fig.  I.  /.)  that  the  blowing  of 
the  Fire  being,  by  means  of  it,  increafed  as  much  as 
poflible,  this  might  at  laft  be  carried  to  the  requifite 
Degree  :  For  the  Fire  may  always  be  diminifhed, 
but  not  always  be  increafed  at  Ple&fure,  without  the 
Afliftance  of  a  proper  Apparatus. 

239.  The  other  Furnace  neceflary  to  the  Atiayer 
is  called  a  melting  Furnace,  and  is  likewiib  com- 
pacted of  Iron  Plates.  The  Cavity  of  it  may  be 
formed  according  to  the  elliptical  Mould  (Plat.  III. 
Fig.  V).  1",  Make  an  hollow  Ellipfis,  the  Focus** 
12  Inches  afunder,  and  the  Ordinate  5  Inches  long; 
cut  it  off  in  both  its  Focus's,  that  it  may  afliime  the 
Figure  (Plat.  IIL  Fig.  VI).  2%  Then  make  in 
this  hollow  Body,  and  near  its  lower  Aperture,  four 
Holes,  eight  Lines  in  Diameter,  and  dire&ly  oppo- 
site (cc).  3d17,  Then  faften  two  flat  iron-Rings  (d)% 
almoft  one  Inch  and  a  half  broad,  it  both  the  upper 
and  the  lower  inward  Edge  of  this  oval  Cavity  ;  and 
fill  the  Infide  of  it  with  fmall  iron-Hooks,  jutting 
out  about  fix  Lines,  and  three  or  four  Inches  diftant 
from  each  other.  Thefe,  together  with  the  Rings 
juft  mentioned,  ferve  to  faften  the  Lute.  Thus  will 
thQ  Body  of  the  Furnace  be  made  :  Only  you  muft , 
add  at  the  outfide  two  iron- Handles  (e  e)9  to  be  ri- 
vetted  on  each  Side  of  it,  that  it  may  be  taken  hold 
of,  and  moved.  4th17,  Then  make  the  Cover  of  the 
Furnace,  which  may  be  formed  like  the  Part  cut  off 
from  the  Ellipfis  (Fig.  V.  a)  (See  Fig.  VII).  Let 
this  have  an  opening  (b)  made  in  it,  four  Inches  high, 
five  Inches  broad  at  its  lower  Side,  and  four  Inches 
at  the  upper  5  and  adapt  to  this  an  iron- Door  hung 
on  Hinges  to  fhut  it  clofe,  and  having  at  the  Infide  a 
Border  faftened  to  it,  anfwering  exaftly  to  the' Cir- 
cumference of  the  Door,  and  as  prominent  inwardly 
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*as  the  Thickncfs  of  the  Lute  to  be  applied  to  it  re- 
quires :  (fee  Fig.  VIII).      For  the  fame  Purpofe,  let 
fmall  iron- Hooks  be  fattened  to  the  In  fide  of  this 
Door,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  faid  Border.     And 
left  this  Cover  fhould  be.  burnt  within,  by  the  Force  <pf 
Fire  ;  you  muft  cover  the  In  fide  of  it  over  with  the 
Tame  Lute  mentioned  before  (§233.)  for  theAffay- 
oven  :    Therefore  it  muft  likewife  be  furnifhed  wijh 
a  Ring  and  irQn- Hooks  to  fatten  the  Lute ;   as  w?s 
faid  before  (N°  3.)  when  we  fpoke  of  the  Body  of 
•  this  Furnace.    Befides  this,  you  muft  fatten  two  iron- 
Handles    ( Plat:  III.  Fig.  VlL  c  c)   on   the  .outfide 
of  this  Cover.    Then  a  round  Hole  muft  be  made  in 
the  Top  ©f  it,  being  three  Inches  in  Diameter,  pro- 
-Jongued  into  a  hollow  Tube  (d)  almoft  cylindrical, 
and  a  few  Inches  high,  upon  which  the  iron-Funnel 
defcribed  (§  232.  N°  8.)  may,  in  Cafe  of  Neceffity, 
be  put  after  the  Manner  mentioned  in  the  fame  Place 
when  .we  fpoke  of  the  Afiay-oven.     5th*7,  After  this, 
the  Lining  of  both  the  Body  and  Cover  of  the  Furnace 
within,  is  made  in  the  fame  Manner  above  defcribed 
($  233)«    Moreover,  you  muft  make  for  this  Fur- 
nace two  moveable  Bottoms,  viz.  One.  to  receive  the 
Aflies,  and  admit  the  Air  ;   the  other  to  ferve  for 
JReduttions.    The  firft  is  made  with  an  Iron .  Plate, 
formed  into  a  hollow  Cylinder,  open  at  Top,  and 
to  be  fhut  at  Bottom  with  an  orbicular  iron- Plate,  as 
with  a  Bafis,  five  Inches  high,  and  of  fuch  a  Diameter, 
as  that  it  may  receive  the  inferior  Orifice  of  the  Body 
.  of  the  Furnace  {N0- 2.)  the  Depth  of  half  an  Inch 
„  (See  Plat.  III.  Fig.  IX.;  Therefore,  let  an  iron-Ring 
''(c)  half  an  Inch'  broad,  be  fattened  pn  the  Infide  of 
the  f^id  Bottom,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  half  an  Inch 

*  'from  its  upper  Border,  to  fupport  the  Body  of  the 
Turpace  put  into  it.     Again,  let  this  Bottom  have  a 

•TquaTetDpor,'  four  *  inches-  high,  and  as  many  Inches 

*  broad  *,  that  may  be  fhut  clofely  with  a  Door  hung 

*  On;  Hinges,  that  you  may  by  means  of  it  increafe  pr 
diminifh  the*  Draught  of  the  Air;  and  thus  govetn 
thcFire-at  pkatore.    Then,  on  theJcft  Side  of .  this 
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Door,  and  at  about  half  the  Height  of  this  bottom 
Part,  let  a  round  Hole  be  mafle,  one  Inch  and  a  half 
in  Diameter,  to  admit  the  Pipe  of  the  Bellows  when 
Need  requires.  Next  to  this,  let  another  bottom  Part 
be  made  of  the  fame  Matter  and  Figure  as  the  forego- 
ing :  Let  it  be  likewife  of  the  fame  Diameter,  but  two 
Inches  higher,  fothat  it  may  be  of  the  Height  of  feven 
Inches.  Likewife  let  it  have  round  it  a  like  iron- 
Ring  below  its  upper  Border,  to  fupport  the  Body 
of .  the' Furnace  to  be  received  in  it.  But  let  a  Hole 
two  or  three  Inches  broad,  and  one  Inch  high  {Fig. 
X.  <:),  be  cut  out  juft  below  this  Ring,  in  the  Side 
of  this  bottom  Part.  Then  let  another  round  Hole 
be' made  in  the  left  Side  of  this  firft  Hole,  fit  to  ad- 
mit the  Pipe  of  the  Bellows  (d).  Further,  let  ano- 
ther round  Hole  like  the  foregoing  (e)  be  made  on 

.  the  right,  and  at  the  Diftance  of  one  Inch  from  the 
Bottom.  Then  let  the  whole  Infide  of  this  bottom 
Part  (the  Partabove  the  Ring  excepted)  be  overlaid 
with  Lute,  and  a  Bed  be  made  at  the  Bottom,  of  a 
Figure  like  that  reprefen ted  by  the  Line  (fgb).  The 
•Matter  of  which  this  is  made,  is  common  Lute  pulve- 
rized, pafled .  through  a  Sieve,  and  mixM  with  fuch 
a  Quantity  of  Duft  of  Charcoal,  fifted  in  the  fame 

■  Manner,  as  that  the. Mixture  being  moiftened  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  Afhes  (§  178),  and  preffed 
down,    may  at  leaft  be  lightly  coherent.      Of  this 

.  Matter  preffed  on  the  Bottom  of  the  bottom-Part,  a 
Bed  is  made,  like  a  Segment  of  a  Sphere,  having  in 

-  the  Middle  a  fmall  Cavity  fomewhat  lower,  and 
made  extremely  fmooth,  after  the  Manner  mentioned 
before  (§  184.)  when  we  fpok£  of  large  Afh-Vef- 

*  fels  or  Tefts. 

240.  This  Furnace  ($239.).  is  chiefly  fit  for  Fu- 
fions,  which  may  be  made  in  it  with  and  without 
Vefiels.  When  you  are  to  melt  with  a  Veflel,  put 
the  Body  of  the  Furnace  (Plat.  HI.  Fig.  VI.)  upon 
the  firfjt  Bottom  {Fig.  IX.)  that  has  a  Door  ta  it  to 
open  on  Hinges  ;  introduce  two  Iron  Bars  (Fig.  XI.) 
through  the  Holes  of  the  Furnace  (Fig.  VI,  c  c)  put 
—  x  uponi 
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upon  them  the  iron-Grate  (Fig.  XII.)  which  you  are 
to  introduce  through  the  upper  Mouth  of  the  Fur- 
nace :  Then  put  in  the  Middle  of  this  Grate  a  Brick 
or  fquare  77/*,  very  fmooth  every  where,  warmed, 
and  perfectly  dry :  Otherwife  the  Veflels  put  upon 
it,  especially  the  large  ones,  are  eafily  fplit  by  the 
moid  Vapours  coming  out  of  it  in  the  Operation. 
Let  the  Height  and  Depth  of  this  Stone  be  a  fmall 
Matter  broader  and  higher  than  the  Bottom  of  the 
Crucible  or  Pot  to  be  fet  upon  it :  For  if  it  were  lefs 
high,  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel  could  not  be  fuffici- 
ently  warmed  ;  and  if  it  were  lefs  broad,  the  Veflel 
might  eafily  fall  from  it.  Then  put  upon  this  Tile 
the  Veflel  containing  the  Matter  to  be  melted,  and 
furround  it  immediately  with  Coals  on  every  Side, 
which  muft  be  ranged  according  to  the  Method  pre- 
fcribed  before  (§  234).  Then  you  govern  the  Fire, 
by  opening  and  Glutting  the  Door  of  the  Afh-holc 
(Ftg.  IX.  b) :  You  excite  it  by  putting  the  Cover 
(Fig.  VII.)  upon  the  Body  of  the  Furnace  -,  and  if 
befides  you  put  the  Funnel  (§  232.  N°  8.)  upon 
thccylindrical  Mouth  (d)  of  this  Coves,  the  melting 
Fire  becomes  ft  ill  more  violent.  But  if  you  more- 
over introduce  the  Bellows  through  the  Hole  of  the 
bottom  Part  (Fig.  IX.  d),  and  the  joint  of  the  Fur- 
nace with  the  bottom  Part,  and  the  Door  of  the  Afh- 
hole,  unlefs  it  can  be  ihut  very  clofe,  being  exactly 
ftopt  with  thin  Lute  [or  Wmdfor  Loam]  the  Fire 
thus  excited  by  the  blaft  of  the  Bellows  is  carried 
to  the  higheft  Degree,  and  far  furpafles  that  which 
may  be  made  in  a  Smith's  Forge.  Another  Advan- 
tage of  this  Method  is,  that  the  Veflels  are  not  fo  eafily 
broken,  becaufe  the  blowing  of  the  Bellows  cannot 
afieft  them  immediately,  and  becaufe  a  Fire  perfe&ly 
equal  is  excited  on  every  Side.  One  may  eafily  ex- 
amine with  this  Apparatus,  how  Stones  are  affe&ed  by- 
the  Violence  of  the  Fire  only.  Now,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  perform  any  Operation  without  aVeffel,  and 
with  a  naked  Fire  •,  for  Inftance,  to  melt  and  reduce 
the  Calxs  or  Seorias  of  Copper,    Tin,  Lead,  and  Iron, 
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or  the  O&rs  of  thcfc  Metals ;  the  Body  of  the  Furnace 
muft  be  put  upon  the  other  Pedeftal,  having  a  Bed 
in  it  {Plat.  III.  Fig.  X).     However,  you  muft  before 
this  open  with  a  Kriife  the  oblong  Hole  (r),  and  the 
rbund  one  {d)  of  this  bottom  Part,  which  are  flopped 
with  the  Lute  (licking  to  the  Infide.     Then  you  ap- 
ply at  the  round  Hole  (d)  on  the  left  the  Bellows,  in 
fuch  Manner  that  the  Nozel  of  it  being  direfted  obr 
liquely  downwards,  may  blow  ftrongly  againft  the 
Bed  {fg  b)  :  By  this  Means,  all  the  Allies  that  *fell 
into  the  Bed  are  blown  away,  and  the  Strength  of  the 
Fire  determined  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  all  the  melted 
Bodies  that  fall  into  the  faid  Bed,  remain  \n  their 
State  of  Fufion  :    And  were  it  otherwife,  the  melted 
Bodies  would  immediately  wax  cold,  and  adhere  in 
Grains  to  the  Bed,  whereas  they  ought  to  have  melt- 
ed into  one  Regulus.     The  oblong  Hole  in  the  fore- 
part of  this  bottom-part  (c)  ferves  to  difcover  by 
means  of  a  Poker,  whether  the  Matter  in  the  Bed  be 
melted,   or  not ;   It   ferves  likewife  to  take  away 
throu^Rit:  whatever  might  ftop  the  Bellows,  and  in 
lome  Cafes  to  take  away  the  Scoria.     Then  you  put 
frrft  Cpals  into  the  Furnace,  one  Span  high,  and  blow 
them  Well  wrth  the  Bellows,  to  make  them  burn,  that 
the  Bed  may  be  Very  hot  before  the  Matter  to  be 
melted  is  put  int6  it :  For  if  this  is  not  previoufly 
clone  ;  the  melted  Mafs  feldorfi  runs  into  a  Regulus, 
but  rerfiains  difperfed  among  the  Scbryis  which  foori 
grow  hard.     The  Bed  being  well  heated,  and  frefli 
Coals  added  to  the  £ire*  put  into  it  ftfch  Quantity  of 
the  Matter  to  be  melted,  as  cannot  hinder  the  Fire 
from  being  carried  to  the  requifite  degree  :  Which 
cannot  be  determined  btheryrile  thari  by  Experienfce ; 
Again,    put  frefli  Coils*   and  upon  them  another. 
Quantity  of  the  Matter  to  he  nielted  ;    they  may  be: 
Kke  Strata  one  upon  another.    But  if  the  Mafe  once 
melted  coulcl  ndt  16ng  fuftaln  the  Strength  of  the 
Fire;  or  if  you  had  a  mind  to  melt  a  greater  Quan- 
tity of  Matter' than  what  cart  be  contained  in  the 
Bed  5  you  miift  open  the  round  lb\Vtr  Hole  {Plat,  lllj 
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Jfig.  X.  i.)  that  you  may  make  a  Channel  palling  from 
that  Hole  through  the  Lute,  and  reaching  to  the 
final  1  Cavity  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Bed  (g)  :  To  this 
Hole  at  the  out  fide,  apply  an  earthen  Difh  like  the 
Bed  within,  or  any  other  proper  Recipient,  furround- 
cd  with  burning  Coals,  into  which  the  Matter  melted 
running  from  the  Bed  through  the  Hole  {Fig.  X.  e) 
may  be  colle&ed  {Eg .  XIII.  i).  The  other  Particu- 
lars hereto  belonging,  and  to  be  obferved  in  fpecial 
Cafes,  will  be  more  eafily  recited,  when  we  come  to 
the  Operations  hereafter  to  be  explained  in  the  practi- 
cal Part  of  Allaying. 

Scholion.  In  determining  the  inward  Figure  of  the 
Furnaces  which  are  employed  to  carry  the  Fire  to  the 
bighefk  Degree  of  Strength,  you  muft  not  he  fo  ftriftly 
cxaft  in  giving  itfucb  a  Figure ',  as  that  the  refletted  Rays 
ef  the  Fire  may  all  he  collefted  in  one  certain  Point  or 
jLine.     For  the  Matter  wherewith  the  Furnaces  are 
liked  within \  can  never  ajfume  fo  fmootb  a  Figure :  Nayp 
if  this  Matter  might  ajfume  it  by  any  Art,  it  would  foon 
pefpoUcd  again  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire.     Befides,  the 
Rays  of  the  Fire  caft  by  the  Coals ,  do  not  fall  with  the 
fame  Regularity  as  tbofe  of  the  Sun  and  of  Sound ;  nor  can 
.  they  of  courfe  he  fo  exactly  reflefted  towards  the  Body  to 
he  changed,  or  the  f aid  Matter  itjelf  being  naked,  is  moft 
commonly  covered  all  over  with  Coals.    On  the  other 
Hand,  a  Focus  collefted  within  fo  fmall  a  Compafs, 
would  be  of  almoft  no  Service ;  becaufe  it  can  aft  only  upon 
a  very  fmall  Part  of  the  Body  to  be  changed.     It  is  then 
sncugb  to  give  the  Furnace  fucb  a  Figure  and  Size,  as 
that  it  may  i.  admit  afufficwt,  though  not  fuperfluous 
Quantity  of  Fuel  for  the  Fire :  2.  That  it  may  confine 
the  Heat  of  the  Fire%  fo  as  that  it  may  neither  aft  with 
too  much  Liberty,  nor  be  diffipated  before  it  has  afted 
firwtgly  enough  upon  its  Subjeft  :    For  which  Purpofe 
fome  Sort  of  Cover  muft  be  added,  > 

241.  The  Furnaces  hitherto  (§  231  to  240)  de- 
fcribed,  are  fufficient  for  the  performing  of  docimaf- 
tical  Operations  ftri&ly  fo  called.  But  the  Affayer 
milft  alfo  perform  other  Operations,  fqbfervient  to 
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the  foregoing':  Such  are  the  Dift illation  of  acid  Spi- 
rits, Cementations,  Calcinations,  &c.  wHich  cannot 
be  conveniently  done  in  the  Furnacesabove  defcribed. 
Therefore,  asthefe  Operations  moft  commonly  want 
a  long  and  conftant  Fire ;  it  will  be  very  proper,'  for 
this  Purpofe,  to  conftrqft  a  Furnace  called  an  Atba- 
nor^  which  can  contain  as  much  frefh  Fuel  as  will 
keep  up  the  Fire  for  many  Hours  together,  and  ad- 
mits of  a  different,  an  accurate,  and  moft  conftant 
Regimen  of  tjie  Fire. 

242.  Let  then,  ift,  a  fmall  fquare  hollow  Tower 
{Plat.  IV.  Eg.  I.  aaaa)  be  conftru&ed  of  fuch 
Stones,  [or  of  Bricks  made  of  Wihifor  Loam^]  as  may 
refift  the  Fire  •,  letthe  Sides  of  it  be  fix  Inches  thick, 
and  forming  a  fquare  Cavity  within,  of  ten  Inches 
on  each  Side  (bbbb).  The  height' of  it  is  deter- 
mined, according  as  it  is  to  keep  up  the  Fire  long, 
without  any  Addition  of  new  Fuel :  Five  or  fix  Foot 
are  moft  commonly  fufficient  *.  2.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  Tower  make  an  Opening  (c),  fix  Inches  broad 
and  as  many  Inches  high  ;  hang  to  it  an  iron-Door, 
being  on  every  Side  one  Inch  broader  than  the  Open- 
ing/and fuch  as  may  fhut  it  very  clofe:  For  which 
Purpofe,  the  external  Edge  of  this  Opening  muft  be 
excavated  all  found  in  fuch  Manner,  that  it  may 
form  a  Groove  one  Inch  bro^d,  into  which  the  Edges 
of  the  Door  may  be  received.  3.  At  the  dift^nce  of 
ten  Inches  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Tower,  put  a 
Grate  (i),  made  of  prifmatical,  quadrangular  iron- 
Bars,  one  Inch  thick,  and  three  quarters  of  an  Inch 
diftant  from  each  other  :  Let  alfo  each  of  thefe  iron- 
Bars,  be  fo  fituated  with  regard  to  the  Tower,  that 
the  two  oppofite  acute  Edges  of  each  may  look  per- 
pendicularly, one  downward,  the  other  upwards, 
that,  by  this  Means,  the  Afhes  may  eafily  fall  into 

*  Tjiefe  Towers  may  likcwife  be  made  of  caft  Iron,  in  form 
of  a  truncated  Cone,  fix  Inches  dianretcr  in  the  Clear  within  at  topt 
and  twelve  at  bottom,  made  with  a  Groove  round  the  Top  for  an 
hemifpherical  Cover  to  be  put  upon  it ;  and  the  Bottom  of  the 
iron-Tower  rou(r.  be  fet  upon  the  Stone  or  Brick-wprk,  juft  above 
tJie  Opening  at  (c)  defcribed  at  N°  z. 
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the  Afli-hole.  4.  Make  above  this  Grate  an  Open- 
ing circular  at  Top  (*),  fix  Inches  high,  feven 
Inches  broad,  that  may,  as  well  as  the  Afh-hole 
(Np  2),  be  opened  and  (hut  with  an  iron-Door* 
5.  Adapt  to  the  Top  of  the  Tower  an  iron  Cover  (/), 
exceeding  the  Aperture  of  the  Tower  all  round  two 
Inches,  and  having  a  Handle,  wherewith  it  may  be 
eafily  taken  away,  and  put  on  again.  Thus  you  are  to 
make  the  Furnace  called  in  Latin  Furnus  primarius. 
6.Thencut  out  in  any  Side  of  the  Tower,  for  Inftance 
in  the  left,  an  oblong  fquareAperture,going  up  oblique- 
ly toward  the  out  fide  {gg),  four  Inches  and  a  half  high, 
ten  Inches  broad,  having  its  inward  inferior  Edge, 
one  Inch  and  a  half,  or  two  Inches  above  the  Grate 
(</),  that,  by  the  intervening  of  this  Hole,  the  Ca- 
vity of  this  Tower  may  communicate  with  another 
immediately  to  be  defcribed.  7.  Nearly  over-againft 
the  fame  Side  of  the  Tower,  make  a  Cavity*  with 
Stones,  whofe  inferior  Part  muft  be  a  hollow  Prifm 
(Plat.  IV.  Ftg.  I.  bbb #),  fix  Inches  high,  twelve 
Inches  broad,  ending  at  Top  in  a  Semi-cylindrical 
Arch  (i  t)  defcribed  by  a  Radius  of  fix  Inches  ;  that 
by  this  Means,  the  Height  of  the  whole  Cavity  be 
twelve  Inches  in  the  Middle.  Let  this  anterior  Ca- 
vity be  totally  open,  though,  when  requifite,  to  be 
fliut  very  clofe  with  an  iron-Plate  (kkk),  whofe  in- 
ward Surface  is  to  be  conftrulted,  in  the  fame  Manner, 
prefcribed  (Plat.  III.  Fig.  VIII.)  for  the  Qiding  Door 
of  the  melting  Furnace,  and  then  luted  two  Inches 
thick  within.  Moreover,  let  there  be  in  the  Middle 
of  this  Plate,  a  round  Hole  (Plat.  IV.  Fig.  I.  /),  four 
or  five  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  let  the  Circumference 
of  this  fjfole  have  an  iron  cylindrical  Border  made  to 
it,  and  prominent  within  ;  that  by  means  of  it,  the 
Lining  of  Lute  within  may  be  fupported,  and  kept 
from  falling  down  eafily.  Let  a  Notch  one  Inch 
broad,  and  two  Inches  deep,  be  made  in  the  outward 
Circuit  of  the  Aperture  of  this  Cavity,  to  receive  the 
Extremity  of  the  Plate  that  (huts  the  Aperture.  The 
Jlole  of  this  Plate  (7)  either  is  fhut  with  a  Stopple 
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(j»),  or  fervefr  to  pafs  tbe  Neck  of  the  Retort  through* 
This  Plate  likewife  is  faftened  with  two  Bolts  {n  n)  ; 
to  be  put  horizontally  with  the  iron-Hooks  (ae  o  o)9 
driven  into  the  Wall  near  the  Edge  of  the  Aperture, 
fo  that  one  Bolt  may  fallen  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Plate,  and  the  other  the  tower.     8.  It  is  moreover 
proper,,  that  the  fquare  Aperture  (££)>    through 
which  the  Fire  enters  from  the  Tower  into  the  Cavity 
hitherto  defcribed  (N°  7.)  may  be  fliut  and  opened 
at  Pleafc re  with  an  iron-Slider  ;  For  if  this  is  not 
done,  an  exceffive  Fire,  employed  fometimes  by  an 
inexperienced  Hand*  cannot  be  fo  eafilv  checked, 
jpor  this  Purpofe,  let  a  Slit  half  an  Inch  broad,  and 
eleven  Inches  long,  be  left  in  the  Wall'  that  confti- 
tutes  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cavity  (N°  7),  and  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Tower  ;   fo  that  it  may  exceed  the 
Length  of  the  fquare  Aperture  (gg)  a  iroail  Matter 
on  every  Side,  and  reach  before  and  behind  into  the 
fmall  Groove,  going  down  along  the  perpendicular 
Sides  of  the  fa  id  Aperture  (gg)*   and  retain   the 
iron-Slider  to  be  put  into  it  to  Keep  it  fteddy.    How- 
ever, let  this  iron-Slider  (6)  be  fix  Lines  thick,  eleven 
Inches  broad,  and  five  Inches  high  ;  and  let  a  Couple 
of  fmall  iron-Chains  ( p  p)  be  fattened  on  each  Side  of 
its  upper  Edge,  wherewith  the  Slider  may  be  lifted 
up  and  let  down  again.     Therefore,  let  a  Couple  of 
ftrong  iron-Nails  **  be  drove  into  the  contiguous  Wall 
of  the  Tower,  perpendicularly  over  thofe  Places,  in 
which  the  faid  fmall  Chains  are  faftened  to  the  irpn* 
Slider,  that  any  of  the  Links  of  (he  Chains  may  be 
fufpended  on  them  at  PJeafure.    Moreover,  let  the 
upper  Edge  of  the  Slit  above  defcribed  be  entirely 
ihut  up  with  Stones  and  Cement,  leaving  only  twQ 
fmall  Holes  through  which  the  fmall  Chains  may  bo 
pafied.     9.  On  the  left  of  this  (N*  7,)  Cavity,  and 
at  the  Diftance  of  eight  Inches  from  the  Bottom  of  it, 
let  a  fquare  (q  q  q  q)  Chimney  or  Funnel  be  ere&ed 
with  Bricks*    three  Inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear* 
four  Foot  high,  and  a  fmall  Matter  convergent  up* 
wards,  fo  that  the  Diameter  of  it  at  Top  may  be 
tfcrte  Inches.    Th,is  Funnel  rmift  fee  contrived  to  be 
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Ihutclofely  with  an  iron-Slider,  having  a  Handle  to 
it  (rr),  which  Slider  mall  move  freely  between  a 
double  iron  fquare  Frame  (s  s  s  s)  fafleqed  in  the 
Walls  of  the  Funnel,  at  fuch  a  Height  from  the 
Hearth  as  (hall  feem  convenient  to  any  Artificer. 
to.  Belo^y  this  Chimney,  let  a  fquare  Aperture  be 
made,  like  the  foregoing  (N°  6.  gg),  leading  oblique- 
ly up  tQ  the  Bottom  of  another  cylindrical  Cavity 
(u  u  u  u)j  which  is  eight  Inches  deep,  defcribed  by  a 
Radius  of  fix  Inches,  open  at  Top,  and  there  con- 
verging inwardly  into  a  Border  one  Inch  thick,  and 
fix  Lines  broad,  designed  to  fupport  an  iron- Pot. 
Likewife,  cut  in  t\ie  anterior  Wall  of  this  Cavity, 
and  at  the  upper  Fjut  of  its  Mouth,  a  Segment  two 
Inches  and  a  half  deep,  five  Inches  broad,  and  ftoop~ 
ing  forward  (v  v),  to  receive  the  Neck  of  a  Retort* 
it.  To  this  Cavity  (N°  10.)  belongs  an  iron- Pot 
(wtp),  eleven  Inches  broad,  and  about  nine  Inches 
deep,  which  muft  be  incompaffed  with  an  iron- Ring 
(x  #),  one  Inch  broad,  and  fattened  at  the  Diftance 
of  one  Inch  and  a  half  from  the  upper  Edge  of  the 
Pot.  Let  a  Segment  (y)  be  likewife  cut  off  the  upper 
Edge  of  this  Pot,  which  Segment  muft  be  four  Inches 
and  a  half  deep,  and  five  Inches  broad  :  The  iron- 
Ring  juft  defcribed  muft  be  bent  all  round  the  Edgea 
of  this  Segment.  12.  Over  againft  the  Aperture 
(//)  which  communicates  from  the  firft  Cavity  (N°  7.) 
into  the  fecond  (N°  10.)  let  another  fuch  Aperture  (z) 
pe  made  two  Inches  diftant  from  the  Bottom  of  the 
fecond  Cavity  (N°  10.)  perfe&ly  like  the  foregoing 
(gg  //),  and  communicating  obliquely  upwards 
frith  a  third  Cavity  (1  1  1  1),  like,  and  equal  to  the 
fecond  cylindrical  Cavity  (uuuu)  *  that  the  Fire 
may  pafs  from  the  latter  into  the  former.  13.  In  the 
hinder  Part  of  the  Wall  which  makes  the  Aperture 
juft  Mentioned  (*),  let  a  Chimney  like  the  foregoing 
(????)>  *nd  of  the  fame  Height  (2222)  be 
erefted,  that  may  be  (hut  with  a  Slider  like  that  (3). 
14.  Finally,  on  the  left  Side  of  the  third  Cavity 
(1  1  1  1)  l?t  an  Aperture  be  mad?  in  the  fame  Man- 
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ner  (4),  and  like  the  foregoing  ones  (gg  tt  z) 
more  remote  however  from  the  Bottom  of  tfte  Cavity, 
without  a  Paflage  at  the  other  Extremity,  and  com- 
municating only  with  the  Cavity  of  the  third  Chim- 
ney (5  5  5),  which  muft  be  erefted  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner as  the  two  foregoing  ones  (q  q  q  q.  2222).  Thus 
you  will  have  a  Furnace  very  proper  for  a  great  many 
Operations. 

243.  We  are  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  the  Atba- 
Jtor  juft  defcribed  (§  242)  •,  and  chiefly  to  mention, 
tfc>  what  Operations  each  of  its  Parts  ferve  in  particu- 
lar, and  then  how  the  Fire  may  and  muft  be  governed 
in  it.  1.  You  muft  put  at  the  upper  arched  Door  (e) 
!>f  the  lower  within,  a  Semi-cylindrical  Muflfel  twelve 
Inches  long,  which  muft  be  introduced  through  the 
Door :  Which  for  this  Reafon  muft  be  of  the  fame 
Height  and  Breadth  as  that  Door,  three  Quarters  of  an 
Inch  thrck,  and  open  behind,  being  (hut  there  by 
the  hinder  Part  of  the  Athanor,  as  far  as  which  it  muft 
reach.  For  this  Purpofe,  a  Tile  muft  be  fet  upon  the 
Grate  (d)  to  fupport  the  Muffel.  Let  alfb  this 
Muffel  have  fmall  Pieces  cut  out  near  its  Bads,  as 
common  Affay-muffels  (Plat.  II.  Fig .  I.  and  II.)  You 
may  put  under  this  Muflel  your  Cement  Pots,  or  fuch 
Bodies  as  muft  be  calcined  with  a  long  violent  Fire  : 
Which  can  be  done  without  a  Muffel,  though  not  fo 
neatly.  2.  In  the  firft  Chamber  (Plat.  IV.  Fig.  I, 
bbhb  ii)  you  may  make  the  moil  violent  Diftilla- 
tions  with  an  open  Fire :  For  Retorts  or  large  VefTels 
are  introduced  into  it,  after  you  have  taken  away  the 
Door  (k  k  *),  and  are  put  either  upon  the  Hearth  it- 
felf  of  this  Chamber,  or  upon  a  particular  Support  of 
Stone.  But  you  muft  place  thefe  VefTels  in  fuch  man- 
ner, that  their  Necks  may  eafily  pafs  through  the 
Hole  (/)  of  the  Door,  when  put  on  again  :  For 
which  Purpofe,  they  chufc  a  Support  fometimes 
higher,  fometimes  lower,,  according  to  the  different 
Heights  of  the  Veflels.  When  afterwards  the  Door  is 
put  on  again,  and  fattened  with  both  its  Bolts  (ft*), 
you  muft  clofe  with  Lute  all  the  Chincks  which  liq 
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open  about  the  Neck  of  the  Veflel*  and  between  the 
Edges  of  the  Door  and  the  Entrance  of  the  Chamber. 
Then  you  apply  to  the  Neck  of  the  Veflel  a  cylindrical 
Segment,   ten  or  more  Inches  long:    By  means  of 
which  the  Heat  and  the  boiling  Vapours  coming  forth 
are  gradually  diminilhed  ;    left  the  Recipient*  whick 
is  always  chofen  a  Glafs  Veflel,  fhouldfplic.     The 
Recipient,  which  muft  be  united  with  the  other  Ori- 
.fice  of  the  faid  Segment,  is  fupported  either  by  the 
Pavement,  or  by  a  certain  kind  of  Trivet,  the  Gon^ 
jftru&ion  of  which  is  fuch,  that  it  may  be  fet  lower  or 
.  higher  by  means  of  three  Screws,    &>  In  this,  iame 
Chamber,  inftead  of  Diftillations,  you  may  alfo  make 
Cementations,  Calcinations,  &c.   In  which  Cafe  the 
"round  Hole  (/)  of  the  iron-Plate  may  be  ihut  and 
again  opened  with  a  Stopple  (#z),  that  one  may  view 
the  Infide.    4.  The  fecond  and  third  Cavities  {uuuu* 
111  i)ferve  chiefly  to  fucJiOperations  as  are  made  in 
Baths  [orBeds]  of  Sand,  AJhts,  or Ftbtgs.  For  Inftance, 
you  put  into  each  of  thefe  Cavities  a  Pot  (jw)  and  you 
flop  with  thin  Lute  or  with  Sand>  which  muft  previ- 
oufly  be  moiftencd,  the  Slit  between  the  iron- Ring 
(xx)y  and  the  Border  of  the  Cavity,  upon  which  this 
Ring  refts.    5.  Befidcs,  you  may  alfo  make  in  thefe 
tWo  Cavities,  Diftillations  by  a  reverberating  Fire* 
as  well  as  in  the  fir  ft  :  Only  the  Fire  is  left  violent  in 
thefe,  though  fufficient  to  extraft  Aqua  Fortis.     You 
then  take  out  the  iron- Pot  (w),  and  inverting  it,  you 
put  it  upon  the  Mouth  of  the  Chamber  -9  (o  that  the 
Brim  of  the  Pot,  being  the  Depth  of  one  Inch  and  a 
half  above  the  iron-Ring  (x  #),  wherewith  this  Pot  is 
furrounded,  maybe  received  within  the  Mouth  of  the 
Cavity,  and  fo  that  the  Segment  cut  in  the  Pot  (y) 
.may,  together  with  the  Segment  cut  out* from  the 
Side  of  the  Cavity  (y  v)y  form  a  Hole  to  let  the  Neck 
of  the  Veflel  through.     6.  All  the  Apparatus  being 
thus  ready  ;  you  fir  ft  introduce  through  the.  Top  of 
the  Tower  (b  b  b  b),  a  few  burning  Coals  :  And  put 
upon  them  fome  of  the  unkindled  Fuel  of  the  Fire  ; 
(hat  the  Cavity  of  the  Tower  may,  according  as  it  i$ 
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thought  neceflary,  be  filled  either  entirely  or  only  ih 
part.  Then  with  all  Speed  you  put  upon  it  the  iron- 
Cover  ( /*),  and  drew  the  Border  of  this  on  the  out- 
fide,  with  Sand  or  AJhes%  which  you  prefs  gently  with 
your  Hands  :  For  if  you  fhould  negled  this  Point, 
iall  the  Fuel  contained  in  the  Tower  would  be  kindled* 
and  may  endanger  fetting  the  Houfe  on  Fire. 

244.  We  (hall  here  annex  a  few  general  .Rules 
concerning  the  Regimen  of  the  Fire  in  this  Furnace: 
For  it  is  hardly  neceflary  to  explain  all  Particulars 
fince  Praftice  will  eafily  hint  them  to  fuch  as  (hall  be 
ever  fo  little  acquainted  with  ChemHtry.  The  Fire 
may  be  made  very  ftrong,  in  the  firft  Chamber 
{Plat.  TV.  Eg.  1.  bbbb  **),  when  the  Door  of  the 
Afli-hole  (0»  and  the  Funnel  (q  qq  q)  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  quite  open,  and  when  the  iron-Slider  fufpended 
with  Chains  (6.  p  p)  does 'not  hinder  the  Fire  from 
palling  freely  from  the  Tower  into  this  Cavity.  But 
theclofer  the  Funnel  is- (hut,  together  with  the  Door 
of  the  Afli'hole  ;  the  more  the  Violence  of  the -Heat 
diminishes:  And  this  will  be  foon -effected,  if  the 
iron-Slider  fufpended  with  Chains,  is  letdown  in  part: 
For  the  Fuel  contained  in  the  Tower,  burns  at  Ieaft 
4S  high  as  the  Space  between  the  lower  Edge  of  the 
iron-Slider  and  the  Grate  (d).  Obfervc  .befides,  in 
thofe  Operations,  wherein  the  round  Hole  (1)  of  the 
Door  is  ftopt  with  a  Plujg  (*»),  that  when  the  ftrong- 
*ft  Fire  is  required,  this  Hole  mud  not  be  kept  long 
open  :  Becaufe  the  Air  rufhing  violently  through  it, 
-foon  cools  the  Bodies  put  into  the  Cavity.  The  Ope- 
ration *  mentioned  (§  £43.)  may  be  performed  in  the 
fecond  and  third  Chamber,  in,  and  at  the  fame  Tims, 
fcrtd  wklvthe  fame  Fire*  as  they  are  in  the  firft  Cham- 
ber :  For-  the  Fire .  penetrates  from'  the  firft  ;Cavity 
into  the  -fecond,  -and  increafe,s,  when  the  Funnel 
(2  222)  erefted  on  it  is  opened.  But  before  ypii 
<k>  this,  the  Funnel  of  the  fifft  Cavity,  jnfift'  be'ihut 
as  much  as  that  of  the  .fecond  is  opened.  /By  the 
fame  Means,  you  may  hinder  the  Fire,  which,  fervefr 
for  the  Operations-  made  in  the  two*  firft  Cavrtie^ 
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from  going  out  through  their  Fan  nek,  and  you  force  it 
but,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  third  Cavity  and 
through  its  Funnel  (5  5  5)1  that  h  may  alio  aft  ujxm 
the  Bodies  placed  in  that  Cavity.     For  the  move  the 
Funnel  erc&ed  upon  the  third  Cavity  is  open,  the  mone 
one  or  even  both  Funnels  of  the  other  two  Cavities 
ifiuft  be  clofed.     Thence  it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot 
kindle  the  ftrongeft  Fire  in  the  third  Cavity,  ttnlefi 
there  be  one  equally  ftrong  in  the  other  two ;  and 
that  'on  the  contrary,  the  Heat  in  the  third  Cavity 
may  be  rendered  tefs,  by  doling  its  Funnel  5  though 
It  be  violent  in  the  others.    The  fame  is  true  of  the 
'fecdnd  Cavity,  -with  regard  to  the  firft.    Finally,  70a 
'cannot  make  the  'ftrongeft  Fire  under  the  Muffd 
placed  within  the  upper  Door  (e)  of  the  Tower,  uii- 
Tefs  you  have  an  equal  Fire  in  the  firft  Cavity,  which 
Tire  may  confequently  be  increafed,  by  (hutting  the 
Door  quite  again  ft  the  Muffel  (*),  and  diminifhed, 
by  opening  it ;    there  being  mean  While  an  *  equal 
Heat  in  the  firft  "Chamber,  and  m  the  following 
ones.    The  Reft  will  eafily  be  teamed  by  Practice. 

III.  Of  the  other  XJtenfth  of  Allaying. 

245.  Af&yers  make  ufe  of  four  Sorts  of  Tongs. 
'The  firft  {Wat.  IV.  Rg.1l.)  tonfifts  of  two  iron- 
tegs,  'two]Foot  long,  as  many  Lines  thick,  joined 
together  in  the  Middle  with  a  Rivet  (*),  fo  as  that 
they  may  be  fhUt  and  opened  fteddily.  Let  the  fore 
Part  of  thefc  Legs  wherewith  the  Veffels  are  laid  hold 
Of,  be  curved  on  theinfide  (£)intoaSemi-lunarFigure; 
*nd  let  the  hinder  Part  have  two  Rings  (c)  ta  manage 
the  Tongs  with.  This  Tool  fervcs  to  draw  t)ie  Tefts 
and  ftnaller  Crucibles  out  of  the  Furnace. 

246.  The  'fecond  kind  of  Tongs  are  made  of  a 
'Plate  of  Steely  -hardened  to  «  Spring-temper.  Let 
'them  be  fix  Inches  long,  almoft  (harp  in  the  fore  Part, 
and  welLpolilhed  {Fig.  III).  With  thefe  you  take 
tip  the  me  til  lick  Grains  remaining  in  the  Coppels, 
*ahd  Other  minute  Bodies. 

*    *  247.  The 
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i47.Thc  third  kind  of  Tongs  {Plat.  IV.  Fig.  IV.)  at* 
adapted  to  melting  Crucibles  of  a  middle  Size*  three, 
foot  long,  having  very  ftrong  Legs,  and  as  to  the 
reft  made  like  the  firft  (§  245) ;  except  that  each  of 
the.  Legs  muft  be  bent  downwards  at  their  Extremi- 
ties, into  a  fort  of  Beak,  fome  Inches  long,  and  one 
Inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  that  the  Sides  of  the  Cruci- 
ble being  fqueezed  faft  between  thefe,  it  may  be  held 
fteddily.  Thefe  Tongs  are  chiefly  ufed,  when  Me- 
tals melted  in  Veflels  of  a  middle  Size,  are  to  be 
poured  out  into  Moulds  or  Ingots. 

248.  The  largeft  Veflels,  containing  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  Metal,  are  more  eafily  cracked  in  the  Fire 
than  the  fmall  ones  j  and  their  Cracks,  if  they  do 
not  proceed  from  the  Moiftnefs  of  the  Tile  fet  under 
them,  are  always  found  in  the  higher  and  larger  Part 
of  the  Veflel,  and  moft  commonly  run  from  the  Top 
towards  the  Bottom,  feldom  tranfverfely.  To  be 
able  to  take  fuch  Veflels  fafely  out  of  the  Fire  >  you 
muft  have  Tongs  ftronger  and  longer  [Fig.  V.)  than 
the  foregoing  (§  247).  Let  one  of  their  Legs  be 
curved  a  fmall  Matter  at  the  End,  and  end  in  a  ftrong 
•  Semi- circle  eight  Inches  in  Diameter,  and  fo  fixed,  as 
that  it  may  make  half  right  Angles  with  the  Leg  of 
the  Tongs  (a) :  Let  the  other  Leg  be  curved  in  the 
fame  Manner  at  the  End,  and  have  at  its  Extremity 
two  Semi-circles  like  the  foregoing,  but  fo  fituated 
among  themfelves,  and  with  regard  to  the  foregoing, 
that  they  may  be  diftant  from  each  other  about  one 
Inch,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  Space  in  which  the  Semi- 
circle of  the  other  Leg  may  be  received  (b) :  The  Effed 
of  this  Structure  is,  that  fmall  and  large  Veflels  may 
be  managed  with  them.  The  Veflel  to  be  taken  out, 
is  laid  hold  .of  a  little  below  its  upper  Border,  with 
the  curved  Extremity  of  thefe  Tongs,  which  muft 
be  firft  heated  juft  red  hot  in  the  Fire ;  and  being 
thus  furrounded  with  a  whole  Circle,  is  fafely  taken, 
out  of  the  Fire. 

249.  When  the  Matter  put  into  fmall  Veflels  is  to 
be  ftirred  j  you  muft  make  ufc  of  an  iron-Hook, 

two 
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two  Foot  long,  and  one  Line  and  a  half  thick  {Plat. 
IV.  Fig.  VI).  It  is  proper -to  have  two  or  three  bf 
thefe  Hoolcs,  that  is,  as  many  as  there  are  Vcffels  to* 
gethcr  under  the  Muffel,  with  the  Matter  to  be  ftirred, 
that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  ufe  the  fame  Hook  to 
ftir  them  all,  and  that  the  Matter  in  one  Veffel  may 
not  be  fpoiled  by  Particles  of  that  of  another,  which 
may  happen  to  ftick  to  the  Hook  :  For  you  have 
not  always  Time  enough  to  beat  off  with  a  Hammer, 
or  to  file  off  the  adhering  Particles. 

250.  When  Afhes  muft  be  removed  from  the  Con- 
vexity of  the  Muffel ;  or  when  Vacuities  and  Inter- 
faces happen  to  be  between  the  burning  Coals,  that 
render  the  Fire  unequal  ;  you  fometimes  introduce 
into  the  Hole  of  the  Aflay-oven  {Plat.  III.  Fig .  I.  p) 
an  Iron-Rod  (Fig.  VII),  wherewith  you  throw  the  Afhes 
down,  and  make  the  burning  Coals  fall  together. 

251.  The  Matter  in  the  Crucible  is  to  be  ftirred 
with  the  iron-Hook  (Fig.  VIII.) 

£52.  When  Operations  are  to  be  made  in  the' 
largqp  kind  of  Tefts,  it  is  proper  to  have  a  ftirring 
Iron  (Fig.  IX.)  four  Foot  long,  with  which  you  ei- 
ther ftir  the  Mafs,  or  take  out  the  more  clammy 
Scoria's. 

253.  When  the  Grates  are  flopped,  you  clear  them 
with  the  Hook  (Fig.  X.)  the  Size  of  which  is  felf- 
evident. 

254.  The  fmall  iron-Ladle  (Fig.  XI.)  fix  Lines  in 
diameter,  well  polifhed,  and  having  a  Handle  two 
Foot  long,  ferves  to  put  Bodies,  which  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  broken  fmall,  into  the  Veflels,  efpecially  fuch 
Veflck  as  are  under  the  Muffel.  You  muft  have  a 
larger  hollow  Ladle,  whofe  Figure  is  fufficicntly 
known,  to  melt  Lead,  Tin,  &c.  in  a  gentle  Fire. 

255.  A  ftrong  Fire,  if  you  look  at  it  too  long, 
not  only  dims  your  Eyes,  but  alfo  hinders  you  from 
obferving  diftindtly  the  feveral  Changes  of  the  Bodies. 
To  remove  this  Inconveniency,  you  muft  provide  a 
fmall  Board,  made  of  the  drieft  Wood,  and  one  Foot 
both  in  Length  and  Breadth  *  that  it  may  fcreen  your 

H  whole 
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whole  Face,  It  has  a  Handle  one  Foot  and  a  half 
long  :  And  a  Slit  is  cut  in  the  Middle  of  i%horrzon~ 
tally,  one  Line  and  a  half  broad,  divergent  towards 
the  other  Side  of  the  Board,  to  be  turned  againft  the 
Fire,  and  fuffkiently  extended  each  way  ;  that 
there  may  be  a  larger  Field  for  Vifion,  and  both  Eyes 
may  at  once  eafrly  diftinguifh  the  Obje&s.  We  will 
call  this  Inftrument  a  Screen,  through  the  Slit  of 
which  the  Workman  may  fee,  without  any  Appre- 
henfion  from  the  Fire,  or  from  the  Sparkles  that  fly, 
and  thus  fafely  contemplate  his  Objeft.  (Plat.  IV. 
Ftg.  XIL) 

.  256.  To  kindle  the  Fire,  you  muft  befides  the 
fiuall  hand-Bellows,  have  a  larger  double  Pair  of  Bel- 
lows, three  Foot  long  {Plat.  VT  Eg.  I),  fuch  as  are 
tifed  by  Goldfmiths  and  Farriers.  Let  them  be  fup- 
ported  by  a  wooden-Frame,  fo  welt  fitted,  as  that 
they  may  at  Plea fu re  be  ratfed  up,  and  let  down  be- 
fore and.behind,  about  the  Height  of  one  Foot.  The 
Stru&ure  of  this  Inftrument  is  fumciently  known,  from 
the  above-mentioned  Figure.  If  thefe  Bellows  lie  by 
utiufed,  they  muft  be  kept  ftretched,  and  ever/ 
Quarter  of  a  Year  rubbed  with  NeatVfoot  or  Train 
Oil :  for,  this  being  negle&ed,  the  Leather  cracks; 
fbon,  and  the  Ligaments  grow  ftiff ;  which  occaGons 
a  weak  and  unequal  Blaft. 

257.  Some,  in  (lead  of  Bellows,  irfe  an  Eolipykt 
which  is  a  hollow  Ball,  made  of  a  Plate  of  Copper, 
and  about  iixteen  Inches  in  Diameter,  having  an  open 
Pipe  coming  out  of  it,  in  the  Dire&ion  of  a  Tan- 

Sent,  and  nearly  fuch  as  is  put  on  a  large  Pair  of 
ellows.  If  you  let  this  Veflel  two  thirds  full  of 
Water,  on,  the  Fire,  fo  that  the  Water  within  may 
boil  ftrongly  ;  and  then  direft  the  Aperture  of  this 
Tube  towards  the  Fire  to  be  blown  -,  a  Blaft  rufhes. 
out  of  it,  and  blows  the  Fire  with  great  Force, 
.However,  you  muft  forbear  ufing  this  foft rument* 
when  Copper  is  melted  without  a  Veflel,  and  is 
colledfced  in  the  Bed  of  the  Furnace  (§  240) :  the 
%jMr?>  becaiife  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  large  Drops 

of 
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fcf  Water  (pouting  out  of  the  Tube  of  the  Eoli- 
pyle*. 

258.  When  fmalj  Pieces  of  Metal  are  to  be  melt* 
led  ;  the  beft  Way  to  do  it,  is  to  put  them  upon  a  hard 
Piece  of  Charcoal,  with  a  fmall  Hollow  made  in  it  \ 
and  theft  direft  the  Flame  of  a  Lamp  having  a  large 
Cotton,  Upon  the  fmall  Ma£s  of  Metal  to  be  melted, 
by  blowing  it  thereon  with  a  fmall  crooked  Pipe : 
For  by  this  Means,  Iron  itfelf  may  be  melted  without 
any  Apparatus :  Which  fucoeeds  ftill  better,  by  ad* 
ding  Borax.  Let  the  Pipe-  with  which  this  is  per- 
formed, be  made  of  Copper,  and  let  it  have  in  its 
bending  Part,  a  hollow  Globe  one  Inch  in  Diameter* 
through  which  the  Wind  is  to  pafs,  that  the  Moif- 
ture  of  the  Breath  gathering  into  fmall  Drops  may 
be  collected  within  the  Cavity  of  this  Globe,  and  not 
reach  the  fmall  Flame,  and  hinder  the  Adion  of  the 
Fire*  Let  the  lefs  Aperture  of  this  Tube  through 
which  the  Wind  corties  out,  be  fb  fmall,  as  to  admit 
hardly  the  fmalleft  Needle*  This  is,  called  the  ce- 
nunting  7ube?  or  Blow-pipe. 

259.  The  Load-Stone  is  often  fufficient  to  difcover 
Iron :  For  want  of  this  Stone,  you  muft  have  Recourfe 
for  that  Purpofe,  to  a  long  and  tedious  Apparatus. 
Therefore,  the  A  flayer  ought  to  be  provided  of  one 
well  armed,  and  keep  it  loaded  in  a  dry  Place. 

260.  Yoq  muft  likewife  be  provided  of  an  Anvil, 
the  upper  Surface  of  which  muft  be  perfectly  well 

Stlifhed,  and  about  one  Inch  fquare,  with  a  fmall 
ammer  adapted  to  it :  Both  thefe  muft  always  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  left  they  fhould  be  fpoiled  by 
Ruft  and  Dirt,  and  cpntraft  Furrows  :  Otherwife,  if 
the  Metal  is  vitiated,  or  any  thing  goes  from  it,  it 
hinders  many  Operations,  efpecially  that  Separation 
of  Gold  from  Silver^  which  is  called  §>uartatwn9  and 
Hull  be  explained  in  our  pra&ical  Part. 

*  A  very  cheap  and  ingenious  kind  of  Bellows  have  been  newly 
invented  by  Mr.  TrurwtU,  Captain  of  Mechanicks,  &c.  to  the  King 
ofSveJen,  a  particular  Description  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  FbUtf. 
Trwf,  N°  4481  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader. 

H  %  261.  How- 
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261.  tlowevef,  he  that  purfucsthc  Art  of  Affijr- 
ing,  can  never .  be  without  an  Anvil,  large  Ham* 
tners,  a  Vice,  Files,  Wcidges,  6fc.  but  thefe  being 
fo  well  kttown,  want  no  Defcrrption. 

262.  It  remains,  that  we  fhould  examine  and  give 
an  exaft  Defcription  of  the  Ajfay  Balance  ^  and  the 
Manner  of  correfting  the  Defers  of  it ;  becaufe 
It  is  an  Inftrument  of  the  utmoft  Importance  m 
^ocimaftrcal  Operations,  and  ferves  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  Weights  of  minute  Bodies. 

263.  Let  this  Balance  be  made  of  the  bell  Seeel  : 
For  it  may  be  conftructed  much  better  of  this  Metal, 
which  muft  be  of  the  hardeft  Kind,  though  fuffici- 
ently  tradable,  than  of  any  other  Matter.  Befides* 
Steel  is  not  fo  eafily  fpoiled  with  Ruft,  as  Iron  ;  and  k 
is  more  apt  than  other  Metals  to  take  a  perfeft  Polifh, 
which  at  the  fame  Time  prevents  the  Ruft.  Mean 
ivhile,  let  the  S(;eel  to  be  employed  for  this,  be  tem- 
pered a  little  fofter  than  a  perfeft  Spring  ;  that  it  may 
return  to  its  State,  when  (lightly  bent ;  for  it  cannot 
then  eafily  contract  Faults,  and  if  it  does,  they  may 
be  eafily  mended. 

264.  The  Strufture  of  the  Affayer*s  Scales  is 
hardly  different  from  that  of  common  Scales,  other- 
!wife  than  bjr  ks  Nicety  and  SmaHnefs.  The  longer 
the  Beam,  or  it  (Plat.  V.  Fig.  II.)  is,  the  more  fmaH 
Faults  will  be  fenfiWe  in  it :  Therefore,  the  longer 
mult  be  prefcred  to  the  flxwter.  However,  ten  or 
twelve  Inches  are  a  fufficient  length.  Let  theThick- 
nefs  of  it  be  fb  very  fmall,  that  fwo  Drachms  may 
hardly  be  hung  at  either  of  its  Extremrcs  (ab),  with- 
out its  bending.  For  the  largeft  Weight  put  upon  it 
feldom  exceeds  one  Drachm.  The  whole  Surface  of 
this  Beam  muft  be  altogether  without  Ornaments, 
which  do  but  increafe  the  Weight,  and  gather  Filthr- 
nefs.  The  Beam  is  fufpended  in  a  Fork  (Fig.  III.) 
the  two  Legs  of  which  are  fteel- Springs  joined  at  Top, 
but  kept  together  below  with  a  brafs,  pliant  Clafp 
•(Fg-.IV)  parallel,  and  two  Lines  and  a  halfdiftant 
from  each  other.    This  Clafp  being  taken  off,  and 

the 
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Ae  Legs  of  the  Fork  being  ftretched  out,  the  Axis 
•f  the  Beam  may  be  put  into  two  Holes  {a  a)  made 
for  that  Purpose  at  the  Ends  of  the  Legs,  or  be  taken, 
away  from  them.  Let  a  very  (harp  Needle  (c)  be 
fixed  in  the  Head  of  the  Fork,  Handing  perpendicu- 
larly downwards,  if  the  Fork  is  fufpended,  and  fo 
long,  as  that  it  may  almoft  touch  the  Top  of  the 
Tongue  of  the  Beam  {Plat.  V.  Fig.  II.  c)  put  into 
the  Fork,  when  in  equilibria  This  Needle  is  the 
Mark  of  the  Equilibrium  \  and  that  the  Artift,  who 
fields  over-againft  it,  may  be  able  to  obferve  this, 
the  Legs  of  the  Fork  muft  be  broader  in  that  Place* 
and  have  an  Opening  two  or  three  Lines  (d)  wide. 
However,  this  Fork  may  be  adorned  at  Pleafurc  s 
provided  the  Motion  of  the  Balance  is  not  hindered 
by  fuch  Ornaments.  Then  take  two  Scales  made  of  a 
chin  Plate  of  Silver,  almoft  flat,  one  Inch  and  a  half 
in  Diameter,  hanging  on  three  fmall  filk-Strings,  al~ 
mod  as  long  as  the  Beam,  tied  together  at  Top  with 
a  Silver  Hook,  in  Form  of  an  S,  and  hang  them  tp 
the  Extremities  of  the  Beam.  A  fmaller  *  filver-Difh, 
Tome  what  Jefs  than  one  Inch  in  Diameter,  %  belongs  to 
each  of  thefe  Scales  {Fig.  V).  You  fir  ft  put  into 
thefe  Diihes,  with  a  Pair  of  Pincers,  the  Bodies  to  be 
weighed,  or  with  a  Spoon  or  a  imall  Shovel,  when 
they  are  pounded,  and  then  you  put  them  into  the 
Scales  :  Therefore,  the  fmall  Diihes  muft  be  perfeftly 
equal  in  Weight.  We  ufe  them,  that  Bodies  may  be 
more  conveniently  put  into  and  taken  out  of  the 
Scales,  and  that  thefe,  which  are  vaftly  thin,  may 
not  be  bent,  foiled,  and  fo  be  rendered  falfe  by  wipr 

265.  This  Balance  (§  264.)  is  fufpended  on  $. 
moveable  brafs  or  copper-Support,  which  confifts  of 
a  Pedeftal  {Fig.  VI.  a),  and  of  a  Column  fee  upon 
it  {b)  about  twenty  Inches  high,  at  the  Top  of  whicfi 
comes  out  at  right  Angles  an  Arm  (r)  one  Inch  lq 
At  the  Extremity  of  this  Arm,  put  a  fmall  Fully 

*  Or  if  made  of  Steel  blueM  over  Charcoal,  they  are  left  apt  fo 
weai. ' 

II  3  three 
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three  Lines  in  Diameter  :  Put  another  at  the  Top  of 
the  Column  (*),  and  a  third  near  the  Bottom  of  it 
(/) :  All  which  Pullies,  muft  turn  very  eafily  on  their 
Axis.  At  the  pittance  of  one  Inch  and  a  half  below 
the  upper  Arm,  let  another  Arm  one  Inch  and  a  half 
long  (g)  come  out  of  the  Column  at  right  Angles, 
having  a  Hole  through  it  (b)  two  Lines  long,  a 
Quarter  of  a  Line  broad,  and  placed  perpendicularly 
below  the  Pully  of  the  upper  Arm  (/),  to  receive  a 
fmall  Plate  (*),  one  Inch  and  a  half  long  *  and  of  fuch 
Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  as  that  it  may  freely  move 
up  and  down,  and  yet  not  have  too  much  play  within 
the  Hole.  Moreover,  let  tlys  Plate  have  a  fqwll 
Jiook  at  each  Extremity. 

266.  And  as  fuch  a  Balance  is  very  tick  lifts  suid 
will  hardly  (land  ft  ill  in  the  open  Air,  and  becomes 
falfe,  when  fpoiled  with  Duft :  It  muft  be  put  together 
with  its  Support  into  a  fmall  Cafe,  having  Glafles  at 
Top  and  all  round  it,  that  you  may  fee  What  is  with- 
in. The  Size  of  fuch  a  fmall  Cafe  is  evident  1  and 
muft  be  fuch,  as  that  the  Balance  fufpended  on  its 
Support,  may  be  conveniently  placed  and  turned  in 
St.  The  Windows  of  the  right,  left,  and  fore  Sides 
of  it,  muft  be  made  in  fuch  Manner,  that  they  may 
be  opened  and  (hut  without  any  great  (baking  of  the 
Cafe.  The  Balis  of  it  muft  be  a  Draw,  two  Inches 
high,  equal  in  Breadth  to  the  Cafe,  jutting  out  in  the 
fore  Part  four  or  five  Inches  beyond  the  Front  of  it, 
and  eafy  to  be  drawn  out  and  thruft  in  again;  In 
this  Draw  you  muft  put  the  Weights,  inclefed  in 
their  little  Partitions,  a  fmall  Pair  of  Pincers,  a  fmall 
Shovel,  or  a  Spoon,  wherewith  to  put  the  Powders 
into  the  fmall  Difhes  of  the  Scales,  and  other  Things 
if  any  are  requifite  :  By  which  Means,  you  will  have 
all  thefe  Inftruments  at  hand,  and  keep  diem  perfe&ly 
clean  (See  Plat.  V.  Fig.  VII.) 

267.  The  apparatus  we  have  hitherto  defcribed 
(§263 — z66),  isdifpofed  forufe  in  the  following  Man- 
ner.    Pafs  a  Silk  String  over  the  three  Pullies  of  the 
Support  (Ffy.  VI.  efd)>  and  tie  it  at  its  upper  Extre- 
mity 
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roity  to  the  (mail  Hook  of  the  Plate  (*)*  ^hich  14 
then  introduced  iooo  the  Hole  of  the  inferior  Arm  (b). 
Then  you  put  the  Support  (§  265.)  in  the  Middle  of 
the  fmall  Cafe  (§  266),  and  you  pafs  the  other  Ex- 
tremity of  the  {ilk-String  below,  through  a  Hole 
bored  in  the  Middle  of  the  lower  Border  of  the  Framet 
containing  the  Window  in  the  fore  Part  of  the  Cafe* 
and  fatten  it  to  a  Weight  of  a  few  Ounces  (K),  re- 
duced into  a  cubick  Form.  Next  to  this,  you  muft 
fufpend  the  Fork  of  the  Balance  (Fig.  HI.)  on  the  in- 
ferior Hook  of  the  Plate  (i)  Fig.  VI).  By  this  Means* 
if  you  move  backwards  and  forwards,  the  Weight 
fattened  to  the  String  (if),  placed  upon  the  Top  of 
the  Draw,  that  juts  out  beyond  the  fore  Part  of  the 
Cafe,  the  Balance  within  is  either  lifted  up,  or  let  down. 
But  you  mutt  put  the  Bodies  to  be  weighed,  and  the 
Weights  themfelves  in  the  final!  filver-Difhcs(i^.V); 
and  you  put  thefe,when  loaded,  into  the  Scales,  through 
the  fide- Windows,  which  muft  be  opened  for  that 
Purpofe.  When  airy  thing  is  to  be  added  to,  or  taken 
cut  of  them,  you  do  it  with  the  fmall  Pincers,  or,  if 
it  is  Powder,  with  the  fmall  Shovel  or  Spoon.  How- 
ever, you  mutt  let  the  Balance  down,  every  Time 
any  thing  is  to  be  added,  or  taken  away  1  that  the 
Scales  may  reft  upon  the  Bottom  of  the  Cafe  :  But 
then  you  muft  fluit  the  Windows,  before  the  Balance 
is  lifted  up  again,  efpeciaily  if  the  Air  is  not  perfe&- 
Jy  calm  (Plat.V.  Ftg.  VII.) 

268.  To  fee  whether  the  Balance  (§  264.)  is  juft,  .or 
no,  you  muft  interchange  the  fmall  DHhes.  That  is, 
you  firft  put  the  (aid  Difbes  into  the  Scales,  and  lift  up 
the  Balance,  to  fee  whether  it  is  in  equilibria,  or 
not :  If  not,  you  will  procure  the  Equilibrium,  by 
adding  granulated  Lead  to  the  Itghteft  Difti.  This 
Equilibrium  once  obtained,  you  put  the  Di flies  in  the 
Place  of  one  another,  and  again  lift  up  the  Balance : 
If  it  keeps  (till  in  equipoife,  it  is  a  Sign  of  its  being 
juft  :  But  if  after  the  Permutation  of  the  Di  flies,  you 
#0  longer  find  the  Balance  in  tquiUbrio  ;  it  is  a  fure 
Sign  w*  its  being  faulty.    Moreover,  when  the  Ba~ 
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lance  being  elevated,  you  fee  the  Beam  mQving  in  rite 
Fork,  not  only  up  and  down,  but  alfo  fide -ways, 
this  likewife  fhews  a  Defeft  in  the  Balance.  You 
muft,  befidcs,  reckon  it  one  of  the  Faults  of  your 
Balance  -,  if,  when  having  lifted  it  up,  and  put  it  in 
equilibrist,  you  lower  one  of  the  Scales  with  year 
Finger,  and  this  does  not  return  to  its  Equipoife, 
when  the  Finger  is  removed :  If  this  be  the  Cafe, 
your  Balance  may  indeed  be  right,  as  to  the  Length 
and  Weight  of  the  Arms  of  the  Beam,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  reftored  to  an  exadfc  Equipoife,  whence  it 
is  lefs  fit  to  weigh  any  thing  exaftly. 

269.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  known  whether 
a  Balance  was  juft  or  defective  :  We  muft  likewife  be 
able  to  correft  the  Faults  detected  in  it.  You  muft 
then  above  all  know  the  Caufes  of  the  Defe&s ;  that, 
by  removing  them,  the  perfeft  Exaftnefs  delired  may 
be  obtained.  Nay,  the  Aflayer  ftands  in  greater 
Need  of  knowing  how  the  Faults  of  a  Balance  are 
corrected,  than  the  Manner  in  which  the  Balance  is 
made  *,  becaufe,  by  mending,  he  at  laft  obtains  the 
fcrupulous  Exa&nefs  requifite  in  docimaftical  Ponde- 
rations.  Let  us  then  take  this  Point  in  hand.  Firft, 
it  is  a  teafing  Fault  in  a  Balance,  when  it  cannot  ei- 
ther be  reduced  to  a  Situation  perfectly  horizontal, 
or,  when  being  reduced  to  it,  and  either  of  its  Scales 
•being  lowered,  it  is  not  immediately  reftored  to  its 
firft  State,  by  the  Removal  of  the  Power  that  lowers 
it.  This  fhews  that  the  Axis  upon  which  the  Beam 
/>f  the  Balance  is  fupported,  is  in  the  fame  horizontal 
Line  with  thofe  Points  to  which  the  Powers  are  ap- 
plied. To  correft  this,  take  the  Beam  out  of  the 
Fork,  and  with  a  Pair  of  Pincers,  lower  a  little  the 
ringed  Extremities  (0  b)  of  the  Arms  5  with  fuch 
Evcnnefs  however,  that  a  Thread  extended  from  one 
Ring  to  the  other,  along  the  Length  of  the  Beam, 
may  be  on  either  Side  at  right  Angles  with  the  Tongue 
of  the  Balance,  which  muft  be  proved  by  applying  to 
it  a  Square. .  2.  But  if  the  Balance  put  in  equiwriof 
does  not  eafily  change  its  Situation,  with  a  very  fmalj 
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Weight  added  on  one  Side  •,  it  (hews,  either  that  the 
Axis  is  nfct  fufficicntly  acute,  or  that  the  Holes  of 
the  Fork  in  which  the  Axis  turns,  being  too  nar- 
row, refift  to  the  Motion  of  it  ;  or,  in  fliort,  that 
the  Axis  is  placed  too   high  above  the  horizontal 
Line,    drawn  from  one  of  the  Rings  of  the  Arms 
to   the  other.      The   two   firft    Faults    are    very 
eafily  mended,   by  either  (harpenine  the  Axis,   or 
widening  the  Hole.      As  to  the  third  Defed,   as 
the  Axis  cannot  be  removed,    the  Rings  mull  be 
elevated  :    Which   may  be  done   in  the   Manner  - 
mentioned  (N°  1).      3.  It  is  a  Fault  in  a  Balance, 
when  being  equipoifed,  it  does  not  ftand  the  inter- 
changing of  the  Powers ;  or  if  the  Powers  being  re- 
moved, it  declines  on  either  Side :  This  fhews,  when 
the  Scales  and  Difhes  are  equiponderous,    that  either 
one  of  the  Arms  of  the  Beam  is  ihorter  than  the 
other,  or  the  one  out-weighs  the  other,  or  that  the 
Defeft  proceeds  from  both  Caufes.    Therefore,   to 
corrcft  it,  you  muft  firft  lift  up  the  Balance  unload- 
ed,   and  if  it  is  not  in  equilibria.  Jet  the  Equipoife 
be  reftored,  by  putting  Grains  of  Lead  into  the 
Scale,     Then  put  the  fmall  Difhes  into  the  Scales, 
and  if  the  Balance  does  not  remain  in  equilibria   let 
the  Equilibrium  be  again  reftored,  by  putting  granu- 
lated Lead  into  the  fmall  Difb,  not  into  the  Scale. 
This  done,  if  the  Difhes  can  be  interchanged,  without 
altering  the  :  Equilibrium  ;    it  (hews,   that  you  muft 
take  as  much  matter  from  one  of  the  Scales,  with  a 
Whctftone  or  a  File,  as  you  have  put  Grains  of  Lead 
in  the  other,  to  obtain  an  Equilibrium  :  For  one  is 
heavier  than  the  other  :    Which  Inequality  is  mod 
commonly  occafioncd  by  Dirt,  orRuft.     But  if  you 
cannot  interchange  your  fmall  Difhes,  and  preferve  an 
Equilibrium^  you  may  be  furq  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Extremities  of  the  Beam*  and  even  that  which 
goes  down  after  the  interchanging  of  the  Dilhes,  is 
more  remote  from  the  Axis  than  the  other.     Where- 
fore, this  Arm  muft  be  made  Ihorter:  Which  is  done, 
by  preffing  foftly,  and  a  fmaU  Matter  towards  the 

Axis, 
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Axis,  with  a  delicate  Pair  of  Pincers,    the  finaff 
ringed  Bow  which  is  at  the  Extremity  of  this  Arm : 
Taking  care  mean  while,   not  to  raife  or  lower  at 
the  fame  Time  the  Extremity  of  the  Beam  :  Other* 
wife  it  would  be  but  fubftituting  the  firft  (N°  i.)  or 
the  fecond  (N°  2.)  Fault,    to  the  Fault  corrected. 
Therefore,    this  being  done,   take  away  the  finall 
Difhes,  and,  by  taking  fomething  of  the  granulated 
Lead,  which  you  had  put  before  into  the  other  Scale, 
teftore  the  Equilibrium,  which  had  been  wanting  all 
the  WhHe  :  For  then  the  Arm  of  the  Beam  which  had 
beeh  rafted  before,  will  certainly  be  lowered.     Then 
again  put  die  fmall  Difhes  into  the  Scales,  and  if  you 
do  not  find  an  Equilibrium^   reftore  it,  by  putting 
granulated  Lead  into  either  of  the  Difhes  :  Which 
done,  interchange  the  faid  Difhes ;  and  you  will  fie 
from  the  Want  of  Equilibrium,  which  of  the  Arms  of 
the  Beam  is  (till  longer  than  requifite  :  If  you  fifid 
tt  to  be  fo  j   mend  the  Fault  as  before,  that  is,  bjr 
shortening  the  lowered  Arm,  or  by  lengthening  that 
which  is  railed,  having  always  an  Attention  to  die 
Cautions  already  prefcribed.     Repeat  thefe  manual 
Operations  over  and  over,  till  the  Balance  unloaded, 
andequipoifed  either  of  itfelf,  or  by  Means  of  granu- 
lated Lead  put  into  either  of  the  Scales,  may  undergo 
the  interchanging  of  the  fmall  Difhes,  without  difturfci- 
ing  the  Equilibrium  :  For  then  both  the  Arms  of  the 
Beam  will  be  of  equal  Length.  If  after  that,  the  firft 
Defed,  that  confifted  in  the  Inequality  of  the  Scales, 
remains  (till,  it  may  be  removed  in  the  Manner  above- 
mentioned.     The  Caufes  of  the  other  Faults  being 
wore  fenfible,  may  of  courfe  be  more  eafily  mended : 
Therefore,  we  leave  it  to  the  Skill  of  the  Artificer, 
to  deteft  and  correct  them. 

270.  I  lhall,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  would  try  to 
make  the  Scales  themfelves,  add  the  following  Di- 
rections. 1.  The  whole  Beam  together  with  its 
Tongue,  muft  be  cut  out  of  one  and  the  fame  Place 
of  Steel :  For  any  foldered  Bit  may  be  eafily  fepa- 
rated,  becaufe  this  Beam  muft  be  worked  with  extra- 
ordinary 
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^ordinary  Delicacy.    2.  The  Axis  being  a  very  fine 

Peg,   mull  be  faftened  with  Solder,   in  the  Hole 

pierced  in  the  Center  of  the  Beam  :   Which  is  very 

eafily  obtained,  if  y6u  cover  over  with  a  thin  Land** 

of  Gold,  the  Middle  of  the  Axis  which ,  is  to  g6 

through  the  Center  of  the  Beam :    For  Sttd  inky  be 

ibldered  with  Iran  by  means  of  Gold*  in  a  gentle  Fire* 

otherwife  yon  ennft  ufe  a  mote  violent  Fire,  whereby 

the  Axis  is  eafily  deftroyed.   3,  To  temper  the  Beam 

you  muft  firft,  when  it  is  white  hoc,  extinguish  it  in 

cold  Waner,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  Oil,  and 

Jceep  it  upon  the  Fire,  till  the  Oil  is  burnt  abd  con>- 

fumed  :  And  if  yon  do  this  two  or  three  Times  over 

in  the  fame  Manner,  you  will  at  laft  give  it  a  (pring- 

Temper.    However,  you  muft  do  this,  before  the 

Beam  is  quite  worked.    Next  to  this,  you  muft  make 

again  the  Extremities  of  your  Beam  white  hot,  at  a 

Candle  -,  that  being  made  a  little  fofter  by  this  Means, 

they  may  be  bended  without  Difficulty  1  and  in  Cafe 

of  Neceffity  be  lengthened  or  fliortened,  to  bfe  cot- 

rcfted.  :     ' 

2  7 1 .  If  the  Fault  of  the  Balance  oonfiifc  in  the  Ine- 
quality of  the  Arms,  as  to  their  Length  or  Weight,  and 
if  it  is  good  in  any  other  Refpeft,  and  you  have  not 
Time  to  mend  the  Fault  previoufly  :  You  mayirie.it 
mean  while,  in  the  fallowing  Manner.  Put  the  B6- 
dy  to  be  weighed  in  one  of  the  Scales,  and  pot  in  the 
other,  Weight*  to  an  cquipoife  :  Then  mark  exa&iy 
the  Sum  of  the  Weights  :  And  then  interchange  the 
Powers,  without  however  changing  the  fmall  DHhes : 
Mark  likewife  the  Sam  of  theWeights,  to  be  added 
for  the  procuring  of  an  Equipoise,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  different  from  the  foregoing  Weights :  Then 
.  multiply  the  Quantities  of  both  thefe  Weights  by 
each  other*  after  having  firft  reduced  them  into  very 
<  minute  Parts,  as  for  inftance  into  Drachms  :  And 
finally,  extraft  the  fquare  Root  of  the  Produce  of  this 
Multiplication,  which  will  mark  the  true  Weights  of 
fhe  Body  in  qu eft  ion. 

272.  A$  thp  Allayer's  Scales  hitherto  (§  263—271.) 

defcribed, 
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defcfibed,  and  made  as  delicate  and  nice  as  is  re* 
quUke,  cannot  without  Detriment,  bear  above  two  - 
docimaftick  Centners,  or  Drachms *,  you  muft  have 
another  fomewhat  ftronger  Balance,  that  may  be 
loaded  with  a  few  common  Ounces,  which  ferves  to 
weigh  the  feveral  Fluxes,  the  Additions,  Lead  and 
Ores,  efpecially  thofe  of  Capper,  Iron,  Lead,  Tin, 
&; .  Let  this  likewife  be  made  exa&,  and  fufpendcd 
on  a  Support. 

373.  As  many  kinds  of  Weights  are  ufed  by  Ar- 
tificers that  work  in  Metals,  to  weigh  them,  fo  many 
muft  the  A  flayer  have  at  hand,  becaufe  he  is  much 
more  taken  up  with  his  Art  than  any,  and  muft  not 
be  obliged  to  confume  his  Time  in  arithmetical  Cal- 
culations, for  the  Redu&ton  of  his  Weights.  Bqt 
the  Weights  which  are  properly  called  Aflayer's 
.Weights,  are  a  thoufand  times  fmaller  than  common 
ones  \  becaufe,  the  Portions  of  Metals  or  of  Ores 
examined  in  docimaftical  Operations,  are  extremely 
fmatL 

274.  The  Metallurgifts,  who  extrad  Metals  out 
of  their  Ores,  ufe  a  Weight  divided  into  a  hundred 
equal  Parts  (they  call  them  Pounds)  the  whole  of 
which  they  call  a  Centner,  or  an  hundred  Weight. 
The  Pound  is: divided  into  thirty  two  Parts  called 
half^Ounces,  (in  German  %tfty)  5  the  half  Ounce  again, 
is  divided  into  two  Quarters,  and  the  Quarter  into  as 
many  Drachms,  called  in  German  fiUitllttetlf.  There 
is  hardly  any  further  Subdivifion  of  the  Weights, 
ufed  in  large  Works.  However  it  is  proper,  that 
the  Aflayer  ihould  alfo  have  a  Drachm  divided  into 
two  equal  Parts  ;  becaufe  he  muft  fometimes  have 
regard  to  fuch  minute  Quantities.  Finally,  to  be 
able  to  weigh  all  the  Parts  oF  a  Centner  juft  mentioned, 
you  muft  have  at  hand  as  many  different  Weights,  as 
are  requifite,  to  compofe  from  them  each  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Centner. 
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You  muft  therefore  have  at  band. 


1  A  Centner  weighing  -—100" 


2  A  Weight 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


64 

3* 
16 

8 

4 

-  2 

-  1 


» Pounds* 


t 


9  A  Weight  J  Pound 

10  — — 

11  — — 

12  — — 

13     


1 


t 


Loth*. 


14  A  Weight  i  Loth.      f. 


15 
16 


«■ 


f. 
f. 


Drachms. 


275.  The  Divifions  and  Denominations  of  Weights 
hitherto  given  (§  274.)  are  equally  ufed  by  Aflayers 
and  Metallurgifts  ;  with  this  Difference  however,  that 
the  Centner  of  Metallurgifts  contains  one  hundred 
common  Pounds  ;  whereas  that  of  the  Aflayers  con- 
tains only  one  real  Drachm,  to  which  the  other  Parts 
are  afterwards  proportioned. 

276.  As  then  the  docimaftical  Weights  are  divided 
to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Minutenels  (§  275),  and  fo  vaftly 
different  from  the  common  ones  *,  the  Aflayer  muft 
be  able  to  make  them  with  his  own  Skill,  which 
we  muft  now  teach  him  how  to  do. 

277.  Thefe  Weights  (§  274.)  are  made  of  fquare 
filver  *  Plates,  of  fuch  a  Size,  as  that  the  Mane  of 
each  different  Weight,  may  be  put  upon  them.    Lee 

♦If  you  do  not  care  to  befiow  Silvtr  on  jropr  Wrigto,  dun  Pices* 
of  fine  Solder  will  do  at  well. 
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tis  firft  Cake  for  a  Bafis  one  Weight,  being  about 
thirds  of  a  common  Drachm,  and  Jet  it  be  marked 
(64.  lb).  Then  have  at  hand  granulated  Lead, 
wafhed  clean,  well  dried,  and  fifted  very  fine  :  Put 
as  much  of  it  in  one  of  the  (mall  Di flies  of  the  Afiay- 
balance,  as  (hall  be  aeceffary  to  equipoile  the  Weight 
(64.  lb.)  juft  mentioned,  which  is  in  the  opppfice 
fmall  Difh.  This  done,  take  out  of  the  Difh  the 
filver- Weight,  and  put  iathe  Room  of  it  half  of  the 
granulated  Lead  t  (o  that  a  perfedt  Equilibrium  may 
be  obtained.  Then  pour  the  granulated  Lead  out  of 
each  fmall  Difti,  and  inftead  of  it  put  another  filver- 
Weight  already  made,  like  the  foregoing,  being  z 
little  heavier  than  half  of  it,  and  mark  it  (32.  lb.) 
taking  great  Care,  that  not  the  minuted:  Part  of  the 
granulated  Lead  remain  in  the  fmall  Difh.  If  this 
fecond  filver* Weight  exceeds  by  much  that  of  the 
granulated  Lead  being  (till  in  the  other  fmall  Difh  ; 
you  muft  take  a  little  from  it,  with  a  delicate  thin 
File :  And  if  it  exceeds  it  but  little,  ufe  a  fmall 
Whetftone,  that  will  rub  off  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
comparing  your  Weights  pretty  often,  till  you  render 
this  perfectly  equal  to  the  granulated  Lead.  Then 
interchange  the, fmall  DiJhes;  that,  if  the  Balance 
has  poffibly  been  vitiated,  or  any  Error  committed, 
it  may  neceflarily  appear.  Go  on  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner; till  you  have  made  all  the  fmall .  Weights.  But 
if  you  finally  will  have  one  entire  hundred  ;  add  to 
the  Weight  64.  lb.  One  of  32,  and  another  of 
4.  lib ;  and  taking  them  together,  make  one  larger 
Silver  Plate  of  equal  Weight  with  them,  and  mark  k 
(100  lb.)  Thus  you  will  have  a  fufficient  Number 
of  Weights,  out  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  com- 
pofe  all  the  Parts  of  the  Hundred,  by  intermixing 
them. 

278.  You  will  often  want  a  centner- Weight  larger 
than  the  common  Drachm,  which  may  like  wife  be 
eafily  made  of  one  Size,  according  to  the  Rules  (§  277.) 
above  prefcribed.  However,  it  is  proper  that  this 
Weight  be  proportioned  to  the  fmaller  Centner,  and 

to 
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to  its  Parts  ;  that  for  Inftance  it  (hould  be  exa&ly . 
the  Double  or  Quadruple  :  By  which  Means  the  let 
fer  Centner,  together  with  its  Parts,  ferve  to  deter- 
mine alio  the  Parts  of  the  larger. 

279,  You  will  find  out,  whether  die  Weights  are 
made  exalt,  or  have  contracted  Faults  in  the  ufing, 
by  comparing  the  Centner,  or  its  larger  Parts,  with 
the  lefler  ones :  For  Inftance,  the  whole  Centner, 
with  64,  32,  and  4  lib.  the  64  lib.  with  32  lib.  and, 
with  two  16  lib.  and  foon.  It  is  then  proper  to  have 
two  Weights  of  each  peculiar  Part  of  the  hundred  lbm 
Which  is  the  more  canly  done,  becaufe  in  the  making 
of  the  Weights,  it  is  a  moft  tedious  Work  to  deter- 
mine the  right  Quantity  of  the  granulated  Lead  : 
Which  being  once  done,  it  is  an  cafy  Matter  to  pre- 
pare two  filver- Plates  equipoifing  the  fame  Quantity 
of  granulated  Lead. 

280,  Put  thefe  Weights  (§277,  278.)  into  a  fault 
Cafe  or  Box,  that  may  be  (hut,  and  in  which  there 
are  for  each  of  them  proper  and  neat  fmall  Partitions 
contrived,  and  lined  with  Leather  or  Cloth ;  That 
every  one  may  immediately  be  found,  and  that  many 
of  them  being  put  together  in  one  and  the  fame  Par- 
tition, may  not  rub  again  ft  and  wear  out  each  other, 
whereby  they  are  very  eafily  fpoiled. 

Scholion.  In  the  making  of  the  Weights  (§  277.)  fime 

vfe  to  determine  the  fmaUeft  cf  them  firft9  and  then  to  or* 

rive  at  the  hundred  lb.  by  multiplying  ;  but  then  an  in- 

fenfible  Error  committed  in  the  Jmalleft  Weighty  becomes 

very  conftderable,  as  it  is  multiplied  over  and  over,  and 

you  lofe  all  your  Labour.     On  the  contrary  *  if  you  fir  ft 

determine  the  largeft  Weighty  as  fome  ufe  to  do ;  you  have 

much  ado  afterwards  to  find  out  the  Jmalleft :  For  it  is 

hardly  poffibte  to  proceed  with  dividing  into  two,  from 

100  to  25,  and  more.     This  is  the  Re  a  fin  why  1  begin 

from  64.  lb.  not  making  any  Weights  of  50,  or  25  lb  ; 

becaufe  they  may  eafily  be  obtained  by  the  Combination  of 

the  others. 

28  i.  The  common  hundred  Weight  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Places :  For  it  often  contains  more 

£  than 
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than  ioo  lb.  and  mod  commonly  it  is  carried  to  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Therefore,  when  the  docitnaftical 
Operations  muft  be  adapted  to  the  Proportion  of  the 
common  Centner,  you  muft  add  as  many  Pounds  to 
the  docimaftical  ioo  lb.  as  the  common  hundred 
Weight'  contains  above  one  hundred  Pounds. 

282.  The  Workmen,  to  determine  the  Weight  of 
Silver  and  Gold,  ufe  one  half  Pound,  or  a  Weight  of 
eight  Ounces,  which  they  call  Mark,  and  divide  it 
varioufly.  iTo  aflay  filver-Coins,  and  Copper  mixt 
with  Silver,  they  divide  the  Mark  into  16  half 
Ounces,  (HotfO*  The  half  Ounce  into  four  Drams, 
(&ttilttlein) ;  the  Drachm  into  four  Penny- weights 
(dwt),  (ftfetmtge) »  and  finally,  the  dwl  into  two  £ 
dwt>  (feller) »  this  Weight  is  called  Nummularium, 
ftfetWlig  ®etofctye),  or  Penny-weight. 

283.  It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  have  at  hand  the 
Weight  juft  defcribed  (§  282.)  if  you  can  fubftitute  to 
it  a  Weight  of  fixteen  Pounds  of  the  docimaftical 
Centner  ($  2^4,  277.)  for  if  this  re  pre  fen  ts  the  entire 
Mark ;  in  that  Cafe  each  Pound  of  it  will  be  equal 
to  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Weight  (§282.)  eight  half 
Ounces  will  be  equal  to  one  Drachm,  two  half  Oz. 
equal  to  one  dwt,  and  at  laft  one  half  Ounce  be  equal 
to  one  I  dwt. 

284.  To  temper  Silver  with  Copper,,  the  Mark  is 
likewife  divided  into  fixteen  half  Ounces,  as  (§283.) 
But  the  half  Ounce  is  then  divided  into  eighteen  Parts, 
which  they  call  Grana  or  Grains,  but  Georg.  Agricola  in 
better  Latin  calls  them  Quaternas  Siliquas,  and  finally 
the  Grain  is  divided  into  four  Quarters.  Therefore 
in  this  Cafe,  the  greateft  Weight  is  the  Mark,  or 
half  Pound,  which  weighs  about  half  a  Dram  of  the 
common  Weight :  The  fecond  is  half-Ounces,  the 
third  is  four ;  the  fourth  two  j  the  fifth  one  ;  the 
fixth  one  half  of  this,  or  nine  Grains  *  the  feventk 
fix  Grains,  the  eighth  three,  the  ninth  two,  and  the 
tenth  but  one  Grain ;  the  eleventh  one  half  Grain, 
and  finally  the  twelfth  one  quarter  part  of  a  Grain. 
There  is  no  peculiar  Observation  to  be  added  con- 
cerning 
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timing  the  making  of  Weights  of  this  kind,  befidcs 
what  was  faid  before  (§277,  and  following).  For  this 
is  as  commonly  ufed  as  the  foregoing  (§  282),  efpe- 
cially  in  Germany. 

285.  In  Holland,  inftoad  of  the  Weights  defcribed 
(282,  284).  Affayers  ufe  the  Marca  Nummularia$ 
or  Mark  of  the  Mint,  which  is  divided  into  twelve 
Penny-weights,  and  each  Penny-weight  is  fubdivided 
into  twenty-four  Grains.  Now  this  Mark  of  the  Mint 
Weighs  a  common  half  Dram,  which  is  the  firft 
Weight ;  the  fecond  is  fix  P^nny- weights,  the  third 
three,  the  fourth  two,  the  fifth  but  one  Penny-weight, 
the  fixth  twelve  Grains,  the  feventh  fix,  the  eighth 
three,  the  ninth  two,  and  the  tenth  one  Grain. 
They  make  no  further  Subdivifion. 

286.  To  temper  Gold  with  Silver  and  Copper \  they 
ufe  the  Caraft- weight  {Carath~Gewicbt\  the  Mark 
of  which  is  divided  into  four  and  twenty  Carads 
(Caratb)>  and  the  Caradt  into  twelve  Grains.  There- 
fore the  firft  Weight  is  here,  as  in  the  fofegoing,  a 
Mark  of  four  and  twenty  Carafts  •,  the  fecond  is 
twelve  Carafts,  the  third  fix  Cara&s  ;  the  fourth 
three  ;  the  fifth  two  ;  and  the  fixth  one ;  the  feventh 
one  half  Caraft  or  fix  Grains  ;  the  eighth  three  Grains, 
the  ninth  two,  and  the  tenth  one  Grain. 

Scholion.  I.  Beftdes  the  Varieties  of  Weighty  hitherto 
(§273,  and  following)  mentioned^  there  are  ftill  a  great 
many  others  different  from  them  :  But  it  is  not  our  Bufu 
nefs  here,  to  treat  of  them  all  in  a  more  particular  Mart' 
ner.     See  G.  Agricola.  Lib.  VII.  De  re  Metallica. 

Scholion.  II.  As  the  Dutch  Mint-Mark  (§285),  tU 
German  Grain-Mark  (§  284),  and  the  Caraft-Mark 
f§  286),  are  each  divided  into  two  hundred  and  eighty 
eight  Grains  ;  it  is  felf -evident,  that  you  need  have  but 
cne  of  tbefe  three  5  for  twelve  Grains  of  either  of  thefi 
Weights  make  one  Penny 'Weighty  eighteen  make  one  half 
Ounce,  and  four  and  twenty  make  one  Car  aft. 

287.  Any  Metal  whatfoever,  when  pure,  muft  have  its 
fpecifick  Colour,  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  Reft, 
But  Metals  being  the  molt  opaque  of  all  known  Bo- 

I     *  dies, 
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dies,  the  fpccifick  Colour  of  every  one  appears  very 
diftin&ly,  when  you  rub  it  againft  a  very  black  hard 
Stone.  If  then  the  Colours  of  two  or  more  Metals  to 
be  aflayed,  are  expreffed  by  large  lively  Spots  made 
near  each  other  in  the  fan*e  Plane,  after  having  rubbed 
them  againft  the  Surface  of  fuch  a  Stone,  you  will  by 
that  Means  eafily  difcern  their  Difference,  or  their 
Likenefs. 

288.  The  Stbne  adapted  for  this  Ufe  ($287.)  is 
called  the  Toucb-Jtone  5  which  muft  have  the  following 
Properties.  1.  It  muft  be  of  thedeepeft  Black,  left 
the  Tinfture  of  the  Metal  fhould  be  hindered,  by 
fpurious  Rays  of  Light  fhining  between  them.  2.  It 
muft  be  capable  of  being  pretty  well  poliflied  :  For 
when  too  rough,  the  Colours  of  the  Metals  rubbed 
againft  it,  cannot  be  neatly  perceived  :  And  if  it  is 
too  fmooth,  the  Metals  are  but  faintly  and  (lowly 
fcraped  by  it,  efpecially  Gold.  3.  It  muft  be  neither 
too  hard,  nor  too  foft :  For  Tripoly*  Coal-duft*  and 
Tin-afhes  rub  off  the  fmall  metalline  Crufts:  So  that, 
in  a  fhort  Time  this  Stone,  though  ever  fo  hard,  ac- 
quires too  great  a  Smoothncls  :  And  when  it  is  too 
foft,  it  is  eafily  ground  into  a  fine  Duft,  and  con- 
tracts Furrows.  Therefore,  black  rough  Marble  j 
or  black  foft  River- Pebbles,  are  excellent  lor  that  Ufe. 
They  muft  be  made  into  a  quadrangular  Prifm,  a- 
bout  one  Inch  thick,  and  two  or  three  Inches  long  ; 
which  is  the  moft  convenient  Figure  for  that  Pur- 
pofe. 

289.  The  Metals  ^hich  are"  tried  in  the  Manner 
mentioned,  are  Gold*  Silver*  Copper*  when  pure,  or 
mixt  among  themfelves  by  Fufion,  in  many  different 
Proportions.  But  in  order  the  better  to  find  out  the  Pu- 
rity and  various  Mixtures  of  thefe  Metals,  whenever 
they  are  to  be  examined  ;  the  Mafies  to  be  tried  are 
compared  with  fmall  pureMafles  of  the  fame  Metals,  or 
of  Metals  mixt  in  a  known  Proportion,  and  dcfignedly 
prepared  for  that  Ufe,  which  are  called  Touch-need- 
les. Now  the  aforefaid  Metals,  both  thofe  pure  and 
thofe  mixt  in  different  Proportions,  are  made  into 

Lamina's 
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Lamina's  one  Line  broad,  one  fourth  Part  of  a  Line 
thick,  and  one  Inch  and  a  half  long,  upon  each  of 
which  you  engrave  a  Mark,  indicating  their  Purity, 
or  the  feveral  Mixtures  of  the  Metals  which  they  are 
made  of. 

290.  Let  us  now  (hew  the  Manner  of  making 
thefe  Touch-needles  (§  289) ;  and  firft  of  all  the 
Silver  ones.  Thefe  muft  be  tempered  only  with  Cop- 
per :  But  the  Proportion  is  determined  by  the  Mark 
(§  284.)  divided  into  half-Ounces  and  Grains.  There- 
fore, you  muft  ufe  for  that  Purpofe  orte  Mark  of  fuch 
a  Weight,  as  that  it  may  conftitute  a  fufficient  Mafs 
of  Metal  for  the  making  of  one  Needle  :  Let  it  then 
weigh,  for  Inftance,  one  whole  Dram.  Then  weigh 
fuch  a  Mark  of  the  pureft  Silver,  wrap  it  in  a  fmall 
Paper,  upon  which  you  will  write  fixteen  half 
Ounces  ;  which  will  fignify,  that  the  whole  Mark  of 
this  Metal  is  the  pureft  Silver.  Make  the  firft  Needle 
with  this  Mafs.  Next,  weigh  fifteen  half  Ounces  of 
pure  Silver,  and  one  half  Ounce  of  pure  Copper  j 
wrap  them  both  together  in  a  Paper,  and  mark  upon 
it  fifteen  Ounces,  which  will  fignify,  that  there  are 
in  that  fmall  Mafs  fifteen  Parts  of  pure  Silver,  and 
one  of  pure  Copper.  Make  of  this  the  fecond  Needle. 
Then  add  two  half  Ounces  of  Copper  to  fourteen  half 
Ounces  of  pure  Silver  ;  and  mark  it  fourteen  half 
Ounces.  Make  a  third  Needle  of  this.  Goon  thus, 
and  proportion  the  fmall  Maffes  of  Silver  and  Copper 
for  the  making  of  the  other  Needles,  and  put  In- 
fcriptions  upon  every  one,  in  the  following  Manner. 
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Let  then  each  of  thefe  Portions  of  Metal,  as  they 
afe  wrapt  in  a  particular  Paper,  be  put  feparately  in- 
to a  new  Crucible,  never  ufed  for  any  Operation,  and 
adding  a  little  Borax,  melt  them  in  a  very  quick  Fire, 
which  muft  be  well  kindled  before  with  Bellows ;  or 
what's  ftill  better,  throw  them  fuddenly  into  a  white 
hot  Crucible*  and  fo  foon  as  they  melt,  ftir  thera 
with  a  dry  wooden-Peg,  burnt  at  the  End,  and  pour 
them  immediately  into  an  Ingot.  This  mingled  Fu- 
fion  may  as  well,  and  almoft  more  conveniently,  be 
made  with  a  cementatoryTube  (§  258).  Next  to  this, 
wrap  each  fmall  Mafs  grown  cold,  into  its  Paper  again, 
to  avoid  Confufion,  and  again  try  them  fingly  in  the 
Balance,  If  they  ftill  weigh  a  whole  Mark,  they  are 
good  :  But  if  there  is  any  confiderable  Deficiency  in 
the  Weight ;  it  is  a  Sign  that  your  Fire  having  been 
too  weak,  or  of  too  long  a  Duration,  has  confumed 
as  much  Copper,  as  is  wanting  in  the  Weight:  There- 
fore inftead  of  this  fmall  deficient  Mafs,  another 
muft  be  made  in  the  fame  Proportion.  .  Then  with 
a  Hammer,  make  a  Needle  (§  289.)  of  each  of  thefe 
fmall  Mafles,  making  them  a  little  red  hot,  when  the 
Metal  begins  to  grow  ftiff  under  the  Hammer.  This 
done,  engrave  upon  every  one  of  thefe  Needles  the 
Number  of  half  Ounces  of  Silver  which  they  contain  ; 
that  is,  upon  the  firft,  1 6 ;  upon  the  fecond  15s  and 
fo  on.    Then  pierce  them  at  one  End,  and  running  a 

Silver- 
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Silver-Wire  through  their  Eyes,  colleft  them  in  Or- 
der, according  to  their  different  Numbers.  Thefe  are 
called  Silver  Touch- Needles,  but  they  call  the  feve- 
ral  Temperings  of  Silver  with  Copper,  Allays. 

291.  Some  determine  the  Proportions  of  their 
Needles  by  half  Loth's  :  Others  ufe  (till  fmaller  Di- 
vifions,  the  Compofitions  and  Numbers  of  which 
may  be  eafily  known  from  (§  290),  But  you  can 
hardly  diftinguilh  any  thing  of  filver-Allay,  by  your 
Needles,  when  you  divide  beyond  half  Loths. 

292.  You  may  alfo  add  to  thefe  filver-Needles 
(§  290.)  one  made  of  pure  Copper  :  For  with  thefe 
you  may  at  the  fame  Time  find  out  the  Purity  of  the 
Copper,  or  its  various  Mixtures  of  Silver, 

293.  In  Holland  they  ufe  the  Mint-Mark  (§285) 
divided  into  Grains,  for  the  making  of  Needles. 
But  then,  the  firft  Needle  made  of  pure  Silver,  is  faid 
to  be  twelve  Penny-weights.  The  fecond  is  made  of 
eleven  Penny-weights  and  eighteen  Grains,  by 
the  Addition  of  fix  Grains  of  Copper.  The  third  is 
made  of  eleven  Penny-weights  and  twelve  Grains, 
with  twelve  Grains  of  Copper ;  and  fo  on  :  the  Pro- 
portion of  the  Silver  decreasing  always  fix  Grains  at  a 
Time,  that  is,  one  quarter  Part  of  a  Penny-weight, 
and  that  of  the  Copper  being  always  increafed  in  the 
fame  Proportion  5  till  at  laft  the  Weight  of  the  Sil- 
ver is  diminifhed  to  one  Penny-weight,  and  the  Quan- 
tity of  theCopper  augmented  to  eleven  Penny-weights : 
Which  Proportion  conftitutes  the  laft  Needle,  beyond 
which  you  are  not  to  proceed. 

294.  However,  it  is  needlefs  to  go  through  the 
whole  Series  of  the  Needles,  by  fo  fmall  Progreflions, 
to  the  very  laft.  It  is  enough  for  us,  to  have  indi- 
cated quarter  Parts  of  a  Penny- weight  to  one  Needle 
of  nine  Penny-weights  (§  285),  and  the  half-Ounces 
to  one  Needle  of  ten  Semi-ounces  (§  284)  \  f°r  af- 
terwards, you  cannot  accurately  diftinguifh  Propor- 
tions fo  very  delicate,  in  the  following  Needles. 

295.  Gold*  when  you  are  to  make  gold-Needles, 

mutt  be  mixt  either  with  Silver  alone,  or  with  Silver 
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and  Copper  varioufly  intermixed.  But  this  Mixture 
is  called  allaying,  or  carr'afting*  and  is  determined 
with  a  Mark  divided  into  Carafts,  or  Weights  of 
two  fixth  Parts  of  an  Ounce  (§  286).  There  is 
nothing  to  be  obferved  about  the  making  of  thefc 
Needles,  befides  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the 
Silver-Needles  (§  290),  except  that  the  Proportions 
of  the  Weights  are  determined  in  another  Manner. 
Thefe  Needles  are  made  according  to  the  following 
Divifion  and  Order.  They  all  weigh  eight  Ounces, 
or  one  Mark. 

The  firft  is  entirely  made  of  pure  Gold. 
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The  Decreafe  goes  on  thus  by  whole  Carafts,  till 
the  Weight  of  the  Gold  is  arrived  at  one  Caraft,  and 
that  of  the  Silver  at  twenty  three  :  for  after  the  ninth 
Needle,  you  cannot  make  fo  exa6t  aDiftinftionof  the 
half  Carafts.  Now,  this  Mixture  of  Gold  with  Silver 
is  called  the  white  Allay. 

296.  But  when  Copper  together  with  Silver  enters 
into  the  Mixture  of  the  Gold,  it  then  is  caljed  a  mixt 
Allay  :  This  is  compofed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
foregoing  (§  295),  except  only  that  thofe  Portions* 
which  in  the  firft  Cafe  were  pure  Silver,  here  confift 
of  Copper  and  Silver.  Therefore,  you  have  here  ag?in 
a  double  Series  :  For  you  mixt  either  two  Parts  of 
Silver  and  one  of  Copper,  or  two  Parts  of  Copper  and 
one  of  Silver  ;  for  Inftance  : 


The 
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The  firft  is  of  pure  Gold. 
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And  fo  on,  as  in  the  foregoing. 

297.  If  in  the  Table  juft  mentioned  (§  296),  you 
take  pure  Copper,  inftead  of  pure  Silver,  and  Silver 
inftead  of  Copper ;  this  gives  you  a  third  Series  of 
golden- Needles.  And  you  will  have  a  fourth,  by 
mixing  with  Gold  equal  Quantities  of  Silver  and 
Copper,  in  the  fame  Proportions  mentioned  (§  296). 

298/rhe  Allays  of  Gold  hitherto  explained  (§  295, 
and  foil.)  are  very  much  in  ufe.  However,  it  is 
plain,  that  Workmen  may  eafily  employ  an  infinite 
Number  of  other  Variations  9  which  being  compared 
with  thofe  above-mentioned,  may  be  diftinguifhed  in 
a  thoufand  different  Ways,  by  an  experienced  Man  : 
So  that  it  is  neither  pofllble,  nor  neceflary,  to  imitate 
them  all. 

299.  But  left  the  golden-Needles  (§  295  and  foil.) 
fhould  be  too  expenfive  ;  they  may  be  made  much 
fhorter  than  the  Silver  ones  (§  289,  290),  and  be  fol- 
dered  to  Plates  of  Copper  ;  that  they  may  be  fuffici- 
ently  long  for  Ufe. 

300.  Now,  if  you  light  upon  a  Metal  (§  289), 
which  you  think  wants  to  be  tried  upon  the  Toucb- 
Jloni ;  wipe  it  firft  with  a  clean  Towel,  or  Leather  ; 
that  you  may  fee  the  true  Colour  of  it :  for  from  this 
you  may,  in  a  Manner,  judge  before-hand,  what 
Metal  it  is,  and  how  much,  or  with  what  other  Me- 
tal it  is  mixt.  Then  chufe  a  convenient  and  not  over 
large  Part  of  the  Surface  of  your  Metal,  and  at  feveral 
Times  rub  it  ftrongly  againft  the  Load-Jtone  5  that, 
in  cafe  a  deceitful  Cruft  Ihould  have  been  laid  upon 
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the  Metal,  it  may  be  fcraped  off  by  a  ftrong  Fri&ionr 
which  however  may  be  done  (till  quicker  with  a  Grind- 
ftone,  or  a  delicate  File,  if  you  have  them  at  hand.  Then 
wipe  a  flat  and  very  clean  Place  (§  288.)  of  the 
Touch-ftone,  and  rub  againft  it  the  fame  Part  juft 
mentioned  of  the  Surface  of  your  Metal  over  an4 
over  ;  till  the  ffct  Part  of  the  Stone  be  equally  and 
neatly  covered  with  a  metallick  Cruft,  one  Inch 
long,  and  one  Line  and  a  half  broad.  This  done, 
chufe  the  Needle,  that  you  fhalljudgeanfwersnearcft 
to  the  Metal  rubbed  ;  which  Choice  is  learned  by  fre- 
quent Pra&ice.  Then  wipe  the  loweft  Extremity  of 
this  Needle  very  well,  and  rub  it  againft  the  Touchr 
ftone,  as  you  did  the  Metal,  by  the  Side  of  the  firft 
Plain,  and  in  a  Di  reft  ion  parallel  to  it.  If  you  can 
find  rip  Difference  between  both  Plains  -,  you  may 
*  pronounce  with  Probability,  that  the  Metal  to  be 
tried  is  of  the  fame  Temperature,  as  the  Needle  you 
have  compared  with  it:  whichTemperature  is  (hewed 
by  the  Number  ingraved  (§  290.  and  foil.)  upon  it. 
But  if  you  find  a  Difference  between  the  Colours ; 
chufe  another  Needle,  in  cafe  you  fhall  find  the  Metal 
of  a  deeper  or  a  lighter  Colour  than  the  firft  Needle  : 
Thus  you  will  at  laft  find  a  proper  Needle,  anfwering 
to  the  Temperature  of  the  Metal  ;  or  at  leaft  yoij 
will  be  able  to  judge,  that  the  Allay  of  Metal  is  ex- 
traordinary, and  cannot  be  determined  by  your 
Needles. 

301.  Meanwhile,  as  not  only  the  Surface,  butalfo 
the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Metal  may  be  dyed  with  a 
fpurious  Colour,  which  may  be  produced  many  dif- 
ierent  Ways  *,  you  may  eafily  fee,  from  the  Colour 
of  any  Metal  compared  with  your  Needles,  that  you 
can  pafs  no  certain  Judgment  upon  it,  unlefs  you 
know  that  the  Gold  and  Silver  are  mixt,  and  what  the 
Metals  are  wherewith  they  are  fo  mixt :  whether,  for 
Inftance,  it  is  Gold  and  Silver,  Silver  and  Copper,  or 
allthefe  three  perfeftly  pure,  without  any  Mixture  of 
another  Metal.  For,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Comparifon 
of  the  Colours  with  thofe  of  your  l^eedles,  may  in- 
form 
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Form  you  of  their  Temperature.  Nor  can,  however, 
this  Determination  be  made  exaft  to  a  few  Grains,  by 
this  Method. 

302.  But  if  the  Colour  of  the  Metal  has  been  al- 
tered (§  57, 71 ,  83,  88.)  by  Tin,  Arfenick,  Zink,&V. 
the  Workman  may  be  deceived  by  the  Colour,  fa 
as  to  take  for  pure  Gold  or  Silver,  what  is  not  fuch 
by  the  greateft  Pare.    You  find  out  the  Deceit  with 
Aqua  Fortis,  when  the  metallick  Mafs  is  of  the  Co- 
lour of  Gold  ;  and  with  Aqua  Regis9  when  it  is  like 
Silver :  for  thefirft  of  thefe  Liquors  diflblves  all  Me- 
tals, Gold  excepted  ;    and  the  other  likewife  all  Me- 
tals, but  Silver.    In  fuch  Cafe  then,  you  pour  upon 
the  metallick  Streak,  or  thin  Cruft  rubbed  upon  the 
Touch-ftone,  one  (ingle  fmall  Drop  of  either  of  thefe 
diflblving  Liquors,  and  extend  it  gently  with  a  Fea- 
ther :  if  it  is  neither  Gold  nor  Silver :  the  whole  Streak 
will  be  confumed  :  but  if  there  is  any  Gold  or  Silver 
in  it ;  this  remains  undiflblved,  and  fhews  another 
Colour  5  becaufe  (he  other  Parts  have  been  feparated 
from  it  by  the  Solution.     Take  care  however,  when 
you  make  ufe  of  thefe  Menftrua,   that  there  is  no  oily 
Mixture  with  them ;  becaufe  this  would  render  them 
of  no  Effeft. 

303.  Befides  this, '  you  are  to  obferve  the  following 
Particulars  concerning  the  Ufe  of  the  Touch-ftone. 
I.  Gold  and  Silver  pure  and  feparate,  or  both  mixt 
together,  without  any  other  Matter  added  to  them, 
when  made  white  hot  in  the  Fire,  not  only  preferve 
their  Colour,  but  alfo  entirely  recover  all  their 
Splendor  there,  when  tarnifhed,  not  lofing  the  lead: 
part  of  their  Weight  (§  6,  7)  :  on  account  of  which 
Quality  the  Caratura  alba,  or  white  Allay,  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  the  others.  But  if  you  have  not  the 
Liberty  to  try  the  whole  Mafs  in  the  Fire ;  you 
may  make  only  a  fmall  Part  of  it  white  hot,  with  a 
blow-Pipe  (§  2  $8).  2.  If  you  find  a  Needle,  whofe 
Colour  agrees  with  that  of  the  Metal  to  be  tried  y 
both  the  Streaks  imprinted  upon  theTouch-ftone,  muft 
undergo  Changes  altogether  the  lame,  when  Aqua 

Fortis, 
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Fortis,  or  Aqua  Regis  is  poured  upon  them  ;  that  you 
may  thus  be  certain,  that  there  is  no  Fraud  at  Bot- 
tom :  otherwife,  you  are  not  to  doubt,  upon  any  Ac- 
count, your  being  deceived  by  a  falfe  Colour.  3.  All 
Gold  rendered  brittle,  when  compared  with  the  Needle 
upon  the  Touch-ftone,  appears  lefs  pure,  than  it  is 
indeed  found  to  be,  by  an  accurate  docimaftical  Exa- 
mination :  and  on  the  contrary,  all  Silver  rendered 
brittle,  has  the  Whitenefs  of  pure  Silver  in  a  higher 
Degree.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  out  the  Reafon  of 
this  Difference  :  for  the  Bodies  which  make  Silver  or 
Gold  brittle,  are  only  a  few  Metals  and  Semi-metals, 
all  of  a  very  bright  white  Colour  :  fuch  as  Tin,  Lead, 
Iron,  Regulus  of  Antimony,  Bifmuth*  Zink,  and  Arfenick. 
Now  thefe  dilute  the  yellow  Colour  of  Copper  and 
Gold,  or  change  it  into  white :  fo  that  the  Colour  of 
the  Copper  mixt  with  Silver  is  then  hidden  ^  whereas 
Gold  on  account  of  thefe  Mixtures,  appears  to  have  a 
great  Deal  of  Silver  in  it.  4.  In  a  white  Allay  Aqua 
Fortis  docs  not  difcover  (§  302.  J  the  Prefence  of  Sil- 
ver, from  twenty  three  to  feven  Carats  (§295^, 
becaufe  Aqua  Fortis  does  not  feparate  Silver  from  Gold, 
unlefs  the  Mafs  contains  three  times  more  Silver  than 
Gold.  5.  Metallick  Streaks  or  Crufts,  which  have 
been  imprinted  a  while  upon  the  Touch-ftone,  can- 
not be  compared  with  frefli  ones  :  for  their  remain- 
ing long  upon  it,  Commonly  occafions  an  Alteration 
in  the  Colour.  6.  Silver,  when  tempered  with  Brafs, 
appears  whiter,  than  it  would,  if  mixt  with  a  like 
Quantity  of  Copper  :  but  as  it  may  then  be  rendered 
fuSiciently  duftil  by  a  proper  Operation  ;  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  find  out  the  Fraud  with  the  Touch- 
ftone,  unlefs  you  make  a  fecond  Time  the  Compa- 
rifon  with  a  Needle  of  the  fame  Colour,  having 
previously  poured  Aqua  Regis  (§  302J  upon  the 
metallick  Cruft,  laid  by  rubbing  on  the  Touch-ftone. 
Nor  are  the  Touch-Needles  tempered  with  Brafs,  of 
any  great  Ufe  here  ;  becaufe  this  artificial  Metal  is 
fome times  more,  fometimes  lefs  yellow.  7.  If  the 
Metal  applied  upon  the  Touch-ftone  by  rubbing, 

does 
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does  not  appear  neatly  enough,  lick  it  over  with 
Spittle  not  frothy,  and  then  the  Colours  will  be  more 
lively  reflei&ed. 

304.  Befides  the  Utenfils  hitherto  defcribed  (§  168, 
30 1 J  you  muft  have  a  convenient  Place  for  the  per* 
forming  of  the  docimaftical  Operations.  You  muft 
have  a  Chimney,  large  enough  to  place  the  Furnaces, 
and  capable  of  quite  confining  the  Fumes  •,  which, 
tho*  not  all  mortal,  are  neverthelefs  always  hurtful,  in 
almoft  all  Operations  when  they  can  come  out  freely. 
But  as  thefe  acid  Fumes  corrode  the  Metals  them- 
felves,  it  is  not  proper  to  keep  in  the  Laboratory 
fiich  metallick  Utenfils,  as  muft  be  preferved  very 
cjean ;  for  inftance  the  Scales,  with  their  Weights, 
the  Touch-Needles,  &c.  which  muft  be  kept  in  a 
cleaner  Place :  nor  muft  you  keep  there  many  dif- 
ferent Menjlrua^  except  they  are  in  Veflels  perfectly 
cjofed  :  for  fome  of  them,  by  fending  forth  their  Va- 
pours, change  tbe  others,  and  are  mutually  altered 
by  them  ;  fo  that  you  can  no  longer  make  any  exaft 
Experiment  with  the  fame.  Moreover,  as  you  muft 
frequently  obferve  very  minute  Bodies,  and  their  fe- 
veral  Changes  in  and  out  of  the  Fire ;  the  Laboratory, 
which  in  the  firft  Cafe  muft  be  darkened,  in  this  muft 
he  rendered  very  bright :  which  may  be  eafily  ob- 
tained, by  hanging  up  thick  or  black  Curtains  againft 
the  Windows, 


CPAP.     IV. 
Of  compound  Minerals, 

Of  O  r  e  s. 


305.  TT  AV I N  G  in  our  firft  Chapter  given  an  Ac- 

171  count  of  the  Ampler  Minerals,  and  in  the 

Second  that  of  their  principal  Aftions  upon  each 

other,  as  far  as  they  can  be  fo  difpofed  by  no  great 

Art ; 
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Art ;  we  may  now  underftand  and  explain  the  Nature 
of  tfaofe  Bodies,  which  being  com po fed  of  the  forego 
ing,  are  found  natural  in  the  foflile  Kingdom.  The 
Knowledge  of  thefe,  though  we  could  hitherto  give 
it  only  hiftorically,  has  neverthelefs  a  vaft  Utility  in 
the  exercifing  the  pra&ical  Part  of  Allaying  ;  for  he 
that  is  well  imbued  with  it  before-hand,  may  very 
well  difpenfe  with  many  vague  Experiments,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  go  through,  when  altogether  a 
Stranger  to  the  feveral  natural  compound  Bodies. 

306.  But  the  ufelefs  Defcriptions  given  by  many 
Authors,  and  derived  mod  of  them  from  accidental 
Properties  ;  the  Difficulty  of  obtaining  the  beft  Speci- 
mens from  different  Countries  ;  the  Variety  with 
which  Minerals  are  mixt  together  in  their  minuteft 
Particles  (%  32  J ;  in  fhort  the  Difference  of  the  Works 
of  Nature,  and  of  thofe  of  Art,  though  they  are  made 
of  the  fame  Principles  united  in  equal  Proportions  ; 
render  this  Part  of  natural  Hiftory  equally  difficult 
and  defe&ive.  Add  to  thefe  the  Variety  of  outward 
Figures,  wherein  Nature  feems  to  delight  ftill  more 
in  the  mineral,  than  in  the  vegetative  and  the  animal 
Kingdoms. 

307.  Nor  is  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  any  great 
Help,  in  the  diftinguifhing  of  compound  Minerals. 
For,  1.  when  more  than  two  Bodies  of  different  fpe- 
cifick Gravities  are  mixt  together,  you  can  deteft 
nothing  by  an  hydroftatical  Calculation  ;  becaufe  a 
compound  Mafs  of  the  fame  fpecifick  Gravity,  may 
be  produced  by  many  fimple  Bodies,  very  different 
from  each  other,  and  mixt  in  a  thoufand  different 
Proportions  :  Now  the  fame  is  in  reality  found  in  the 
mineral  Kingdom,  as  is  {hewn  by  docimaftical  Ope- 
rations. 2.  The  accidental  Matters  inherent  to  Mi- 
nerals, and  the  very  Air  imprifoned  in  the  fmall  Ca- 
vities and  Clefts  of  feveral  Ores,  hinder  an  exaft 
Ponderation,  and  now  and  then  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult. 3.  The  fimple  Stones,  which  being  joined  with 
almoft  all  compound  Minerals,  are  not  only  of  infi- 
nite Variety,  as  to  their  fpecifick  Weight,  but  fome 

are 
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almoft  as  ponderous  as  Metals  themfelves :  fuch 
are  a  great  many  Species  of  Spaad. 

308.  However,  I  would  not  have  the  fpecifick 
Gravity,  nor  the  Figure  be  altogether  overlooked* 
but  rather  made  ufe  of  with  the  other  Chara&erif- 
ticks  ;  though  no  conftant  and  accurate  Judgment 
can  always  be  drawn  from  thefe  alone. 

309.  But  our  Defign  being  to  lay  down  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Art  of  Aflaying ;  it  will  be  neceflary 
only,  to  mention  the  Chara&erifticks  and  diftinguiflv- 
ing  Marks  of  compound  Minerals,  as  they  are  the 
mod  frequent  Objefts  of  the  faid  Art  (§  2),  and  to 
fhew  their  conftituent  Parts,  as  far  as  they  make 
themfelves  known,  together  with  the  Difpofition  of 
the  whole  Body  with  feveral  Menjlrua*  It  is  likewife 
evident,  that  we  cannot  here  mention  all  Ores  with- 
out Exception,  but  that  we  muft  only  chufe  thofe  that 
are  lefs  compound,  or  thofe  at  leaft  which  are  more 
frequently  met  with. 

310.  We  fhall  refer  every  compound  Mineral  to 
the  Clafs  of  that  Simple,  of  which  it  contains  the 
greateft  Part  in  itfelf;  except  however  Stones*  and 
fimple  Earths :  for  if  the  Clafles  of  thefe  were  to  be 
determined  from  their  predominant  Parts ;  the  Num- 
ber of  the  Ores  to  be  referred  to  that  Clafs,  would  be 
by  much  the  created. 

Scholion.  For  lnftance*  let  us  fuppofe*  that  there  are 
in  a  Lump*  fix  Parts  of  Copper*  one  of  Sulphur^  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  Arfenick*  and  twenty  Parts  of 
Quartz  or  Flint-ftone  ;  we  fhall  clafs  this  compound 
Body  with  the  Copper-kind*  and  fo  on. 

311.  But  we  fhall  call  a  Mineral  proper  to  that 
Simple,  which  makes  the  greateft  Part  of  it  (§  310% 
and  improper  to  thofe  which  it  contains  in  lefs  Quan- 
tity :  However,  they  are  contained  in  it  in  fuch  Man* 
ner,  that  they  indeed  enter  into  the  Mixture  of  it, 
and  muft  always  accompany  it  wherever  fuch  Mineral 
is  found.  Finally,  we  fhall  call  it  accidental  to  thofe 
Simples,  which  enter  not  into  the  Mixture  of  it,  be- 
ing only  adherent  to  the  Out-fide :  Wherefore,  they 

may 
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may  be  or  not  be  found  with  the  Mineral  now  me**] 
tioned,  and  yet  this  Mineral  remain  ftill  the  fame. 

Scholion.  Let  us  clear  this  Matter  by  the  foregoing 
Example  (Schol.  §  310).  The  Mineral  fuppo/ed  there  A 
containing  Copper  in  the  great  eft  Part,  is  called  proper'] 
to  Copper.  But  Jo  long  as  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  art 
mixt  together  with  the  Copper,  and  render  it  of  a  parti- 
cular Species,  this  Mineral,  on  account  of  the  fmall 
Quantity  of  its  fulpbureous  andarfenical  Parts,  is /aid  to 
he  improper  to  them.  Finally,  the  Stones  or  other  Bo- 
dies placed  about  or  among  that  Mineral,  are  called  ac- 
cidental  to  it,  as  they  are  no  conflituent  Parts  thereof,  and 
it  might  fubjift  without  them. 

Of  Sulphur  and  fulphureous  Minerals. 

312.  Mineral  Sulphur  or  common  Brimftone,  when 
free  of  all  foreign  Mixtures,  is  of  a  folid,  friable 
Confidence  ;  yellow,  made  up  of  large  Mafles,  and 
more  or  left  half-tranfparent  ;  it  burns,  makes  a 
bluifh  Flame,  with  a  fuffocating  acid  Vapour  (§  22), 
and  thus  is  entirely  con  fumed  :  Being  put  upon  a  gen- 
tle Fire,  and  in  clofe  Veflels,  it  melts  without  taking 
Fire,  and,  when  melted,  changes  its  Colour  into  a 
bright  Red:  it  no  fooner  grows  cold- again,  but  it  re- 
fumes  its  Solidity  and  yellow  Colour.  It  is  compofed 
of  the  pureft  inflammable  Principle  (§  24),  and  of  a 
much  greater  Quantity  of  Acid  of  Vitriol  (§  22) :  on 
which  Account  it  finks  in  Water, N  being  much  heavier 
than  pure  Oil.  The  Chemical  Analyfis,  and  the 
Produ&ion  by  Art  of  true  Sulphur,  out  of  the  two 
Principles  juft  mentioned,  confirm  what  has  been 
faidof  it. 

313.  In  thisState  (§  312.)  native  Sulphur  is  digged 
out  of  the  Earth ;  though  not  fo  very  frequently  :  it 
is  likewife  brought  in  fuch  a  State  by  Waters,  which 
on  this  Account  are  called  particularly  medicinal, 
and  it  applies  itfelf  to  the  Walls  of  the  Springs. 

314.  It  is  frequently  found  mixt  with  fimple  Earths 
and  Stones  j   varying  its  dye,  and  being  fometimes 

white, 
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tvhite,  fometimes  grey,  yellow,  or  of  other  Colours, 
belonging  to  the  Bodies  mixt  with  it. 

315.  Whenever  Sulphur  is  tin&ured  with  a  dark, 
or  bright  Orange  or  red  Colour,  this  always  betrays 
Arfenickin  it:  Wherefore,  Sulphurs  thus  coloured  are 
not  true,  nor  very  valuable. 

316.  The  moft  frequent  and  almoft  the  proper  Mi- 
neral of  Sulphur  is  the  Pyrites  flavuSj  or  yellow  Py- 
rites.  This,  when  free  of  all  heterogeneous  Matters 
at  the  outfide,  and  bright,  has  all  the  Appearance  of 
polilhed  Brafs,  and  is  more  various  as  to  its  Form, 
than  any  other  Mineral :  however  it  is  moft  com- 
monly found  of  a  globulous  Form,  then  of  a  cubi- 
cal, hexagonal,  both  regular  and  irregular  Figure. 
It  is  folid  ;  unlefs  it  be  rendered  foft  by  a  Mixture  of 
foft  Stones  and  Earths  :  when  ftruck  with  a  Steel,  it 
gives  fparks  like  a  Flint :  when  brought  near  a  gen- 
tle Fire,  it  foon  burfts,  with  a  crackling  Noife  *,  and 
emits  fmall  Flames  almoft  fulphureous :  it  changes  its 
yellow  Colour  into  a  dark  red,  and  its  neat  Surface 

1  into  a  dufty  one.  It  is  very  rich  in  Sulphur,  and  con- 
tains one  quarter,  fometimes  almoft  one  third  Part 
of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  always  a  Quantity  of  Iron 
lurking  in  it  ;  its  fulphureous  Part  is  fometimes  great- 
er, fometimes  lefs  :  and  Henckel  has  found  that  it  alfo 
contains  a  kind  of  Earth  not  metallick,  and  in  a  va- 
rious Proportion  as  to  the  other  Parts  :  which  makes 
us  eafily  guefs,  that  the  fpecifick  Weight  of  the  Py* 
rites  muft  be  very  various.  The  Author  juft  menti- 
oned, has,  in  his  Treatife  on  Pyrites  *,  given  us  a 
very  ample  Hiftory  of  this  Mineral,  together  with  a 
very  accurate. Analyfis  of  it. 

317.  There  are  very  few  Minerals  altogether  de^ 
flitute  of  Sulphur :  but  as  the  extra&ing  of  it  would 
never  pay  the  Charges,  and  they  befides  contain  Me- 
tals and  Semi-Metals  in  a  greater  Quantity  ;  for  this 

•  Pyritobgia,  Olfet  Kiefs-Hiftorie,  Sec.  gefetttget  t>Ott  D.  J<h 
Jbann  Frttdricb  HtnckcL    Leipzig*  i 725,  in  8vo. 

Reafon, 
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Reafon,  we  fhall  mention  them  in  thofe  Places,  fa 
which  they  properly  belong  (§310,  311). 

318.  We  may  alfo  refer  to  this  Clafsall  the  inflam- 
mable Minerals,  that  differ  from  Sulphur  ftri&ly  fo 
called  (§  312.)  by  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  their 
Acids.  Such  are  Napbta  and  Petroleum,  that  difti] 
from  Stones,  or  fwim  upon  the  Waters  of  Fountains. 
They  differ  hardly  among  themfelves,  and  arc  fome- 
times  very  limpid  and  thin,  fometimes  yellow  and 
thick.  But  when  thefe  Matters  are  grown  very  thick, 
and  have  aflumed  a  dark  Colour,  they  are  called  jK- 
tumen  ; '  Pix  Judaica  ;  Afphaltum :  and  when  at  laft 
grown  harder,  they  turn  into  a  Stone  called  G agates 
or  J  eat  *.  There  occur  befides,  other  the  like  Names 
of  fulphureous  Matters,  which,  however,  feem  hardly 
to  fignify  other  Concretes,  different  from  thofe  juft 
mentioned. 

319.  The  very  fame  (§3 18.)  oily  Mineral,  when 
it  hardens,  and  adheres  to  a  ftony  Matrix,  becomes 
that  kind  of  foffil  Coal,  called  Stone-coal,  Quarry-coal^ 
or  Sea-cod  f  :  which  is  a  black  concrete  Body,  eafy 
to  be  cleft,  confiding  of  Lamina's,  and  bright :  much 
heavier  than  the  foregoing  (§318);  not  quite  fo 
quickly  inflammable,  but  preserving  its  Flame,  when 
once  kindled,  longer  and  more  violently  than  any 
other  Fuel ;  leaving  after  it  is  burnt,  not  fo  much 
Afhes,  asaMafs  half  fcorificated,  blackifh,  fpungy, 
and  often  containing  a  yellow  Pyrites  (§  316.)  in  it. 

320.  Amber,  called  in  Latin  Eleftrum,  Succinum, 
t>f  a  blackifh,  dark  yellow  Colour;  half  tranfparcnt, 
frequently  very  transparent ;  light  5  finking  however 
in  Water ;  very  hard,  fo  as  not  to  foften  at  the  Heat 
t>f  boiling  Water  ;    melting  neverthelefs  in  a  ftrong 

*  Of  which  Kind  is  the  greateft  Plenty  in  fortie  Parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  known  by  the  Name  of  Keunelcoal,  Staffbnfjbtrr 
coal,  and  Scotch-coal;  out  of  the  firft  feveral  curiousVdflels  are  turned 
and  carved*  as  of  Amber,  of  which  J  eat  is  a  Species,  and  may  be 
called  black  Amber.  \ 

t  Which  is  the  common  Fuel  in  London  and  the  maritime  Parts 
of  England. 

Fire, 
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Fire,  Foaming,  and  yielding  a  folid  acid  Salt,  belongs 
,  aJfo  to  this  Clafs.  It  di  fib  Ives,  by  a  Chemical  Di- 
ftillation,  into  Oils,  which  are  thin  at  firft,  and  by 
degrees  become  thicker,  and  into  an  acid  folid  Salt  J 
Thefe  Oils  have  fo  much  Affinity  to  Naphtha  and 
Petroleum  (§  318),  that  we  fee,  if  not  always,  at  lead 
mod  frequently,  Apothecaries  and  Druggifts  ufe 
them  in  room  of  thefe  natural  Foffils.  The  Caput 
Mortuum  remaining  after  the  Diftillation,  is  not  un- 
like Bitumen  (§  318),  and  is  even  fold  under  that 
Name. 

Of  Arfenick^  and  arjenical  Minerals* 

321.  The  Cryftalline,  *  pure  Arfenick  described 
(§  17)  *>  is  got  out  of  the  Mines  under  the  fame 
Form,  and  looks  white  and  dufty  :  however  ic  is 
very  feldom  found  natively  fuch. 

322.  The  fame  (§  321.)  is  digged  out  under  the 
Form  of  a  black  or  alh-coloured  Stone,  which  being 
broken  when  freih  taken  out,  is  within  of  a  bright 
bluiih  White,  which  however,  being  expofed  to  the 
open  Air,  becomes  dark  and  black  ifh  in  a  few 
Days. 

323.  Next  to  this  the  white  Pyrites,  which  is  heavy, 
bright,  ftriking  Fire  againft  a  Flint,  and  of  a  Figure 
altogether  irregular,  contains  a  very  great  Quantity 
of  Arfenick,  of  Iron  but  little*  more  of  Earth  not 
metallick,  and  is  mod  frequently  found  in  Mines. 

324.  Orpimenty  which  is  a  Mineral  of  a  golden 
Colour,  filled  here  and  there  with  fmall  Maffesof  the 
Colour  of  Cinnabar,  eafy  to  be  cleft,  made  up  of 
Flakes,  foft  with  fomeTenacity,  bright  when  broken, 
contains  a  great  Deal  of  Arfenick,  left  of  mineral  Sul- 
phur (§312)  :  wherefore,  it  burns  dark  in  the  Fire, 
giving  a  whitifli  blue  Flame,  with  a  mod  thick  white 

•  Jrfenick  is  vulgarly  called  in  Englifh  Rats-bate,  and  from  its 
Colour  is  diftingnifhed  into  the  white  and  yellow  Rats-bane,  being 
the  Poifon  nfuafiy  employed  for  deftroy  ing  Rat». 

K  Smoak. 
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Smoak.  It  melts  as  foon  as  it  burns  ;  when  melted, 
if  you  pour  it  upon  a  clean  Iron  or  marble- Table, 
growing  cold,  it  turns  into  a  (olid  Body,  of  a  dark 
red  Colour,  brittle,  bright,  and  half-tranfparent  * : 
However,  tjiere  remains  upon  it  a  Cream  which  is  of 
a  lefs  fluid  Nature,  like  imperfeft  Scoria,  which  be- 
ing burnt  in  a  great  Fire,  Separates  into  Earth.  It 
is  digged  out  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

325.  Cobalt  belongs  to  the  fame  Clafs.  It  is  a  pon- 
derous Mineral,  finely  ftriated,  or  fometimes  granu- 
lated, fometimes  alfo  fmooth  at  the  Outfide,  fome- 
times of  a  light,  greyifli,  almoft  femi-metallick  Co- 
lour, and  fometimes  of  a  dark  blackilh  Dye.  It  con- 
tains a  great  Deal  of  Arfenick,  and  a  good  Quantity 
of  a  certain  fixt  Earth,  which  being  melted  with 
Flints  and  fixt  Alcali,  turns  into  Glafs,  of  the  fineft 
Blue,  inclining  howfoever  to  the  violet  Colour  called 
Smalt  f.  Befidesj  Cobalt  moft  commonly  contains 
Bifmuth  (§  15.)  There  are  alfo  many  different 
Minerals  called  Cobalt,  which  neverthelefs  have  Pro- 
perties altogether  different  from  thole  juft  menti- 
oned. 

326.  However,  the  Flower  called  Flower  of  Cobalt, 
which  is  finely  ftriated,  not  very  compaft,  and  on 
this  Account  lighter  than  the  foregoing  (§  325),  and 
of  a  fine  red  purple  Colour,  belongs  Kkewife  to  the 
Cobalt  kind.  For  it  is  a  very  arfenical  Mineral,  fo 
that  it  lofes  above  one  half  of  its  Weight  in  the  Fire: 
but  you  may  afterwards  melt  a  great  Quantity  of  Bif- 
rnuth  out  of  what  remains  :    and  this  be  fides  gives 

*  And  when  it  hath  been  thus  melted,  and  of  a  vermilion-Colour, 
k  is  called  red  Arfenick  or  Sandarach. 

f  The  Stcm-bluty  or  flaky  Blue  for  fprinkling  upon  Wood 
firelh  painted  over,  and  the  Powder  blue  ufed  in  warhing  Linnen  are 
"Preparations  of  this  Mineral ;  and  the  Manufacturing  of  it  brings  m 
great  Profits  infoste  Farts  of  Germany  *>  but  if  our  Engttfh  Minera- 
lifts  were  curious  in  their  Rcfcarches,  they  might  certainly  find  both 
Cobalt  and  Bifcnuth-Ore  in  Cornwall,  and  other  Parts  of  England: 
-there  having  been  formerly  feat  to  the  Royal  Society  Specimens  of 
thefcOrcs,  among  Specimens  of  Tin  and  other  Or*s.  See  the  Note 
(U°7) 

Glafs 
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Glafs  the  azure  Colour,  as  the  other  true  Cobalts  do. 
On  which  Account  it  is  true  Cobalt^  though  outward- 
ly it  feems  to  differ  very  much  from  the  common  Sort 
(§  325)«  •  It  has  indeed  Cobalt  (§  325),  for  its  Bafis, 
and  feems  to  be  produced  by  it,  by  a  Germination  as 
it  were  like  that  of  Plumofe  Allum. 

327.  Ttiefe  (§  325,  326.)  are  the  principal  Spe- 
cies of  true  Cobalt,  which  all  agree  in  this  Point,  that 
they  have  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Arfenick  in  them  : 
wherefore  they  are  here  referred  to  the  Clafs  of  arfe- 
nical  Minerals,  though  they  fometimes  have  that 
Difference  from  other  arfenical  Bodies,  that  after  the 
Sublimation  of  the  Arfenick,  they  leave  a  Caput  Mor- 
tutim*  which  tinges  white  Glafs  of  an  azure  Colour. 
There  are  likewife  many  other  Minerals,  which  they 
commonly  call  Cobalt.  But  as  they  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  Cobalt,  and  even  do  not  con- 
tain the  leaft  Sign  of  Arfenick  5  for  this  Reafon,  and 
to  avoid  Confufion,  they  deferve  to  be  expelled  out 
of  the  Clafs  of  Cobalt. 

328.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  a  certain  Mineral,  that 
deferves  to  be  referred  to  this  Clafs :  it  is  rich  in  Arfe- 
nick, fomewhat  like  Cobalt  (§  325),  of  a  grey  reddilh 
Colour,  it  looks  like  a  Semi-metal  ;  it  contains  alfo 
a  little  Copper,  and  a  little  Sulphur  ♦,  the  Germans  call 
it  Kupfer  Nickel. 

329.  There  are  alfo  a  great  many  other  Minerals, 
which, on  accountof  theArfenick  contained  in  them,  arc 
likewife  referred  to  this  Clafs.  But  as  there  is  in  them 
a  greaterQuantity  of  Metal  than  of  Arfenick  ;  for  this 
Reafon,  they  fhall  hereafter  be  reckoned  among  other 
Claffes,  as  being  improper  (§311.)  to  Arfenick.  I 
fhall  only  add,  that  Arfenick  makes  itfelf  known  in 
all  Minerals,  by  its  white  Smoak,  and  by  its  foetid 
garlick-like  Smell,  when  you  put  them  upon  burn- 
ing Coals,  or  in  a  fmall  Veflel  made  white  hot  in  the 
Fire. 

330.  Finally,  you  are  to  obferve  here,  that  Arfe- 
nick Iks  hidden  in  a  great  many  firnple  Stones  and' 
Earths*  .cfpecially   tbofe    that   fhine,    and  adheres 

K  2  ftrongly 
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ftrongly  to  them ;  and  that,  when  agitated  by  a  vio- 
lent Fire,  it  renders  them  for  the  greateft  Part  vola- 
tile. The  famous  Hankel  has  obferved,  that  it  fome- 
times  lies  hidden  in  marly  and  clayey  Earths.  See  his 
Pyritolog.  p.  611. 

Of  O  r  e  s  in  general. 

33 1.  When  Metals  and  Semi-metals  are  penetrated 
with  Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  they  always  lofe,  either 
that  univerfal  Character  which  is  common  to  all  Me- 
tals and  Semi-metals,  or  that  which  is  peculiar 
(§  517.)  to  them  alone.  Lead  and  Sfifa,  confounded 
with  Sulphur,  not  only  lofe  that  Chara&er  which  i* 
common  to  all  Metals,  viz.  their  Malleability,  but 
are  alfo  deprived  of  the  Properties  peculiar  to  them, 
that  is,  when  in  a  certain  Situation  in  the  Fire  :  for 
then,  they  both  require  a  much  greater  Fire  to  be 
melted,  than  they  would,  if  they  had  been  free  from 
Sulphur,  and  lofe  befides  their  Colour. .  The  pureft 
granulated  Silver,  confounded  with  Sulphur,  retains 
its  Malleability,  Fufibility,  and  the  other  Properties 
that  are  common  to  all  Metals  *,  but  it  lofes  thole  that 
are  peculiar  to  itfelf :  for  its  moft  white  Colour 
changes  into  that  of  Lead  ;  its  hard  Confidence  turns 
into  the  Softnefs  of  the  fame  Metal  ;  and  finally, 
when  it  fe  but  a  little  heated  in  the  Fire,  it  then,  if 
pure  before  the  Fufion,  melts  fo  foon  as  it  grows  red. 
But  metallick  Bodies  are  moft  commonly  in  that 
State  naturally,  except  Gold  alone. 

332.  Natural  Concretes,  of  Metal  or  Semi-metal, 
mixt  with  Sulphur  or  Arfenick,  or  with  both  together, 
are  called  Ores.  But  when  fuch  Alliances  are  made 
by  Art,  we  then  lay  that  the  Metals  or  Semi-metals 
are  reduced  to  the  State  of  Ores. 

333.'  As,  therefore  it  has  been  found  hitherto,  that 
the  Caufesof  this  particular  ftrange  Form  (§33 1 .)  given 
to  metallick  or  femi-metallick  Bodies,  refide  in  the 
Sulphur  and  Arfenick  incorporated  with  their  Sub- 
ftances  \  it  would  feem  to  be  an  eafy  Matter,  to  imi- 
tate 
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tate  (§  332.)  by  Art  natural  Concretes  of  this  Kind  : 
and  it  indeed  has  fucceeded  very  well  with  fome. 
Thus  for  Inftance,  the  Silver  vitreous  Ore,  the  Ores 
of  Mercury,  and  of  Regulus  of  Antimony,  may,  by 
Art,  be  rendered  perfeft  and  like  the  natural  ones  ; 
if  to  Silver  you  join  Sulphur,  or  Regulus  of  Antimony 
by  Fufion,  and  to  Mercury  by  Trituration  and  Subli- 
mation. But  the  other  Ores  have  not  hitherto  been 
fo  well  imitated  by  Art:  nay,  this  gives  Birth  to 
Prodults  very  different,  though  you  ufe  the  fame 
Ingredients,  fuch  as  may  be  fetched  out  of  natu- 
ral Bodies,  and  even  in  the  fame  Proportion. 
But  the  Reafon  of  this  Variety,  feems  to  be  in  the 
Manner  and  Time,  in  which  Arfenick  and  Sulphur 
are  by  Nature  joined  with  Metals  or  Semi-metals  not 
yet  thoroughly  tried,  and  fometimes  perhaps,  when 
there  is  another  Body,  either  not  known  at  all,  or 
not  fufficiently  known  :  fuch  is  the  Earth  containing 
no  Metal  in  the  true  Pyrites  and  Cobalt  (§316, 325), 
the  Nature  of  which  is  not  yet  tried,  with  a  fufficient 
Degree  of  Certainty.  . 

334.  Ores  (§332.)  are  diftinguifhed  by  Aflayers, 
intofuflble,  refractory,  and  not  fufible  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  Difpofitions,  with  regard  to  the 
Fire  and  the  Menftrua.  Thofe  are  called  fufible, 
which,  either  by  Means  of  a  middling  Fire  only,  or 
by  adding  a  fit  Menftruum  to  them,  melt  eafily,  and 
as  far  as  is  necefiary  to  obtain  the  Fufion  of  a  Metal 
or  Semi- metal.  The  Refraftory  are  thofe,  which  re- 
quire a  very  ftrong  and  lading  A&ion  of  the  Fire, 
to  be  melted  in  the  requifite  Manner.  But  when 
they  cannot  be  melted  in  the  moft  violent  Fire  alone, 
and  require  the  additional  Aftion  of  a  Menftruum* 
to  be  put  in  Fufion,  they  are  called  not  fufible. 
But  it  is  plain  enough,  that  there  are  dill  many  dif- 
ferent Degrees,  in  each  of  thefe  Gaffes. 

335.  The  Reafon  of  the  Difpofition  of  Ores  in  the 
Fire,  and  with  regard  to  the  Menftrua*,  lies  hidden 
cither  in  the  Nature  itfelf,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the 
Eflencc  of  the  Ore,  or  in  the  Nature  of  fome  Body 
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accidentally  refiding  in  ic.  But  this  Body  again,  has 
this  Property  of  itfelf,  or  at  lead  is  fuch  relatively 
to  this  or  that  Ore  to  which  it  is  adherent. 

336.  As  we  are  here  upon  Ores  in  general,  wc 
fhall  only  touch  upon  thofe  Things,  which,  by  their 
Prefence,  render  almoft  all  Ores  refra&ory,  or  alto- 
gether unfufible.  But  we  lhall  mention  in  our  prafli- 
cal  Part,  when  we  treat  of  Ores  in  a  more  fpecial 
Manner,  the  Things  which  produce  this  Effect,  only 
with  regard  to  fome  particular  kind  of  Ore.  All  Ores 
lie  hidden  in  Earths,  Stones,  or  in  other  Ores,  as  in 
Matrices  :  if  then  thefe  Matrices  of  themfelves  melt 
in  the  Fire  with  very  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all  ; 
the  Ore  contained  in  them,  may  indeed  of  its  own 
Nature  be  put  in  fufion  -,  but  yet  it  cannot  be  thus 
delivered  of  its  Matrix,  becaufe  this  is  not  fufible. 
Such  are  for  Jnftance  iron-Ores,  which  by  their  Na- 
ture are  always  difficultly  melted,  and  on  this  Account 
render  other  Mines  difficult  to  be  put  in  Fufion,  when 
they  are  naturally  intermixed  with  them.  It  is  the 
fame  with  almoft  all  the  Stones  and  Earths,  a  fewonly 
excepted,  which  are  ranked  among  the  vitrificable 
ones  :  nor  are  thefe  all  of  them  very  eafy  to  be 
melted  :  for  though  they  are  put  in  Fufion  by  Fire  ; 
they  mod  commonly  become  at  the  fame  Time  fo 
clammy,  that  they  hinder  the  Precipitation  and  Ex- 
cuffion  of  the  fmall  metal  lick  Maffes.  The  Lime- 
Stones  (§  30),  and  thofe  that  are  not  affected  by  Fire 
(§31),  render  the  Ores  intermixt  with  them  moft 
jftubborn  of  any  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  be  perfeftly 
melted  with  Fire  alone,  even  the  moft  violent.  Of 
thcfe  two  the  latter  are  ftill  worfe  than  the  former. 
What  we  have  hitherto  feid,  is  equally  underftood 
of  all  Ores,  whatfoever  they  may  be. 

337.  Some  of  the  Stones  juft  mentioned  (§  336.) 
are  much  lighter  than  the  Ores  intermixt  with  them  : 
fo  that  thefe  may  be  eafily  removed,  either  by  only 
pounding,  wafliing,  and  extinguilhing  thetn  in  Wa- 
ter, or  by  a  previous  Calcination,  leaving  the 
weightier  Particles  of  the  Ore  at  the  Bottom  of  the 

I  VeffeJ 
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Veflel  or  Trough.  Thefe  kinds  of  Ores  arc  called 
decan table,  (in  German  ^c$t£btg£#)  They  are  known 
to  be  fuch  :  i,  from  the  great  fpecifick  Gravity  of 
the  Ore,  which  (hews  us  that  the  metal  lick  Mafles, 
adherent  to  its  Matrix,  are  large  and  folid,  not  too 
fmall  and  difperfed.  2.  From  the  Lightnefs  of  the 
ftony  Matrix.  3.  From  the  Brittlenefs  of  the  fame, 
either  natural  or  procured  by  burning  it,  or  by  ex- 
tinguifhing  it  in  Water,  which  Brittlenefs  renders  the 
Comminution  eafy.  In  this  Cafe  however,  it  is  pro* 
per  that  the  Ore  itfelf  be  fufficiently  fixt,  and  do  not 
fly  away  by  burning,  or  at  leaft  that  it  fhould  thus 
melt  into  fmall  fpheroidal  Mafles.  Among  Ample 
Stones,  the  vitrificableones  (§  29.)  and  the  calcareous 
(§  30.)  are  of  this  Kind  ;  and  among  thofe  that  are 
not  affefted  by  Fire  (§  31.)  the  chalky,  and  other 
foft,  light,  brittle  Stones. 

338.  But  when  Stones  containing  an  Ore  in  them, 
cannot  be,  feparated  from  it  by  the  above-mentioned 
(§,337.)  Helps,  they  are  called  indecantable,  (in 
German  iUnfcljteDige*)  Such  are  light  brittle  Ow, 
that  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur,  and  are  in- 
terfperfed  with  the  minuteft  Mafles  of  the  largeft  Sur- 
face of  the  Particles  of  the  Matrix,  or  inclo&d  in  a 
ponde/ous,  hard  Matrix,  efpecially  of  that  kind  that 
cannot  be  affefted  by  Fire  (§31),  and  which  neither 
Fire  nor  Water  can  fplit. 

339.  Finally,  if  there  is  in  the  Body  of  the  Ore 
itfelf  any  thing  intangled,  or  only  adhering  to  its 
Outfide,  that  will  caufe  the  Metal  contained  in  it  to 
vanifh  into  a  Vapour,  or  turn  it  into  Scoria  with  in 
felf,  while  the  Ore  is  expofed  to  the  Fire,  then  fuch 
an  Ore  is  faid  to  be  hungry,  minera  rapax.  The 
Caufesof  this  are  commonly  Arftnick,  Antimony,  and 
thofe  Minerals  out  of  which  Zink  is  produced. 

>  340.  The  three  Difference*  hitherto  explained 
(§  334 — 33§)  n**ft  always  be  chiefly  regarded,  in 
the  diftii^wfliing  of  all  kinds  of  Ores :  Therefore, 
unlefs  you  may  b&  certain  of  them,  by  outward  Signs, 
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you  rnuft  always  do  your  utmoft  to  find  them  out  by 
other  Experiments. 

341.  As  Metals  and  Semi-Metals  are  fpecifically 
the  mod  ponderous  of  Minerals;  and  the  Sulphur  and 
Arfenick,  with  which  the  former  make  up  Ores*  are 
none  of  the  lighted  ;  it  is  felf-evident,  that  pure  fo- 
lid.  Ores  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  othfcr  com- 
pound unmetaljick  Minerals,  by  their  great  Weight; 
only  a  few  Pyrites  very  fulphureous  (§  316.)  excepted. 
I  fay  pure  folid  Ores  ;  for  when  thefe  are  difperfed 
here  and  there,  in  fmall  Quantities,  among  large 
Mafles  of  Stones  and  Earths,  they  can  never  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  their  Weight. 

Of  I  R  o  n,   and  its  Ores. 

342.  As  Iron  is  mixt  with  all  Ores,  is  prefent  al- 
moft  every  where,  perfectly  known,  and  manifefting 
itfelfeafily,  wherever  it  lies  hidden,  itdeferves  to  be 
placed  here  at  the  Head  of  the  reft. 

343.  Pure  native  Iron,  if  there  is  any  %o  be  found 
in  the  mineral  Kingdom,  is  indeed  of  the  utmoft 
Scarcity.  They  take  for  Iron  of  this  Kind,  fmall 
odoedral  Stones,  as  likewife  Cubes  that  are  alone, 
or  grown  together  among  themfelves  many  different 
Ways,  having  a  Form  like  that  of  Pyrites  of  the 
marchafiteKind  (§  316),  having  fometimes Fibres  like 
Wood  ;  of  a  yellow,  rufty,  brown,  dark  Colour, 
yery  rich  in  Iron  indeed,  but  yet  having  under  the 
Hammer,  neither  the  Duftility  of  common  Iron, 
nor  the  Hardnefs  of  Steel :  For  which  Reafon,  they 
are  to  be  reputed  rather  Ores  very  rich  in  Iron,  than 
pqre  native  Iron. 

'  344.  But  the  Ore  of  common  Iron  has  no  certain 
Form ;  being  altogether  irregular,  mod  commonly 
of  a  rufty  Colour,  having  but  a  middling  fpecifick 
Gravity  among  Ores.  It  is  eafy  to  extract  good  Iron 
put  of  it.  Its  Brittlenefs,  Hafdnefs,  and  Weight,  ait 
(QOietimes  greater,  fometimes  lefs ;  and  the  red  Cp- 
s     "  '  '  "  lour, 
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lour,   fometimes  deep,  fometimes  light,   fhews  how 
much  Iron  it  contains  in  it. 

345.  There  is  alfo  an  Ore,  which  is  very  ponde- 
rous, and  of  a  red  bluifli  Colour,  when  broken,  and 
which  refills  the  Hammer  by  its  Hardnefc.  It  is  very 
rich  in  the  beft  kind  of  Iron,  and  commonly  yields  in 
thefirft  Fufioq,  fromfixty  to  eighty  Pounds  weight  of 
Iron,  in  the  Center  or  an  hundred  Weight. 

346.  There  is  a  lingular  Species  of  Iron- Ore,  which 
has  the  Figure  of  Spaad  (§  30,  1) :  it  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  Colour,  though  not  uncommonly  grey,  and 
even  fometimes  of  a  half  tranfparent  White  \  it  yields 
in  the  Fufion  about  thirty  hundredth  Parts  of  the  beft 
Jron,  though  the  outward  Sight  of  it  affords  no  pro- 
bable Sign  of  it  whatever. 

347.  The  yellow  Pyrites  (§  316.)  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  the  fulphureous  Minerals ;  but  the  Propor- 
tions of  Iron  and  Sulphur  being  fo  inconftant  in  it, 
that  it  is  fometimes  the  latter,  fometimes  the  former 
which  predominates  in  it,  it  may  alfo  be  properly 
numbered  among  Ores:  though,  it  is  hardly  ever 
expofed  to  the  Fire,  to  have  Iron  fetched  out  of  it,  be- 
caufe  there  are  Ores  more  abundant  in  this  kind  of 
Metal . 

348.  If  you  compare  the  Iron-Ortfs  hitherto 
(§  342-— 347.)  defcribed,  with  the  Ores  of  other  Me- 
tals, they  are  indeed  refractory  :  but  thofe  which  are 
to  be  called  the  moft  fufible  (§  334.)  among  Iron-Ores, 
are  thofe  that  contain  but  little  Sulphur,  or  fulphure- 
ous Acid  in  them  ;  which  is  betrayed  by  the  Smell 
that  ftrikes  the  Noftrils,  while  thefe  Ores  are  made 
red  hot. 

349.  The  Haematites  (called  in  German  JBIufffctll, 
(SfcuAopf,  and  in  Englifh  Blood-ftone),  is  of  a  more 
refraftory  Nature  in  the  Fire.  As  it  is  gibbofe  and 
arched  in  Part,  and  partly  angular  and  rectilineal, 
confiding  of  Planes  dirc&ed  towards  one  Point,  on 
this  Account  it  looks  like  an  irregular  Pyramid  : 
which  will  appear  much  more  fo,  if  you  break  it. 
The  Outfide  of  it  is  pretty  well  poliflied,  when  the 

Ruft 
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Rtjft  has  been  firft  wiped  off;  but  the  Infide  is  com* 
pofed  of  convergent  Striae  like  the  Amianth.  If  you 
break  it  in  a  tranfverfe  Dire&ion  to  its  Striae,  it  is 
Jike  the  breaking  of  Steel  that  is  not  tempered  very 
hard.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  very  heavy  and 
hard.  Moreover,  it  is  almoft  the  pureft  iron-Ore, 
and  mixt  with  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Arfenick  * 
But  it  is  rendered  refraftory,  by  a  kind  of  Earth  not 
to  be  aflfefted  by  Fire,  which  may  happen  to  be  con- 
cealed in  it.  On  this  Account,  the  white  Regulus  of 
Iron,  which  is  brittle,  and  very  difficult  to  be  ren- 
dered malleable,  requires  the  ^greateft  Fire  to  be 
melted.  , 

350.  Smiris  (in  German  £*ljtftergel,  in  Englifh 
Emery,  and  in  Dutch  £marill,)  is  the  hardeft  of  all 
the  iron-Ores  that  are  known  :  it  is  a  little  lefs  pon- 
derous than  the  Blood-ftone,  very  refraftory,  of  a 
brown  Colour,  and  really  contains  Iron  ;  though  the 
extracting  of  it  is  not  worth  the  Charges  :  Where- 
fore Workmen  pound  it  only;  and  ufe  it  to  polifii 
Steel :  it  is  likewife  employed  to  cut  Glafs,  and  polifh 
certain  Jewels. 

351.  Magnefia  (in  German  IBrtmffettf,  in  Englifh 
Manganefe)  is  here  and  there  nicely  ftriated  with 
convergent  Striae  :  it  has  no  certain  Figure,  and  is  of 
a  greyifh  black  Colour.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in 
iron-Mines ;  and  itfelf  contains  Iron  ;  but  the  ex- 
trafting  of  the  Iron  out  of  it  by  Fire,  never  anfwers 
the  Charges,  it  being  rapacious,  and  yielding  no 
other  but  friable  Metal.  It  is  of  greater  Ufe  among 
thofc  that  make  cryftal-Glafles,  to  take  away  their 
green  or  blue  Colour,  and  to  abate  their  too  great 
Tranfparency. 

352.  There  is  a  kind  of  Ore  not  unlike  the  fore* 
going  (§  35i)>  which  is  of  a  dark  grey  Colour,  Aim- 
ing, ftriated,  and  alfo  containing  Iron,  but  rapaci* 

*  Some  Sorts  of  Haematites  an  fe  very  rich  io  Ifon»  astabeca* 
pableof  taking  Jo  fme  a  poliflk  ai  to  look  like  bwotfhed  Sled,  par- 
ticularly a  kind  called  ia  Italia$  Pitira  di  Nictla. 

ova, 
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ou3,  and  arfenical  :  for  which  Rcafon  Metal  lurgifts 
do  not  extraft  Iron  out  of  it.   It  is  called  in  German 

<&tfentttatt,  flfcifengUmmcr* 

353.  There  is  alfo,  but  efpecially  in  tin-Mines, 
a  kind  of  ftriated  Ore,  made  of  Filaments  of  an  ir- 
regular Texture,  and  dark  coloured,  which,  when 
fc raped,  appears  fometimes  of  a  dark  red  Colour  :  it 
is  ponderous  enough,  and  likewife  contains  Iron,  but 
it  is  at  the  fame  Time  very  arfenical  •,  on  which  Ac- 
count it  is  always  rejected  by  Metallurgies,  as  being 
very  prejudicial;    The  Germans  call  it  <33$OQifffltt!» 

Scholion.  The  iron-Ores  hitherto  (§  342 — 353.)  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  all  the  other  Minerals*  are  called  by 
different  Names*  which  often  fignify  but  one  and  the 
fame  :  and  as  thefe  Names  vary  in  all  Places*  it  is  On- 
pojfible*  and  would  even  be  fuperfluous*  here  to  mention 
them  all :  Efpecially ,  becaufe  many  of  thefaid  Names 
are  derived  from  a  Comparifon  very  often  defective,  of  Fi- 
gures obferved  hardly  once  or  twice*  and  of  courfe  very 
little  effentiaL  Therefore  you  will  fee  Pepper*  Beans* 
Peas*  Confections  of  Coriander*  Cinamon*  Iron*  &c. 
reckoned  among  iron-Ores*  by  Authors  curious  af  trifling 
Matters. 

354.  We  ftall  alfo  clafs  here  the  Oker  of  Iron, 
which  feems  to  have  its  Origin  from  comminuted 
iron-Ore,  and  efpecially  from  the  yellow  Pyrites  de- 
stroyed. It  looks  like  a  kind  of  fattifh  Earth,  it  has 
the  Colour  of  Ruft,  which  neverthelefs  is  rendered 
fometimes  yellow,  fometimes  darker,  by  a  Mixture 
of  other  Earths  ;  this  occafions  a  Variety  in  the 
Weight  of  this  Oker.  It  is  found  both  in  dry  and 
marfhy  Places,  it  forms  here  and  there  whole  Veins 
and  Strata,  and  is  likewife  found,  though  impure,  in 
almoft  every  Place,  as  in  Marls,  Clays,  and  Boles. 
This  Oker  is  fo  very  rich  of  Iron  in  feveral  Parts, 
that  it  anfwers  equally  the  Charges  of  extracting,  as 
the  beft  iron- Ore. 

355'  Red-Lead,  or  red-Chalk,  feems  to  be  def- 
cended  from  this  kind  (§  354.)  of  Oker,  and  to  have 
been  hardened  by  a  Mixture  of  Bole  and  Clay.    It  is 

of 
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of  the  redded  Colour,  of  a  middling  Weight,  ten- 
der, fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  fcraped  and  figured  with 
a  Knife  ;  it  has  a  foapy  Feeling  :  when  expofed  to  a 
great  Fire,  it  grows  very  hard,  and  aflumes  a  darker 
and  fhining  Colour  ;  it  contains  much  Iron  in  it. 

356.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  whenever  Sand  is 
of  a  blackifh  Die,  it  has  Iron  or  Lead  in  it.  But  its 
great  Weight  (hews,  that  it  contains  a  coniiderable 
Quantity  of  Metal. 

357.  We  might  very  well  range  in  the  fame  Oafs, 
all  native  vitriolicMinerals ;  fuch  as  the  ftala&ic  Vitriol, 
and  the  Stones  ufed  for  the  making  of  Ink  :  for  they 
either  are  purely  of  Iron,  or  at  leaft,  confift  in  great 
Part  of  Iron  corroded  by  the  Acid  of  Sulphur.  We 
might  alfo  place  here  the  Lapis  Calaminarisy  and  many 
other  Minerals  ;  but  as  the  feveral  Metals  drawn  out 
of  them,  require  each  a  fpecial  Management,  we 
fhall  treat  of  them  more  at  large  hereafter. 

358.  The  Mineral  called  Flosferri,  orBloflbmsof 
Iron,  is  nothing  but  a  Stalactites  (§  30,  3),  refemb- 
ling  a  Germination  like  that  of  Coral.  It  is  called 
Ferri  Flos,  becaufe  it  has  now  and  then  been  found 
about  a  calcareous  iron- Ore  :  Nor  does  it  feem  to  de- 
ferve  this  Name,  upon  any  other  Account. 

359.  There  is  found,  in  feveral  iron-Mines,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Sweden  and  Norway  *,  an  Ore  called 
the  Magnet  or  Load-Jlone:  which  is  a  black  ponderous 
Stone,  not  very  hard,  when  pure.  It  is  often  inter- 
mixt  with  Flints  and  Spaad,  in  which  Cafe  it  is  lefs 
good.  You  may  fee  the  wonderful  Properties  of  this 
Stone,  mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  Naturalifts. 
But  we  fhall  here  chiefly  treat  of  that  of  its  Qualities, 
by  which  we  may  find  out  the  occult  Prefence  of  Iron. 
The  Load-ftone  attra&s  Iron  at  a  great  Diftance,  and 
holds  it  ftrongly  to  itfelf,  unlefs  an  exceffive  Weight, 
or  fome  other  Obftacles  hinder  the  Effeft ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  Body  but  Iron,  that  is  attracted  in 

*  And  in  many  Parts  of  England,  whereof  feveral  Specimens  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  Mm/cum  of  the  Royal  Society. 

this 
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this  Manner  by  the  Load-done ;  as  has  been  evidenced 
by  a  Multitude  of  Experiments  made  with  it.  Now* 
whether  any  Body  contains  Iron  in  it  or  no,  we  find 
with  the  Load-ftone  in  the  following  Manner,  You 
firft  reduce  the  Body  to  be  tried  into  a  fine  Powder : 
which  muft  be  done  in  a  brafs-Mortar,  efpecially 
if  the  faid  Body  be  hard,  but  never  in  an  iron  one  : 
then  you  put  this  Powder  into  a  Crucible,  having  a 
Cover  to  it,  and  well  luted,  either  without  any 
Addition,  or,  for  greater  Security,  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Tallow  ;  and  make  it  red  hot  for  about 
an  Hour  in  a  ftrong  Fire.  When  it  is  grown  cold, 
if  you  extend  it  upon  a  fmoorh  Paper,  bring  the 
Load-ftone  itfelf,  or  its  armed  iron-Poles  near  to  it  *. 
If  there  are  any  iron-Particles  in  this  Powder,  they 
will  apply  themfelves  either  to  the  Load-ftone  itfelf, 
or  to  its  armed  Poles,  and  hang  on  it  like  Beards. 
When  you  fee  this,  wipe  off  the  adhering  Particles, 
that  they  may  fall  afunder,  and  then  put  the  Load- 
ftone  again  into  the  Powder,  and  move  it  up  and 
down.  By  the  lame  Thing  often  repeated,  you  will 
at  lad  have  taken  away  all  the  Iron,  leaving  only  the 
Particles  that  partake  not  of  Iron. 

360.  But  there  are  very  few  iron- Ores  attracted 
by  the  Load-ftone,  before  they  have  been  made  red 
hot  in  the  foregoing  (§  359.)  Manner,  not  excepting 
even  the  Blood- ft  one  (§  349),  though  ever  fo  rich  of 
Iron.  Which  is  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe  Iron, 
though  adulterated  with  other  Metals,  or  Semi-metals, 
and  even  mixt  with  Arfenick,  is  not  thereby  ren- 
dered altogether  unapt  to  be  attra&ed  by  the  Load- 
ftone.  Antimony  is  the  only  metallick  Body,  that  can 
hinder  this  Aftion.  Sulphur  can  hardly  hinder  it, 
becaufe  the  Blood-ftone  juft  mentioned,  red  Chalk, 
Oker,  and  the  more  folid  iron-Ores,  that  are  not  of 
the  Pyrite  kind,  lofe  but  very  little,  and  fome  of 

*  If  you  have  not  a  Load-done  at  hand,  die  Blade  of  a  Knife  or 
onv  other  polifhed  Piece  of  Iron  which  hath  been  touched  on  a  Load- 
stone, will  have  the  fiunt  Eifcft*  bat  not  fo  ftrongly . 

them 
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them  nothing  at  all  of  their  Weight,  by  being  buntf 
in  the  Fire.  Nor  does  it  fcem  probable,  that  there 
is  any  Antimony  hidden  in  all  thefe  Minerals.  But 
what  makes  this  Matter  more  obfeure  is,  that  the 
Blood- (tone,  red  Chalk,  and  fome  other  iron -Ores, 
without  adding  any  phlogiftical  Matter  to  them,  are 
rendered  capable  of  yielding  to  the  rrtagnetick  Vir- 
tue, by  being  only  made  red  hot  in  a  Veflel  well 
clofed  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Bodies, 
when  made  red  hot,  require  the  Addition  of  a  more 
fixe  Phlogifton,  without  which  the  Load-done  would 
have  either  no  Iron  at  all,  or  a  much  lefs  Quantity 
of  it  to  attract.  On  this  Account,  there  have  been 
two  Opinions  efpoufed  by  Authors.  Some  are  of 
Opinion,  that  mineral  Sulphur,  and  the  Acids  adher- 
ing to  Iron,  hinder  it  from  being  at  traded  by  the 
Load-ftone  ;  and  that  cohfequently  they  muft  either 
be  diffipated  or  changed,  to  reftorc  to  Iron  its  mag- 
netick  Virtue.  But  it  is  repugnant  to  their  being 
diffipated,  that  fome  Ores  made  red  hot  in  clofe  Vef- 
fels,  without  any  Addition,  and  lofing  not  the  leaft 
Part  of  their  Weight  thereby,  yet  become  capable  of 
being  attracted  by  the  Load-ftone  $  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  their  being  changed,  that  mineral  Sulphur,  and 
its  Acid,  are  hever  altered  in  clofe  Vcflels,  by  Fire 
alone,  without  any  Addition ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  fulphureoos  Acid,  with  an  Addition  of  a  true 
Phlogifton,  regenerates  the  true. mineral  Sulphur, 
which  neverth el efi  is  fdppofed  to  refift  the  Adtionof 
the  LoAd»ftone.  Now  the  Phlogifton  made  red  hot 
with  iron-Ores,  it  very  proper  to  revive  the  Attra&i- 
bility :  Nor  can  this  be  any  way  obtained,  when  the 
Uftulatioft  is  made  with  pure  alkaline  Subftances, 
that  tetilly  change:  thci  Acid  of  Sul£bt>r»  The  other 
Opinion /taken  frori  the  Dticifions  of  the  illuftrioua 
Mr.  SAalf  it,  that  Iron  is  ihgdnfigrcd  by  a  Phlo- 
gifton, mixt  with  a  ferruginous  Earth,  by  Means  of 
Uffislatioft :  which  will  appear  thd  more  probable,  if 
you  attend  to  the  following  Confiderations.  i.  The 
Ores  and  Earths  which  being  made  red  hot  without 
':  any 
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any  Addition,,  are  not  attra&ed  by  the  Load-ftone, 
if  you  melt  them  either  alone  without  adding  any 
Phlogifton,or  only  by  Means  of  an  unphlogifticalFlux, 
in  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  will  turn  into  a  meullick  Glafs, 
not  into  a  Regulus.  2.  With  this  Glafs,  and  by 
Means  of  a  due  Addition  of  Phlogifton,  you  will  pro- 
duce the  moft  perfeft  Iron  in  the  Fire.  3.  Iron  de- 
flroyed  Jpy  Acids,  Fire,  or  any  other  Means,  or  only 
earned  into  Ruft,  is  not  attracted  by  the  Load-ftone : 
and  then  when  it  is  melted  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  without 
adding  Phlogifton  to  it,  the  fame  Thing  happens, 
that  was  mentioned  (N°  1).  Whence  it  is  plain,  that 
by  an  inflammable  Oil,  Iron  is  produced  from  what 
was  no  Iron.  See  (§  90—95).  Nor  is  it  a  Contra- 
diction to  this  Opinion,  that  fome  Ores  receive  a 
magnetick  Virtue,  though  made  red  hot  without  any 
thing  added  to  them.  For  nothing  hinders  the  Phlo- 
gifton, which  is  necefiary  to  constitute  the  metallick 
<Naftire,  from  being  already  prefent  in  the  Ore, 
though  it  be  not  as  much  united  with  the  fine  Part 
that  conftitutes  the  Iron,  as  is  required  to  give  it  its 
metallick  Form  :  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  previoufly 
co  unite  it  thereto  by  the  Aftion  of  a  ftrong  Fire  ^ 
which  is  always  requifite  in  all  Reductions. 

Of  C o  p r  p  z  r,    and  its  Ores. 

.  361.  Native  Copper,  that  is  Copper  in  its  metal- 
lick Form,  is  found  much  more  frequently  and  more 
perfe&  than  Iron.  However*  it  is  yet  fomewhat 
iefs  malleable  than  Copper  well  forged. 

$€2.  It  muft  be  obferved  of  copper-Ores  in  gene- 
ral, that  none  of  them  diftinguifhes  itielf  by  any  cer- 
tain Figure ,  bat  that  they  art  almoft  all  of  them 
irregular.  But  the  fined  Colours  of  any  Kind,  red 
and  the  diaphanous  Colours  excepted,  moft  commonly 
Jbttnj  the  Prefence  of  Copper,  when  they  are  to  be 
feen  in  any  Ore. ,  For  this  Reafon,  there  is  hardly 
any  copper* Ore,  that  is  not  miict  with  Iron  in  greater 
.Quantity,  than  the  Ores  of  other  Metals  commonly 
are.    Ncverthelcfs,  there  is  a  much  left  Quantity  of 

it 
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it  in  fome  or  them,  than  in  others*  ftut  we  reckon 
thofe  that  contain  lefs  Iron  in  them,  to  be  naturally 
more  fufible  than  the  reft*    Such  are, 

363.  The  vitreous  copper-Ore  (m  German  Stopfer 
tifUtfjM&tt})*  This  is  of  a  darkifli  violet  fky-Colour, 
like  that  of  a  Piece  of  Steel  that  has  touched  a  red 
hot  Iron.  Befides,  this  Colour  is  commonly  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  Spots  and  grey  Veins.  It 
is  very  ponderous,  and  of  a  middle  Hardnefs.  One 
hundred  Pound  Weight  of  it,  contains  Jrom  fifty  to 
eighty  Pound  Weight  of  Copper. 

364.  The  azure  copper-Ore,  is  of  a  moft  beautiful 
blue  Colour ;  it  is  foft,  not  very  heavy,  broken, 
ihining  like  blue  Glafs  ;  of  all  the  copper-Ores  k  is 
the  moft  free  from  Iron^  Arfenick>  and  Sulphur^ 
though  it  exhales  a  little  of  the  latter  in  the  Uftula- 
tion :  wherefore,  a  great  Quantity  of  excellent  Copper, 
is  cxtraAed  out  of  it  with  very  great  Eafe. 

365.  The  green  copper-Ore  is  like  green  Cryftab, 
often  very  neatly  ftriated  :  it  looks  almoft  like  a  Ger- 
mination *.  As  for  the  reft,  this  Ore  has  the  Pro 
perties  of  the  (§  364.)  foregoing. 

366.  The  light,  dufty,  blew  Concretes,  Ctrruleum 
Montanum,  in  German  SEtergUatl,  and  the  green  ones, 
viride  montanum^  lefs  properly  Gold-fodder^  in  German 
JBerg'gttm,  being  alfo  called  both  by  the  Name  of 
copper-Okers>  yield  a  great  Deal  of  very  good  Copper, 
when  they  are  pure,  which  appears  from  the  Colour 
and  Weight  of  them.  But  the  lighter  ones  are  mixt 
with  unmetallick  Earths :  thofe  that  are  yellow  con- 
tain iron-Oker :  on  which  Account  they  are  more 
difficult  to  be  melted,  and  yield  lefs  Copper,  and  of  an 
inferior  Goodnefs.  This  Mountain-blue,  and  the  green 
are  carried  here  and  there  by  Waters,  and  apply 
themfelves  to  the  Outfide  of  Lumps,  like  a  Paint. 

367. The  white  Copper  Ore,  in  German  WLZUV&fy 
has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  'one  tingle  Mine  ot 

*  Some  of  this  copper-Ore  germinates  like  the  Bloffbms  of  Iron 
ft  3$8)»  looks  like  white  Coral  tinged  of  a  bluifti  green  Colour, 
and  may  as  properly  be  called  floret  Cufri,  or  Blofibms  of  Copper. 
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M$fhia  i  the  grey  one,  in  German  jfafrf^dfettj  j  and 
the  dark  afh-coloured,  in  German  JFa^l  &Upfer*<£rtj, 
defcribed  by  Henckel,  in  Pyritol.  Pag.  195,  197,  are 
iblid,  ponderous,  and  rendered  white  by  Arfenick. 
The  firft  Species  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  white  Py- 
rites (§  323),  by  a  Colour  fomewhat  yellowifh,  but 
the  others  are  diftinguifhed  from  it,  by  a  much  darker 
Colour  t  They  at  the  fame  Time  are  all  diftinguifhed 
by  their  greater  Weight,  and  breaking  fmoother  : 
which  is  more  exa&ly  perceived,  when  you  compare 
together  the  native  Specimens  of  the  Bodies  to  be  dif- 
cerned. 

368.  There  is  alfo  a  copper-Ore,  called  by  fome 
Vitrean,  and  poflibly  not  very  different  from  that 
above  defcribed  (§  363),  except  in  the  Quantity  of 
Iron  it  contains  :  on  which  Account  it  is  harder  than 
the  former,  and  of  a  darker  Colour  :  it  melts  with 
greater  Difficulty  than  the  foregoing  ones,  and  is  ne- 
verthelefs  very  rich  in  Copper  We  muft  likewifc 
rank  in  the  fame  Clafs,  that  kind  of  dark  red  Ore  which 
is  almoft  of  a  Liver-colour,  and  which  is  not  eafily 
difcerned  by  the  bare  Sight,  from  an  iron-Ore  of  the 
fame  Colour. 

369.  The  merely  fulphureous  copper-Pyrites  is  of 
a  yellow  gold  Cblour,  with  a  light  Tin&ure  of  green, 
both  within  and  without ;  if  you  break  it,  the  In  fide 
has  a  kind  of  granulated  Surface ;  it  is  eafily  beat 
into  Powder,  and  contains  Sulphur  and  Copper  in 
many  different  Proportions,  whence  its  fpecifick 
Weight  varies  likcwife  very  much.  But  if  it  is  very 
rich  in  Copper,  and  at  the  fame  Time  mixt  with  any 
Quantity  of  Arfenick,  its  gold-Colour  becomes  yel- 

'  lowifli,  and  when  you  break  it,  the  Surfaces  are 
fmoother,  neater,  and  more  even.  In  this  Cafe,  it  is 
called  in  German  KttpfCDglantj.  Very  often,  it  is  of 
the  brighteft  Green  and  Blue,  both  at  the  Outfide, 
and  between  the  Chinks :  Neverthelefs,  if  you  break 
it,  and  thusdifplay  a  new  Surface,  thefe  Colours  feem 
not  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  Subftance  of  it. 
But  when  the  copper-Pyrites  are  mixt  with  a  confi- 
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derablc  Quantity  of  Arfenick,  they  then  look  pale* 
like  the  fulphureous  Copper  (§316.)  Pyrites;  and 
even  are  whiter  than  this,  according  as  the  Quantity 
of  the  Arfenick  is  greater,  Neverthelefs,  they,  even 
in  this  Cafe,  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  iron-Pyrites, 
becaufe  they  are  more  ponderous,  and  give  not 
Sparkles  fo  eafily,  if  even  they  give  any,  when  ftruck 
with  a  Steel :  which  every  iron-Pyrites  (§  3{6,  323), 
and  any  folid  iron-Ore  will  do. 

370.  The  Reafons  why  the  copper- Ores  above* 
mentioned  (§  363—369.)  are  rendered  refra&ory, 
and  even  entirely  unfufible,  are  explained  (§  336). 

371.  The  yellow  fulphureous  iron-Pyrites(§  316.) 
belongs  like  wife  to  this  Clafs,  though  improperly. 
JPor  it  often  contains  in  it  a  Quantity  of  Copper, 
not  to  be  defpifed,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  improper 
to  Copper,  and  as  very  refraftory,  on  account  of  its 
great  Quantity  of  Iron.  In  the  mean  Time  you  find 
out  whether  it  contains  Copper  5  1.  From  its  not  be- 
ing of  a  globular  Figure:  for  it  is  evident  from  the 
Obfervations  of  Henckel,  that  globular  Pyrites  are 
altogether  deftitute  of  Copper.  2.  From  its  unufual 
Yellownefs,  fpreading  through  the  whole  Subftance 
of  it. 

CorolL  From  the  above-mentioned  (§  369,  371.) 
Particulars,  we  may  eafily  deduce  fome  Rules,  where- 
by we  fliall  be  able  pofitively  to  affirm,  that  a  Pyrites 
contains  Copper  in  it.  For  Inftance,  let  this  be  a 
Rule  :  Tbe  gold  greenifh  Colour  of  a  Pyrites  is  a  Sign 
of  its  containing  a  great  Quantity  of  Copper  :  which  is 
confirmed  by  Experience.  But  you  cannot  by  any 
Means  invert  this  Rule  thus  :  If  a  Pyrites  contains  a 
great  Quantity  of  Copper^  it  is  of  a  gold  greenijh  Colour : 
becaufe  when  Arfenick  is  mixt  with  a  Pyrites,  even 
one  that  is  very  rich  of  Copper,  it  makes  it  entirely 
look  pale  (§  ^6g).  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  every 
fuch  Rule. 

371.  The  Ore  which  has  been  mentioned  (§328), 
under  the  Title  of  Kupfer-nickel,   when  we  treated  of • 
Arfenick  and  arfenical  Minerals,  may  have  a  Place 
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here,  but  only  as  being  improper.  It  contains  a 
Quantity  of  Copper  not  inconsiderable,  but  it  is 
negledted,  becaufe  the  Cobalt  wherewith  it  is  incum- 
bered, renders  it  almoft  untra&able.  In  the  mean 
Time  you  are  to  obferve,  that  what  renders  Ores 
intra&able,  is  not  the  Arfenick  itfclf,  but  a  kind  of 
Earth,  which  is  always  united  to  the  proper  Minerals 
of  Arfenick,  efpecially  to  Cobalt  (§325),  which  refifts 
Fufion  very  much  *  and  by  Means  of  the  Arfenick  that 
is  fixt  in  it,  adheres  with  great  Tenacity  to  Metals, 
efpecially  to  Copper  and  Iron. 

Of  L  e  a  d  and  its  Ores* 

372 .  There  are  very  few  Inftances,  of  native  Lead'a 
exifting  naturally  pure  and  malleable,  among  other 
Metals  *. 

373.  Galena  tejfulata,  or  the  Cubic  Dice-Lead  Ore, 
called  in  Germany  X3le$*gtatlf  $,  is  an  Ore  very  rich  of 
Lead,  confifting  of  a  Quantity  of  fmall  equilateral 
Cubes,  or  of  oblong  Parallelopipeds.  But  thefe  Cubes 
arc,  as  it  were,  compofed  of  very  thin,  wellpoliflied 
Lamina's,  that  fhine  very  bright,  and  are  of  a  black* 
ifh  blue  Colour.  However,  this  Ore  is  very  ponde- 
rous, foft,  and  brittle  ;  it  is  more  fufible  than  a  great 
many  other  Ores,  though  it  requires  a  much  greater 
Fire  to  be  melted,  than  Lead  itfelf :  the  Caufe  of 
which  is  the  Abundance  of  Sulphur,  that  lies  hidden 
in  the  lead-Ore,  and  conftitutes  almoft  one  quarter 
Part  of  it.  In  a  Fufion  well  managed,  one  hundred 
Pounds  weight  of  pure  and  folid  lea^-Ore,  will  yield 
from  65  to  70  Pounds  weight  of  Lead. 

374.  If  the  lead-Ore  (§  373.)  confifts  of  fmall, 
thin,  oblong  Cubes;  when  broken,  it  appears  finely 
ftriated,    and  is  called  in  German  MWC  pfitfRgtV 

•  Some  pure  native  malleable  Lead  hath  been  found  at  the  Day 
in  New  England.  What  is  commonly  taken  for  native  Lead,  is  really 
a  very  rich,  fomewhat  malleable  filver-Ore  of  a  lead-Colour.    Sci 
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Scholion.  I.  Tou  will  always  fee  this  cubical  Figure 
(§  373.)  in  the  lead-Ore  ;  nor  was  ever  any  other  R- 
.gure  obferved  in  it,  except  fuch  as  had  been  given  it  by 
fome  external  Power  or  Refinance  \  for,  even  in  this 
Cafe,  it  has  always  the  fame  Form  within.  But  lead- 
Ores  are  called  by  different  Names,  according  to  the  va- 
rious either  regular  or  irregular  Application  of  the  Cubes 
to  each  other,  according  to  their  Magnitude,  and  their 
Brightnefs  thereon  depending,  and  to  their  Surfaces,  whe- 
ther fmooth  or  rough  and  granulated.  There  is  alfo  a 
Difference  obferved  in  them,  as  to  their  Colour  ;  fome 
being  of  a  lighter  and  more  bright  Colour,  and  others  of 
a  darker  blackifh  Dye. 

Scholion.  II.  Lazarus  Ercker,  pag.  161.  mentions 
a  red  kind  of  lead-Ore,  which  be  fays  is  ponderous  and 
like  red  Clay.  But  I  found  that  this  red  Mineral, 
which  appeared  tb  me  to  be  lead-  Ore,  and  has  beenfalfely 
mifiaken  for  Cinnabar,  was  nothing  more  than  the  lead- 
Ore,  having  here  and  there  larger  Cubes,  'eafy  to  be  di* 
flinguifhed  by  the  Eye  without  any  Help,  and  an  infinite 
Number  of  very  minute  Ones,  not  to  be  feen  without  a 
Microfcope,  and  lying  hidden  in  a  red  marly  Kind  of 
Earth  :  fo  that  it  does  not  conftitute  a  particular  Species. 
The  fame  Author  meiitions  in  the  fame  Place  another  lead- 
Ore,  refembling  a  white  fandy  Stone.  There  are  aifo 
fandy  Rocks,  notp  and  then  very  rich  of  Lead  ;  but ' 
which  being  well  examined,  contain  an  Ore  not  in  the 
leap  different  from  that  defcribed  (§374).  The  Rock 
indeed,  which  is  mqft  commonly  foft,  ana  on  this  Account 
does  not  deferve  to  be  called  Rock,  bears  a  true  lead-Ore 
which  is  irregular  on  the  Outfide,  looks  globular,  and  is 
filed  throughout  the  Subftance  of  the  Rock,  with  ftnall 
Maffes  of  very  various  Sizes,  and  not  .very  bright :  fo 
that,  when  the  Rock  is  broken,  there  appears  the  perfect 
Species  (§  373)  of  lead-Ore.  Abundance  of  thefe  are 
digged  out  of  the  Mines  at  Breybach. 

375/rhe  Scones  that  are  of  a  lighter  Colour,  efpe- 
cially  the  Flints  und  their  like  (§  29,  4),  when  they 
are  mixt  with  afh  or  black  Colour,  or  only  marked 
here  and  there  with  Veins  and  Spots  of  the  like  Dye,. 
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thereby  fhew  that  they  contain  either  Iron  or  Lead 
in  them.  They;  in  the  firft  Cafe,  are  calJed  by  the 
Germans  Ctfen^C^toetflSg  j  and  in  the  fecond  Cafe 
»!e^8K!)foeU6g*  But  they,  by  the  Word  Mt& 
$>el)toeiffig,  underftand  in  a  fpecial  Manner,  the  iul- 
phureous  arfenical  lead-Ore,  which  on  this  Account 
is  rapacious,  of  a  yellojv  Colour,  intermixt  with  afh- 
co loured  or  blackifh  Spots,  and  fomewhat  fattifh  to 
the  Touch. 

376.  The  green  lead-Ore,  is  very  rare,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  Colour  very  much  varied,  and  half 
tranfparent.  It  varies  its  Figure,  though  it  moft 
commonly  has  that  of  Spaad,  (hutting  in  Form  of 
Nitre,  but  lefs  regular.  It  is  likewife  ponderous,  npt 
hard,  and  at  the  fame  Time  very  rapacious.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  one  hundred  Pound  weight  of  it  yields 
from  70  to  80  Pound  weight  of  Lead.  The  white 
and  afli-coloured  lead-Ore  are  looked  upon  as  being 
like  this,  and  are  every  bit  as  fare. 

377.  The  lead-Ores  hitherto  (§  373 — 376.)  men- 
tioned, are  never  rendered  refra&ory  by  a  Mixture 
of  iron-Ore,  or  of  the  fulphureous  iron-Pyrites  (§31 6), 
as  are  the  other  Ores  (§  336)  :%for  unlefs  the  Ore  that 
contains  Iron,  be  naturally  aflbciated  to  the  lead-Ores, 
the  major  Part  of  Aflayers,  in  ofder  to  roaft  them 
with  greater  Eafe  and  Benefit,  commonly  ufe  an  ad- 
dition of  Iron,  or  of  its  fufible  Scoria's  that  are  ftill 
reducible.  Of  this,  more  at  large,  when  we  are  up- 
on the  Operations.  However,  the  white  arfenical 
Pyrites  (§  323J,  if  it  is  ever  thought  worthy  to  be 
clafled  among  Ores,  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  be  except- 
ed, partly  on  account  of  its  Rapacioufnefs,  and  partly 
on  account!  of  the  refraftory  Quality  (§  325.)  of  the 
abundant  terreftrial  Caput  Mortuumy  that  remain^ 
of  it  after  the  Arfenick  has  been  blown  a  Way. 

Of  T  1  n  and  its  Ore. 

378.That  Tin  ever  exifted  naturally  in  a  true  metal- 
lick  Form,  is  very  uncertain,  or  at  leaft,  it  has  been 
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feen  very  feldom.  •    Nevcrthelcfs,    Mattbefius  lays, 
that  the  Thing  has  happened  fometimes. 

379.  The  moft  rich  tin-Ore  is  of  a  black  or  dark 
Colour,    of  a  polyhedral,    but  altogether  irregular 
Figure ;  having  its  Surface  very  glofly.     This  fur- 
paffes  almolt  all  the  Ores  of  the  other  Metals,  in  its 
fpecifick  Gravity  +  :  which  feems  to  be  the  more  won- 
derful, becaufe  Tin  is  the  lighteft  of  all  Metals.    But 
as  Arfenick  is  exhaled  almoft  pure  out  of  this  tin-Ore 
in  the  roafting,  and  as  the  Part  of  it  that  remains  af- 
ter the  roafting  (if  you  confider  how  much  of  the  Tin 
is  deftroyed  during  the  whole  Time  of  the  Reduction) 
is  to  be  reckoned  purely  metallick ;  it  is  eafy  enough 
to  guefs  at  the  Caufe  of  this  Gravity.    As  for  the  reft, 
it  is  of  a  middle  Hardnefs,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
Tin  itfelf,  is  very  refraftory  :  for  it  fuftains  a  quick 
Fire,  without  either  melting  or  growing  clammy  ; 
and  if  you  expofe  it  to  a  fudden  Heat,   it  neither 
burfts  violently,  nor  crackles,  except  when  an  Ex- 
periment is  made  upon  large  Lumps,  among  which 
other  Ores,  or  fome  Stones,  efpeciallyof  the  Quartz- 
Kind  are  intermixed.     This  Ore  is  called  in  German 
Zimt'&rattpetT,  in  Englifh  tin-Grains. 

380.  The  moft  common  tin-Ore,  called  in  German 
ZfOttttr,  is  of  a  dark  yellowifh  rufty  Colour  :  fo 
that  on  this  Account  it  cannot,  by  the  bare  Sight, 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  iron-Ore ;  efpecially 
as  it  contains  itfelf  Iron.  The  Figure  of  it  is  irregu- 
Jar,  and  agrees  in  every  Refpeft  with  that  of  the 
foregoing  (§  379)  ;  for  which  Reafon  it  feems  to  be 
another  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  to  differ  from  it  only 
by  its  Degree  of  Purity. 

381  .We  may,  after  having  explained  (§  3  79.)  what 
happens  to  the  tin-Ore  in  the  Fire,  find  out  by  an 
Experiment  made  ex  tempore  in  the  following  Man- 
ner, whether  there  is  any  Quantity  of  this  Ore  con- 
tained in  any  Lump  offered  for  Trial,  and  about 

+  Infomuch  as  fometimes  to  have  a  greater  fpecifick  Grayity 
tban  a  Piece  of  Tin  of  {he  fame  Size  united  from  it. 
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what  Part  of  it  lies  hidden  therein.  Pound  the  Lump 
into  a  Powder  not  very  fine,  and  wafh  off  from  ic 
with  Water  the  light  terreftrial  Filth  that  is  in  it. 
Then  with  a  flat,  not  over  broad  Shovel,  made  quite 
white  hot,  and  having  not  a  high  Border,  fprinkle 
your  Ore,  after  having  pounded,  waftied;  and  dried 
it,  and  divide  it  in  fuch  Manner,  that  it  may  not  be 
heaped  up  in  any  Place,  but  quite  fpread :  This  muft 
be  done,  that  all  the  fprinkled  fmall  Parcels  of  the 
Ore  may  grow  red  hot  quick  enough,  and  that  the 
fmall  Scones  which  may  happen  to  be  under  or  in- 
termixed with  them,  may  not,  in  their  flying  afun- 
der,  carry  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the  Ore  away 
with  them.  Thus  the  fmall  Stones  will  be  diffipated 
with  a  gentle  Noife,  as  alfo  the  heavy  intermixed 
Ores  of  other  Metals  that  are  Jefs  well  wafhed  ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  hardly  any  of  thefe,  that  can  bear  a 
fudden  Heat :  There  will  remain  the  tin-Ore,  be- 
come of  a  reddifli  Colour,  and  covered  with  a  kind 
of  grey  arfenical  Flowers. 

382.  The  Garnate  is  reckoned  among  precious 
Stones :  its  of  an  unfettled  Figure,  though  moft  com- 
monly dodecaedral  f,  regular  enough,  not  rare,  half 
tranfparent,  and  having  its  Name  from  the  Flowers 
of  Pomegranates  of  which  it  has  the  Colour.  This 
now  and  then  contains  Tin  ;  fo  that  on  this  Account 
it  defcrves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Ores  of  this 
Metal.  Neverthelefs,  all  kinds  of  Garnates  ought 
not  to  be  referred  to  this  Clafs.  For  they  fell,  under 
the  fame  Name,  Stones  that  have  indeed  the  fame 
Colour,  but  are  more  tranfparent,  vitrean,  and  are 
rather  of  the  Nature  (§  29,  4.)  of  Flints. 

383.  The  tin-Ores  mentioned  (379*  380.)  which 
are  rendered  refraftory  by  the  Stones  and  Earths 
mixt  with  them,  may  among  the  other  Ores  be  very 
well  improved  by  wafliing  and  roafting,  on  account 
of  their  confiderable  Weight,  and  Conftancy  in  a 
middle  Fire.    But  they  can  never  be  totally  freed 

f  Ore  compofed  of  twelve  Sides. 
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from  the  iron-Ore,  efpecially  that  kind  of  rapacious 
iron-Ore,  that  was  mentioned  (§  353),  which  is  very 
often  intermixed  with  tin- Ore.  For  this  Reafon,  the 
Tin  melted  out  of  thefe  Ores,  is  lefs  perfeft  and  true 
than  that  yielded  by  a  pure  Ore.  For  Iron  mixt 
with  Tin,  turns  into  a  hard  untraftable  (§59.)  Rcgu- 
lus9  that  can  never  be  feparated  with  any  Benefit. 
The  copper-Ore,  likewife,  is  fometimes  found  mixt 
with  tin-Ores,  under  the  Form  of  Oker,  or  of  Pyrites : 
it  renders  the  Tin  extremely  brittle,  when  it  melts 
together  with  it  in  any  confiderable#  Quantity  :  But 
this  Ore  is  more  eafy  to  be  fetched  out  by  wafhing 
and  roafting,  than  the  iron-Ore. 

Coroll.  From  what  has  been  juft  (§  383.)  faid,  you 
may  eafily  guefs,  what  kind  of  Tjn  ^ny  Ore  will 
produce  ;  and  why  Englifh  Tin  is  the  beft  of  all. 
For  its  Ore  is,  of  all  tin- Ores,  that  which  is  lefs  de- 
filed with  Iron. 

Of  S  1  l  v  e  r,  and  its  Ores. 

384.  Pure  duftile  Silver,  not  defiled  by  Sulphur 
or  Arfenick,  is  found  naturally  and  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  foregoing  petals,  in  fmall  Maffes 
of  many  different  Figures,  efpecially  under  the  Form 
of  Filaments  and  Scales,  in  many  various  Stones,  and 
Earths,  and  in  feveral  Kinds  of  Sand,  that  are  even 
expofed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  #. 

385.  The  vitrean  filver-Ore,  is  of  an  irregular  and 
altogether  unfettled  Figure.  It  is  very  ponderous, 
eafy  to  be  flatted  with  the  Hammer,  and  to  be  cleft, 
not  much  harder  than  Lead,  and  much  of  the  fame 
Colour  ;  it  melts  prefently,  and  foon  grows  red 
hot  i*.  It  confifts  of  Sulphur  and  of  pure  Silver: 
which  the  Regeneration  of  it  (§  140.)  and  the  Che- 

^  The  moil  beautiful  is  in  thin  Plates  with  various  Furrows  on 
them,  fo  as  to  make  the  Plates  refemble  real  woven  filver-Lace. 
f  This  is  often  miflaken  for  native  Lead.  See  the  Note  to  ($  372.) 
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mical  Analyfis  (hew.     It  contains  above  three  quar- 
ter Parts  of  Silver. 

386.  The  horny  filver-Ore  is  half  tranfparent,  it 
is  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  yellow  or  brown  Colour,  ac- 
cording as  it  confifts  of  larger  or  fmaller  Lumps,  it 
looks  like  Rofin,  and  has  an  irregular  Figure  on  the 
OutGde  ;  but  when  examined  clofely  within,  it  ap- 
pears to  confift  of  very  thin  Plates.  Nor  is  it  very 
ponderous,  nor  hard,  but  eafy  to  be  ground  :  when 
brought  fuddenly  to  the  Fire,  it  crackles,  burfts  at  a 
great  Diftance,  as  moft  Ores  do,  and  in  this  Cafe 
exhales  a  fulphureous  Smell,  and  fome times  burns 
lightly,  and  finally  cafts  forth  fomething  arfenical, 
but  in  a  very  fmall  Quantity.  On  this  Accoupt,  it 
teems  to  differ  from  the  foregoing  (§  385),  at  lead 
with  regard  to  the  Quantity  of  Sulphur.  For  it 
hardly  contains  two  thirds  of  Silver  in  it. 

387.  The  red  filver-Ore,  is  of  a  fcarlet  Colour, 
fometimes  lighter,  fometimes  deeper  * ;  in  the  firft 
£afe,  it  is  tranfparent  like  the  arfenical  Ruby  5  and 
in  the  fecond  Cafe,  it  is  of  a  deeper  Dye.     It  varies 
its  Figure,  though  it  is  often  of  the  cryftallihe  prif- 
matical  Form  ;    it  is  heavier  than  the  foregoing 
(§  386.)  horny   filver-Ore  ;    but  it  burfts,    when 
brought  near  a  Candle,  or  a  mild  Fire,   and  the  re- 
maining Part  of  it  melts  immediately,  before  it  grows 
red  hot  ;  and  then  it  emits  the  difagreeable  Smell  of 
Arfenick,  together  with  a  thick  vifible  Smoak  :    It 
has  fomething  fulphureous  in  it,  which  is  evidenced 
by  its  burning  violently,  and  by  the  Smell  of  the 
nitrous  Acid,  which  rifcs  from  it  when  you  fprinkle 
upon  it  Nitre  put  in  Fufion,   and  made  red  hot: 
which  Phenomena  are  the  Effefts  neither  of  the  Ar- 
fenick, nor  of  the  Silver ;  fo  that  the  fcarlet  Colour  of 
this  Ore  feems  to  proceed  from  this  Caufe  (§  148.) 
You  may  fometimes  extract  with  the  Load-ftono 

*  Much  rcfcmbling  a  Garnate,  and  hath  by  its  outward  Appear*' 
gnce  been  niftakcn  for  tranfparent  Cinnabar.    See  the  Note  ($  402  ) 
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(§  359*) out  °f  ^e  C«p»/  Mortuum  of  this  Ore,  fome 
Iron  remaining  after  the  Sublimation  made  m  clofe 
Veflels  ;  though  you  ufe  the  choiceft  Bits  of  the  Ore 
for  this  Experiment.  However,  it  has  in  it  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Silver,  as  the  horny  Ore  above-menti- 
oned (§  386.) 

388.  The  white  filver-Ore,  of  a  light  grey  Co- 
lour, of  an  irregular  Figure,  pretty  ponderous,  and 
very  brittle,  has  at  the  fame  Time  fome  Copper  in 
it  ;  nay,  it  even  contains  moft  commonly  more  Cop* 
per  than  Silver  :  fo  that  it  differs  from  the  white 
copper-Ore  (§  367.)  only  on  account  of  the  Quantity 
of  Silver  it  contains.  It  is  heavier  than  the  two  fore- 
going (§  386,  387.)  yielding  however  lefs  Silver  than 
they.  The  lead-Ore,  efpecially  the  granulated  Ore 
(§  373)'  which  is  of  a  lighter  Colour,  is  fold  for  it. 
See  HenckePs  Pyritol.  JPag.  170,  195. 

389.  We  have  not  hitherto  known  any  befides 
thefe  four  (§385 — 388.)  filver-Ores,  though  many 
others  are  looked  upon  by  fome,  as  fuch  :  However, 
the  Thing  being  well  examined,  they  either  are  im- 
proper to  Silver,  or  prove  to  be  compofed  of  the  al- 
ready mentioned  proper  filver-Ores ;  that  is,  fome- 
times  of  them  all,  and  fome  times  of  only  fome  of  them, 
mixt  together  in  many  different  Proportions.  And 
this  Mixture  is  fometimes  fo  very  fubtle,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  perceived  with  a  Microfcope.  And  in- 
deed among  the  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin- 
Mines,  already  explained  ($  342 — 382),  you  will 
fometimes  find  fome,  that  will  yield  no  inconfiderable 
Quantity  of  Silver  ;  but  as  thefe  contain  more  of  the 
other  Metals,  they  on  this  Account  mud  be  called 

.improper  filver-Ores,  when  they  have  any  Silver  in- 
termixed with  their  Subftance  (§311.)  or  accidental 
filver-Ores,  when  there  is  only  fome  Silver  adhering 
to  their  Outfide  (§311.) 

390.  The  white  and  grey  copper-Ores  (§367), 
may  be  called  improper  filver-Ores,  as  they  are  al- 
ways impregnated  with  Silver.  But  the  other  copper-* 
Ores,  though  they  moft  commonly  contain  Silver, 
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fo  that  there  is  fometimes  a  great  Quantity  of  Silver 
got  out  of  them  ;  neverthelefs,  cannot  always  be  re- 
ferred to  this  Clafs,  unlefs  you  have,  in  fome  fpecial 
Cafe,  found  out  by  Experiments,  that  they  contain 
Silver  in  them  :  for  we  have  not  hitherto  found  out 
any  certain  Charatterifticks,  and  outward  Signs,  from 
which  we  might  decide,  whether  any  Ores  contain  Sil- 
ver in  them,  or  no.  And  if  any  fuch  Chara&ers  have 
been  found  out,  they  ufually  are  regarded  only  with 
relation  to  the  Mine  that  yields  the  faid  determined 
Ores  :  fo  that  People  that  do  not  ufe  the  neceflary 
Cautions,  are  often  deceived  in  making  an  univer- 
sal Application  of  fuch  external  Signs. 

391.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  lead-Ores:  for  the 
more  nicely  ftriated,  among  thefe,  the  granulated 
Ores  (§  374),  and  thofe  that  have  a  changeable 
Brightnefs,  are  referred  to  the  Clafs  of  the  Ores  that 
contain  Silver  :  becaufe,  there  is  fometimes  fo  much 
Silver  in  them,  that  it  is  of  greater  Price  than  the 
Lead  thereto  adhering.  Some  look  upon  them,  and 
not  without  Foundation,  as  real  filver-Ores.  But 
this  Rule  fuffers  a  great  many  Exceptions ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lead-Ore  confiding  of  large  cu- 
bical Parts,  which  is  generally  thought  to  contain 
Silver,  is  of  equal  Value  to  t^at  of  the  foregoing, 
with  regard  to  the  Silver. 

392.  Finally,  it  is  proper  to  forewarn  every  one, 
not  to  be  overhafty  in  thinking,  that  there  is  gene- 
rally Silver  contained  in  the  Ores  of  Copper,  Lead, 
Iron,  fcf  c .  becaufe  Silver  may  be  extracted  out  of  the 
Lump,  in  which  this  kind  of  Ore  predominates,  or 
out  of  the  Metal  that  has  been  melted  from  it :  nay, 
before  you  make  your  Experiment,  and  determine 
any  thing,  you  muft  previoufly  and  with  great  Care 
chufe  an  Ore,  perfectly  pure,  looking  homogeneous, 
and  altogether  free  within  and  without  from  any 
Mixture  of  Scones,  that  might  perhaps  conceal  fome 
filver-Ores  (§  384 — 388).  For,  unlefs  you  take 
fuch  an  Ore  for  your  Experiment,  you  will  never  be 
»blc  to  conclude  with  certainty,  from  any  Silver  fetched 

out 


out  of  it,  that  it  is  fruitful  in  this  Metal  ;  as  there 
are  very  few  Ores,  "that  are  not  fometirii^  contigu- 
ous .tp  /fiiverrQce*.  *  But  if  fijeh  a  CqtysotiQg  has 
been  made  \fy  'minute  Mafiea,  you^aqnot  eafUy  per- 
ceive a«  £rft  Sight,  whethec.it  is  proper : jt>  -che  Ore, 
or  only .  gccidcatal.  Hence  the  Reafoo.  may «  be  uc* 
derftoqd,  why.  .Regulusls  precipitated  fep*r£ttly  >md 
at  different  Ttrtoes,  out  of  impure  Bits  of  Qre, ;  vthtn 
tfiedy  do  not  yield  u  every  Time  the  fonut  iQuamity 
of  Silver,  in .  proportion  to  that  of  'tta:^Kfcta2; 
though  no  .Errors  are  conynitted  in  the  Operation ; 
which  never  happens,  when  the  Ore.  is  .wdJ  beaten 
?nd  mixt  before,  or  when  you  ufe  k  perfe&ljt 
pure.  .     .• :     .  • 

i  393.  Thd  pure  (§  384 — 388.)  proper  Orts  of  SH* 
ver,  either  thofe  that  are  incorporated  with  fomepure 
copper  .or  lead-Ores,  or  thofe  that  are  only-  inter* 
mixed  with  them,  are  of  themfelves  fufible*     Now, 
what  Ores  are  refradtory  and  not  fufible,-<nay  be  un- 
derftood  from  what  was  faid  before  (§  334),  as  ft 
holds  equally  true  of  all  kinds  of  Ores.    But  the  tin- 
Ore  requires  here  a  particular  Confideratioh  :  for,  in 
the  Fire,  it  is  refraftory  neither  alone,  nor  joined  to 
other  Ores  :  nay,  Tin  may  be  very  eafily  mixt  with 
Silver,  but  above  all  with  Lead  (§41  and  57) :  How- 
ever, it  fometimes  happens,  that,  as  foon  as  you  in* 
creafe  the  Fire,   fo  as"  that  the  Lead  may  grow  red, 
the  Tin  feparates  from  it  (§41.)  in  form  of  Calx  ; 
which  Calx  is  altogether  indiflbluble  by  Lead,  and 
with  great  Difficulty  diffolved  by  the  Glafs  of  it, 
and  takes  away  a  great  Quantity  of  the  Silver,  when 
this  has  been  mixt  before  with  Tin.    But  Silver,  is,  by 
Lead,  wafhed  off  with  a  ftrong  Fire,  from  all  he* 
terogeneous  Metal,   Gold  excepted.     Whence  it  is 
plain,  that  Silver  and  its  Ore,  when  Tin  or  its  Ore 
is  mixt  to  it,    muft  b^  looked  upon  as  refraftofy^ 
.and  for  what  Reafon. 
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Of  Gold,  and  its  Ores. 

394.  G$ld,  whofe  Chafa&erifticks  are  very  (§  6.) 
remarkable,  is  free  from  Sulphur  and  Arfcnick  •,  of 
all  other  Metals  it  is  moft  frequently. found  native t 
has  no  certain  diftinftive  Figure,  and  confifts  only 
of  fmall  irregular  Mafles.  It  will  not  be  improper 
here  to  mention  at  lead  its  principal  Matrix's.  * 

395.  There  is  a  Flint r  or  white  Quartz  (§  29. 
N°  4.)  in  which  Gold  commonly  lies  hidden  in  very 
folid  and  large  Mafles.  It  is  concealed  likewife,  but 
moreleldom,  and  in  lefs  Quantity,  in  that,  yellow  and 
blue  kind  of  Stone,  which  fome  call  the  Lapis  corneus. 

396.  That  kind  of  blue  Scone,  which  may  be  cleft, 
and,  on  Account  of  its  Colour,  is  called  Lapis  Lazu- 
reu$\y  often  moft  elegantly  fparkling  with  very  fmall 
fpeckles  of  Gold:  The  Gold,  neverthclefs,  is  left 
folid  in  this  Scone,  than  in  the  foregoing  ones  ($395.) 

397.  There  is  hardly  any  Gravel  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  that  does  not  contain  Gold  in  it :  as  do 
likewife  (everal  fat  flimy  Earths :  But  they  are  fel- 
dom  rich  enough  in  Gold  to  pay  the  Charges  of  ex* 
trAfting  it  therefrom  by  wafhing  and  Amalgamation. 
But  that  kind  of  Gravel  which  is  found  in  the  Channels 
of  Torrents  and  Rivers,  or  near  them,  efpecially 
where  the  Canal  makes  many  Windings,  is  commonly 
richer  in  Gold  than  all  the  reft*. 

398.  This  native  Gold  (§  394.)  is  very  feldom 
found  altogether  pure-,  but  is  commonly  mixed  with 
Silver :  Ncverthelefs,  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Gravel  and  Earths  mentioned  (§  397),  is  rather  more 
mixt  with  Silver,  than  that  which  is  wedged  into 
a  folid  Matrix  (§  395,  396  ) 

t  Lspis  Lazuli. 

*  Such  Gold  Duft  is  to  be  found  in  fmall  Quantities,  in  Jbrncof 
the  Rivers  of  ScotUnd.  At  the  Coronation  of  King  Ch*rUs  I.  fopie 
Medals  were  made  of  this  Gold,  with  this  Legend  round  the  E^ge, 
£x  *uto,  mt  l»  Se$ti*  rtptritHr.  One  of  which  is  to  be  fetn  in  that 
adnvrabie  Collection  of  Sir  Hmu  Slurne  Bart.  &c.  and  many  of 
the  Country  People  bare  gathered  enough  to  make  Rings  of. 

399.  No 


390.  No  Ott,  that' I  know,  hath  ^e&t  pthirffc 
found,  in  .which  Gold  constituted  the^grriSfeft thifi 
talljck'  Part  ;  fo  that  t  cannot  mem?6ft'ahy-©tt 
(§311.)  proper  to  Gold.1  j  The  fame  is  itaiflW^T 
the  Authors  that  are  moft  fltiifiil*  iti  theTCftrMeT 
and  Trial  of  Minerals.  TKcre  are  'tridefed  ftv< 
Ores  fold  under  that  Title ;  but  which,  after  a  ftrt# 
Examination,  are  found  not  to  be  fuch;  for  in  thofe 
Places  where  Gold  is  wafhedout  from  -Gravel  and 
Earths  (§  397.)  you  often  find  Tin  Ores  in  Grains,  as 
likewifethe  Garnatcs  mentioned  {§  $79~-38&.)In 
which  Cafe,  the  rapacious  Iron- Ore,  called  in  Germ** 
(3'53-)  fflUoKfram,  which*  is  commdnly  '  jdined  W 
thefe,  is  feldom  wanting :  Nay,  it  his  k>metim« 
happened,  that  many  People  deceived  by  the  red 
yellowifli  Colour  of  thefe  Ores,  looking  as  if  tfeefl 
was  Gold  in  them,  have  miftaken  them  ft*' 
golden  Ores:  Mean  while,  I  never  faw  any  tyodf 
grow  rich  by  Means  of  them,  or  any  Gold  melted 
out  of  them.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  concluded  6? 
the  Golden  Marcbafttes  \  fo  called  becaufe  they  am 
nothing  but  fulphureous  Marcbafttes -\  (§  316.) 

400.  There  are  no  Ores  improper  to  Gold,  but 
Silver  Ores  :  For  it  is  in  thefe  alone,  that  Gold  pe- 
netrated with  Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  has  diwftetf  Its 
metallick  Form.  If  Gold  is  found  ih  othftr  Ores; 
there  is  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Silver  joined  to } 
it :  So  that  they  rather  belong  to  the  Clafs  of  the 
Silver  Ores;  among  which  they  have  already  befciv 
reckoned. 

*  Coroll.  As  Gold  is  moft  conftant  and  incorruptible  hi 
the  Fire  (§  6),  its  moft  fubtle  Particles  are  cafily  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  Particles  of  the  fame  Colour  (§  3  iff)  1- 

*  Lax.,  trek  Aid*  Subterranea,  p.  55.     Georg.    Innhu+i.    Yf* 

l*hwyfs;  Ntehrieht  vom  Bergwerk,  p.  125.     J-.  F.  Hencktl  Pyrito- 

log   pi  67,  226,  667    *  '  ' 

f  The  "Englifi  Miner*  confound  the  Manhajttes  arid'F^/t/ ;  and 

v     generally  call  fhem  by  the  common  Name  of  'MuiwHcks/  See 

•modwarfo  Method  of  Foflils.  ■  '  -"  • 
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Far  thsfqriaqr  qoc  only  retaia  their  Cpjeur:  ip  the  Fire, 
byi, "  jf  ib^kye  Iwn^fifcp*  they  even  become  the 
mprc  Kauttfu*  Whereas  *he  Colour^  of  the  latter 
changMflqtirely  into*4ar£  I^ed^^ndchcir  fhioing  Sur- 
iace  hecptpes  dufty**  nay*  if  there  is  theory  golden 
Partiqle*  ia  t^erp,  they  pre  but  the  more  cpjafpicuous 
for  it.,  .  •  , 

Of  Mercury*  mdiuQre* 

:..  401.  Nativt,  fluid,  §&ickfilver9  called  #7>£M  4^* 
***?<  nioft  commoqiy  lies  concealed  in  an  aih<qlour- 
g4  foft  Stone,  eafy  to  be  cleft:.  In  which  it  may  be 
d€KC&ed  by  the  naked  Eye,  or  by  Means  of  Micrc^ 
fcopefrj  uader  the  Form  of  fmall  Drops.  It  is  found 
in  great  Quantity  efpecially  about  Idriaf,  fo  thaf 
fometimes  little  Drops  of  it  running  together  out  of 
the  Matrix,  may  be  gathered  in  fmall  VeiTels. 

4joz.  There  is  but  one  (ingle  Ore  of  Mercury 
known,  called  Cinnabar  j  of  which  you  will  find 
very  good  Specimens  in  every  Druggift's  or  Apothe- 
cary's Shop,  under  the  Name  of  native  Cinnabar  *. 
It  is  of  the  fine  ft  fcarlet  Colour,  and,  when  broke,  ap- 
pears ftriated  with  fmall  parallel  Furrows :  Beiides,  it 
is  very  heavy  and  foft,  and  confifts  of  mere  Sulphur 
and  Mercury';  in  fuch  Manner  however,  that  the 
Quantity  pf  the  Mercury  is  commonly  above  fix 
Times  greater  than  that  of  the  Sulphur,  and  that  the 
Beauty  of  the  Colour  of  the  Cinnabar  depends  on  the 
Abundance  of  it :  As  the  Regeneration  and  Chemical 
Analyfis  of  Cinnabar  ihew.  Hence  the  Reafon  is 
likewife  evident,  why  this  Ore  is  fo  very  volatile,  in 
comparison  of  other  Ores. 

\  IdrU  h  a  Town  in  tbe  County  of  Gmii*  and  ftovince  of 
C4r*fol*.    Soe .Dr.  Brown* $  Travels,  Land,  16851  Fol,.p:.8i.        .^^ 

*  There  is  in  London  great  Plenty  of  the  fineft  native  Cinnaoarc 
or  Quickfilver  Ore  to  be  had*  as  yearly  imported  by  xhzEafi-InJfi* 
Cowftny  frora  Chin*$  it  is  of  a  beautiful  red  or  vermilion  Colour, 
and  Semi-tranfparent  5  refembling  the  red  Silver-Ore  '(fee  the  Note 
to*  $  3  87)  but  of  a  lighter  Colour. 

403.  Mer- 
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403.  Mercury,  and  its  Ore,  Cinnabar  ($  402.)  s 
more  fcldom  found  than  any  Metal %  fo  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Calculations  of  Dr.  Hoffman  f%  there  is 
fiky  Times  more  Gold  got  every  Year  out  of  the 
Mines,  than  Mercury  or  its  Ore.     This  indeed  is 
very  true,  but  it  feems  to  be  ho  lefs  certain,  that 
Mercury  and  its  Ore  offer  much  more  frequently  than 
we  think,  but  are  not  known  to  us.     This  will  ap- 
pear probable  to  any  that  will  confider,  that  Metal- 
lurgies try  the  Minerals  unknown  to  them,  in  aftrong 
open  Fire  only,  making  with  them  Salifications, 
Coppellations,  and  various  meltingPrecipitations ;  and 
negleft,  or  perhaps  are  ignorant  of  thofe  Operations 
that  are  made  ,in  clofe  Veffcls  *,  becaufe  they  hardly 
«ver  think  of  Mercury,  except  when  Quickfilver.it- 
felf,   or  the  fcarlet  Colour  of  its  Ore  (§  402)  offers 
to  their  Eyes.    Befides,   the  Colour,  Weight,   and 
Figure  of  Cinnabar  (which  is  never thelefs  moft  eafily 
diftinguifhed  from  other  Minerals,  when  pure)  are 
altered  to  fuch  a  Degree  by  the  other  Minerals  mixt 
with  them,  that  it  can  never  be  detefted  by  the  mere 
outward  View,   and   without   making  an  Experi- 
ment. 

Coroll.  You  will  indeed  find  in  the  Works  of  Che- 
miffs,  feveral  Experiments  mentioned,  by  which 
they  fay  that  Mercury  has  been  fetched  out  of  Mi- 
nerals ;  but  all  thefe  Experiments  are  here  of  little 
Service  to  us.  For,  j.  Thefe  Minerals  are  not  ex- 
aftly  defcribed ;  fo  that  they  could  not  be  dtftin- 
guifhed,  if  they  fhould  offer  to  us:  And  if  they  have 
been  called  by  a  Name,  the  fame  is  alio  common  to 
many  other  Things,  or  the  Signification  of  it  known 
to  none  but  the  Author  himfeif.  2.  The  Particulars 
neceffary  in  the  relating  of  Experiments,  have  been 
almoft  entirely  omitted. 

+  Diflert.  Phyfico-Chemica,  de  Mercurio  8c  McJicam.  ex  Met- 
t urio  fclettioribus,  Thcf.  II. 

Of 
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•  1404,'  I  am  Ihot  certain  fvonxt  anyObfervatiin,  •  that 
•tHe  pure  Regulus  of  Antimony  was  ever  found  natifrft  ; 
tnftr  do  I  remember  to  have  read  in  any  Author,  of 

its  having  been  fetched  pore  our  of  the  Mine. 

405/  The  Ore  of  Antimony,  is  of  the  .Colburof 
lead-Ore  $'373),    it  has  very  fine;    long*   parallel 
Striae,  in  form  of  Needles,  that  cut  each  other  acroft; 
and  more  fel dom  fm.ill  finning  Scales,  with  *  light 
<  reddifl*  Colour  intermixed ;  it  is  heavy,  and  rdblves 
-partly  into  a-  Regulus  (§  16),  and  common  Sulphur, 
^utof  either  of  which,  it  may  likewife  be  eafily  rege- 
nerated (§  333.)  by  a  proper  Operation. 

Scholion.  Tb&  Defcription  of  the  Regains  of  Anti- 
Jmony  (§  404.)  has  indeed  a  very  great  Affinity  with 
\tbe  Descriptions  which  we  have  given  offotne  iron-Ores 

'(§  35 1>  352>  353)^  tfptcMly  (§353)5  and  there  is  in- 
^ed  fa' great  a  Likenefs  between  them  y  that  they  are 

•  fovretmes confounded  wkb  one  another.  Nevertbetefs*  it 
is  tafy  to  Jijftnguijb  the  Ore  of  Antimony  from  the  reft, 
hecaufe  a  fmall  Particle  of  it  allied  to  the  Fire  of  a 
Lamp,   will  melt  immediately  ;  which  rapacious  iron- 

.  Ores  can  either  not  be  put  at  all  in  Fufion,  or  at  leafi 
n$t  without  ufiing  the  blow-Pipe  (§258).  Be  fides,  when 
0  Mm  has  once  exactly  confidered  the  external  Habit  of 
all  tbrfe  Minej%  and  filed  his  own  Imagination  with  the 
Jmptcjjidn  of  it*  be  finds  out  a  certain  Difference,  which % 
2  Words  cannot  eafily  defcribe,  but  which  is  fievMhelefsJb 
t  remark  able  y  that  he  is  able  for  the  future  fo  dijlinguifh 
item  from  each  other \  by  bare  Infpeftion. 


j  •  * 


O/Bismuth,  and  its  Ore. 

•    406.  Bifmutb  lies  fometimes  inclofcd  fo  very  pure 
ixr  its  Ore,    that  you  need  not  ufe  any  other  Opera- 

*  The  common  Antimony  to  be  met  with  in  Shop*,  hath  under- 
gone a  Fufion  from  its  Ore,  and  therefore  our  Author  calls  it  Rtgw 
lm  Anfimnii* 
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tion,   to  fetch  it  out,  but  breaking  of  it  not  very 

fine  -f\ 

407.  Every  Ore  of  Bifmuth,  as  is  Ihewn  by  the 
Chemical  Analylis,  is  reduced  to  the  State  of  Ore  by 
Arfenick  :  For  this  goes  out  of  it  by  Sublimation. 
You  find  in  the  fame  Ore  that  kind  of  Earth,  that 
gives  an  azure  Colour  to  Glafies,  of  which  we  have 
already  fpoken  (§  325,  32-6),  in  the  Article  of  Co- 
balt. Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Ore  of  Bifmuth 
may  without  Impropriety  be  called  Cobalt  of  Bif- 
muth :  The  more,  becaufe  you  will  find  in  any  Ore 
of  Bifmuth  the  fame  Principles  as  in  Cobalt,  only  in 
a  different  Proportion. 

Scholion.  //  will  not  be  improper,  here  to  give  an 
Account  of  the  making  of  Zafre  and  Smalt,  which  Kun- 
kel  basfirft  defcribed  with  Clear  nefs,  in  his  Ars  Vitri- 
aria.  For  Inftance,  Cobalt  leaves  after  the  Sublimation, 
and  Bifmuth  after  the  Fufton,  a  Caput  Mortuum, 
which  is  in  a  fpecial  Manner  called  by  the  Germans 
MifllUlt^^raupCIT,  when  there  remains  fomething  of 
the  Ore  of  Bifmuth.  It  contains  an  Earthy  which  being 
melted  together  with  the  Ingredients  of  Glafs,  gives  Glafs 
an  azure  Colour.  It  is  firft  beaten  into  Powder ■,  then 
fifted  through  a  fine  Sieve,  then  mixt,  by  grinding  and 
ftercing,  with  a  very  fine  Flower ',  made  either  of  Sand  or 
of  white  Flints*  and  which  is  even  double  in  Quantity, 
with  regard  to  the  foregoing.  If  you  fprinkle  with  Wa- 
ter this  compound  Powder •,  which  is  called  Zafre,  the 
whole  will  then  make  a  Stone  of  a  middling  Confidence  : 
But  as  this  fpr inkling  is  always  done  before  the  Zafre  is 
fold,  fome  have  taken  it*  on  this  Account*  for  a  native 
Mineral. 

But  if  you  grind  and  mix  this  Zafre  together  with  a 
fufjicient  Quantity,  for  Inflance,  once  and  a  half  as  much  of 

f  In  the  Mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society  are  Pieces  of  Bifmuth- 
Or  ,  fent  from  Cornwall  under  various  miftaken  Names,  but  fb 
very  rich  of  Bifmuth,  that  by  only  holding  a  Piece  with  a  Pair  of 
Tongs  againft  a  clear  Fire  the  melting  Bifmuth  will  run  down  in 
form  of  melted  Tin  or  Solder,  almoft  a*  foon  and  as  eafy  as  Cheefe 
will  drop  in  toaiiing, 
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Pot-AJhes,  and  then  melt  it  in  a  great  Fire  \  this  pro-, 
duces  a  Glafs,  wbofe  Colour  is  almoft  black  ;  which  how- 
ever, if  thrown  into  Water  immediately  after  it  is  put  in 
Fufion,  and  then  ground  andftfted,  produces  the  fineji 
blue  Powder,  which  is  called  Smalt  *f\ 

If  the  felffame  Zafre,  or  the  Smalt  made  of  it,  is  mixt 
with  a  hundred  Times  as  much,  or  more,  of  cryftalline 
pounded  Glafs,  or  with  any  other  of  the  Ingredients  out  of 
which  white  Glajfes  are  made  •,  then  the  Colour  which 
appeared  fo  very  black  in  the  melted  Smalt  alone,  turns 
into  the  moft  beautiful  blue  fapbiritie  Colour :  whence 
fome  pretend,  that  the  Word  Z&frc  has  bad  its  original. 

Of  Z  ink,  and  its  Ore. 

408.  Zink,  is  called  in  German  Coitfrafait  frpiatU 
tet  X  whether  it  is  or  ever  was  found  native,  in  the 
fame  Form  mentioned  (§  14),  is  a  Secret  to  me  : 
nor  is  there  any  known  kind  of  Ore,  out  of  which 
this  femi-Metal  may  be  melted,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  the  other  Metals  and  femi- Metals  are  melted  out 
of  theirs. 

409.  Therefore,  all  the  Zink  that  is  prepared  in 
Germany,  efpecially  at  Goflar,  is  obtained  by  Subli- 
mation, not  by  Elrquation,  and  not  got  out  of  any 
lingular  Ore,  but  out  of  fuch  an  intricate  and  con- 
foled  Mixture  of  different  Ores,  that  feveral  other 
Metals  and  femi-Metals  may  be  feparated  at  the  fame 
Time  from  it.  Iron,  Lead,  and  Copper  are  alfo 
contained  in  it  in  great  Plenty:  and  are  al  mdft  all 
involved  in  Sulphur  and  Arfenick. 

410.  There  are  no  peculiar  Sublimations  made  for 
the  extracting  of  Zink,  but,  by  a  Sort  of  fecondary 
Operation,  it  is  colledted  during  the  Eliquation  of 
the  other  Metals,  efpecially  of  Lead. 

411.  It  is  proper  here  to  explain  the  Manner,  in 
which  the  Sui  limation  of  Zink  (§  409.)  ib  made,  be- 
caufe  there  is  hardly  any  accurate  Defcription  of  it  to 

f  Sec  the  Note  (§325.) 
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be  found  in  Authors.  The  Ores  that  yield  Zink,  are 
by  a  long  and  feveral  Times  repeated  Roafting,  freed 
from  Sulphur,  and  in  a  Manner  from  Arfftnick  by 
the  fame  Operation.  When  laid  into  Strata  (§  240.) 
•with  Coals,  they  next  are  put  into  prifmatical,  qua- 
drangular Furnaces,  the  Height  of  which  is  feverai 
Times  greater  than  their  Breadth  and  Length.  Three 
of  the  Sides  of  every  fuch  Furnace,  are  fo  many 
thick  Walls  ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is  in  Front,  is 
ihut  up  clofe  with  Plates,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  Stone 
eafy  to  be  cleft,  and  hardly  above  one  Inch  and  a  half 
thick.  There  is  another  Plate  made  of  the  fame 
Stone,  applied  within  to  the  inferior  Border  of  the 
lowermoft  of  thefe  Plates,  and  placed  in  fuch  Man- 
ner, that  rifing  up  obliquely  and  inwardly  from  the 
faid  Border,  it  makes  a  Channel  declining  towards 
either  Side  of  the  Furnace,  ending  in  a  Hole  left 
in  that  Part  of  the  Furnace,  and  defigned  to  carry 
thence  into  this  Hole,  whatever  falls  into  its  Cavity. 
If  then  the  Ores  (§  409.)  melt  in  a  great  Fire,  ex- 
cited with  Bellows,  placed  below  the  back- Part  of 
the  Furnaces  -,  at  the  fame  Time  the  Zink,  which  is 
altogether  volatile,  applies  itfelf  Drop  by  Drop  to 
the  juft  defcribed  thin,  foremoft,  and  always  lefs 
hot  Wall  of  the  Furnace,  and  very  much  likewife  to 
the  Joints  of  the  ftony  Plates  of  which  it  is  made ; 
becaufe  thefe  Joints  form  Chinks  and  Furrows  that 
are  inequal.  In  this  Cafe,  if  the  faid  foremoft  Wall 
of  the  Furnace  is  ftruck  lightly  many  times  over, 
during  the  Fufion,  the  Zink  flowing  down  Drop  by 
Drop,  falls  into  the  hollow  Channel  juft  defcribed, 
and  is,  by  its  Declivity,  determined  to  run  towards 
the  fmall  Hole  which  is  at  the  End  of  this  Channel, 
and  thence  to  fall  and  gather  into  a  fmall  Veflel  put 
under  it.  Neverthelefs,  a  very  great  Part  of  the 
Zink  is  burnt  and  diffipated  during  this  Operation  5 
which  is  alfo  evidenced  a  Priori,  by  the  eafy  Com- 
buftibility  of  -Zink  in  a  much  milder  Fire  5  and 
chiefly  by  the  beautiful  green  Colour  of  the  Flame, 
that  rufhes  out  of  the  Furnaces  at  that  Time,  and  by 

the 
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the  white,  thick  Smoak  that  comes  out  along  with 
it.  For  you  always  fee,  and  with  no  fmall  Pleafure 
too,  a  Flame  of  this  Kind,  efpecially  towards  the 
End  of  the  Operation.  Therefore,  out  of  the  vaft 
Quantity  of  Ores,  which  is  at  feveral  Times  put  into 
any  one  of  the  Furnaces,  within  the  Space  of  18 
Hours,  and  which  is  more  than  fixty  hundred 
Weight,  not  reckoning  the  additional  Ingredients, 
you  will  hardly  obtain  three,  four,  or  at  molt  five 
Pounds  of  Zink. 

Coroll.  It  is  then  plain  from  what  was  faid  (§408 
and  4.1 1.)  how  difficult  it  is,  to  pafs  any  certain 
Judgment  upon  the  Ore  of  Zink,  as  it  proceeds 
from  fo  great  a  Confufion  of  Ores  and  Minerals,  and 
in  fo  Angular  a  Manner. 

412.  However,  there  are  befides  the  Matrixs  of 
Zink  hitherto  mentioned,  that  are  found  at  GoJlar9 
fome  others  which  may  be  called  Zink-Ores.  To 
this  Clafs  belongs  efpecially  the  Lapis  Calaminaris% 
or  Calamine,  in  German  <2Bftlttt££,  and  alfo  native  Cad- 
miay  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  which  is  called  (§  89.) 
Furnace-cadmia.  This  is  of  a  Figure  altogethef  ir- 
regular, fometimes  fpongy,  and  now  and  then  folid. 
It  is  yellow,  gold  Colour,  red,  fometimes  grey,  or 
even  of  a  Colour  which  is  a  Mixture  of  all  the  fore- 
going :  As  for  the  reft,  it  is  not  very  heavy,  nor 
hard  :  when  roughly  broken  in  Pieces,  and  thrown 
into  a  violent  Fire,  it  immediatly  renders  the  Flame 
of  the  Colour  mentioned  (§  14),  and  exhales  a  white, 
thick,  copious  Smoak,  which  however  has  not  the 
Smell  of  Sulphur  or  of  Arfenick,  but  a  fweeter  Smell 
peculiar  to  it,  and  vaftly  aftringent,  and  which  con- 
denfates  into  very  light  Flowers,  which  are  at  firft 
bluifh,  and  then  of  agreyifh  White.  Only  take  care 
not  to  make  this  Experiment  with  fuch  Bits  of  the 
Lapis  Calamiftaris,  as  are  accompanied  with  the  yel- 
low fulphureous  Pyrites  (§316),  or  with  the  white 
Arfenical  one  (§  323),  or  alfo  with  lead-Ore  (§  373)  : 
for  they  now  and  then  happen  to  be  aflbciated  with 
this  kind  of  Stone#     Befides,  the  volatile  Part  juft 
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defcribed,  there  is  a  great  Deal  of  Iron  in  the  Cala- 
mine, and  moreover  no  inconfiderable  Quantity  of 
unmetallick  Earth. 

413.  You  can  never,  by  the  only  Force  of  Fire, 
or  by  the  help  of  the  common  reducing  Fluxes,  pro- 
duce any  Zink  out  of  this  Stone  (§412).  However, 
the  Agreeablenefs  of  the  Flowers  of  the  faid  Stone 
(§412.)  with  thofe  of  Zink  5  the  changing  of  the  red 
Colour  of  Copper  into  the  yellow  gold  Colour,  which 
Alteration  is  effefted  both  by  the  Calamine,  and  by 
Zink  f  (§  88)  ;  and  finally,  the  Produftion  of  Zink 
itfelf  out  of  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  to  be  obtained  by 
feveral  manual  Operations,  require  that  we  fhould 
clafs  it  among  Zink-Ores :  of  this  more  particularly, 
when  we  come  to  the  Operations. 

414.  Some  Authors  have  given  us  feveral  Obferva- 
tions,  concerning  the  Ores  that  are  proper  to  Zink, 
and  out  of  which  it  may  be  melted,  as  other  Metals 
are  out  of  their  Ores.  But  though  I  would  not  inva- 
lidate their  Authority  ;  there  are  however  many  Rea- 
fontf,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that  the  Ores  to  which 
they  afcribe  the  Name  of  Zink,  are  fuch  in  reality. 
For,  1.  Zink  is  confounded  with  Bifmuth  by  feveral 
Authors  :  fo  that  both  thefe  Names  are  looked  upon 
asfynonymous  •,  while  there  is  neverthelefs  a  very  great 
Difference  between  thefe  two  Bodies,  as  it  clearly 
appears  from  the  Charadterifticks  of  each,  exhibited 
(§  *4>  15)9  and  which  are  eafily  difcerned  by  the 
Senfes ;  not  to  mention  greater  Differences,  between 
them,  which  are  manifefted  by  Chemical  Operations. 
It  will  be  enough,  for  Inftance,  to  mention  one  fingle 
Author,  even  G.  L.  de  Lohneyfs,  a  Man  indeed  of  no 
little  Rank  among  Metallurgifts,  and  who  neverthe- 
thelefs,  fpeaking  of  the  Manner  in  which  the  Zink 
of  Gojlar  is  got  out  of  its  Ore,  fays  ;   Hoc  Zinquum 

+  Out  of  Zink  and  Copper  may  be  made  as  fine  a  beaatiful 
yellow  Metal,  refembling  Gold  to  the  Eye,  as  the  famous  Bath- 
metal  (o  long  in  vogue,  or  a  more  modern  Metal  at  prefect,  in 
great  Ufe  for  Cane-heads,  Buckles,  and  other  Toys. 
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Jive  Bifmuthum  avide  ab  alcbemijlis  deftderatur.     See 

W? $ac&rtri>t torn  HBecgtomfc,  p.  83.  £    2.  Authors 

have  eiuier  entirely  negk&ed  the  Defcription  of  the 
Zink  they  fpeak  of ;  or,  if  they  have  fa  id  a  few 
Words  about  its  Chara&erifticks,  the  very  fame  Pro- 
perties belong likewife  exactly  to  Bifmuth.  Bcfides, 
Bifmuthtbres  are  rather  found  in  many  of  thofe  Places, 
which  Authors  fay  contain  Zink  in  plenty,  than 
Zink-Ores  :  for  Inftance,  in  England,  the  Zink  of 
which  Country  is  very  much  talked  of  ;  though  at 
the  fame  Time  it  feems  hardly  to  exift  at  all  there  : 
what  confirms  me  more  in  this  Opinion,  is  a  clear 
Paflage  in  Webjter*&  Metallograpbia,  p.  339  ;  where- 
in this  Author  owns,  that  he  has  to  noPurpofe 
looked  out  every  where  for  Zink-Ores,  efpecially  in 
England  *. 

415.  The  Dutch  bring  to  Europe  in  their  Eafi 
India  Ships,  a  great  Quantity  of  Zink,  which  is  a 
little  more  blue  than  the  German  Zink,  and  in  every 
Refpeft  more  tenacious  f.  But  we  know  nothing 
certain,  either  of  the  Country  where  the  Ore  that  con- 
tains this  Zink  is  digged  out,  or,  and  much  lefs  of 
the  Manner  in  which  Zink  is  obtained  out  of  it  :  For 
they  fay  no  European  is  granted  the  Liberty  of  enter- 
ing into  thofe  Countries. 

Of  Vitriol,  and  vitriolick Minerals. 

416.  When  a  Metal  or  a  femi-Metal  is  difiblved 
by  the  acid  Salt  of  Sulphur,  in  fuch  Manner  that 
both  may  appear  under  the  Form  of  Salt,  when 
joined  together  j  fuch  a  Concrete  is  ftriftly  called 
Vitriol. 

*  Thcfc  arc  his  Words.  I  know  not,  what  ufe  is  mad*  of  this 
Spelter,  but  only  that  the  Brafiers  do  mix  it  with  Coffer,  and  thereof 
mate  their  Cement  or  Solder  :  for  from  them  we  have  it,  and  that  at 
very  dear  Rates.  The  Ore  of  it  I  have  not  feen,  nor  as  yet  could  fro* 
cure  ;  and  Ifliould  be  i*ery  glad  to  hear  that  any  of  it  could  be  obtained y 
or  any  of  it  found  in  England. 

f  It  is  known  in  England  by  the  Name  of  Tutinag. 

M  4  4^7-  We 
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417.  We  have  hitherto  found  but  two  Metals  is 
the  mineral  Kingdom,  that  are  naturally  diflblved  by 
this  Acid  of  Sulphur,  viz.  Iron  and  Copper.  There- 
fore, they  reckon  only  two  native  Vitriols,  viz.  that 
of  Iron,-  and  that  of  Copper.  The  former,  which  is 
green,  femi-diaphanous,  confiding  of  rhomboidal 
Cryftals,  and  of  a  fweet,  aftringent,  ftypti^  Tafte, 
melts  firft  in  the  Fire,  and  cafts  out  an  aqueous  Va- 
pour, and  then  dries  up,  and  turns  into  a  grey  Pow- 
der, which,  by  increasing  the  Fire,  at  laft  becomes 
of  a  reddifh  Colour  ;  while  at  the  fame  Time  an  acid 
fuffocating  (§22.)  Vapour. is  expelled  out  of  it.  But 
the  Vitriol  of  Copper,  when  artfully  feparated  from 
the  foregoing,  and  rendered  pure,  is  blue,  lefs  tranf- 
parent  and  aqueous,  more  ponderous,  not  melting  fo 
eafily  in  the  Fire,  of  a  very  unpleafant,  cauftick 
Tafte  ;  and  otherwife  not  very  different  from  the 
other.  Both  thefe  Vitriols  diflblved  in  Water,  im- 
part to  it  their  own  Colours. 

418.  Thefe  two  Vitriols  moil  commonly  are  found 
joined  together  ;  juft  as  the  two  Metals  out  of  which 
they  are  extra&ed  when  the  faid  Metals  have  been 
diflblved  by  the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  are  hardly  ever 
found  folitary,  but  are  moft  commonly  mixt  with 
each  other  in  many  different  Proportions.  In  the 
mean  Time,  the  Vitriol  of  Iron  is  very  predominant 
in  thefe  concrete  Bodies.  It  is  an  eafy  Matter  to  find 
out,  whether  there  is  any  Copper  in  any  Vitriol,  if 
you  put  a  well  polifhed  Plate  of  Iron  into  the  Solution 
of  Vitriol  :  for  then  there  is  always  fome  Copper 
driven  out,  which  applies  itfelf  immediately  to  the 
Surfaceof  the  Plate,  under  the  Form  of  a  very  fine  red 
Powder.  But,  whether,  or  in  wh^t  fubterraneous 
Places,  the  Vitriol  of  Copper  may  be  found  as  pure 
as  the  blue  Vitriol  we  buy,  I  indeed  know  not.  That 
Vitriol  feems  rather  to  be  artificial,  which  is  fold 
under  the  Name  of  Roman  Vitriol,  Cyprian  Vitriol, 

419.  Native  Vitriol  is  inherent  and  diflblved  in 
many  Waters  :  for  Water  muft  always  concur,  to 
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caufc  the  Acid  of  Sulphur,  to  affumc  the  Form  of 
Vitriol  together  with  the  Metal  ;  becaufe  no  Salt  can  ' 
exert  its  faline  Virtue,  unlefs  it  be  diflblved  by  Fire, 
or  by  Water.     Befides,  the  cryftalline  Form  and 
Tranfparency  of  Vitriols,  can  never  be  procured  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  Water.     But  the  vitriolick 
Salts  conftitute  many  Waters,  called  on  this  Account 
medicinal  Waters,  as  are  the  Pyrmont  Waters,  and 
feveral  others.    Wherefore,  you  may  alfoi*  tempore 
find  out,  whether  fuch  Waters  contain  Vitriol,    by 
pouring  fome  Water  upon  a  boiled  rough  Vegetable, 
for  Inftance  upon  Tea,  Galls,  the  Herb  Tormentil, 
Snake-weed,  &V.  for  this  Mixture  turns  immediately 
into  a  black  opaque  Ink,  if  there  is  any  Vitriol  of 
Iron  mixt  with  it.     But  whether  the  Water  contains 
Vitriol  of  Copper,  will  appear,  if  after  having  put 
pieces  of  Iron  into  it,  they  are  fucceffively  confumed, 
and  the  Copper  on  the  contrary  precipitated,  which 
is  of  courfe.     Nay,  if  there  is  a  great  Quantity  of 
Vitriol  of  Copper  inherent  in  the  Waters,  the  Cop- 
per, on  this  Account,  being  abundantly  expelled  by 
the  faid  Pieces  of  Iron,  at  laft  grows  folid,  and  ap- 
pears rough  and  bliftered  on  the  Outfide,  and  feems. 
to  confift  within  of  a  great   Number  of   parallel 
Filaments,  and  to  be  more  eafy  to  break  in  the  Di- 
re&ion  of  the  faid  Filaments,  being  otherwife  of  a 
duftil  Nature.     In  this  Cafe,  fuch  precipitated  Cop- 
per is  called  by  the  Germans  Coement'&Upfer  5  and 
theWaters  which  are  impregnated  with  an  Abundance 
of  Vitriol  of  Copper,   are  called  CoementMlalTer* 
This  occafions  the  Cuftom  among  the  Germans,  of 
calling  all  vitriolick  Waters  by  the  Name  of  fiupfer* 
WSUdttttB  ;  though  they  contain  a  very  great  Quan- 
tity of  Iron,  and  very  little  Copper. 

420.  Pure  Vitriol  is  alfo  found  here  and  there  in 
*he  Mines,  in  a  folid  various  Form.  It  is  fometimes 
congealed  like  Water  frozen,  and  is  then  called  Vi- 
triolum  Stalafticum  (§  357),  which  is  of  a  green  Co- 
lour, mixt  more  or  lefs  with  blue,  indicating  the 
-Prefence  of  tempered  Copper.  It  is  compaft,  and  is,, 

neither 
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neither  within  nor  without,  of  the  Figure  it  a  flumes 
when  cryftalized  according  to  Art.     They  have  at 
Gojlar  native  white  Vitriol  of  this  Kind,  which  being 
diffolved  in  Water,   and  infpiffated  again,    preferves 
its  white  Colour,  and  is  found  no  where  elfe,  as  I  can 
remember.     It  contains  Copper  and  Iron,  and  fome- 
thing  befides,  that  is  not  metallick ;  the  Nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  thoroughly  known.     So  that  no 
body,  that  I  know,  has  been  hitherto  able  to  imitate 
it  fo  well,  as  that  the  artificial  one  might  not  be  di£ 
tinguiflied  from  the  natural.     There  are  befides  feve- 
ral  Germinations,  and  vitriolick  Efflorefcencies  with- 
in the  Mines,  and  even  in  the  Surface  itfelf  of  the 
Earth,  they  are  fometimes  of  a  denfe  Nature,  fome- 
times woolly  ;    they  may  be  found  white,    green, 
and  bluifh  ;   an  infinite  Number  of  needlefs  Names 
has  been  given  them,  which  can  have  no  other  Deri- 
vation, but  the  infinite  Variety  both  of  Figures  and 
Colours,   refulting  from  a  fortuitous  Mixture  of  he- 
terogeneous Matters,  and  of  courfe  deferve  to  be 
overlooked. 

421.  The  ink- Stones,  Lapides  atramentarii,  called 
in  German  SJtrament^tCttT,  are  mineral  Concretes, 
in  which  the  Vitriol  already  perfeft  (§417.)  lies  hid- 
den,  but  confounded  fometimes  with  many  other 
Earths  and  Minerals.     Whence  it  again  eafily  ap- 
pears, that  the  Diverfity  of  thefe  Stones  is  infinite, 
with   regard   to  their  Weight,   Hardnefs,   Colour, 
&c.  and  cannot  be  determined  with  Certainty.     It 
likewife  follows  hence,  that  the  various  Names,  ta- 
ken from  thefe  accidental  Differences,  are  altogether 
ufelefs,  becaufe  all  the  Vitriols  extracted  out  of  any 
one  of  thefe  Bodies,  and  purified,  are  entirely  the  fame 
as  that  already  (§  417.)  mentioned.     There  are  four 
Species  of  thefe  Stones  chiefly  reckoned,  with  regard 
to  the  Difference  of  Colours :  viz.  the  black,  the  grey, 
the  yellow,  and  the  red  ink-Stone.  Among  thefe,  the 
yellow  is  very  remarkable,  by  its  mod  beautiful  but 
very  decaying  Colour,   by  its  foft  Confidence,  and 
by  the  Quantity  of  Vitriol  it  contains.  But  the  others 

cannot 
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cannot  always  be  diftinguifhed  fo  eafily  ;  nay^  they 
commonly  enough  refemble  the  Ores  of  other  Metals  ; 
and  indeed  fometimes  carry  Particles  of  feveral  Ores, 
that  have  grown  together  with  them.  Neverthelefs, 
as  they  contain  Vitriol  already  perfect,  the  vitriolick 
Tafte  is  an  infallible  Charadteriftick  of  them  all  ;  fo 
that  they  immediately  manifeft  themfelves  (§  417.) 
to  the  very  firft  Tafter  that  brings  them  to  his 
Lips, 

422.  We  muft  alfo  here  fpeak  of  the  fulphureous 
Pyrites  of  Iron  and  Copper  (§  316,  347,  369). 
They  certainly  have  in  them  all  the  Principles,  that 
may  give  Birth  to  Vitriol  (§  41 7),  viz.  Copper, 
Iron,  and  the  Acid  of  Sulphur.  For  fome  of  the 
Pyrites  of  Iron,  being  expofed  in  the  Air,  fpjit  of 
their  own  Accord,  and  turn  in  part  into  Vitriol.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  pure,  merely  fulphureous  (§3 1 6.)  Py- 
rites of  Iron:  But  the  Pyrites  of  Copper,  even  ofarfeni- 
cal(§36(j,  323.)  Copper,  do  hardly  fo.  The  others 
muft  be  previously  roafted,  and  expofed  in  the  Air 
for  fome  Weeks  or  Months,  to  produce  Vitriol.  Of 
this  Kind  are  the  Pyrites  of  Iron  and  Copper,  and 
thofe  which  have  fomething  arfenical  in  them,  toge- 
ther with  Sulphur,  as  is  obferved  by  the  illuftrious 
Henckel.  Neverthelefs,  you  muft  make  a  great  many 
Experiments  as  to  this  ;  for  there  are  fome  Pyrites  of 
Iron,  which  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  will  not  turn 
into  Vitriol  <}f  their  own  Accord  ;  although  they  do 
not  contain  more  Copper  or  Arfenick,  than  fome 
others,  which  turn  into  Vitriol  in  a  few  Days. 

423. There  are  alfo  many  Calamine-Stones  (§  412), 
which  will  produceVitriol,  after  a  previous  Roafting  ; 
though  they  are  not  of  the  Pyrites  kind,  and  though 
you  cannot  demonftrate  by  the  Succefs  of  any  Expe- 
riments, that  they  contain  as  much  Acid,  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  Generation  of  the  Vitriol  that  is  got  out 
of  them. 

Scholion.  He  that  is  willing  to  enquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  thefe  obfeure  IVbrds,  Sory,  Mify,  Chalcitis,  Ma- 
lenteri®,  &c.  to  know  the  Things  they  Signified  among 

th 
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the  Ancients,  &ill  perhaps  here  find  the  Place  to  which 
they  belong. 

Of  A  L  l  o  m,  and  the  Minerals  out  of  which  it  is 

extracted. 

424.  Allom  (O)  is  a  Salt  of  a  white  or  aN  light 
reddifh  Colour,  and  of  a  fweet  ftyptick  Tafte.  When 
diflblved  in  Water,  and  duly  infpiflated  and  grown 
cold,,  it  forms  femi-tranfparent  o&oedral  Cryftals, 
which  firft  melt,  boil,  and  foam  in  the  Fire,  and 
emit  Phlegm  in  great  Plenty,  and  then  turn  into  a 
light,  fpungy,  and  very  white  Mafs :  But  the  Fire 
being  increafed,  they  at  laft  give  the  fame  acid  Spirit 
as  Vitriol  (§  417),  or  burning  Sulphur  (§  312.)  do, 
there  remaining  a  light  kind  of  white  Earth,  nearly 
of  the  Nature  of  (§  31,  2.)  MarL 

425.  Allom  (§  424.)  is  produced,  either  out  of  a 
black,  fhining,  bituminous  Mineral,  eafy  to  be  cleft, 
hence  of  the  Nature  of  (§  319.)  Sea-Coals,  very  uni- 
form, but  light,  fometimes  fibrous,  and  refembling 
Wood  ;  or  out  of  a  foft  bituminous  Lump.  Thefe 
Lumps  are  inflammable,  and,  when  gathered  into 
Heaps,  they  of  themfe Ives  grow  hot,  and  take  Fire, 
fending  forth  mean  while  a  foetid,  bituminous,  ftrong 
Odour,  and  leaving  after  they  are  burnt  a  kind  of 
fpongy  Earth,  that  has  a  little  Tafte.  But  when  they 
do  not  take  Fire,  but  only  grow  warm,*  and  cleave  ; 
then  they  become  very  fruitful  of  Allom  :  therefore, 
you  mull  prevent  their  taking  Fire,  by  pouring  a 

I  little  Water  upon  them  ;  becaufe  their  happening  to 

j  be  inflamed  renders  the  Mafles  unfruitful. 

I  426.   But  the  other  Minerals  out  of  which  Allom 

is  produced,  are  not  bituminous,  nor  of  Courfe  in- 
flammable. To  this  Clafs  belong  fome  Concretes, 
refembling  common  Clay,  that  cleave  eafily,  as  like- 
wife  the  Calamine  mentioned  (§  41 2).  However  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  (§425.)  bituminous 
Species,  requires  to  be  gently  roafted  previoufly  in  an 

open  Fire,  to  produce  Allom. 

427.  It 
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427.  It  often  happens,  that,  while  the  Pyrites  is 
preparing  for  the  Generation  of  Vitriol  (§  422.)  a 
confiderable  Quantity  of  Allom  comes  along  toge- 
ther with  the  Vitriol  ;  which  may  commonly  be  ob- 
fervcd  in  ink-Stones  (§421)  ;  as  thefe  often  depofite 
Vitriol  and  Allom  together,  by  pouring  Water  upon 
them  ;  which  however  is  not  common  to  them  all, 

428.  New,  pure,  aluminous  Minerals,  which  are 
not  of  the  Pyrite  kind,  when  chemically  examined, 
yield  but  very  little  of  the  Acid  of  Allom,  or  none 
at  all,  or  at  Jeaft  not  a  Quantity  anfwering  to  that  of 
the  Allom  gotten  out  of  them,  after  they  have  been 
a  while  expofed  to  the  Air.  Nor  can  one  fee  the 
Earth  contained  in  thefe  Minerals,  which  remains 
after  the  burning  (§  424.)  of  the  Allom.  The  crude  Ca- 
lamine (§  412,  423.)  likewife  when  it  is  pure,  not 
mixt  with  any  Pyrites,  nor  accompanied  with  any 
iieel-grained  lead-Ore,  appears  to  contain  thefe  Prin- 
ciples in  a  much  lefs  Quantity.  Nor  indeed  is  there 
any  metal  lick  or  unmetallick  Earth  in  this  Stone, 
like  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  (§  424.)  Allom.  But  if 
we  muft  believe  that  it  contains  Acid  in  reality  ;  it  is 
hardly  conceivable,  how  it  can  lie  fo  much  concealed 
therein.  Now  we  leave  it  to  the  Judgment  and  Ex- 
perience of  every  body,  to  determine  whether  the 
Acid  of  Allom,  carried  by  the  Air,  is  thus  depofited 
in  the  Matrix  of  the  Allom,  according  to  the  Opi- 
nion of  the  illuftrious  F.  Hoffman  %  or  if  the  new  Ge- 
neration of  the  two  Principles  of  Allom,  that  is  of 
the  terreftrial  and  the  faline  Acids  (§  424.)  is  made  by 
Means  of  the  Air,  or  of  the  Fire,  or  of  both  toge- 
ther, as  is  thought  by  Henckel b  ;  but,  as  it  is  hardly 
poffible  to  have  an  accurate  Notion  of  this  Matter, 
before  we  know  the  Operations,  we  fhall  have  Oc- 
cafion  to  treat  of  thefe  Things  more  at  large,  when 
we  come  to  our  pra&ical  Part. 


■  Obferv.  Phyfico-Chcmic.  L.  11 1.  Obf.  8.  pag.  275. 
fc  Pyritologia,  pag.  756. 
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Of  common  Salt,    and  the  Methods  by  which  it  is 

obtained. 

429.  There  are  in*  feveral  Countries  Mines  eafily 
come  at,  out  of  which  the  pureft,  native,  common 
Salt  (§  20.)  is  gotten  in  a  folid  Form  :  it  is  called 
Sal  Gem9  or  RochSalt.  This  Salt  is  perfe&ly  pure, 
white,  half-tranfparent,  and  different  from  the  other 
•common  Salt,  by  its  large,  compaft,  and  apparently 
homogeneous  Cryftals,  which  larger  Cryftals  pro- 
duced by  Art,  are  a  Colle&ion  of  many  fmaller  Ones : 
It  is  much  more  permament  in  the  common  Air,  nor 
does  it  contract  a  Moifture  fo  foon  as  the  vulgar 
Kind  of  Salt.  But  thefe  fo  very  pure  Pieces  of  Sal 
Gem  are  not  found  in  fo  great  Plenty ;  but,  as  one 
may  eafily  guefs,  they  are  now  and  then  infefted  with 
other  compound  Minerals  that  mix  with  them.  But, 
when  thefe  foreign  Bodies  are  mixt  with  the  Salt  in 
large  Quantities,  it  is  freed  of  them,  by  diflblving  it 
in  Water,  letting  it  fettle,  and  then  (training  it ;  and 
finally,  by  evaporating  the  Brine  (for  that  is  the 
Name  of  the  Solution  of  it  in  Water),  the  Salt  is 
again  reftored  to  its  folid  Form.  But  then  it  is  no 
longer  ftyled  Sal  Gem  *. 

430.  The  whole  Ocean,  and  the  feveral  mediter- 
ranean Seas,  (or  larger  Lakes)  are  full  of  common 
Salt :  Neverthelefs,  the  Waters  of  them  all  arc  not 
equally  faturated  with  it.  Some,  in  one  Pound  of 
Water,  will  have  above  an  Ounce  of  Salt  dififolved  ; 
and  fome  others  hardly  half  an  Ounce,  and  even  lefs. 
Above  all,  the  Seas  that  lie  under  and  about  the  tor- 
rid Zone,  are  more  full  of  Salt,  than  the  icy  Seas 
towards  the  North.  The  Salt,  which  is  fetched  out 
of  them,  either  by  the  bare  Evaporation  in  the  Sun 

*  But  Sea-Salt,  or  the  common  Salt  ufed  in  domeftick  Aflairs. 

and 
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and  the  dry  Air  +,   or  by  being  infpiflated  on  a 
Kitchen  Fire,  Called  Marine  or  Sea-Salt  %. 

431.  Finally,  there  are  many  Springs,  the  Waters 
of  which  are  impregnated  with  common  Salt,  out  of 
which  it  is  obtained  in  the  manner  mentioned  (§430) : 
They  call  it  Salfontvum. 

432.  Thefe  three  Species  of  common  Salt  (§  429 — ; 
431.)  do  not  differ  upon  any  other  Account  than 

1.  That  of  the  Place  where  they  are  found,    and 
from    which  they   have  all   their  peculiar  Names. 

2.  Of  their  Purity  ;  for  the  heterogeneous  Bodies 
mixt  with  them,  fpoil  the  Colour  and  outward  Look 
of  the  Salt.  This  is  the  Reafon  why  fome  Brines 
drop  their  Salt  eafily,  and  without  any  Addition, 
by  bare  Evaporation,  and  fome  others  with  great 
Difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  unlefs  you  add  clarifyingln- 
gredients.  Mean  while,  as  fuch  foreign  Bodies  are 
noteffential,  but  merely  accidental  to  common  Salt ; 
they  noway  conftitute  a  real  Difference ;  for  any  com- 
mon Salt,  provided  it  be  well  purified;  appears  al- 
ways one  and  the  fame  ||,  after  many  Examinations. 
You  may  read  on  thefe  Subjects  F.  Hoffm.  Obf.  Phyf. ' 
Cbemic.  Lib.  II.  Obf.  XVI.  G.  Agric.  de  Re  Metallica. 
Lib.  XI.  P.  Snellitis  de  Sale  communis  and  others. 

433.  Salt  Ammoniac  may  be  referred  to  this  Clafs, 
as  being  a  femi-volatile  kind  of  common  Salt.     They 

* 

f  Is  called  in  Englifti  Bay-Salt,  the  fined  of  which  comes  from 
the  Rocks  on  the  Coafts  of  Sicily,  and  great  Plenty  of  it  is  prepared 
in  the  fait- Ponds  near  la  Roc  be  lis  in  France, 

:£  Great  Quantities  of  which  is  made  in  England  by  diflblving 
rock-Salt  in  Tea- Water,  and  evaporating  the  Water  till  it  bears  an 
Egg,  which  being  fet  to  cool,  the  Salt  (hoots  in  it  in  the  Form  we 
have  it  for  Ufe ;  the  Cryftals  being  firfl:  dried.  The  Brine  which 
is  poured  off,  is  of  a  very  bitter  Tafte,  and  is  therefore  called  Bittern  $ 
this  again,  boiled  down,  and  fet  to  cryftalize,  gives  a  bitter  tafled 
Salt  fo  mach  in  ufe  of  late  for  Purging,  and  is  commonly  fold  under 
the  Name  of  Epfom-Salt,  from  its  Resemblance  to  the  Salt  prepared 
out  of  thofe  medicinal  Waters. 

||  Bay-Salt  is  the  mod  impure,  having  more  earthy  Particles  in 
it.  Concerning  the  bed  Method  of  making  Salt  or  fea-VVater  fre(h 
and  wholefome  to  drink,  fee  thofe  cmiou*  Experiments  m  a  Book 
entitoled  Phihfophkal  Experiments,  &c.    by   Supben  Hales  r  D.  D. 

F,  R.  S.  Lond:  1739,  in  S'°. 
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fay,    that  this  foflil  Salt  is  found  native  about  the 
Vulcano's,  or  Mountains  that  vomit  Fire,  as  alfb  in 
the  fandy,  dry,  burning  Places  that  are  about  and  un- 
der the  torrid  Zone  *,  and  that  it  is  likewise  evapo- 
rated from  the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks  in  Perjia.     But 
the  vulgar  Salt  Ammoniac  which  is  fold,  is  all  arti- 
ficial, and  is  produced  out  of  the  Bodies,  which  ac- 
tually, and  in  reality  contain  common  Salt,  or  its 
Acid,  and  the  volatile  alkaline  Salt.     Becaufe  thefe 
are  two  Principles,  of  which  every  Kind  of  Salt  Am- 
moniac confifts,  and  into  which  it  may  be  refolved 
by  Art  5    therefore  the  Urine  of  Animals,    efpeci- 
ally  of  thofe  that  ufe  common  Salt ;  the  Suet  of  many 
inflammable  Bodies,    6?r.    yield  Salt.      They    (ay, 
that  the  Salt  which  is  brought  us  from  Egypt,  which 
is  the  moft  common,  is  prepared  by  Sublimation,  ei- 
ther out  of  the  Soot  of  burnt  Dung  *  of  Animals 
alone,  or  out  of  this  very  Soot  mixt  again  with  com- 
mon Salt,  and  with  the  Urine  of  Animals.    See  A8a 
Parifina,  and  Bocrbaave'sElem.  Cbem.  T.  II.  Proc.  en. 
That  which  is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  not  in 
flat  convex  Loaves,  but  in  conical  Ones,  like  fugar- 
Loaves,  is  rare,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  made, 
unknown.     Ir  is  enough  for  us  to  be  certain,  that 
every  true  Salt  Ammoniac  may  be  refolved  into  the 
two  Principia  before  mentioned,    and  that  likewife 
out  of  thefe,  Salt  may  be  made  in  every  Refpect  per- 
fectly like  native  or  artificial  Salt. 

Of  B  o  r  a  c  e,  and  its  Origine. 

434.  We  have  already  (§131.)  treated  of  Borace, 
as  of  a  Menftruum.  It  is  otherwife,  though  lefs 
ufually,  called  Cbryfocolla,  that  is,  Gold-Scdder  :  tho' 
at  the  fame  Time,  this  Name  is  much  properer  to  it, 
than  to  the  green  Oker  (§  366.)  of  Copper ;  which, 
though  called  by  the  fame  Name,  yet  is  altogether 

•  Efpecialty  the  Dung  of  Pidgeons,  and  the  Urine  of  Camels. 

different 
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different  from  Borax,  and  on  this  Account  ought  not 
by  any  Means  to  be  confounded  with  it.  But  the 
vulgar  Borax  we  buy,  which  they  call  (refined) 
when  purified,  appears  to  be  in  every  Refpeft  add* 
terated.  That  which  is  crude  and  called  fat  Borax, 
or  Tincal,  and  is  brought  us  from  the  Eaft,  efpeci- 
ally  the  Eaft-Indies9  is  certainly  very  different  from 
that  which  is  called  refined  Borax.  But  we  know 
not  yet,  what  additional  Ingredients  they  make  Ufe 
of  for  the  purifying,  or  rather  the  adulterating  of  it : 
for  they  look  upon  it  as  a  Secret.  Nor  do  the  Puri- 
fyers  of  Borax  willingly  admit  any  Body  into  their 
Laboratories,  which  are  chiefly  at  Amjterdam  and 
Venice. 

435'  We  obferve  a  Figure  conftant  enough  in  crude 
Borax  or  Tincal  (§  434)  :  It  confifts  of  prifmatical, 
hexaedral,  nitrous  Cryftals,  truncated  on  every  Side, 
and  fuificiently  thick  ;  neverthelefs,  not  fo  long  or 
regular,  as  are  the  nitrous,  nor  fo  clofely  joined,  as 
is  feen  in  other  Salts,  but  more  fimple  and  folitary, 
of  a  bluifh  Colour,  pretty  hard,  ponderous,  very  dif. 
ficult  to  be  diffolved  in  Water,  of  a  fweetifli  Tafte 
at  firft,  and  then  having  an  alkaline  after-Tafte  ; 
eafily  melting  in  the  Fire,  and  not  fo  apt  to  rife  into 
a  Foam,  as  that  called  refined  Borax. 

436.  We  have  not  hitherto  heard  any  certain  Re- 
lation, concerning  the  Manner  in  which  Borax  is 
primitively  obtained  ;  whether  it  is  found  native  in 
the  Earth,  fuch  as  it  was  defcribed  (§  435)  •,  or  wafh- 
ed  out  of  a  certain  Matrix,  like  Nitre,  and  then  by 
Cryftallifation  reduced  to  the  already-mentioned  Fi- 
gure :  which  indeed  appears  to  be  more  probable 
than  the  former. 

0/Nitre,  and  its  Matrix  and  Generation. 

437.  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre  (§  21),  is  always  ingen- 
dered  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ;  it  is  never  gotten 
out  of  the  Mines  ;  for  if  you  dig  into  the  Earth 
above  one  Foot  deep,  you  hardly  find  any  more  Ma- 
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crix  impregnated  with  Nitre  :  nor  is  it  even  found 
at  fo  great  a  Depth,  unlefs  it  has  been  by  Waters 
wafhed  off  from  its  Matrix,  and  thus  carried  lower 
down  together  with  the  faid  Waters :  Which,  ne- 
Verthelefs,  happens  in  this  only  Cafe,  when  the  Soil 
under  it  is  chopped,  or  of  a  ftony,  porous  Nature  ; 
becaufe  the  Water  itfelf  can  hardly  penetrate  above 
two  Foot  deep  into  a  great  many  Earths. 

438.  The  chief  Matrix  of  Nitre  are  calcareous, 
clayey,  loomy  Earths,  and .  a  kind  of  moift  Earth 
which  has  all  its  Origine  from  vegetable  and  animal 
Bodies,  deftroyed  by  the  Viciflitudes  of  the  Air.  If 
there  join  to  them  Aflies  of  burnt  Vegetables,  efpe- 
cially  of  thofe  out  of  which  a  great  Deal  of  fixt  alka- 
line Salt  is  fetched  by  Fire  ;  if  the  faid  Alhes  are  not 
quite  deprived  of  their  Salt  by  boiling  :  and  if  the 
fat,  oily,  rottening,  or  already  rotten  Parts  of  the 
faid  Animal,  and  vegetable  Bodies  are  added  ;  then 
a  perfeft  Generation  of  Nitre  is  performed  in  the  faid 
Matrix  :  for  there  is  never  any  Nitre  produced  in 
an  Earth  quite  deftitute  of  all  Phlogifton  :  you  arc 
only  to  take  care,  heedlefly,  not  to  miftake  for  Ni- 
tre, the  calcareous,  ftaladical  Efflorefcencies,  that  are 
found  againft  Bridges  and  Walls. 

439.  Nor  is  it  very  important,  where  the  already 
mentioned  (§  438.)  Matrix  of  Nitre  be  placed  :  for 
there  never  was  yet  any  Place  found  unfit  for  the 
Generation  of  Nitre,  provided  the  abovefaid  Bodies 
(§  438.)  do  concur  to  it.  However,  it  is  requififc 
that  the  Place  be  quite  in  the  open  Air,  and  tempe- 
rate as  to  Moifture  and  Drynefs  :  for  an  exceffive 
Humidity  wafhes  off  the  Nitre  already  conceived, 
and  when  a  diluting  Moifture  is  altogether  deficient, 
the  faline  Matters  hardly  adt  one  upon  another.  In 
the  mean  Time,  it  is  certain  that  Heat  and  Cold  are 
here  neither  much  ufeful  nor  noxious,  unlefs  both  be 
very  exceffive.  However,  the  greateft  Heat  of  the 
Sun  is  to  be  avoided. 

Coroll.  It  is  plain,  from  what  has  (§  437 — 439.) 
already  been  faid,  that  Nitre  may  be  ingendered  in 

all 
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all  Countries,  and  that  fome  Places  are  more  proper, 
fame  lefs,  for  erelting  Salt-petre  Works.  It  is  like- 
wife  plain,  that  moft  probably  the  Air  is  either  the 
inftrutnental  or  the  material  Caufe,  or  perhaps  both 
together,  of  the  Generation  of  Nitre,  or  at  lead  car- 
ries it  in  its  Bofooi.  For  you  infallibly  hinder  the 
Generation  of  Nitre  by  obftrufting  the  Pafiage  of  the 
Air.  The  Reafon  is  likewife  plain,  why  the  Eaft 
and  North-Winds  are  fo  beneficial  to  the  Places 
where  Nitre  grows,  in  thofe  Regions,  and  in  the 
Climates  between  them,  efpecially  during  the  Spring 
and  the  Autumn  5  while  on  the  contrary,  the  Weft 
and  South- Winds  are  quite  unproductive  of  it%  For 
it  has  been  obferved,  that,  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn- 
time,  the  Eaft  and  North- Winds  are  neither  too 
jmoift  nor  too  dry,  efpecially  during  the  Night ;  and 
that  being  too  drying  in  Winter -and  Summer-time, 
they  parch  every  thing.  But  the  fouth  and  wefterly 
Winds,  being  ftormy,  and  bringing  Rains  along 
with  them,  are  there  very  hurtful :  however,  it  is 
well  worth  our  Inquiries,  nor  have  we  hitherto  found 
out  by  Experiments  fufficienriy  accurate,  whether 
thefe  Winds  are  detrimental  to  the  nitrous  Matter, 
merely  by  an  exceffive  Moifture,  or  (fuppofing  this 
to  be  prevented)  are  hurtful  to  it  upon  fome  other 
Account. 

440.  Whoever  would  be  pleafed  to  make  Experi- 
ments in  thefe  Matters,  and  to  do  it  eafily,  and  with 
\\tt\t  Apparatus^  might  procure  himfelf  a  Nitre- houfe, 
by  expofing  in  a  proper  Place  (§439.)  the  Matter  in 
which  it  is  (§  438.)  ingendered.  An  Example  will 
clear  this  Point.  Chufe  any  Place  quite  open  to  the 
Air  :  However,  a  Field  or  a  Garden  will  be  beft. 
Upon  the  Area  of  it,  which  muft  be  eight  Foot  long, 
and  as  much  broad  and  deep,  build  a  fmall  Hut  of 
Mud,  having  its  Top  thatched  with  Straw,  and 
floaping,  to  fhelter  it  from  the  falling  Rains  :  Lee 
the  Height  of  it  from  the  Ground  be  fuch,  that  a 
Man  (landing  upright  may  walk  under  the  Roo£ 
Let  a  Door  be  made,  through  which  the  Artificer  may 
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get  into  the  faid  Hut,  and  that  may  be  opened  and 
fhut.     Befides,   leave  here  and  there  in  the  Walls 
fmall  Windows  with  fmall  Shutters  to  them ;  that 
you  may  at  Pleafure  admit  or  keep  off  the  Air  from 
it.     Againft  the  right,  left,  and  hinder- Walls  of  this 
Hut  within,    contrive    fquare  Partitions  too  Foot 
Jong,   as  much  broad,  and  one  Foot  deep,  divided 
with  wooden-Boards  one  Inch  and  a  half  thick.     Fill 
them  with  many  different  Compofitions  ofthe  Things 
mentioned  (§  438)/   By  this  Means,  you  will  be  able 
to  make  feveral  Experiments  upon  this  Matter.     If 
you  make  a  Pafte  with  Mortar  *,   Arties,    or  moift 
Earth,  pouring  Urine  upon  it,  and  fill  one  of  your 
Partitions  therewith  ;    if  befides,    you  water  it  a  fe- 
cond  Time  with  Urine,  when  dry,  and  beat  it  well 
with  a  Stick,   after  every  fuch  watering ;  you  will 
find  in  a  Ihort  Time,  that  Nitre  has  foon  been  ingen- 
dered  in  thefe  filthy  Matters :  For,  unlefs  a  very  fe- 
vere  cold  Seafon  happens,  a  Pound  of  fuch  a  Mais 
will,  in  a  Month  or  two,  contain  about  two  Ounces 
of  Nitre.     Now  the  Method  of  finding  out  whether 
there  is  any  Nitre  in  a  Matrix,  and  what  Quantity 
of  it  lies  hidden  therein,  fhall  be  fhewn  in  the  fecond 
Volume  of  this  Work,  when  we  come  to  the  Opera- 
tions i*. 

441.  Befides,  the  Ores  and  compound  Minerals 
hitherto  (§  305 — 440.)  defcribed,  there  are  fome, 
whofe  Nature  and  Principles  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
known  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  have  any  certain  and  de- 
termined Clafs  affigned  them.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  no  way  belong  to  the 
Claffes  of  fuch  as  yield  precious  Metals.  For  Me- 
tallurgifts  and  Aflayers,  in  all  the  Trials  they  make 
about  Minerals  unknown  to  them,  have  almoft  no 
other  View,  but  that  of  finding  out,  whether  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  &V.  may  be  extracted  out  of  them 

*  Or  the  Rubbifti  of  old  Stone-buildings,  efpecial  ly  where  the 
Cement  hath  been  ftone-Mortar. 

•f-  Salt-petre  is  brought  to  us  in  the  greateft  Plenty  from  the  Eaft- 
ladles t  but  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  may  not  be  found  native 
in  thofe  Countries. 
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with  Benefit :  and  when  the  Negative  is  the  Cafe,  they 
moft  commonly  forbear  from  any  further  Inquiry.  For 
this  Reafon,  there  has  been  hardly  any  Mineral  hither- 
to found,  that  went  not  through  a  ftrift  Trial  in  the 
fame  View.  There  are  even  a  great  many  compound 
Minerals, among  fuch  as  have  been  afcribed  to  certain. 
Clafles,  which  are  known  only  in  part,  and  not  at  all 
thoroughly.  Of  this  Kind  are,  for  Inftance,  the 
Haemitites  or  Blood-ftone  (§  349).  The  filamentous 
ftriated  iron-Ore  (§  353).  The  fhining,  fcaly, 
flriated  iron-Ore  (§3^2).  The  native  Manganefe 
(§  35J)  &c'  the  Principles  of  which  are  not  known, 
except  that  Part  of  them  only,  that  turns  into  Iron. 
For  this  Reafon,  the  Iron  which  moft  commonly  con* 
ftitutes  the  major  Part  of  the  Pyrites,  has  long  been 
a  Secret  to  the  Ancients,  who  only  regarded  the  Cop- 
per envelopped  in  it :  whence,  the  many  Names  gi- 
ven to  many  Pyrites  are  almoft  all  derived  from 
Copper  •,  till  at  laft  fome  of  the  Moderns,  efpecially 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Henckel>  gave  us  a  compleat  Analytic 
of  them  in  his  Book  cited  (§  399)  above. 

442.  Among  the  Minerals  not  yet  examined 
(§441),  that  which  chiefly  deferves  our  Confiderati- . 
on  is,  the  Molybdana,  or  otherwife  called  Cerujfa  ni- 
gra^  Plumbum  marinum^  in  Englifh  Wad  or  black- 
Lead,  in  German  tftHafftt'lBle? :  it  mult  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Galaena,  or  Steel-grained  lead-Ore 
(§373),  which  though  commonly  called  by  the  fame 
Name,  yet  is  altogether  different  from  it  *.  The 
black-Lead  is  a  Mineral  of  a  lead  Colour,  confiding 
of  fmall  fhining  Scales,  foft,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  fcraped 
with  a  Knife.  It  is  much  heavier  than  the  glimmer- 
Stones  (§31.  N°  7),  of  which  it  has  almoft  the  whole 
Texture :  it  feels  much  like  Soap,  and  its  rubbing 

*  Formerly,  the  almoft  only  Mine  for  black-Lead  was  in  Bar-- 
rcwdals,  near  Kejhvick  in  Cumberland ;  but  a  very  large  rich  Mine 
of  it  was  fince  found  out  at  Tantiufquh  in  New-Englannd  by  the 
famous  Governor  Wintrhop,  at  his  firft  fettling  that  Country.  The 
afbrefaid  Mine  is  at  this  Day  part  of  the  Eftate  of  his  Grandfon  and 
Heir  John  Wintbrop,  Efq;  it  is  found  by  the  Curious  to  contain  a 
great,  &&1  °f  Silver. 
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443.  *T« HOSE  A&ions Which  chartge theObje&r*- 
X    of  the  Art,  according  to  the  Rulfts  it  prti'* 
fcribes,  and  by  Means  of  the  Inftruments  itemjployV 
are  called  by  Chemifts  Operations.  v 

444,  All  the  Changes  juft  (§  443.J  mentioned  are '] 
effected  by  Solution  and  Conjunction  j  fo  that'Wliat- : 
ever  the  Chemift  does,  may  in  general  be  ealliy*re-:) 
ferredto  thefe  two  Clafles,  nor  can  a  third  Specibs:  of J 
Mutation  be  imagined,  notwithftandinfi  all  fohie  cattj 
fay..  -i    ^,. 

445.' As  thfe  Art  of  Affixing  confifts  in'  k  teflj* 
made  Separation  of  Minerals,  efpeciklly  of  'Mbta!*;1* 
and  in  a  Divifion  from  each  other  (§  1.)  of  tfife  feW^1 
ral  cohftitucht  Parts  of  them,  that  the  Qgahmy  antf* 
Quality  of  each  in  particular  may  be  knowh  V  \iW 
pUin,;  fhat'thofe  Operations,  which  i)cJohg't(>  tltej 

*  Black-Lead  u  of  great  Ufe  for  making  Cra'cibltt  which  bbi- 
the  ftrdt^dl  Fire;    the  Powder  of  It  raixt  with  WimUbMj*m 
mate*  a  good  tut*  for  coatiog  Veffdircmt  with, .  and.  it  if  •  of  ^«KT 
Ufe^jnoq^yh^-br^FJaaadcxii  whovfub  over  theJafifa  ojf.thdr 

Moulds  with  it.  /     '      ~  *    4  *  ' 
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genera!  Oafs  of  Solution  (§  444)  appertain  (tri&ly 
and  primarily  to  this  Place  ;  and  that  the  others 
•which  are  performed  by  the  Aflayer,  are  only  fecon- 
dary  or  auxiliary  Operations. 

446.  As  therefore  Conjun&ions  are  to  be  confidered 
(§  445-)  here  as  only  fecondary ;  one  may  eafily  ap- 
prehend, that  the  docimaftrcal  Operations  cannot  be 
divided  in  general  into  Solutions  and  Conjunctions, 
as  chemical  Operations  are.     Nay,  any   Operation 
performed  by  a  Chemift  or  an  Affiyer,  commonly 
has  the  Effed  of  both  the  Solution  and  the  Conjun- 
ction ;  fo  that  no  Solution  can  ever  be  performed  with- 
out a  new  Conjun<5tion,  nor  any  Conjundtion  without 
a  Solution,     For  Inftance,  while  heterogeneous  Bo- 
dies are  feparated  from  Gold  and  Silver  by  Salifica- 
tion, do  not  the  Particles  of  Gold  and  Silver  melt 
together  into  a  {greater  Bulk?  Likewife,  do  not  the 
Bodies  feparated,   either   of  their  own  Accord,  or 
with  an  Addition  of  fome  fcorifying  Body,  melt  to- 
gether into  Glafc,  and  thus  join  again   in  another 
Manner?  It  will  then  be  very  wifely  done,  always  to 
be  attentive  to  either  of  thefe  Effefts  in  any  Operatioa 
whatfoever,  and  to  derive  the  Differences  and  Deno- 
minations of  the  Operations  from  the  principal  of  the 
faidEffe&s,  and  from  theDiyerfity  of  the  Apparatus 
of  the  Inftruments  (Chap.  IF.  and  III),  by  which  the 
Changes  to  be  effe&ed,  are  made  in  the  Objcds 
(Chap.  L  and  IV)  of  the  Art. 

447.  But  there  is  hardly  any  chemical  Operation, 
which  is  not  fometimes  neceffary  to  be  performed  in 
the  Art  of  Aflaying.  There  are  many  on  the  con- 
-trary,  which  are  peculiar  to  aflaying  alone.  There- 
fore, we  (hall  here  give  a  general  View  of  thofe 
Which  belong  properly  to  it,  or  of  thofe  which,  tho* 
taken  from  Chemiftry  at  large,  are  neverthdvfs  very 
*  frequently  ufed  by  Aflayers;  and  (hall  then  add  (hort 
Descriptions  of  each  of  them  in  particular,  derived 
from  their  primary  Differences,  their  Effedts,  and  the 
Methods  uled  in  performing  them  ;  that  any  Novice 
in  this  Art  may  thus  be  eafily  Jed  to  the  Pra&iee,' 
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when  we  (hall  attempt  to  propofe  in  a  more  exad 
and  clear  Manner,  fpecial  Obfervations  upon  every 
individual  Operation. 

448.  Every  primary  docimaftical  Operation  may, 
on  Account  of  its  Effeft,  be  called  Solution  (§444); 
fince,  in  every  Operation,  the  Menftrua*  among 
which  I  think  the  Air  and  Fire  have  a  right  to  be 
claflfed,  effeft  a  true  Solution,  by  interpofing  them- 
felVes .  between  the  Particles  of  the  Objefts  to  be 


changed. 


Now  a   doci- 
maftical  So-  * 
lution  is  ei- 
ther 


Dry. 


or 


Fuji  on. 

Vitrification, 

Scarification. 

Compelling. 

ReduBion. 

Amalgamation, 

Sublimation. 

Cementation. 


Roafiing. 
Calcination, 
Eliquation. 
Precipitation  by  Fufion. 


Thefe  may  be  called  al. 
mojt  UaivcrlaJj  be- 
caufe  thty  diffolve  ei- 
ther the  vbole  M*fs, 
or  at  Uaft  by  much  the 
greater  Part  tf  the 
Subject  m  tUnd. 


We    may    call    theft 
Partial,  as  they  all  dif- 
'folve  but  one  Fart  of 
the  SubjeB  in  Hood. 


Jioifi 


Flumation. 
Edulcoration. 
ghiartation. 
Mo'ift  Precipitation. 


/All  theft  ate  Partial, 
>  and  ft f  orate  fame  Parti 
\  from  the  others. 


449.  When  the  Cohefion  of  a  folid  Body  is  fo  di- 
minifhed  by  the  Strength  of  the  Fire,  as  that  it  may 
become  fluid  ;  then  it  is  faid  to  be  in  Fufion^  or  melt- 
ed ;  and  the  Action  itfelf,  whereby  this  EffeA  is  pro- 
duced, is  called  Fufion  or  Meltings  which  is  the  molt 
frequent  among  the  Operations,  that  are  proper  to  the 
Art  of  Aflaying. 

450.  All  the  fixt  Bodies  hitherto  known  in  the 
Nature  of  things,  may  be  brought  into  (§  449.)  Fu- 
fion ;  with  this  Difference  however,  that  fome  melt  of 
themfelves  in  the  Fire,  and  fome  not,  unlefs  you  add 
to  them  a  diflblvingBody,  that  is,  a  Flux  (§  z  59 — 1 66.) 
There  are  alfo  many  among  the  volatile  Bodies,  that 

may 


'  •* 
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451^  When  a  Body  melted  :'$'44{£)  had  gtown 

*  *  cfcM*  fc*€tftfi&  brittle*  >&&+  XJO0difiblubIeiy boater, 

«  aftd-rflclt^a^airt  ^heii^>a£di:d[  the  Kiccuxhoh  it  is 

^4&\kd  Q^Vandtht  C^^ciori  which  chang^x.it  in 

■  • »:  45a>  Thj*  Vitrificarfem,(§  451.)  is  maido  itfebf  by 
-Aletalhirgifts,-  to  -ihe'End^  :'that  any.  Mml.wripH- 
foned  in  a  folid  Body,  may  on  account  of  its: ^Weight . 
. .dcfoeAd  a»dvXep^irate  itfelf  therefrom  :  and  when. the- 
-Metal  icfelf  aflijmes  the  Appearance  of  Glafs,    this 
Opera tfoti  is  technically  called  Scorification%  in  Ger- 
s\irjan  J^ftT^acfeling  ;   and  the  Glafs  thus  produced  is 
v  ^called.  Scoria     in    German  ^fijlacfee,     in    Englifli 
Drifts   "-  *  .-• 

453.  All  fixed  Bodies  experience  the  fame  (§452.) 
Alteration,  not  totally  excepting  even  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver.  .  There  are,  alfo  among  the  volatile  Bodies,  fome 
v  that  can  be  fixed,   and  which  afiume  the  Form  of 
Glafs  again,  by  adding  fixing  Bodies  to  them. 

Scholion.     They  alfo  call  Scoria  that  faline  Mafsy 
which  is  produced  by  melting  Metals  and  Oresy  together, 
with  faline  (§  159 — 166),   and  reducing  Fluxes  :  Nor 
r  oughts  however \  the  Word  Scoria  be  then  underjlood  of 
all  this  Mafsy  but  only  of  the  vitrified  Particles  which- 
adhere  between  the  fmall  Maffes  of  the  Saltsy  and  which 
'^may  be  feparated  from  them  by  a  Diffiluthn  in  Water •, 
'\sand  by  Filtration. 
-  v  454.  It  is- oftentimes  proper,  to  make  the  Scorifi- 

*  "cation  (§4^2.)  in  a  Veffelv  that  may  abforb  the  Scoria 
"9tieIfV  and-retain  the  metallick  Part.  In  this  Cafe,  it 
n  is  calldd  Coppelling.      The  Tells  and  aflvVeflels 

mentioned  (§  168,  184,  185,)  are  defighed,  for  this 
1  Operation.1 
:  !  455.  It  iV  then  felf-evident,  that  a  great  Attenua- 

*  tibri  of  the  Scoria  is  requifite,  that  it  may  be  able' to 

*  pafs  throtigh  the  Veflel.  Nor  is  there  any  fitter-Body 
for  thb.Purpofe  than  Lead,  which  by  its^felf  under- 
going a  tikte  Attenuation  in  the  Fire  *  for  thi*  Re*- 

fon 
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foft  difpofes  to  the  fame  Attenuation  ther  other  Bodies 
to  be  reduced  into  fo  fubtile  a  Scoria. 

456.  There  are  Earths,  which  turn  into  Metal, 
by  being  intimately  joined  with  an  inflammable  Prin- 
ciple: As  Metals  deftroyed,  and  changed  into  Scoria 
or  Allies,  ire,  by  their  Union  with  the  fame  Matter, 
again  reftored  to  their  metallick  Form.  This  Ope- 
ration is  called  Redu&ion. 

457.  All  Metals  and  femi-Metals  may  be  reduced 
by  this  Method  (§  456),  except  Zink  5  which  being 
burnt  to  Aflies  admits  of  no  Redu&ion.  However, 
the  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Silver  was  never  radically 
diffolved  by  any  Experiment  hitherto  known  ; 
wherefore,  both  thefe  Metals  need  not  be  reduced  by 
the  Addition  (§45<5.)of  Phlogifton. 

CorolL  Therefore,  we  muft  upon  no  Account  refer 
to  this  Clafs,  that  Reduction  by  which  the  foreign 
Bodies,  which  do  but  conceal  the  metallick  Form, 
are  taken  away.  For  Inftance,  Sulphur,  Arfenick, 
Salts,  6fc. 

458.  The  Obfervations  to  be  made  concerning 
Amalgamation,  are  already  clearly  hinted  {%6$ — 68), 
by  what  was  faid,  when  We  treated  of  Mercury  con- 
fidered*  as  a  Menjlruutn. 

459.  When  you  are  to  join  to  &  folld  fixt  Body,  by 
Vapour,  another  that  is  volatile,  the  Vapours  muft 
be  confined,  left  they  (hould  be  too  eafily  diflipated 
iti  the  Air ;  and  the  Body  itfelf  which  is  to  be  pene- 
trated,  muft  be  fo  placed,    that  the  Vapours  very 
much  agitated  by  the  Fire,  may  as  it  were  continu- 
ally lick  it  *.     The  Manner  of  producing  them  has 
been  already  (§  153.)  explained,  when  we  fpoke  of 
the  menftrual  Acids,  which  are  to  be  applied  in  this 
Manner  to  Bodies,  efpecially  to  Metals.    Therefore, 
as  thefe  Things  are  very  ftriftly  joined  to  our  Sub- 
jeft,  they  muft  of  Courfe  be  repeated.    But  as  they 
moft  commonly,  in  this  Operation,  lay  firft  one  Stra- 
tum of  the  diflblving  Menftruum,  reduced  into  Pow- 

•  Pifs  ii fchtly  over  it. 

der, 
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r,  and  lightly  moiftened,  and  then  another  Stratum 
of  the  Body  to  be  difiblved,  upon  the  foregoing,  and 
then  again  one  Stratum  of  the  Menftruom,  and  ib 
on  ;  Aflayers,  on  this  Account,  have  called  this  Oper- 
ation Cementation,  from  the  Analogy  it  has  with  thd 
Works  of  Mafons,  when  they  make  Walls. 

460.  H&wevef ,  there  are  other  volatile  Bodies  bef- 
fides  acid  Menftrua  (§  153.)  that  are  joined  In  thte 
fame  Manner  (§  459.)  to  hxt  Bodies.    For  Inftance* 
if  fuch  a  Unioh  cannot  be  made  otherwife,  than  by 
Means  of  a  ftrong  and  loftg-Iafting  Fire,  that  may 
diffipate  the  volatile  Parts,  then,  byufing  a  Cemen- 
tation, the  volatile  MenftruUm,  to  which  you  fome- 
times  add'fome  fixing  Body,  is  rendered  capable  of 
fuftaining  a  more  violent  Fife  without  evaporating, 
the  free  Aftion  of  the  Air  being  flopped  y  and  the 
Body  itfelf  which  is  thus  to  be  difiblved,  being  alft* 
attenuated,  and  more  opened  by  the  fame  A&ion  of 
the  Fire,  is  extremely  well  difpofed  to  receive  foon 
the  volatile  Mcnftruum.  Thus  Arfenick  and  Sulphur 
are  conveniently  united  with  Iron  and  Copper,  and 
are  eafily  corroded  by  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Acid,  td 
which  they  refift  more  obftinately  at  other  Time*. 
Pure  Iron  impregnated  in  this  Manner  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  Phlogifton,  changes  into  Steel :  for  the 
Action  of  the  Air  being  flopped  in  this  Operation, 
there  are  hardly  any  Bodies  totally  deprived  of  their 
Phlogifton  by  the  Violence  of  the*  Fire.     Char-coals 
are  fo  leaft  of  any  *,  becaufe*  though  they  were  evef 
fo  minutely  pulverized,  they  fuft&in  for  whdle  Day* 
together  the  moft  violent  Fire,  in  a  Veffel  which  is 
but  negligently  covered,  yet  without  being  quite  burnt 
to  Afhes.    But  you  will  in  vain  expert  the  Effect 
defired,  unlefs  you  ufe  an  exaft  Regimen  of  the  Fire 
in  thefe  Operations. 

461.  There  are  fome  Bodies  fixt  of  themfelves, 
which  ifiay  be  rendered  volatile,  by  adding  volatile 
Bodies  to  them  ;  fo  that  they  are,  by  different  De- 
grees of  Fire,  refolved  into  dry  Vapours.  If  Vapour* 
thus  produced  colled  together,  when  you  oppofe  to 

them 
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them  the  cold  Surface  of  a  folid  Body,  that  they  may 
apply  themfelves  to  it,  they  are  called  Sublimates, 
and  the  Operation  itfelf  Sublimation :  but  they  are 
chiefly  and  efpecially  called  Sublimates,  when  they 
Form  a  folid  Cruft ;  and  when  they  remain  only  un- 
der the  Form  of  a  fine  Powder,  they  are  called 
Flowers.  The  Sublimation  is  performed  either  in 
clofe  Veffels  (which  Method  is  fufficiently  explained 
in  almoft  all  the  Writings  of  Chemifts),  or  in  an 
open  Air,  in  which  Cafe  it  is  particularly  called  ei- 
ther Geber  or  Glauber's,  Sublimation.  The  latter  is 
not  indeed  very  common,  but  chiefly  known  among 
Metallurgifts,  in  molt  of  the  Operations  of  which  it 
is  always  made  ufe  of,  while  thefe  Vapburs  apply 
themfelves  to  the  Walls  and  Funnels  of  Furnaces, 
and  form  the  Scurfs    and  Flowers  of  the  Furnaces 

(§«9)- 

462.  Sublimations  are  alfo  made  very  well  in  clofe 

Veffels,  by  the  firft  Method  (§461)  ;  efpecially  if 
your  glafs- Veffels  are  capable  of  bearing  the  Fire : 
But  there  are  many  Foffils,  which,  though  you  ufe 
the  violenteft  Fire,  yet  prove  very  refractory  in  clofe 
Veffels ;  fo  that  you  can  do  but  very  Tittle,  or  even 
nothing  at  all  with  them.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
are  by  the  fecond  Method  called  Geber's,  prefemly 
refolved  into  abundant  Vapours,  in  an  open  Fire, 
which  muft  be  blown  very  gently  •,  as  it  is  eafy  to 
experience  in  the  Calamine,  in  the  feveral  Tutties, 
and  the  like.  But  that  this  Sublimation  may  be  made 
perfectly,  and  the  Flowers  and  Sublimates  be  exa&ly 
colle&ed  ;  a  particular  Apparatus  is  required,  which 
may  be  very  conveniently  made  in  the  following 
Manner :  Inftead  of  the  Funnel  (§  239.  N°  4),  put 
upon  the  Cover  of  the  melting  Furnace  a  large  earth- 
en Pot,  not  glazed  within,  of  a  round  Figure,  hav- 
ing at  Bottom  four  or  five  Holes  almoft  one  Inch  in 
diameter  ;  in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  wide  Orifice  of 
the  faid  Pot  inverted,  may  be  received  into  the 
Mouth  of  the  Cover,  and  the  Bottom  of  it  look  up- 
wards :  then  put  upon  this  Pot  in  an  inverted  Situa- 
tion 
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tion  another  of  the  fame  Kind,  fomewhat  fmaller, 
bored  at  Bottom  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  firft  Pot 
which  was  fet  on  the  Cover :  You  may,  if  there  is 
any  Neceflity,  put  upon  this  fecond  Pot  a  third 
of  the  fame  Kind,  and  in  the  fame  Manner :  Secure 
the  Joints  of  the  Cover  and  Pots  on  the  outfide,  with 
Lute  not  very  tenacious,  that  the  Pots  may  be  eafily 
taken  away  and  feparated.  The  Pots,  or  other  Vef- 
fels  adapted  to  this  Ufe,  are  commonly  called  Aludu- 
lior  Aludels. 

463.  Roofing,  called  in  German  Koffett,  is  when 
volatile  Bodies  are  feparated  from  fixt  ones  by  the 
combined  Aftionof  Fire  and  Air. 

Coroll.  Therefore  this  Operation  agrees  with  the 
Sublimation  (§461,  462),  when  a  volatile  Body  re- 
folved  in  Vapours,  is  collefted  :  becaufe,  after  this 
Manner,  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  are  extra&ed  out  of 
a  great  many  Ores,  and  are  refined. 

464,  But  this  Separation  (§  463.)  is  fometimes  dif- 
ficult enough  ;  when,  for  Inftance,  the  whole  com- 
pound Body  melts  in  almoft  the  fame  Degree  of 
Fire,  that  is  neceflary  to  caufe  a  volatile  Body  t&be 
diffipated  in  the  Air.  Therefore,  it  is  chiefly  necef- 
fary  at  that  Time,  1.  Previoufly  to  pound  a  little  the 
Body  to  be  roafted,  that  its  Surface  contiguous  to  the 
Air  may  be  increased :  (2.)  A  gentle  Fire  is  required : 
(3.)  A  freer  Accefs  of  the  Air,  which  is  the  Vehicle 
of  Vapours.  (4.)  When  the  Body  roafting  grows 
into  large  Clots,  the  Surface  of  it  muft  be  reftored  to 
its  former  Extent,  by  repeating  the  pounding. 
(5.)  It  is  neceflary  that  the  Matter  be  fpread  wide, 
and  never  collected  in  a  Heap.  Bodies  refra&ory  in 
the  Fire,  are  more  eafily  roafted  :  for  you  may  con- 
ftantly  ufe  a  great  Fire  to  them,  nor  need  you  repeat 
the  Operation  fo  often.  However,  you  muft  always 
take  Care,  that,  while  the  volatile  Bodies  are  diffi- 
pating,  they,  at  the  fame  Time,  do  not  take  fome- 
thing  from  the  fixt  ones  (§  461).  For  this  happens 
in  a  great  many  Cafes,  when  you  ufe  too  impetuous 

a  Fire 
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a  Fire  in  the  Beginning :  to  prevent  this,  they  ufe 
fornetimes  to  add  fome  fixing  Body ;  of  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  in  a  more  fpecial  Manner,  in  its  proper 
Place. 

465.  Calcination  differs  little  from  roafting 
(§463,  464),  as  to  the  Manner  of  operating,  but 
only  with  regard  to  the  Aim  of  it.  For  in  Calcina- 
tion (though  this  be  often  attended  with  the  DUfipa- 
tion  q(  the  Volatiles)  they  only  have  Regard  to  die 
fine  Comminuting  of  the  Body.  Therefore,  by  Means 
of  this  Operation,  the  Body  falls  prefently  into  Duft, 
under  the  Fire  itfelf  of  the  Calcination,  or  at  leaft 
fplits  eafily,  when  a  jnoift  Air,  or  Water,  comes  af- 
terwards in  the  Way  5  which  happens  in  Lime-Hones: 
Anpther  Effeft  of  Calcination  is,  that  pliant  Bodies 
affurpe  a  brittle  Texture,  as  may  be  obferved  in  Me- 
tals ;  and  that  the  hardeft  Bodies  may  be  fplit,  and 
thus  be  afterwards  more  eafily  brpken  in  Pieces  :  In 
which  Cafe,  it  is  often  ufeful  all  of  a  fudden  to  pour 
cold  Wat^r  upon  calcined  Bodies,  even  when  they 
are  hot  to  the  utmoft  Degree.  You  have  Inftances 
oS  this  in  Flints,  &c.  Sometimes  the  Calcination  is 
better  performed  by  adding  certain  Helps.  Thus 
Tin  turns  immediately  to  a  Calx  or  to  Afhes,  by  ad- 
ding Lead  to  it,  and  by  Means  of  a  very  ftrong 
Fire. 

CorolL  Thence  it  is  plain,  that  you  muft  ufe  in 
Calcination  the  fame  Manner  of  Operation,  as  in 
roafting  (§  464) ;  becaufe  the  former  is  performed  by 
the  Separation  of  the  volatile  Bodies :  Neverthelefs, 
it  is  not  fo  in  others. 

Scholion.  Both  tbefe  Operations  (§  463,  465.)  are 
moji  commonly  confounded  with  each  other ,  on  account  <f 
their  great  Affinity  5  fo  that  fome times  Calcination  is 
called  Roajling,  &  vice  verfa. 

466.  When  any  Part  of  a  compound  Body  melting 
in  the  Fire,  is  feparated  from  the  Reft,  in  fuch  Man- 
ner, that  one  Part  links  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  other 
fwims  at  Top,   this  Operation  is  called  Precipita- 
tion, 
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tian  by  Fufion,  in  German  SCcotittflt  &C$tttt)n£  *. 

The  inferior,  heavier  Part  is  called  Regulus. 

467.  This  Operation  (§  466.)  almoft  always  re- 
quires the  Addition*  of  fuch  Ingredients,  as  may 
take  away  the  mutual  Connexion  between  the  Parts 
to  be  feparated  5  that  is,  the  menftrual  Virtue,  by 
Means  of  which  one  keeps  the  other  in  a  State  of 
Diflblution.  For  Inftapce,  the  reguline  Part  (§  16.) 
of  Antimony,  and  mineral  Sulphur  (§  138.)  difiolve 
*ach  other  mutually,  and  conftitute  crude  Antimony 
(§  145  J  -,  nor  can  they  be  feparated  from  each  other 
by  Fire  alone,  without  deftroying  the  Regulus :  But 
if  you  add  Iron,  Copper,  Silver,  &c.  which  are 
more  throughly  penetrated  by  Sulphur  (§  147.  Co- 
roll.  3),  and  are  thus  reduced  to  the  State  of  Ore 
(§  3  32)  *  then  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  is  freed  of 
the  Sulphur ;  and  finks  to  the  Bottom,  as  it  is  hea- 
vier than  the  additional  Bodies  then  joined  to  the 
Sulphur.  Such  a  Precipitation  by  Fufion,  happens 
in  Vitrifications  (§  451),  Salifications  (§  452),  and 
Coppellings  (§  454) ;  while  one  Part  turns  into  Glafs 
or  Drofs,  the  other  metallick  Part,  if  there  is  any, 
keeping  ftill  its  metallick  Form,  is  colleded  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  fpherical  Veffel.  Therefore,  Silver 
and  Gold,  which  are  hardly  fubjeft  to  a  perfeft  Vi- 
trification, do  conftantly  remain,  and  on  this  Ac- 
count, though  they  were  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  Quantity 
in  a  Coppelling,  they  (hew  thcmfelves  very  clearly  to 
the  Eye,  when  the  Scoria  is  abforbed  •,  whereas  fo 
fmall  a  Regulus  of  thefe  Metals  would  have  been  as 
it  were  buried  and  hidden  under  fo  great  a  Quantity 
of  Scoria.  Nor  is  Precipitation  by  Fufion  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  to  obtain  almoft  all  the  other  Metals,  which 
on  this  Account  are  called  imperfect  •,  unlefs,  per- 
haps, you  except  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  native 
Metal,  which,  neverthelefs,  can  hardly  be  railed 
truly  pure.     Befides,  they  are  all  to  be  had  either  in 

*  That  is  dry  Parting,  or  feparating  in  a  dry  Manner,  without 
any  fluid  Menftruum. 

Form 
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"Farm  of  Earth,  or  in  that  of  a  folid  Ore :  in  the  firft 

Cafe,  you  make  Glafs  by  a  bare  Fufion  :   in  the  fe- 
cond,  if  the  Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  which  together 
with  the  metallick  Part  do  conftitute  an   Ore,  are 
fcattered  by  the  Roafting  (§  463.)  the  Ore  deftitute  of 
the  oily  Phlogifton,  becomes  Glafs  in  a  pure  Fire ; 
which  Glafs  may  be  mixt  with  unmetallick  Stones  and 
Earths :  but,  by  adding  Phlogifton  to  it,  this  me- 
tallick Glafs  is  reduced  to  its  metallick  Form,  and 
fo  long  as  it  keeps  under  this  Form,  it  cannot  be 
united  with  the  Glafs  of  the  other  Species,  but  finks 
to  the  Bottom  of  it  •,  except  only  a  very  fmall  Quan- 
tity of  it,  which  is  detained  by  the  Clamminefs  of  the 
Glafs.      Therefore   the  precipitating  Body  here  is 
truly  the  Phlogifton.     For  any  Body  that  takes  away 
the  Connexion,  by  the  Removal  of  which  a  Precipi- 
tation is  operated,  is  called  precipitating,  in  German 

468.  When  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  the  Ores,  or  of 
the  metallick  Mixtures,  that  while  one  Part  of  them 
melts  in  the  Fire,  the  other  more  refra&ory  remains 
ftill  folid,  then  the  firft  melted  in  a  mild  Fire,  flows 
out  of  the  Interftices  of  the  other,  and  is  thus  fepa- 
rated.  Which  kind  of  Separation  is  called  Eliquati- 
on,  in  German  ^atgmtng  *. 

469.  The  Perfection  of  this  Operation  (§  468.) 
requires,  1.  the  different  Fluidity  of  the  Parts  that 
conftitute  the  Mafs.  Lead,  for  Inftance,  melts  into 
one  Mafs  with  Copper  in  a  great  Fire  ;  whereas  both 
cannot  diflblve  each  other  in  a  middling  Fire  :  but  if 
the  Mafs  compofed  of  both  Bodies  confounded  toge- 
ther, is  afterwards  expofed  to  a  mild  Fire  on  an  in- 
clined Plane,  then  the  Lead  alone  melts,  and  the 
Copper  become  brittle  and  fpongy,  remains  in  its 
folid  Form.  However,  this  Separation  is  not  fo  per- 
fectly made,  but  there  remains  a  little  Lead  in  the  Cop- 
per, and  a  little  Copper  is  carried  away  by  the  Lead  : 
Wherefore,  it  is  requifite,  for  this  Experiment,  that 

*  In  Englifti  Smelling,  or  rumr>~  ^yvn  the  Ore, 
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tjiefe  Metals  be  not  mixed  together  in  too  fmall  Pro- 
portions :  for  if  one  thoufandth  Part  of  Lead  was 
inixt  with  the  Copper ;  &?  vice  verfa,  the  Eliquation 
defired  would  not  fucceed.  2.  It  is  fometimes  necef- 
iary  to  add  Ingredients,  that  may  either  deftroy  the 
Force  by  which  the  feveral  Parts  cohere  together,  or 
even  fometimes  procure  an  eafier  Flux  of  the  Matter : 
for  the  Mixtures  of  the  other  Metals,  cannot  without 
Additions  be  feparated  by  Eliquation,  as  Copper  and 
Lead  were  juft  faid  to  be.  For  Inftance,  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, and  Copper,  confounded  together,  remain  in 
the  fame  State  in  any  Degtee  of  Fire.  Therefore, 
to  make  the  Eliquation  of  the  Gold  and  Silver,  out 
of  fuch  a  Mixture,  you  mud  ufe  the  fame  Additions 
as  in  the  (§  467.)  Precipitation  by  Fufion.  Sulphur 
added  in  this  Cafe,  does  indeed  difpofe  the  Copper  to 
abandon  the  Gold  and  Silver  :  but  if  thefe  two,  as  it 
xnoft  commonly  happens,  are  mixt  in  a  very  fmall 
Quantity  to  a  very  confiderable  one  of  Copper  ;  then 
you  cannot  yet  obtain  the  Separation  of  them  :  For 
befides,  that  what  we  faid  before  #(§  469.)  concerning 
the  Eliquation  of  Copper  and  Lead,  is  alto  true 
here  ;  Sulphur  does  alfo  render  Copper  fluid,  by  al- 
moft  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire,  by  which  Gold  and 
Silver  are  melted.  Wherefore,  a  confiderable  Quan- 
tity of  Lead  muft  be  added  in  this  Cafe  ;  that  by 
Help  of  it,  the  Gold  and  Silver  may  be  diflblvcd  in 
a  gentle  Fire  ;  and  thus  the  Copper  be  in  a  Manner 
wafhed  out  of  them. 

470.  Both  thefe  (§  466,  468.)  Operations  are  of 
infinite  ufe  in  Metallurgy :  for,  by  Means  of  them, 
minute  Portions  of  Gold  and  Silver,  may,  without 
any  great  Expence  be  feparated  from  a  large  Mafs  of 
other  Metals :  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  poffible 
to  effedt  with  Profit,  by  any  other  Method.  Never- 
thelefs,  thefe  Operations  have  not  been  hitherto  fo  far 
cultivated,  as  that  Precipitation  by  Fufion,  and 
Eliquation  may  fucceed  completely  in  all  Mixtures  of 
Metals :  for  which  Reafon,   Metals  that  are  of  a 
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fmall  Price,  moft  commonly  mull  be  deftroyed,  tft 
obtain  a  Separation. 

471.  We  call  Solutions  moift,  when  a  Body  is  dit 
tributed  through  the  very  minuteft  Particles  of  an 
aqueous,  or  in  great  part  aqueous  Fluid,  in  fuch 
Manner  that  both  may  turn  into  a  Fluid  to  Appear- 
ance homogeneous,  which  goes  through  all  Filters 
without  being  detained  in  them,  and  the  fmalleft  Part 
of  which  contains  in  it  a  proportionable  Quantity  of 
both  the  diffolvent  and  the  difiblved  Body.  The  So- 
lution of  Gold  in  Aqua  Regis  ;  that  of  Silver  in  Aqua, 
Fortis  5  and  that  of  all  Salts  in  plain  Water,  are  fo 
many  fuch  moift  Solutions. 

472.  That  kind  of  moift  Solution,  by  which  Sil- 
ver is  feparated  from  Gold  by  Aqua  Fortis9  is  called 
in  Latin  Quartatio  *,  and  defends  a  particular  Con- 
fideration.  If,  for  Inftance,  Silver  and  Gold  are  con- 
founded in  one  Mafs,  and  the  Gold  is  not.  lels  than 
one  third  Part  of  the  whole  Mafs  with  regard  to  the 
Weight :  then  the»beft  Aqua  Forth  poured  upon  it 
is  not  capable  of  diffolving  the  Silver  :  but  if  you  add 
more  Silver  to  this  Mafs  melting  in  the  Fire ;  then 
indeed  Aqua  Fortis  poured  upon  it,  when  it  is  grown 
cold,  will  corrode  the  SHver  from  it :  which  is  alfo 
the  more  ftrongly  performed,  as  the  Quantity  of  the 
Gold  is  lefs  than  one  third  Part  of  the  whole  Mafs. 
But  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  Aqua  Fortis  dif- 
folves  Silver  mixt  with  Gold  quickly  enough,  when 
the  Gold  conftitutes  but  one,  and  the  Silver  three 
quarter  Parts  of  the  Mafs :  Nay,  if  the  Solution  is 
not  too  impetuoufly  performed,  the  Gold  commonly 
retains  in  fuch  a  Proportion,  without  any  Alteration, 
the  fame  Figure  which  the  whole  Mafs  had  before 
the  Diflblution ;  fp  that  in  this  Cafe  there  is  no  Rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  that  the  Gold  torn  into  minute 
Particles  will  be  diffipated  in  part :  which  can  hardly 
be  prevented,  when  the  Silver  exceeds  the  three 
quarter  Parts  of  the  Mafs  with  regard  to  the  Gold. 

•  In  Englift  Parting* 
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Therefore,  Artificers  make  it  their  Study,  always  to 
obfcrve  exactly  the  Proportion  juft  mentioned  : 
Whence,  the  Reafon  and  Origine  of  die  Name 
Quartatio  f9  is  felf-evident. 

CorolL  Now,  from  what  has  been  faid  (§  471.)  it  is 
eafy  to  conclude,  how  fallacious  the  Examination  is 
made  with  Aqua  Fortis  alone  (§  303.)  of  the  Gold 
that  has  been  rubbed  againft  the  Touch- ft  one. 

473.  Edulcoration  *  is  called  a  kind  of  moift 
(§  471.)  Solution,  when  the  faline  Part  adhering  to 
a  folid  Body  not  diffoluble  in  Water,  is  diflblved  by 
an  aqueous  Fluid  ;  and  then  the  Solution  is  feparated 
from  the  remaining  Solid,  either  by  fubfiding,  or  by 
being  paficd  through  a  Fiitre ;  and  this  is  repeated 
over  and  over,  till  there  remains  no  fenfible  Quantity 
of  the  faline  acrid  Body. 

474,  It  is  proper  in  this  Operation  (§  473.)  to  in- 
large  the  Surface1  of  the  Body  to  be  edulcorated,  by 
pounding  of  it ;  that  the  Solution  may  have  a  fpeedier 
Succefs  :  for  which  Purpofe  indeed,  they  moreover 
break  it  in  Pieces,  or  ftir  it  with  a  Stick  :  That  all 
the  Particles  of  the  Body  to  be  edulcorated,  which 
otherwife  would  fink  to  the  Bottom,  may  on  all  Parts 
be  contiguous  to  the  Particles  of  the  walhing  Fluid  : 
by  which  Artifice  all  Solutions  are  facilitated.  Like- 
wife,  >  boiling  Water  is  fometimes  rcquifite  :  for  the 
Heat,  by  the  inward  Motion  and  Rarefa<5Hon  it  oc- 
cafions,  promotes  in  an  extraordinary  Manner  all  fa- 
line Solutions. 

475.  However,  a  perfeft  Ablution  of  the  Salt,  is 
not  always  obtained  by  this  (§474.)  Method  :  for,  as 
every  Part  of  the  Menftruum,  contains  in  it  a  pro- 
portionable Quantity  of  the  Body  to  be  diflblved 
(§471),  and  there  remains  always  fome  Part  of  the 
Menftruum  in  the  Body  to  be  edulcorated  *.  it  is  as 
evident  as  Light  itfclf,  that  there  remains  at  the  fame 

* 

t  That  2s  literally  tranflated  Fwr*t>hg9  becasfe  the  Gold  011ft 
£3  but  anefoirtb,  when  the  Silver  is  three  fotrtfo, 
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Time  a  proportionable  (Part  of  the  Salt,  anfwering 
to  the  remaining  Quantity  of  the  Menftruum.  Let 
us  take  for  an  Inftance  the  fait,  alkaline,  Afhes  of 
Woods  :  pour  upon  them  hot  Water  ;  make  this 
boil  together  with  them  for  fome  Time  ;  and  then  by 
Decantation  or  Strainings  feparate  the  Lye  from  the 
reft  :  There  will  remain  at  leaft  one  quarter  Part  of 
the  Lye  among  the  Allies  ;  and  of  Courfe  alfo  a  pro- 
portionable fmall  Part  of  the  diflblved  Salt  itfelf: 
pour  frefh  Water  a  fecond  Time,  and  decant  it :  A 
Quantity  of  Salt,  though  much  lefs  confiderable,  will 
for  the  fame  Reafon  again  remain  ;  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  For  which  Reafon,  this  Operation  muft  be 
repeated,  at  leaft  fo  dften  as  that  there  remains  but  a 
very  fmall  and  infenfible  Portion  of  Salt. 

Coroll.  Hence,  the  Reafon  is  plain,  why  CaJzs  of 
Gold  and  Silver  made  with  Acids,  are  fo  frequently 
reduced  with  great  Lofs  :  for  the  Acids  as  yet  ad* 
hering,  being  agitated  by  an  impetuous  and  efpecially 
an  open  Fire,  carry  a  great  Quantity  of  Metal  away 
with  them  -,  not  even  excepting  Aqua  Fortis  itfelf ; 
which  neverthelefs,  is  faid  to  be,  and  in  reality  is  of 
a  fixing  Nature,  but  that  only  with  certain  Limits. 

476.  Precipitation  is  called  moift,  in  German 
JFaUoitg,  when  a  Body,  which  has  been  diflblved 
(S  47 1 0  the  moid  way,  is  again  driven  out  of  the 
Diflblvent,  fo  as  either  to  fwim  in  the  Menftruum,  or 
to  fink  to  the  Bottom  of  it :  which  moft  commonly 
looks  like  Powder  ;  but  the  Separation  of  the  Men- 
ftruum from  the  Body  precipitated,  is  afterwards 
performed  by  either  decanting,  or  filtrating. 

477.  This  Operation  (§  476.)  is  performed,  either 
by  extracting,  or  evaporating  in  a  gentle  Fire,  the 
diflblving  Menftruum  out  of  the  fixt  diflblved  Body  % 
or  by  adding  fuch  a  Body,  as  is  greedily  diflblved  by 
that  Menftruum  :  as  if  one  Metal  diflolved  in  an 
Acid,  is  precipitated  by  another  Metal,  or  by  alka- 
line Salt  5  for  Inftance,  Silver  diflblved  in  Aqua 
Fortis*    precipitated  by  Copper,    Copper  by  Iron, 

Jron  by  Zink,  and  all  Metals  and  Semi-Metals  either 

partly. 
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partly,  or  intirely  by  pot-  Afhes,  volatile  and  urinous 
Salts,  In  Jhort,  a  Precipitation  is  alfo  made  by  pour* 
ing  fuch  Things,  as  cannot  diffolve  the  Body  in  hand, 
either  alone,  or  joined  to  a  Menftruum  that  contains 
the  faid  Body,  or  at  lead  diffolve  it  in  another  Man* 
ner*  or  even  in  a  lefier  Quantity,  than  if  the  Men* 
ftruum  had  at  firft  been  ufed  pure.  In  the  firft  Cafe, 
a  total  Precipitation  is  performed,  as  may  be  feen  in 
the  Precipitation  of  Silver  out  of  Aqua  Fortis,  made 
by  Spirit  of  Salt.  In  the  fecond  Cafe,  a  great  De- 
curbation  and  Precipitation  is  made ;  but  a  fecond 
Solution  foon  follows  :  As  it  happens,  when  Iron  be- 
ing diflblved  in  Aqua  Forth,  you  add  to  it  in  a  pro* 
per  Manner,  a  Liquor  perfe&ly  clear  from  alkaline 
fixt  Salt :  but  then  there  remains  moft  commonly  a 
certain  Part,  which  is  not  perfe&ly  diflblved  a  fecond 
Time.  In  the  third  Cafe,  there  is  but  a  partial 
Precipitation  made :  You  will  have  an  Inftance  of 
this,  if  Mercury  diflblved  in  Aqua  Fortis  faturated 
with  it,  is  precipitated  by  common  or  ammoniac 
Salt,  or  by  their  acid  Spirit.  A  Precipitation  is  alfo 
fometimes  made  by  adding  only  a  Quantity  of  Water 
to  dilute :  Such  is  that  made  with  Regulus  Antimonii% 
diflblved  in  Spirit  of  marine  Salt,  or  in  Aqua  Regii : 
For  thefe  Mcnjtrua  do  not  diffolve  this  fcmi  Metal* 
unlefs  they  are  concentrated. 

478.  All  this  Precipitation  (§  477.)  is  helped  oft 
by  a  moderate  Heat  \  by  Means  of  which  the  preci- 
pitating Body  enters  more  eafily  into  the  Menfiruum. 
Then,  you  muft  have  a  considerable  Quantity  of  Wa- 
ter to  dilute  with,  except  in  the  firftKind  of  Preci- 
pitation :  For  moft  commonly,  the  more  concentrated 
Diflblutions,  aflume  the  Confidence  of  a  Pafte,,  fo 
foon  as  the  precipitating  Body  is  added  to  them  1 
which  hinders  this  from  mixing  equally  with  the 
Solution. 

470.  We  might  annex  to  moift  Solutions  (§  471,) 
the  Elutriation  *,  which  is  made,  when  folid  Bodies 

1 

•  Or  waflung  with  plain  Water. 
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not  diffoluble  in  Water,  arefcpai'ailedfrttttftdi'mliief 
by  Water  very  well  ftirred,  fo  as  that  the  lighter,  to- 
gether with  the  more  fubtil  Ones,  may  be  forced  out 
of  the  Water,  and  the  heavier  and  more  fofid,  that 
is  thofe  which  refift  more,  may  remain  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Veffels.  See  what  was  faid  before  (§33*7.) 
t>f  this  Operation. 


CHAP.        VI. 

OftheEffe&s  and  Ufe  oftbe  Art  of  Assaying. 

* 

480.  TT  H  E  chief  Effeas  of  the  Art  of  Aflaying, 
-I  are  to  purify  Metals,  femi- Metals,  and 
bther  Foflils,  of  all  the  heterogeneous  Bodies  they 
Ure  found  mixt  with  by  Nature,  and  to  feparate  them 
therefrom  :  Nor  has  the  A  flayer  any  other  Aim  in 
all  his  Undertakings,  as  will  more  clearly  appear  in 
our  practical  Part :  For  which  Reafon  we  fhall  not 
at  prefent  defcend  to  Particulars. 

481.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  from  thence  to  con- 
ceive, how  ufeful  and  neceflary  is  that  Air,  which, 
at  the  fame  Time  that  it  confift*  in  the  Knowledge 
and  Separation  of  Minerals,  and  in  the  appropriating 
them  to  the  tJfe.of  Men,  affords  befides  an  infinite 
Number  of  Benefits  to  Chemifts*  Handicrafts,  Phy- 
licians,  Naturalifts,  Metallurgies,  tie.  The  Art 
of  Aflaying  is  nothing  but  Metallurgy  brought  into  a 
narrower  Compaft  :  Therefore,  whoever  has  per- 
ceived the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Latter,  can  never  que* 
ftion  that  of  the  Former,  Fbr  if  the  Properties  and 
Nature  of  a  Mineral  found,  were  not  ptevioufly 
detected  by  docimaftical  Operations  *  Who  would 
dare  to  be  at  fp  confiderable  Charges,  for  the  making 
of  a  greater  Apparatus  ?  Which  muft  be  chiefly  un- 
derftodd  of  Silvers  and  of  the  Gold  Concealed  in  it* 
Becaufe  thefe  Metals  are  moft  commonly  fo  inti- 
mately 
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Kutely  adherent  to  other  Metals,  that  they  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  bare  Sight. 

482.  Befides,  Aflaying  is  neoeflary  to  the  other 
Arts,  wherein  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mixture  or 
Purenefs  of  Minerals,  as  well  as  the  Purifying  of  them* 
or  the  fcveral  Compofitions  thereof,  are  require^. 
For  this  Reafoh,  its  Ufefulnefs  is  very  great,  chiefly 
in  that  Part  of  Phyfick  called  the  Materia  Medica  : 
fiecaufe  there  are  a  great  many  Minerals  made  ufe  of 
in  Medicines:  Therefore,  a  Phyfician  mud  know 
them,  as  fo  many  Inftruments  of  his  Art :  Unlefs  he 
will  run  an  equal  Chance,  of  either  hurting  or  doing 
Good,  or  even  of  doing  nothing  at  all.  This  will 
be  eafily  granted  by  every  one  that  knows,  how  fc- 
cretly  the  mod  poifonous  Minerals,  fuch  as  Arfenicfc, 
Copper,  Lead,  fcfr.  lie  hidden  in  all  the  Species  of 
Mjnerals :  So  that  al)  of  them,  whatever  they  may 
be,  ought  to  be  previously  committed  to  the  ftrifteft 
docimaftical  Examination,  before  they  are  received 
into  the  Shops  of  Apothecaries* 

483.  But  they  above  all  beftow  their  Trouble  in 
vain,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  docimaftical  Art, 
yet  attempt  to  make  chemical  Operations,  as  thefe, 
among  other  Particulars,  have  in  view  both  the  Per- 
fe&ion  of  Metals,  and  a  thorough-Knowledge  of 
them.  Nor  is  there  any  more  ridiculous  Thought, 
than  to  pretend  to  bring  Metals  to  a  greater  Degree 
of  Perfection  and  Purenefs,  and  at  the  fame  Time  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  common  Knowledge  of,  and  the 
Manner  of  feparating  them,  a  Title  they  give  to  the 
dociroaijtical  Art*.  NVhence  it  is  no  wonder,  th^t 
Qua,cks  and  Boaters  very  frequently  fpend  grqit 
Riches  about  the  moil  trifling  Operations. 

^84.  The  utility  of  Aflaying  extends  alfo  to  t^e 
Art  of  'making  Gfafs.  When  any,  for  Inftance,  has 
a  Mind  to  make  Glaffes  of  the  Colour  of  Jewels  f. 

*  By  way  of  Contempt. 

f  Thus  are  made  the  Paps  for  imitating  antique  Genu :  and 
on  t^«^niiibewWc  Ar\of  Ettmtlmg.  "*-   ' 
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For,  in  order  to  this,  the  Calxs  of  Metals  are  moft 
commonly  neceffary  :  Becaufe,  the  Calx  of  every 
Metal,  even  the  ieaft  Quantity  of  it,  tinges  Glafie* 
with  a  fpecifick  Colour.  Therefore,  that  you  may 
with  Certainty  produce  the  Colour  defired :  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  your  Metals  be  of  the  utmoft  Purenefs : 
Now,  this  can  never  be  effe&ed  without  docimaftical 
Operations :  For,  when  but  one  thoufandth  Part  of 
Metal  mixes  to  the  Tritt  of  which  Glafs  is  made, 
that  is  to  the  Mixture  of  Salts  and  Flints,  to  which 
Litharge  or  lead-Calx  is  fometimes  added,  your 
Glafs  is  immediately*  tinged  with  fome  Colour, 
whereas  it  was  to  have  none,  but  be  quite  cryftalline.  ' 
But  if  you  are  willing  to  give  your  Glafs  a  certain 
Colour,  to  be  produced  by  the  Addition  of  one  or 
many  Metals,  another  Metal  mixt  with  it  in  ever  fa 
fmall  a  Quantity,  changes  it  entirely  ;  hence  it  is  fo 
very  difficult  to  give  the  pureft  ruby-Colour  to 
Glafles. 

485.  But  the  Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Aflkying, 
is  like  wife  abfolutely  neceffary,    in  the  making  of 

{>hyfical  Experiments*  efpecially  fuclras  have  a  Re- 
ation  to  the  Nature  of  Fire,  and  its  Effefts  upon 
mineral  Bodies  :  That  you  may  know,  whether  the 
Body  under  Trial  is  pure,  or  no :  Unlefs  you  have  a 
Mind  to  indicate  an  uncertain  Caufe  for  a  certain 
one,  and  to  fee  always  fome  new  Event  retaking 
from  the  Repetition  of  the  fame  Experiment.  I 
might  here  al  ledge  many  Reafons,  to  demonftrate 
this  Affertipn :  Were  I  not  obliged  either  to  call  in 
Queftion  with  great  Reafon,  or  intirely  to  annihilate 
thofe  Experiments,  which  are  fo  much  valued  by  the 
Multitude,  and  illuftrated  with  Speculations  which 
their  Authors  are  extremely  fond  of.  But  a  Wdfi 
to  the  Wife  is  enough  / 
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Wherein  the  Manner  of  performing  the  doci- 

maftical  Proceflea  is  taught. 

% 

Prehmnary  Difcourft. 

CHemifts  call  Proceffes  thofe  Apparatus*s,  by 
which  they  perform  thofe  Aft  ions,  whereby 
certain  determined  Changes  are  produced  in 
the  Obje&s  of  their  Art.  Therefore  they  have  been 
in  another  Place  (Part  I.  §  443*)  called  Operations. 
For  as  a  Ample  A&ion,  when  alone,  cannot  always 
cffeft  the  defired  Change  \  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that,  not  only  Ample  Operations,  but  alfo  many  of 
them  combined  together  in  a  thoufand  different  Man- 
ners, are  comprehended  in  the  Proceffes.  Whence  it. 
happens,  that  fb  great,  nay,  an  infinite  Number  of 
Proceffes  may  be  compofed  of  the  few  Operations  we 
have  (Part  1.  Chap.  V.)  mentioned  :  For  according 
as  thefe  are  variopfly  employed  and  managed  about 
she  6me  Siibjeft,  So  there  are  many  various  Proceffes 

occafioned. 
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occafioned,  and  as  many  Effects  produced  upon  the 
Objeft  ;  though  thcfe  different  Series  of  Operations 
do  not  always  anfwer  the  Intention  of  the  Artificer. 
Therefore,  as  the  Change  of  the  Subjedfc,  which  is 
our  chief  Purpofe,  cannot  be  perfe&ed  in  the  Pro- 
ceffes  by  a  fimple  Operation  ;  it  is  evident,  that  we 
cannot  here  proceed  according  to  that  Series  which 
we  have  given  (Part  I.   §  448),    in  the  Table  of 
Qperatio&s  \  partly,  becaufe,  in  t{ie  proceeding,  the 
greateft  Skill  confifts,  in  chufing  the  Operations  necef- 
tfary  for  the  Change  proportionably  to  the  Variety 
of  the  Subject,  and  ^e  Intention,  and  in  compofing 
therp  fyitahly  %    wl^ic^  cannot  be .  done,  whep  any 
Frocefs  is  refolvedf  into  its  fimple  Operations,  and 
thcfe  afterwards  grammatically  referred  to  one  and 
the  fame  Clafs  :    Partly,  becaufe  a  great  many  che- 
mical Operations,    not  properly  belonging  to  our 
Subjed,  nor  even  mentioned,  are  often  made  ufe  of 
in  a  fubfidiary  Manner  \  for  Inftance,  Diftillations, 
Evaporations,  Crystallizations,  and  the  like.     For, 
in  tne  Explication  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  doci* 
snaftical  Proccfles,  our  chief  Regard  muft  be,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  Underftanding  rather  than  the  Memory  of 
Beginners  ;   that  it  may  be  an  eafy  Matter  for  them 
to  imitate  the  Procefles  explained  to  them.   We  gain 
the  firft  of  thefe  Ends,  by  giving  the  firft  Rank  to 
thofe  Procefles,  which  being  of  therafelves  intelligi- 
ble, require  not  the  Knowledge  of  the  following, 
but  are  rather  of  Help,  for  the  better  Underftanding 
of  them,  or  at  lead  frppofe  nothing  of  what  fol- 
lows, that  may  not  immediately  be  explained  in  a  few 
Words,  or  be  underftood  from  what  precedes,  by 
Help  of  a  fhort  Theory.    Likewife,-  tbofc  that  aue 
more-eafy'to  be  done,  muft  as  much  as  poffihle  be  put 
before  the  more  difficult.  Then,  if  many  Operations 
are  required  for  producing  the  Efieft,  it  will  be  prp- 
r  todivide  the  whole  Apparatus  into  fbmeProcefle*, 
eft,   being  fo  numerous,  they  fhoi)ld:  perplex  one 
another  ;  and*  as  much  as  poffihle,  to  confider  fepa- 
ratefy  the  different  Changes,  afitey  iijrtitig  defbfflfi 
*  them 
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them  feparately.    For  the  fame  Piirpofe,  likewife, 
we  ftall  fubjoin  to  the  Defcripcioto  of  every  Apparatus* 
the  feveral  Manners  of  proceeding,  and  every  Thing 
moreover  to  be  ohferved  *  left  all  thefe  Things  being 
cHfperfed,  fliould  avert  the  Attention  from  the  De- 
scription itfelf  of  the  Work,  or  puzzle  the  Beginner. 
But,  it  will  not  always  be  poffible  to  fulfill  every  one 
of  the  Rules  hitherto  eftablilhed  ;    bepaufe  the  Firft 
arid  Second  chiefly,  will  now  and  then  bear  an  Ex- 
ception, to  avoid  a  greater  Inconvenience.'    For  this 
Reafon,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  give  the  firft 
Ranfc  to  the  more  fimple  Process,  becaufe  they  are 
performed    with  greater  Difficulty  •,    nor    to    give 
it  always  to  the  ihtire  eafy,  beciufe  they  require  a  pre- 
vious Knowledge  of  fome  of.  the  foregoing  to  be 
brought  to  their  Perfe&ion,     We  muft  then  be  al- 
lowed, to  feleft  feveral  Series  of  Proceflfes,  .and  one 
of  thefe,  well  compofed  among  themfelves,  to  efta- 
blifh  the  moft  convenient  Order.     We  then  thought 
it  very  proper,  to  begin  with  thofe  Procefies  which  are 
made  with  Silver  and  its  Ores :    For  in  thefe,  there 
is  no  Neceffity  but  of  a  fimple  Separation  of  the  he- 
terogeneous Bodies  ;  and  even  this  is  performed  by 
Additions  more  fimple  than  in  the  others  •,  wherein, 
befides  this  Separation,  an  intimate  Combination  of 
the  Pblqgifton  is  required,  for  a  Redu&ion  into  a  me- 
tallick  State.     Next,  the  Effect  of  the  Menflrua,  is 
moft  commonly  evident  to  the  Senfes,  in  Operations 
made  upon  Silver,  during  the  Aftion  itfelf:  Where- 
fore,   the  Degree  of  the  Fire  may  be  meafured  as 
with  the  fureft  Thermometer  :  Which  does  not  fuo? 
ceed  fo  well  in  the  Proceflfes  to  be  ufed  for  the  other 
Metals ;   becaufe  thefe,  moft  commonly,   muft    be 
treated  in  clofe  Veflels,  on  account  of  their  Deftru* 
ftibility.     And  this  Deftru&ibility  itfelf  is  the  Caufc, 
why  thefe  Procefles  fo  feldom  meet  with  good  Suc- 
cefs ;  becaufe  the  Greatnefs  and  Duration  of  the  De- 
gf)ee:a£  the  Fire,  are  very  difficult  to  be  exaftly  de- 
termined, and  the  Effect,  while  it  is  produced,  can- 
not be  feen ;  but,  when  the  Procefs  is  finifhed,  then, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  and  no  fooner,  you  are  capable  of  determin- 
ing, whether  it  has  Succeeded  well,  or  no.  BeGrfes, 
as  Metals,  femi-Metals,  and  the  other  Minerals,  all 
of  them  undergo  a  Trial,  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  Silver  in  them  ;  their  DifpoOtion  in  the  Fire 
and    in   the  feveral  Menftrua,    appears   with  the 

freateft  Evidence  in  thefe  Procefles  •,  and  by  it,  the 
roceflTes  to  be  made  with  them  afterwards,  are  in- 
deed very  much  facilitated.  Thefe  Procefles  muft  be 
followed  by  thofe  that  are  made  upon  Gold :  For 
thefe,  in  many  Refpe&s,  have  a  great  Affinity  with 
the  foregoing  ;  befides  that  both  a  greater  Variety 
of  Operations,  and  now  and  then  difficult  manual 
"Works,  are  met  with  in  thefe.  The  Reafon  of  the 
Order  in  which  the  Procefles  are  to  follow  each  other, 
with  the  other  Minerals,  will  appear  from  the  Way 
kfclf  of  treating  them. 
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Precipitation  of  Silver  (Part  I.  §  462,  467.)  made  with 
Lead  ;  and  by  Scorification,  out  of  its  ea/ily-fujible^ 
proper  (ibid.  §  385 — 388.)  and  improper  (ibid.  §389 
— 39i)  Ore. 

<Tbe  Apparatus. 

1.  J  ^|OUND  the  Ore  in  a  very  clean  iron- 
Mortar,  into  fine  Powder.  Of  this  weigh 
one  docimaftical  Centner  (Part.  I.  §  275)  9 
and  eight  the  like  Centners  of  granulated  Lead. 

2. Then  have  at  hand  the  docimaftical  Teft  (Part  L 
Plat.  I.  Fig.  7.)  which  mull  not  have  as  yet  ferved 
to  any  Operation  :  Pour  into  it  about  half  of  the 
granulated  Lead  (N°.  1.)  and  fpread  it  with  your 
Finger,  through  the  Cavity  of  it.  Then  put  upon 
this  Lead  the  pounded  Ore  (N°  1),  and  then  cover  it 
quite  with  the  Remainder  of  your  granulated  Lead. 

3.  Put  the  Teft  thus  loaded  under  the  Muffel  of 
the  aflay-Furnace  (Part  I.  Plat.  III.  Fig.  I),  and  in 
the  hinder- Part  of  it :  Then  make  your  Fire,  and 
increafe  it  by  the  Degrees  mentioned  (ibid.  §  235.) 
If  you  look  through  the  Hole  of  either  of  the  Sliders 
(ibid.  Plat.  III.  Fig*  I.  m.  n.)  you  will  foon  fee,  that 
the  pounded  Ore  will  be  raifed  out  of  the  melted 
Lead,  and  fwim  upon  it.  A  little  after,  it  will 
grow  clammy,    melt!   and  be  thrown  towards  the 
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Border  of  the  Teft  :  Then  the  Surfece  of  the  Lead 
will  appear  in  the  Middle  of  the  Teft,  like  a  bright 
Difc,  and  you  will  fee  it  fmoak  and  boil  (Ibid.  §  38). 
So  Toon  as  you  fee  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  dimiruih 
the  Fire  a  fmall  Matter,  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour ; 
fo  as  that  the  boiling  of  the  Lead  may  aim  oft  ceafe. 
Then  again,  increafe  the  Fire  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
that  all  may  turn  into  a  thin  Fluid,  and  the  Lead 
may  be  feen,  as  before,  fmoaking,  and  boiling  with 
great  Violence  :  The  Surface  of  it  then  will  diminish 
by  Degrees,  and  be  covered  over  with  a  Mafs  of  Sco- 
ria's. Finally,  have  at  Hand  an  iron- Hook  (Part  L 
Plat.  IV.  Ftg.  VI.)  ready  heated,  wherewith  the 
whole  Mafs  muft  be  ftirred,  efpecially  towards  the 
Border  ;  that,  in  Cafe  any  final  1  Parcels  of  the  Ore 
not  yet  diflblved  fhould  be  adherent  there,  they  may 
be  brought  down,  taking  great  Care,  not  to  ftirr  any 
the  lead  Thing  out  of  the  Teft. 

4.  Now,  if  what  is  adherent  to  the  Hook  during 
the  ftirring,  when  you  raife  it  above  the  Teft,  melts 
quickly  again,  and  the  Extremity  of  the  Hook  grown 
cold  is. covered  with  a  thin,  fmooth,  fliining  Craft* 
it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Scorification  is  perfeft  •,  and  it 
will  be  the  more  fo,  as  the  faid  Cruft  adherent  to  the 
Hook,  (hall  be  coloured  equally  on  every  Side.  But 
in  Cafe,  while  the  Scoria's  are  ftirred,  you  perceive 
any  confiderable  Clamminefs  in  them,  and  when 
they  adhere  in  good  Quantity  to  the  Hook  though 
quite  red  hot,  and  are  inequally  tinged,  and  ieem 
dufty,  or  rough  with  Grains  interfperfed  here  and 
there,  it  is  at  Sign  that  the  Ore  is  not  entirely  turned 
to  Scoria's.  In  this  Cafe,  you  muft  with  a  Hammer 
ftrike  off  what  is  adherent  to  the  Hook,  pulverize 
it,  and,  with  a  Ladle  (ibid.  Plat.  IV.  Ftg.  XI),  put 
it  again  into  the  Teft,  without  any  Lofs  or  Mixture 
of  any  foreign  Body,  and  continue  the  Fire  in  the 
fame  Degree,  rill  the  Scoria  has  acquired  its  Pcrfe* 
ftion  and  the  above-mentioned  Qualities.  This  once 
obtained,  take  the  Teft  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs  (ibidm 
Plat.  IV.  JR£.  II.)  out  of  the  Fire,  and  pour  Lead 

together 
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together  with  the  Scoria  fwimming  upon  it,  into  * 
Funnel  (ibid.  §  224,  225.)  made  hot,  and  rubbed 
trith  Tallow.  Thus  will  the  firft  Operation  of  the 
Procefs  be  performed,  which  does  not  commonly  in* 
deed  laft  above  three  Quarters  of  an  Houn 

,  5.  With  a  Hammer,  ftrike  the  Scoria's  off  from 
the  Regulus  grown  cold,  rfnd  again  examine  whether 
they  have  the  Charafterifticks  (N°:4.)  of  a  perfect 
Scorification  :  If  they  have,  you  may  thence  con- 
clude, that  the  Silver  has  been  precipitated  out  of 
the  Ore  turned  to  Scoria's,  and  received  by  the 
Lead. 

When  the  Scorification  lafts  longer  than  (N\  4.) 
we  mentioned,  the  Lead  at  laft  turns  to  Scoria's,  or 
Litharge,  and  the  Silver  remains  collected  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veflfel  :  But  the  Fire  muft  be  mode- 
rately fupplied,  and  the  Veflels  be  extremely  good* 
to  produce  this  Effeft  5  for  they  feldom  refift  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Scoria's  of  Ltad  long  enough,  fo  as 
that  the  whole  Scorification  of  the  Lead  may  be 
brought  to  an  End  :  Which  has  afterwards  this  In- 
conveniency  that  the  Silver  is  diffipated  by  Grains  hi 
the  fmall  Hollows  of  the  corroded  Ore,  and  can  hardly 
be  well  coll  eft  ed  again,  when  the  Ore  has  butMittle 
Silver  in  it  :  Nay,  there  is  ftill  more  Time  to  be 
consumed,  to  obtain  the  perfeft  Deftruftion  of  the 
Lead,  by  Means  of  the  combined  Actions  of  the  Fire 
and  Air,  becaufe  the  Scoria's  fwimming  atop  retard 
it  confiderably. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  State  of  the  filver-Ore  depends  upon  the 
,Prefence  of  Sulphur  and  Arfenick :  Both  thefe,  when 
they  are  not  very  ftrongly  inherent  to  the  Silver,  and 
when  the  Ore  is  broken  fmall,  and  extended  widely 
in  a  fmall  Quantity,  are  in  Part  eafily  diffipated  by 
the  Fire,  ancl  in  Part  abforbed  by  the  Lead  (Part  I. 
$  76,  174.  Coroll.  2.)  the  lighter  Part  of  which  fwim- 
ming upon  the  heavier,   becomes  very  clammy  by 

means 
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means  of  the  Sulphur  which  is  in  the  Ore  ;  but  when 
this  is  diflipatcd  by  the  Violence  of  the  Fire,  it  turns 
into  Glafs  or  Scoria's.  But  when  Arfenick  is  predo- 
minant in  the  Ore  ;  the  plumbeous  Part  turns  im- 
mediately into  a  very  penetrating,  and  very  fufible 
Glafs,  having  a  difiblving  Efficacy,  unlefs  the  Arfe- 
nick lies  hidden  in  a  white  Pyrice  or  Cobalt.  For 
this  Reafon,  the  fixt  Part  of  the  Ore,  which  is  no 
Silver,  is  diflblved  by  that  Glafs,  melts,  and  afiumes 
the  Form  of  Scoria's  :  The  unmetallick  Earths,  and 
the  pure  Copper  or  lead-Ores  thereto  adherent,  are 
of  this  Kind.  The  Silver  then  remains  immutable, 
and  being  freed  of  thefe  heterogeneous  Bodies,  which 
are  perfectly  diffipated  and  partly  melted,  it  is  preci- 
pitated, and  received  by  the  remaining  Regulus  of 
Lead.  Therefore  this  Procefs  is  completed  by  three 
diftindl  Operations;  viz.  (i.)  by  roafting,  (2.)  by 
Salification  *,  (3.)  by  the  melting  Precipitation  of 
the  Silver,  which  is  the  Refult  of  the  two  former 
Operations. 

1.  The  Ore  muft  be  pulverized  very  fine,  in  or- 
der to  increafe  the  Surface  -,  that  the  Diffipation  of 
the  Volatiles,  and  the  Diffolution  by  Litharge  may 
be  tHfe  fooner  effected.  This  pulverifing  muft  then 
be  done,  before  the  Ore  is  weighed,  becaufe  there  is 
always  fome  Part  of  the  Ore  adherent  to  the  Mortar, 
or  the  iron  Plate  on  which  it  is  made  fine  •  which 
Part  being  loft,  the  Operation  is  not  exalt.  Erkcr 
was  in  thq  right,  when  he  prefcribed  8  Centners  of 
Lead,  for  the  fubduing  of  the  fufible  Ore :  Neverthc- 
lefs,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  this  Quantity  is  fuperflu- 
ous  in  fome  Cafes :  However,  as  the  Fluxibility  of 
filver-Ore  depends  from  the  Abfence  of  Stones,  Py- 
rites, fcfr.  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  there  are  an  infinite 
Number  of  Degrees  of  Fluxibility,  which  it  would 
be  needlefs  to  determine  exaftly,  and  moft  commonly 
very  difficult  to  determine  by  the  bare  Sight.  Be- 
fides,  a  little  more  Lead  does  not  render  the  Procefs 
imperfeft  \  on  the  contrary,  if  you  ufe  too  fmall  a 
Quantity  of  Lead,  the  Scorification  is  never  com- 
pletely 
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pleatly  made.  -Nay,  there  are  a  great  many  Ores* 
containing  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  in  plenty,  that  dd- 
ftroy  a  confidcrable  Quantity  of  Lead  :  Such  are  thi 
red  filver-Ore,  and  that  wherein  there  is  a  great  Deal 
of  the  fteel-grained  lead-Ore. 

3.  When  you  intend  to  make  a  perfeffc  Procefi, 
it  is  not  proper  to  make  one  and  the  fame  Teft  ferve 
for  many  Procefles,  but  you  muft  always  chufe  a  new 
one  :  For  in  all  Procefles,  you  muft  take  Care  that 
no  foreign  Body  may  accrue  to  that  in  hand,  or  that 
nothing  may  be  loft  of  the  Weight  already  deter- 
mined :  Which  will  eafily  happen,  if  you  ufe  old, 
unclean  Veflels  and  Inftruments. 

4.  There  are  fome,  who  wrap  up  their  Ore  in  a 
Paper,    or  pur  it  into  a  fmall  Ladle,  and  hold  it 
thus  upon  hot  boiling  Lead  :  But  we  reje&  this  Me- 
thod, beeaufe  the  Volatiles,  efpeclally  the  Arfenick, 
being  agitated  by  fo  fudden  and  violent  a  Heat,  may 
carry  off  along  with  them  a  great  Deal  of  the  Silver : 
There  are  likewife  many  Ores,  but  chiefly  the  red 
filver-Ore,  which  being  expdfed  to  a  fudden,  violent 
Heat,  burft  afunder  and  difperfe  ;  or  if  they  don'c 
do  fo,   at  leaft  you  will  never  be  certain,  whether 
there  are  not  Particles  of  Flint,  Spaad,  Allum,  and 
other  Stones  interpofed,  which  crackling,  may  eafily 
fling  fome  Part  of  the  Ore  out  of  the  Veflel  along  with 
themfelves.     To  prevent  this,  it  is  enough  to  cover 
the  Ore  with  granulated  Lead :  For  then  the  Or? 
grows  warm  by  degrees,  and  as  its  Particles,  when 
burfting  out,  muft  go  through  the' melted  Lead  that 
covers  them,  they  are  fo  much  involved  by  its  Calx 
grown  clammy,  that  they  cannot  leap  out. 

5.  If  the  Fire  muft  fometimes  be  diminiflied  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Procefs,  it  is  in  order  to  hinder  the 
too  much  attenuated  Litharge,  which  is  continually 
generated  out  of  the  Lead,  from  penetrating  the  Pores 
\  of  the  Teft,  and  from  corroding  it :  Which  is  eafily 
done,  when  the  Fire  is  over-ftrong  :  For  then  the 
Surface  of  the  Veflel,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
Lead,  contracts  Cavities,  or  being  totally  confumed 
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by  fmall  Holes,  lets  the  Rcgulus  flow  out  of  it. 
The  Veffels  that  are  moft  fubjeft  to  this  Inconveni- 
ence, are  thofe  in  the  Materials  of  which,  Lime, 
Plafter,  and  Chalk  are  mixt :  Nay,  thefe  Bodies, 
which  are  of  their  Nature  refraftory,  being  eroded 
during  the  Scorification,  at  the  fame  Time  commu- 
nicate a  great  Clamminefs  to  the  Scoria  \  fo  that  a 
great  Quantity  of  the  Mafs  remains  adherent  to  the 
Teft,  in  the  Form  of  Protuberances,  when  you  pour 
it  out  *  whereby  a  great  many  Grains  of  the  Regulus 
are  detained. 

6.  There  are  a  great  many  Aflayers,  who  take 
for  a  Sign  of  the  Compleatnefs  of  the  Scorification, 
the  Quantity  of  the  Scoriae  ;  that  is,  when  thefe  have 
covered  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Lead.  But  this  is 
very  uncertain :  For,  if  the  Teft  is  a  fmall  Matter 
narrower,  and  of  Courfe  as  much  deeper,  or  if  you 
fcorify  filver-Ores  that  are  lefs  rich  ;  then  indeed 
the  Regulus  of  the  Lead  will  be  covered  over  with 
the  imperfeft  Scoria,  lone  before  the  Scorification  is 
perfett.  The  Quality  of  the  Scoria  is  a  much  furer 
Sign  ;  and  this  muft  appear  quite  vitrified,  according 
to  the  Defcription  ofit  given  (N°.  4.  of  the  Appar.) 
In  the  mean  Time,  the  Colour  and  Brightnefs  of  it 
differs  according  to  the  Variety  of  the  Ore  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  moft  commonly  brown,  or  black,  and  opa- 
que, which  is  owing  to  the  Iron  and  Copper,  from 
which  the  Ore  is  feldom  altogether  free :  For  thefe 
Metals  tinge  Glafies  with  very  deep  Colours.  The 
Colour  of  the  Scoria  is  feldom  half  tranfparent,  red- 
difli,  or  yellow,  like  Rofin.  But  when  thefe  Cha- 
rafterifticks  are  wanting,  you  may  be  fure,  that  all 
the  Silver  is  not  yet  precipitated  out  of  the  Ore,  as 
it  ought  to  b$ :  Therefore  the  Fire  muft  be  in- 
creafed. 
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PROCESS     II. 

The  Separation  of  Silver  out  of  the  Regulus^  Prod  I.  bj 

copelling  (Part  I.  %  454.) 

THE  SeparationofSilveroutof  Lead,  when  ic 
has  been  precipitated,  and  received  by  the 
Lead,  may  indeed  be  intirely  made  by  the  Apparatus 
of  the  foregoing  Procefs  as  well  as  (Proc.  I.  Appar. 
N°.  5).  But  this  Method  is  tirefome,  on  account  of 
the  Inconveniencies  mentioned  in  the  fame  Place : 
Therefore,  the  Thing  is  better  done  by  coppelling. 
But  for  this  Reafon  a  Salification  muft  precede  ;  that 
thofe  Bodies,  which  greatly  refift  a  fufficient  Attenu- 
ation to  be  effefted  by  the  Scoria  of  Lead,  may  be 
previoufly  feparated,  and  that  the  Addition  of  fy 
great  a  Quantity  of  Lead  may  not  be  necefiary. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  Put  into  the  docimaftical  Furnace  under  the 
Muffel,  two  Coppels  of  the  fame  Bignefs  {Part  L 
Plat.  I.  Fig.  III.)  perfectly  dry,  and  of  fuch  Capa- 
city, that  they  may  contain  a  Regulus,  at  leaft  one 
third  Part  larger  than  that  which  is  to  be  put  into 
them  :  Make  a  ftrong  Fire,  that  they  may  be  red 
hot  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  or  more,  and  the 
aqueous  Vapours  vanifli  intirely.  Then  free  your 
Regulus  quite  from  Scoria's,  by  feveral  gentle  Blows 
of  a  Hammer,  wrap  it  up  in  a  clean  Paper,  and  put 
it  into  the  Fire  gently  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs  ;  taking 
great  Care,  that  the  hollow  Surface  of  the  Coppel  be 
not  hurt :  For  which*  Reafon,  you  muft  alio  take 
Care,  that  this  be  not  angular  or  rough.  Now, 
with  a  Ladle,  put  into  the  other  Coppel  as  many 
Centners  of  the  fame  granulated  Lead,  which  you 
have  ufed  (Proc.  foregoing)  for  the  Salification  of 
the  Ore.  All  the  Phenomena  will  appear  the  fame 
M  we  hare  defcribed  (Part  I.  §  38),  and  the  Scoria's 
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which  are  perpetually  produced  by  the  Lead,  being 
caft  upon  the  Border*  will  be  immediately  abforbed 
by  the  Coppel,  which,  on  this  Account,  will  be 
tinged  with  a  yellow,  brown,  black  Colour,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Scoria  fhall  have  penetrated  into  it. 

2.  But  fo  foon  as  you  fee  the  Regulus  boil  with 
Violence  and  Smoke,  diminifh  the  Fire  a  little  5  that 
the  Regulus  may  for  the  greateft  Part  be  con  fumed 
by  a  middling  Heat.     You  will  know  that  the  De- 
gree of  the  Fire  is  very  great,  if  the  Smoke  proceed- 
ing from  the  Lead,  is  driven  up  almoft  to  the  very 
Cieling  of  the  MufFel,    and  if  the  Regulus  in  the  Cop- 
pel  is  gibbous  at  Top  :    In  which,   however,    the 
Quantity  of  the  Metal  is  to  be  confidered  :  For  a 
large  Mafs  of  Regulus  makes  the  fpherical  Segment 
low,  and  a  Jefler  one  makes  it  more  acute,  when  the 
fame  Degree  of  Fire  has  been  ufed  for  each  of  them. 
Then,    if  the  Coppels  are  fo  bright  with  the  Fire, 
as  that  it  be  hardly  poflible  to  diftinguiih  how  far  the 
Scoria  has  entered,  it  is  a  Sign  of  a  ftill  greater  De- 
gree of  the  Fire.     But  you  will  know  that  the  Degree 
of  the  Fire  is  middling,  if  the  Surface  of  the  melted 
Metal  is   plain,    if  the  Smoke  does  not  rife   very 
high,  and  if  the  Coppel  is  coloured  by  the  Scoria's, 
which  Signs  indicate  that  the  Fire  wants  a  Degree  of 
Force.     But  if  the  Smoke  wanders  to  and  fro  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Metal  ;  if  this  is  almoft  flat,  and  the 
Ebullition  of  the  Scoria*s,  which  are  like  Drops  of 
Fire,  is  but  weak,  and  their  Motion  languid,  if  in 
Ihort  the  Coppels  appear  dark,    it  is  a  Sign  that  the 
Fire  has  not  its  fufficient  Degree  of  Strength. 

3.  If  you  fee  the  Regulus  confiderably  diminifhed, 
the  Fire  muft  ftill  be  increafed  :  The  Lead  beifcg 
thus  confiderably  diminifhed,'  the  bright  Sparkles 
will  difappear,  and  inftead  of  them,  you  will  fee 
Iris's,  as  it  were,  much  livelier  than  in  the  Beginning 
and  the  Middle  of  the  Operation,  quickly  moving 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Regulus^  and  eroding  each 
other  many  different  Ways.  When  at  laft.  all  the 
Lead  is  confumed,  the  tender  Skin  of  the  thin  Scoria 
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or  Litharge,  which  being  perpetually  reproduced  by 
the  Regulus*  had  covered  the  Surface  of  it,  is  as  it 
were  pulled  off.  If  the  Fire  at  that  Time  is  not 
flrong  enough  to  keep  the  Silver  in  a  State  of  Fufion ; 
the  Colour*  of  the  Regulus  of  Silver  remaining, 
changes  fuddenly  from  a  faint  fire  Colour,  to  a  fhin- 
ing  one  :  Which  Brightnefs  is  called  in  German 
3H5ltCfc£tT,  But  if  you  have  ufed  in  the  End  fo  great 
a  Fire,  as  that  the  pure  Silver  may  be  kept  in  Fufion, 
this  Alteration  of  Colour  does  not  appear,  but  the 
granulated  Metal  continues  to  fhine  bright.  Silver, 
in  the  Moment  it  grows  folid,  commonly  emits  out 
of  itfelf  Ramifications  like  a  Vegetation,  and  which 
are  fometimes  very  delicate  and  elegant. 

4.  When  the  Phenomena  above-mentioned  (N°.  3.) 
have  been  feen,  leave  the  Coppel  ftill  one  or  two 
Minutes  under  the  Muffel  ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
with  a  Pair  of  Tongs  {Part  I.  Plat.  IV.  Ftg.  III.) 
take  away  the  Metal  in  Grains  :  And  if  any  Scoria 
or  any  Bit  of  the  Coppel  ihould  happen  to  adhere 
to  it,  wrap  it  up  in  a  Paper,  and  prefs  it  between 
a  ftrong  Pair  of  Tongs,  or  between  the  Chops  of  a 
Vice :  That  the  brittle  Drofs  may  go  off  without 
Lois  of  the  Regulus  ;  which  (hall  be  very  white, 
and  full  of  fmall  Pits  underneath  :  But  if  it  is  tinged 
with  a  neat  yellow  Colour  ;  you  may  be  fure  that 
it  contains  a  great  Deal  of  Gold. 

5.  If  you  want  next  to  determine  how  much  Silver 
you  have  fetched  out  of  the  Ore,  put  in  one  Scale 
the  filver-Regulus,  which  has  remained  of  the  Re- 
gulus in' the  Salification  ;  and  put  in  the  oppofite 
Scale,  together  with  the  Weights,  the  Regulus  which 
remained  in  the  other  Coppel,  out  of  the  fame 
Quantity  of  granulated  Lead,  as  you  have  ufed  for 
the  Scorification :  For  the  Lead  by  which  the  Sali- 
fication lias  been  made,  contained  as  much  Silver  ; 
and  this  has  joined  itfelf  by  the  Force  of  the  Opera- 
tions, to  the  Regulus  obtained  out  of  the  Ore. 
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'    The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs* 

i.  When  you  are  chufing  a  Coppel,  you  muft 
have  Regard  to  the  Capacity  of  it  *,  for  Inftance, 
whether  it  anfwers  the  Quantity  of  Metal  to  be  pat 
into  it,  or  no.  Too  large  a  Size  is  no  way  detri- 
mental, but  only  ufelefs.  Whereas,  if  it  is  too  frnaU, 
the  Operation  does  not  fucceed  well.  For  if  the 
Coppel  is  loaded  with  too  much  Lead,  the  In  fide  of 
it  is  at  laft  corroded  and  fplit,  by  the  Litharge  into 
which  the  Lead  is  diffolved,  and  which  finally  con- 
fumes  every  Thing  :  Nay,  if  the -Allies  of  the  Cop- 
pel are  already  faturatcd,  a  greater  Quantity  of  the 
Litharge  cannot  get  into  it  fo  quickly,  and  that  Part 
of  it,  which  is  then  abforbed,  runs  through  upon  the 
Bottom  of  the  Muffel :  Which  has  this  Inconvenience, 
that  when  the  faid  Bottom  being  corroded  grows  in- 
equal,  the  Veflels  put  into  it  do  not  afterwards  ftand 
fteddy,  and  are  conglutinated  to  it,  if  the  Heat  is 
confiderably  increafed. 

2.  The  Coppels,  though  extreamly  old,  and  to 
Appearance  very  dry,  like  many  other  Bodies,  being 
neverthelefs  expofed  to  a  flrong  Fire,  exhale  a  moift 
Vapour,  as  we  learn  from  chemical  Diftillations : 
But  above  all,  the  Arties  of  Wood  do  not  eafily  part 
with  the  Moifture  they  have  once  contrafted,  becaufe 
of  the  Salt  from  which  they  can  hardly  be  intirely 
freed.  Therefore,  thofe  Coppels  chiefly  which  are  in 
part  compofed  of  Wood-afhes,'muft  previoufly  be 
made  thoroughly  red-hot  under  the  Muffel,  without 
any  Lead  put  into  them,  that  all  the  Moifture  may 
be  diffipated.  This  roafting  is  called  in  German 
3bat|)neit*  But  if  this  is  not  done  fufEciently,  the 
Lead  put  too  foon  into  the  Fire,  flings  to  the  very 
Cieling  of  the  Muffel,  an  innumerable  Quantity  of 
fmall  Drops  like  Sparkles,  with  a  gentle  crackling 
Noile.  And  as  this  Lead  has  in  it  a  proportionable 
Quantity  of  Silver,  it  renders  the  Procefs  uncertain. 
This  emiflion  of  Sparkles,    when  perceived  foon 

enough 
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enough  by  the  Artificer,  may  indeed  be  at  any  Time 
prevented,  by  a  large  Coal  that  clofes  the  whole  Ca- 
vity of  the  Coppel,  when  put  upon  it  like  a  Tile : 
But,  as  this  Defeft  is  obferved  before  it  can  be  reme- 
died, on  this  very  Account,  an  exadl  Allayer  can 
never  truft  to  fuch  a  Procefs.  Befides,  the  Opera- 
tion is  alfo  retarded  by  this  Remedy :  For  fcorified 
Lead,  is  often  reduced  by  the  Phlogifton  of  the  Coal  ; 
wherefore  this  muft  be  removed  fo  foon  as  the  Lead 
begins  to  reft.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens,  when  you 
negleft  to  heat  the  Coppel  fufficiently,  that  the 
Lead  continually  quivers  in  the  Coppel ;  fo  that  it 
never  fettles  ;  and  thus  changing  its  Place,  it  now  and 
then  is  in  Part  thrown  out  of  the  Coppel.  This 
Fault  may  be  better  prevented,  bv  putting  a  larger 
Coal  upon  the  Coppel,  than  the  foregoing  :  Which 
proceeds  from  the  Eruption  of  dry,  fat  Vapours. 

3.  Let  the  Fire  be  fomewhat  gentler,  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Operation  of  coppelling  •,  left  fomcthing  of 
the  Silver  fhould  be  carried  away,  by  the  too  atte- 
nuated Litharge,  and  by  the  Smoke  itfelf  of  the 
Lead  :  For  in  every  dry,  as  well  as  moift  and  too 
turbulent  Diffipation  of  the  Volatiles,  a  Part  of  a 
Body  howfoever  fixt,  may  at  the  fame  Time  be  hur- 
ried away.  That  degree  of  Fire  is  here  fufficient, 
by  which  Lead  is  changed  into  Litharge,  and  atte- 
nuated fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Coppel. 
But  when  in  the  End  of  the  Operation,  the  Lead  is 
almoft  all  confumed,  the  Fire  then  muft  be  made 
very  ftrong  ;  left  fomething  of  the  Lead  fhould  re- 
main with  the  fmall  filver-Mafs :  Whereby  the 
Weight  becomes  uncertain,  and  the  Silver  is  rendered 
brittle.  For  Lead  is  deftroyed  into  a  fufficiently 
attenuated  Litharge,  by  a  much  lefler  Fire  than  is 
neceflary  to  melt  pure  Silver  :  And  Lead  ads  here 
as  a  Menjlruum,  by  which  you  obtain  the  melting  of 
Silver  in  a  weaker  Fire :  For  this  Reafon,  the  more 
the  Lead  is  confumed,  the  ftronger  the  Fire  muft  be 
made,  that  the  Quantity  of  Lead  requifite  to  retain 
the  Rtgulus  in  a  State  of  Fufion,  being  once  defici- 
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cnt,  it  may  be  compenfated  by  the  Violence  of  the 
Fire :  Which  being  negle&cd,  the  Regulus  of  the 
remaining  Silver  hardening  too  foon,  a  Part  of  the 
Lead  preferred  from  its  Deftruftion  by  the  Silver, 
ferpains  joined  to  it.  Such  a  refiduous  Part  of  Lead 
adhering  to  the  Silver,  is  called  in  Geripan  25tep 

ft*- 

;  4.  The  Operation  of  coppelling  being  done,  the 

(Grain  or  Bead  of  Silver  mud  be  taken  out  of  the 
Fire  with  all  Speed  ;  left  growing  cold,  it  (hould  be 
cpnglutinated  to  the  Coppel  by  the  Litharge  :  For 
otherwife,  it  can  hardly  be  taken  off,  without  Part 
of  the  Coppel  adhering  to  it.  The  Coppel  may  alfo 
be  left  a  While  with  its  Bead  under  the  Muffel,  and 
this  is  better  5  that  all  the  Litharge  may  retire  into 
the  Coppel  :  For  then  it  is  very  eafily  taken  out. 
As  for  the  reft,  you  may  fee  Parti.  §  181.  CoroU. 
The  Operation  of  Coppelling  being  duly  perfeded, 
the  Bead  of  Silver  will  be  full  of  fmall  Cavities  un- 
derneath. 

5.  By  thefe  two  Process  (I.  and  II.)  is  com- 
pleated  the  docimaftick  Examination  of  a  fufible  Ore, 
whereby  it  appears  how  much  Silver  may  be  fetched 
out  of  it  with,  Benefit,  by  a  metallurgical  Operation  : 
For  both  being  joined,  anfwer  exactly  to  the  great 
Operations  of  Metallurgy.  There  are  fome  of  thefe 
Operations,  which  thofc  that  are  well  verfed  in  the 
Matter,  can  perform  together,  at  once,  and  under 
the  fame  Muffel  ;  provided  one  Veflel  is  no  Impedi- 
ment to  the  other.  At  leaft  the  Coppel  may  be  con- 
veniently headed,  atone  and  the  fame  Time,  and  in 
the  fame  Fire,  while  the  Scorification  is  performed  in 
the  Teft.  , 

6.  Ther?  is  no  Lead  fold,  but  contains  fome 
Silver  :  For  it  is  not  always  worth  the  Charges  of  fe- 
parating  it.  Such  a  little  Mafs  of  Silver  rooft  com- 
monly is  one  or  two  Prachms  in  every  Centner  of 
Lead.  Therefore,  it  occafipns  a  very  great  Error, 
when  it  is  left  in  the  Coppel,  and  joins  to  the  Regu- 
lus feparated  from  the  Ore  after  the  Lead  is  confumed  : 

For 
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For  which  Reafon,  this  increafmg  of  Silver  is  always 
fubftrafted  by  all  accurate  A  flayers.  Therefore,  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  Lead  is  granulated  at  once 
for  this  Purpofe,  and  well  mixt  by  lifting:  Then 
this  granulated  Metal  alone,  muft  be  tried  in  a  Cop- 
pel,  in  the  fame  Quantity  ufed  to  make  the  Trial  of 
Ores;  that  you  may  have  feparately  the  Bead  of  Sil- 
ver it  contains.  For  this,  while  the  Regulus  of  Sil- 
ver, feparated  from  the  Ore  by  the  fame  Kind  of 
Lead,  is  weighing,  is  put  into  the  other  Scale  which 
contains  the  Weight ;  to  take  away  the  Overplus  of 
Weight,  that  was'  added  to  this  Regulus,  by  the 
fame  Quantity  of  the  Lead  imployed  for  the  Scorifi- 
cation  and  Coppelling.  But  whenever  a  Granula- 
tion of  new  Lead  is  made,  the  determined  Quantities 
of  it  commonly  imployed  foe  the  trying  of  Ores, 
muft  be  as  many  Times  tried  in  the  Coppel ;  even 
though  you  knew,  that  the  Lead  had  alfo  been  digged 
out  of  the  fame  Mine  as  the  firft,  and  melted  out  of 
its  Ore  in  the  fame  Manner.  For  while  Lead  is 
roaftcd,  Silver  is  not  very  equally  diftributed  through 
it :  Which  proceeds  from  many  Caufes,  of  which 
hereafter. 

7.  However,  we  muft  alfo  obferve  in  general, 
that  all  the  additional  Ingredients,  which  we  ufe  in 
fuch  Operations,  muft  be  tried,  to  know  whether 
they  let  any  Silver  fall  into  the  Regulus  of  Lead,  and 
how  much.  For  the  Litharge  itfelf  is  fometimes 
loaded  with  Silver.  Therefore,  it  is  proper  to  try 
it  itfelf  in  the  Coppel,  or  the  Glafs  of  Lead  made 
out  of  it,  before  they  are  imployed.  Copper,  Iron, 
and  other  Metals,  are  feldom  altogether  deftitute  of 
Silver  :  And  though  they  contain  fo  little  of  it,  that 
the  Error  proceeding  therefrom  is  hardly  fenfible ; 
jieverthelefs,  you  muft  beware  of  the  minuteft  Mi- 
ftakes  :  For  a  great  Number  of  them,  though  ever 
fo  infignifkant,  conftitute,  when  collected  together, 
an  Error,  which  is  not  inconfiderable. 

PROCESS 
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PROCESS     III. 

J*  precipitate  with  Lead  by  Scarification*  Silver  out  cf 
an  Ore  that  cannot  be  wajhed  clean*  and  which  is 
rendered  refraSory*  by  a  Mixture  of  unYnetaUick 
Earths  (Parti.  §  334,336,338.) 

TH  E  Variety  of  thofe  Things  which  render 
Ores  refraftory,  require  a  different  Manner  of 
treating  them.  But  there  are  Tome  Ores  rendered 
refractory,  by  a  Mixture  of  an  unmetallick  Earth, 
fome  of  which  are,  and  fome  are  not  feparable  by 
wafting.  If  they  are  not  feparable,  you  muft  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  Manner. 

APPARATUS. 
<  « 

1.  Bruife  the  Ore  into  an  impalpable  Powder  by 
grinding  in  a  Mortar,  to  a  docimaftical  Centner  of 
it,  a  like  Quantity  of  Glafs  of  Lead  {Part  I.  §  54.) 
finely  pulverized  :  For  the  more  exaftly  both  thefe 
are  mixt  together,  the  more  eafily  the* Salification 
afterwards  fucceeds.  Put  this  Mixture,  together 
with  twelve  Centners  of  Lead,  into  the  Teft,  accord- 
ing to  the  firft  Procefs  (N°.  2.)  then  put  the  Teft 
under  the  MiifFel. 

2.  Make  firft  under  it  a  ftrong  Fire,  till  the  Lead 
boils  very  well  :  When  you  fee  it  fo,  diminifli  the 
Violence  of  the  Heat,  according  to  the  firft  Procefs 
(N°.  3.)  but  keep  it  thus  diminifhed  a  little  longer. 
Then,  finally,  increafe  the  Fire  again  to  fiich  De- 
gree, till  you  perceive  the  Signs  of  a  Salification 
and  perfedt  Fufion.  See  the  whole  Procefs  I.  Now, 
this  Procefs  lafts  a  little  longer  than  theT foregoing, 
and  requires  a  greater  Fire  towards  the  End. 

3.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  very  rcfraftory 
Ore  cannot  be  fufficiently  diflblved  by  Litharge; 
and  that  a  Mafs  which  has  the  Clamminefs  of  Pitch, 
fwims  upoa  the  Regulus,    and  upon  the  Scoria's 

them- 
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thcmfclves  which  are  already  fubdued  in  part :  When 
you  fee  this,  fhut  the  Vents  of  the  Furnace,  to  diminifh 
the  Fire :  Then  gently  touch  this  refra&ory  Body, 
with  a  fmall  iron  cold  Hook;  to  which  it  will  imme- 
diately ftick  ;  take  it  off  foftly,  not  to  lofe  any  Thing  j 
pound  it  into  a  fine  Powder,  adding  a  little  of  Glafs 
of  Lead  ;  and  put  it  again  into  the  Teft,  then  con- 
tinue the  Scorification,  till  it  is  brought  to  its  Perfe- 
ction. But  you  muft  always  examine  the  Scoria  of 
your  refraftory  Ore  ;  to  fee  whether  there  may  not, 
be  fome  Grains  of  the  Regulus  difperfed  in  it :  For 
fometimes  the  Scoria's  that  grow  clammy,  retain 
fomething  of  the  Metal :  Which  if  you  fufpedt, 
pound  the  Scoria  into  a  fine  Duft,  and  thus  the 
Grains  of  Metal  will  appear,  if  there  are  any  left  * 
becaufc  they  can  never  be  pounded  fine. 

4.  Silver  is  feparated  out  of  the  Regulus  by  copel- 
ling  (N%  3),  according  to  Procefs  II.  But  while 
you  are  weighing  the  Regulus  of  Silver  obtained, 
you  muft  put  into  the  oppofite  Scale,  the  fmall  Mafs 
of  Silver,  which  has  remained  in  the  Coppel,  out  of 
the  twelve  Centners  of  the  Lead  employed.  (See 
Procefs  II.) 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  All  Earths  and  Stones  are  refractory  in  the  Fire : 
For  though  fome  of  them  melt  naturally  in  the  Fire, 
as  thofe  that  are  vitrificable  do  ;  neverthelefs,  all 
the  others,  a  very  few  excepted,  melt  much  more 
difficultly  than  Metals,  and  never  become  fo  thin  in 
the  Fufion,  as  is  required  for  the  fufficient  Precipi- 
tation of  a  precious  Metal.  But  Litharge  itfelf  does 
not  conveniently  diflblve  thefe  refraftory  Matters  by 
the  Help  of  Fire  alone,  unlefs  you  add  fome  mecha- 
nical Mixture  to  them :  For  the  very  Moment  the 
faid  Litharge  penetrates  through  the  Interftices  of  the 
refraftory  Ore,  and  begins  to  diflblve  it,  a  tenacious 
Mais  is  produced,  which  hardly  admits  any  further 
Dilution  by  the  Litharge.  You  may  fee  it  plain,  if 
you  make  coloured  Glafles  with  metallick  Calxs :  If 

you 
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you  pour  carlefly  upon  them  a  Calx  that  gives  a  Co- 
lour, you  will  never  obtain  that  they  may  be  equally 
died  on  every  Side  ;  even  though  you  fhould  torture 
them  for  whole  Days  together  in  a  great  Fire.  Nay, 
Glafs  already  made,  can  never  be  perfeftly  diluted, 
by  only  pouring  Salts  and  Litharge  upon  it :  Where- 
fore, you  muft  ufe  the  Artifice  of  glafs-Makers, 
who,  in  the  making  of  the  moft  perfeft  Glaffes, 
take  great  Care,  before  they  put  the  Species  of  their 
Ingredients  into  the  Fire,  to  have  a  mechanical  Mix- 
ture proceed,  or  at  lead  accede  during  the  Fufion  it- 
fclf :  Which  is  done  here  by  pounded  Glafs  of  Lead 
jnixt  with  the  Ore.  But  if  you  think  that  your 
Glafs  of  Lead  is  not  fufficiently  fufible,  you  may  add 
to  it  Litharge  melted  firft,  and  then  pounded  into  a 
fine  Powder. 

2.    As  this  Salification  requires  z  longer  and 
greater  Fire  than  the  foregoing,    and  as  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Litharge  is  moreover  requifUe,  to  fub- 
due  the  refraftory  Scoria  ;  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  why  a 
much  greater  Quantity  of  Lead  muft  be  ufed  here, 
than  in*  Prodefs  I  :  And  though  lefs  Lead  is  often 
fufficient ;   it  is  neverthelefs  proper,  always  to  ufe 
the  greateft  Quantity  that  can  be  neceflary  ;  left, 
for  Inftance,  it  fhould  be  neceflary  to  try  fo  many 
Times  the  Lead  alone ;    to  make  it  evident,  how 
much  Silver,  the  Lead,  when  alone,  leaves  (Proc.  II. 
N°.  5. )  in  the  Coppel.     Nor  need  you  fear,  left  any 
Thing  of  the  Silver  may  be  taken  away  by  the  Lead ; 
provided  the  Coppels  be  good,  and  the  Coppelling 
duly  put  in  Execution  ;  for  you  can  hardly  colleft  a 
ponderable  Quantity  of  Silver,  out  of  the  collected 
Fume  of  the  Lead,  which  rifes  during  the  Coppel- 
ling, as  well  as  out  of  the  Litharge  that  is  withdrawn 
into  the  Coppel. 

3.  If  it  happens  that  t;he  Scoria  grows  clammy, 
and  adheres  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflfel1  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree, as  that  it  can  hardly  be  poured  out,  and  thus 
retains  fomething  of  the  Regultts  :  Some,  in  thif 
Cafe,  are  ufed  to  add  coal-Duft,  or  the  Caput  Mor- 

tuum 
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tuum  of  Aqua  Fortisy  or  of  Vitriol  *»  and  to  pour  it 
out  Toon  after :  But  this  is  neceflary  upon  no  Accoqnt, 
when  an  exaft  Mixture  of  Glafs  of  Lead  is  made  with 
the  Ore,  after  the  Manner  juft  mentioned,  and  a 
proper  Regimen  of  the  Fire  obferved. 

PROCESS    IV. 

Precipitation  with  Lead  by  Scorificationy  of  Silver  out  of 
an  Ore,    rendered  refractory  by  Pyrites  (Part  I. 

§3l6>323>342,369-) 

APPARATUS. 

i.  X>Reak  your  Ore  into  a  rough  Powder,  and 
jj  put  a  Centner  of  it  into  the  Teft  :  Put  upon 
this  another  Teft,  in  the  Manner  of  a  Tile*  Put  it 
under  the  Muffel  hardly  red  hot :  Increafe  the  Fire 
by  Degrees :  There  will  always  be  a  crackling : 
Which  being  ended,  take  away  the  upper-Tcft  ; 
for  when  theVeffels  have  been  red-hot  about  one  Mi- 
nute, the  Ore'ceafes  to  fplit :  Leave  the  Ore  under 
the  Muffel,  till  the  Arfenick  and  Sulphur  are  for  the 
mod  Part  evaporated  :  Which  you  will  know  from 
the  Ceflation  of  the  vifible  Smoak,  of  the  Smell  of 
Garlick,  or  the  Acid.  Then,  take  away  the  Teft, 
and  leave  it  in  a  Place  not  too  cold,  that  it  may  cool 
of  itfelf. 

2.  Pour  out,  without  any  Diflipation,  the  rqafted 
Ore,  and  with  a  Knife  take  away  what  is  adherent  to 
the  Veffel :  Pound  it  to  a  moft  fubtil  Powder,  and 
grind  it  together  with  an  equal  Weight  of  Glafs  of 
Lead  ;  and  finally,  fcorify  the  whole  collected  Ore,  in 
the  fameTeft  whereir>  the  roafting  was  made,  unlefs  it 
has  contracted  Chinks  j  as  was  defcribed  in  (Proc%  III.) 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons.  of  the  Proeefs* 

:    i. Yellow  pyrites- Ores,  contain  a  very  great  Quan- 
tity of  Sulphury  even  greater  than  is  neccfiary,  to 

faturate 
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faturate  the  Metal  that  lies  hidden  in  them.  For 
which  Reafon,  this  fuperfluous  Sulphur  diffi  pates  in 
a  middling  Fire  :  But  if  it  had  been  mixt  with  Lead, 
it  would  have  rendered  it  refraftory ;  nor  could  it 
afterwards  be  diffipated  from  it  (Part  I.  §  142.) 
without  a  confiderable  Deftruftion  of  the  Lead.  The 
white  arfenical  Pyrites,  turn  alfo  a  great  Quantity 
of  Lead  into  Glafs,  on  account  of  the  Abundance  of 
the  Arfenick  they  contain.  For  which  Reafon,  thefe 
Ores  muft  be  previouQy  roafted,  that  the  Sulphur 
and  Arfenick  may  be  diffipated  :  Nor  need  you  fear, 
left  any  Part  of  the  Silver  be  carried  away  by  the 
Arfenick  :  For  when  Arfenick  is  feparated  from  any 
fixt  Body,  by  a  certain  Degree  of  Fire  5  it  ferries 
nothing  of  that  Body  away  with  it  (Part  I.  §  74, 

329-) 

2.  Every  Pyrites  has  Iron  for  its  Balis  :  But  this  is 

not  only  refraftory  of  its  own  Nature,  but  has  much 
ado  to  melt  into  a  thin  Scoria,  even  with  the  Glafs 
of  Lead. 

3.  Near  a-Kind  to  thefe  is  an  unmetallick  Earth, 
annexed  in  great  Plenty  (Part  I.  §  316,  323.)  to 
every  Pyrites.  Therefore,  after  the  Sulphur  and  Ar- 
fenick are  diffipated,  the  only  Thing  remaining  to 
be  done,  is,  to  ufe  the  Methods  we  have  defcribed 
in  the  third  Procefs. 

PROCESS    V. 

Precipitation  of  Silver  out  of  Iron%  by  Scorification. 

•  APPARATUS. 

!•  T)UT  one  Centner  of  Iron  reduced  to  Filings, 
JL  or  to  thin  Lamina's,  into  a  glafs  Cucurbite 
cut  off  in  the  Middle,  the  Belly  of  which  muft  be 
luted  over  *  then  pour  upon  it  as  much  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
diluted  in  about  eight  Times  the  fame  Quantity  of 
Water,  as  is  required  for  the  Diflblution  of  Iron  : 
Pot  the  Cucurbite  again  upon  the  Allies  or  a  warm 

Bc4 
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'  Bed  of  Sand  ;  chat  the  Diflfolution  may  be  made  by 
a  gentle  Heat :  This  being  perfed,  put  burning 
Coals  under  it,  that  the  boiling  Diflfolution  may 
thicken  by  Degrees  ;  till  the  remaining  Mafs  be  in* 
tirely  dry,  of  an  afh-Colour,  and  hard :  When  you 
fee  it  fo,  then  urge  the  Fire,  till  the  Veflel  grows 
red-hot :  Thus  will  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  be  for  the 
greateft  Part  diffipated  :  But  there  will  remain  at 
the  Bottom  a  pulverulent,  dark  red  Caput  Mortuum^ 
which  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Veflel,  without  lofing 
any  Thing  of  it. 

2.  Divide  this  into  two  equal  Parts,  and  grind 
each  of  them  feverally  with  a  Centner  of  Glafs  of 
Lead  :  Put  any  one  of  thefe  Mixtures,  together  with 
eight  Centners  of  granulated  Lead,  into  a  Teft,  and 
compleat  the  Salification,  in  the  Manner  defcribed 
in  the  third  Procefs. 

3.  Burn  off  the  remaining  Regulus's  (eparately  in 
two  Coppels,  according  to  the  fecond  Procefs,  and 
weigh  the  remaining  Beads  of  Silver :  They  will  be 
both  of  equal  Weight.  Then  fubftraft  the  Silver 
proceeding  from  the  Lead  added :  And  thus  you 
will  know,  how  much  Silver  may  be  fetched  out  of  a 
Centner  of  Iron. 

Another  Method. 

1 .  Put  one  Centner  of  comminuted  Iron,  and  two 
Centners  of  crude  Antimony,  into  a  fmall  Crucible, 
and  clofe  it  with  a  Tile,  and  then  put  it  into  a  ftrong 
Fire,  that  it  may  melt :  When  it  has  been  in  a  per- 
fect State  of  Fufion  for  five  or  eight  Minutes,  take 
it  out,  that  it  may  cool. 

2.  Break  the  Crucible  when  grown  cold  :  You 
will  find  Scoria's  at  Top,  and  a  Regulus  underneath : 
Throw  the  firft  away,  and  pound  the  Regulus  to  a 
fine  Powder,  and  fcorify  it  with  twelve  Centners  of 
Lead,  upon  a  continual,  though  not  over-ftrong 
Fire ;  till  you  lee  the  Lead  quite  covered  with  Sco- 
ria's :  Then  pour  it  out  into  a  Funnel ;  nor  are  you 

to 
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to  take  fo  much  Notice  of  the  Scoria's,  as  of  the  Re- 
gulus  ;  which  muft  be  tough,  and  of  a  light  lead- 
Colour  within  and  without.  If  it  proves  blackifli 
and  brittle,  it  then  is  not  fit  yet  to  be  put  into  the 
the  Coppel,  but  it  muft  be  put  into*the  Teft  a  fecond 
Time,  and  the  Scorification  be  repeated  :  Thus  will 
all  the  Antimony  be  at  laft  confumed. 

3.  Let  the  Coppelling  be  performed,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond Procefs. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Iron,  in  its  metallick  State,  yields  neither  to 
Lead  nor  to  Glafs  of  Lead.  But  when  it  is  deftroyed 
by  the  Privation  of  its  Phlogifton,  and  difpofed  for 
a  Vitrification,  it  is  eafily  difiblved  by  the  Scoria  or 
the  Glafs  of  Lead  ;  and  melts  together  with  it  into  a 
thinly  fluid  black  Glafs.  He  therefore  that  attempts 
a  Scorification,  muft  previoufly  pound  this  Glafs  very 
fine,  becaufe  this  promotes  very  much  the  Diffipa- 
tion  of  the  Phlogifton  ;  which  is  eafily  obtained  by 
acid  Spirits  difiblving  Iron  5  but  moft  perfe&ly  by 
Oil  of  Vitriol :  For  this  deprives  Iron  of  Part  of  its 
Phlogifton,  during  the  Solution  itfelf :  As  we  may 
lee  from  the  inflammable  Spirit  that  ruflies  out,  and 
is  produced  in  the  aftual  Solution  not  only  of  Iron, 
but  alfo  of  Copper  and  Zink.  The  fame  Comminu- 
tion and  Deftru&ion  of  Iron,  is  alfo  performed  with 
Sulphur,  if  this  is  mixt  with  Filings  of  Iron,  and 
melted  firft  in  a  clofe  Teft  by  a  gentle  Heat,  and 
finally  burnt  intirely  in  a  ftronger  Fire  :  But  the  Dif- 
folution  is  never  made  fo  perfect  thus,  as  by  the  firft 
Methods :  For  the  Sulphur  is  much  fooner  burnt,  be- 
fore it  can  fufficiently  penetrate  the  Iron.  Sulphur 
poured  upon  red-hot  Filings,  diflblvcs  them  indeed  ; 
but  then  it  can  hardly  be  taken  out  of  the  Veflels ; 
on  which  Account  it  is  not  rendered  fo  proper  for  a 
Scorification,  as  by  the  firft  Method,  unlefs  it  be 
beaten  fmall  and  roafted  a  fecond  Time  :  The  very 
feme  Operation  is  much  better  performed  with  a  yel* 

low, 
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low,  folphurebus  Pyrites, which  hatrb  been  thoroughly 
proved  to  be  deftitute  of  Silver  ;  if  it  is  ground  to- 
gether with  an  equal  Weight  of  Filings  of  Iron ;  and 
expoled  to  the  Fire,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  was  faid 
about  Sulphur.  The  Sulphur,  however  fixt  in-  the 
Pyrites,  requires  a  great  Fire  to  be  expelled  ;  and  by 
Means  of- that  Heat  penetrates  and  diffolves  the  Body 
of  the  Iron  at  the  fame  Time,  till  at  laft  the  Fire  be- 
ing  made  (till  greater,  it  is  ihtirely  diffipated.  But 
this  Method  has  the  Inconveniency,  that  the  Mafs  of 
the  deftroyed  Iron  is  greatly  increafed,  and  rendered 
more  refractory  by  the  unmetallick  Earth  of  the  Py- 
rites :  Wherefore  the  prefcribed  Quantity  of  Lead,  is 
not  fu/Hcient  in  this  Cafe  i  and  twelve  Centners  mud 
be  added  to  each  Part. 

2.  Crude  Antimony  is  the  mod  potent  Menftruum 
of  Iron,  partly  on  Account  of  its  reguline  Subftance* 
and  partly  becaufe  of  the  mineral  Sulphur  that  con- 
ftitutes  about  one  quarter  Part  of  it.  Therefore,  a 
double  Quantity  of  it,  mixt  with  Filings  of  Iron, 
ditfblves  them  foon,  in  a  middling  melting  Fire  >  but 
then  at  the  fame  Time  the  Iron  abforbs  the  Sulphur 
of  the  Antimony  (Part  I.  §  147.  Coroll.  3),  and  to- 
gether hinders  the  Sulphur  from  getting  into  the  Sil- 
ver; becaufe  Iron  is  a  greater  Friend  to  Sulphur 
(Ibid.  Coroll  1)  ;  Therefore,  Silver  with  one  Part 
of  Regulus  of  Antimony  (which  both  diflblve  each, 
other  alike)  finks  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  it  is9  as  it 
were,  wafhed  clean  of  the  Iron  (Pari  I.  §467.)  by 
the  faid  reguline  Part.  But,  that  this  Precipitation 
may  fucceed  perfe&ly,  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire  is  re- 
quired, and  muft  be  continued  for  fome  Time  ;  and  ic 
would  not  be  ajnifs,  if  a  little  of  the  Iron  fhould  fe- 
rn rate  and  turn  into  a  Regulus.  Nor  mult  the  Regu- 
hs  be  poured  out  into  an  iron-Cone,  but  muft  be  left 
in  the  Crucible,  and.be  taken  out  of  it,  by  breaking 
it  when  grown  cold  :  For  fo  fmall  a  Quantity  of 
SCom*  .  being  too  foon  cooled,  would  eafily  retain 
fomathing  of  the  reguline  Part  together  with  the  Sil- 
ver*     Therefore,  this  R*gulu$  inuft  be  previously 
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fcorified  with  Lead  :  Bccaufc  the  Coppel  cannot  bear 
any  Regulus  of  Antimony  :  For  when  this  is  joined 
with  Lead,  it  fplits  the  Coppels,  and  often  corrodes 
them  to  iiich  a  Degree,  that  the  whole  Infide  of  them 
fwells  like  a  Spunge.  Therefore,  after  the  Scorifi- 
cation,  you  muft  have  Regard  to  the  Regulus  alone, 
to  know  whether  its  Brittlenefs  and  bkck  Colour, 
communicated  to  it  by  the  Regulus  of  Antimony, 
wifi  require  the  Repetition  of  the  Operation*  But, 
you  are  previoufly  to  examine,  whether  the  Anti- 
mony contains  Silver  in  rt :  Which  may  be  done  in- 
tirely  by  the  fame  Method  already  defcribed  relating 
to  Silver.  For  the  Regulus  and  Silver  is  precipi- 
tated out  of  crude  Antimony  by  Iron,  Copper,  Lead, 
and  Tin.  But,  before  this  Examination  is  made, 
all  thefe  Metals  muft  be  tried  likewife,  to  know  whe- 
ther any  Silver  remains  of  them  after  theScprification 
and  the  Copelling,  and  what  Quantity. 

3.  As  Iron  is  of  fuch  Difpofttion  in  its  Ore,  that 
it  turns  into  Glafs,  by  means  of  Fire  alone,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Want  of  a  pure  Phlogifton  ;  it  is  plain 
enough,  why  iron-Ore  is  fit  to  be  fcorified  with  Lead, 
without  any  previous  Difiipation  of  its  Phlogifton  : 
Although  it  be  the  only  Ore  refra&ory  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree, as  not  to  be  brought  without  great  Difficulty  to 
a  fufficicnt  Degree  of  Fufion,  unlefs  it  be  joined  to  a 
great  Quantity  of  mineral  Sulphur,  or  Arfenick. 

PROCESS     VI. 

Separation  of  Silver  from  Copper,  by  copelling. 

1 .  T\  Educe  the  Copper  into  Filings,  or  thin  Plates, 
XV  which  you  muft  cut  into  fmall  Bits  with  a 
Pair  of  Sheers  :  Weigh  one  Centner,  or  one  Mark 
of  either ;  and  the  Double  and  Sextuple,  with  Re- 
gard to  the  Copper,  of  granulated  Lead :  Put  the 
latter  with  a  Ladle  into  a  large  well  baked  Coppel ; 
make  a  great  Fire,  and  continue  it  fo,  till  the  Lead 
begins  to finoak  well  and  boil :  Then-add -the  Cop- 
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per  wrapt  up  in  a  fmall  Paper,  fo  that  it  may  be  im« 
xnerfed  into  the  Middle  of  the  boiling  Lead  :  This 
preferves  the  Copper  which  adheres  to  the  Border, 
from  being  difficultly,  or  even  not  diffolvcd  at  alK 

2.  When  all  the  Copper  is  difiblved,  fupprefs  the 
Fine,  till  you  fee  on  the  Surface  a  Smoak  wandering 
here  and  there  like  melted  Metal,  and  the  metallick 
Mafs  not  very  high  nor  bright,  but  low,  moderately 
white,  and  the  Coppel  brown,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  Litharge.  However,  take  Care 
that  the  Ebullition  of  the  Lead  does  not  ceafe  intire- 
iy :  For  ic  is  a  very  good  Indication  of  the  Degree 
of  the  Fire*  If  you  employ  too  great  a  Fire,  you 
will  certainly  lofe  fome  of  your  Silver ;  especially, 
if  you  are  not  provided  with  the  beft  Coppels* 

3.  When  you  fee  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Metal 
already  confumed,  increafe  the  Fire  gradually,  and 
make  it  pretty  ftrong  towards  the  End,  that  it  may 
burn  quite  bright  and  clear.  Then  take  out  the 
Coppel  -,  and  if  the  Operation  has  been  rightly  made, 
you  will  find  the  Bead  of  Silver,  if  there  was  any  in  the 
Copper,  ouite  bright,  and  furrounded  with  bright 
Scoria's  ot  a  yellow  Colour,  in  Form  of  Cryftals. 
The  Coppel  is  always  tinged  with  a  dark  Colour. 
But  if  you  perceive  the  Grains  of  Silver,  either  quite 
dark,  or  only  the  Surface  of  it  tarnifhed  with  dark- 
coloured  Scales ;  it  is  a  Sign,  that  there  is  ft  ill  a  great 
Deal  of  Copper  mixt  with  it :  Which  muft  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Defeft  of  the  Fire  or  of  the  Lead,  or  t<x 
the  too  late  Immerfion  of  the  Copper  into  the  boiling 
Lead :  For  then  a  considerable  Part  of  the  Lead  be- 
ing confumed,  the  remaining  Part  has  not  the  Power 
ofconfuming  the  Copper  fufficiently.  But  if  all  the 
Scoria  is  intirely  vaniihed,  you  have  ufed  too  great  a 
Fire  in  the  Middle  and  towards  the  End  of  the  Cop- 
pelling :  In  which  Cafe,  you  muft,  for  the  greater 
Security,  repeat  the  Proceis. 

Q^a  The 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafins  ef  the  Proctfs. 

t.  Among  all  Metals,  and  all  the  Minerals  which 
are  feparated  from  Gold  and  Silver  by  Lead,  Copper 
is  the  only  one  that  remains  joined  to  the  fefidous 
Regains  of  Lead  after  the  Scorification,  and  is  fit  to 
undergo  thfcCoppelling :  For  the  others  either  are  not 
at  all  received  by  Lead,  or  if  they  are,  it  rejects  and 
deftfoys  them  before  the  Salification  •,  or,  if  they 
remain  united  with  the  Lead,  they  fplit  and  corrode 
the  Coppels.  The  Coppels  are  alfo  cafily  fplit,  ef- 
pecially  the  larger  Ones,  when  you  put  Lead  into  them 
before  they  are  quite  red-hot. 

z,  The  Scoria  which  is  produced  during  this  Pro- 
cefs  is  indeed  that  common  Litharge,  which  is  fold  : 
It  is  a  Texture  of  fmall  fcaly  Lamina*s  looking  like 
Glimmer,  and  if  you  break  it,  it  refills  like  other  Li- 
tharge, by  a  certaiii  Toughnefs. 

3.  There  is  no  Metal  but  Copper  alone,  that  mete 
together  with  Lead  into  one  Mafs,  and  dies  the  Cop- 
pels with  a  blackilh  Colour.  Therefore,  when  you 
fee  this,  you  may  fafely  conclude,  that  there  is  Cop* 
per  in  the  Lead. 

« 

PROCESS     VII. 

Precipitation  of  Silver  out  of  Tin,  by  Scorificafon. 

APPARATUS. 

i.  T^Vlvide  one  fmgle  Centner  of  Tin  iato  two 
\J  equal  Parts :  Put  each  of  them  into  a  fept- 
htt  Tefty  and  add  to  each  fixteen  Centners  of  gra- 
nulated Lead,  and  one  of  Copper :  Pat  the  whole 
under  the  Mufifcl,  and  make  a  very  ftrong  Fine :  The 
Tin  will  be  calcined  immediately,  and  fwim  upon  the 
Lead  (Part  I.  §41.) 

2.  Then  dimmifh  the  Fire  a  little  ;   till  the  Afbes 
Of  the  Tin  that  fwim  atop,  do  no  longer  fparkle : 

When 
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When  you  fee  this,  add  with  a  Ladle  two  Centners 
of  Glafs  of  Lead  into  each  Teft  ;  in  fuch  Manner, 
that  it  may  be  fpread  wide,  through  the  whole  Sur- 
face of  the  rcjefted  Calx.  Thus  the  Calx  of  the  Tip 
is  fQ  much  involved  and  penetrated  by  the  Glafs  of 
Xftad,  that  at  |aft  it  changes  its  Form  of  a  powder, 
into  the  tenacious  Form  of  Glafs.  If  yoij  perceive 
this,  increafe  the  Fire  to  its  higheft  Degree  \  ftir  up 
the  Scoria's  with  a  warmJPoker.  apd  when  you  have 
Teen  the  Signs  of  a  compleate^I  Scprification,  pour 
out  the  Mafs  ;  and  for  the  Reft,  obferve  here  the 
fame  Things,  which  we  prefcribed  in  the  third  Pro- 
cefs. 

3,  The  Scoria's  being  feparated,  put  both  Regu- 
lufs  into  two  Coppels  well  heated  1  and  py t  into  a 
third  Coppel  fixteen  Centners  of  Lead,  and  one  Cent- 
ner of  the  fame  Copper  which  you  have  qfed  for  the 
Salification  (N°  1.)  of  Tjn  \  that  you  may  be  able 
to  deterrpine,  how  much  Silver,  Copper,  and  Lead, 
thefe  Quantities  contain,  which  mu(t  be  afterwards 
fubftra&ed  (Proc.  II.  N°  5).  For  if  you  negleft  to 
do  this,  you  cannot  be  fure  of  having  feparated  the 
Silver  from  the  Tin.  Let  the  Regimen  of  the  Fire 
be  the  fame  during  the  Coppel] ing,  as  in  the  fixth 
Procefe.  But  the  other  two  firft  Regulus%s%  muft 
weigh  the  fame  in  the  Balance  :  If  not,  the  Procefs 
muft  be  repeated. 

Another  Method.  - 

1.  Reduce  your  Tin  into  thin  Lamina's  or  into 
Filings  ;  or,  if  it  is  brittle,  pound  it  to  a  fine  Pow- 
der :  Then  put  two  half  Centners  of  it  into  two  fepa- 
rate  Tefts  -,  put  them  under  the  Muffel,  and  make  a 
middling  Fire,  that  they  may  turn  to  Afhes :  Then 
talge  out  the  Tefts :  Mixt  with  each  Part  of  tbe  Jifoqs 
two  Ceqtners  qfjQla&of I^ead,  and  then  put  each 
feparate  Mixture .  tyith  twelve  Centners  of  Lead  into 
the  fame  Tefts,  and  perform  the  Salification  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  in  the  third  Procefr    But  make  the 
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pclling  according  to  the  fecond  Procefs.    And  thus 
will  the  Operation  proceed  without  Copper. 

2.  The  Calcination  of  Tin  is  more  fpecdily  per- 
fonped,  if  you  put  into  the  Teft  half  a  Centner  of 
Tin  upon  twelve  Centners  of  Lead9  and  lay  it  on  the 
fore-Part  of  the  Muffel  that  is  lefs  hot :  For  then  the 
Tin  will  be  perfectly  calcined  in  a  few  Minutes. 
Then  take  but  the  Veflels ;  let  them  grow  cold,  that 
the  Afhes  may  be  collected  ;  mixt  them  with  Glafs 
pf  Lead,  and  finally,  fcorify  them  upon  the  fame  Lead 
and  in  the  fajne  Teft,  as  before  (N°  1 .) 

fbe  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  firft  Method  by  which  the  Scorification  is 
performed  with  Copper,  is  more  fpcedy  than  the 
foregoing/:  But,  on  account  of  the  Copper  added, 
ou  rpqft  not  only  ^dd  an  enormous  Quantity  of  Lead, 
ecaijfe  Copper  requires  flxteen  Times  the  Quantity 
pf  Le^d  to  be  deftroyed  (fee  the  flxth  Procels),  but 
you  muft  befides  examine  alfo  feparately  in  a  Cbppel, 
whether  (the  Copper  contains  any  Silver.  The  two 
laft  Methods  are  cleverer  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
pcrfe<5Uy  executed  in  two  Hours :  Becaufe  the  Scoria 
of  Tip,  without  adding  Copper  to  it,  is  with  great 
Difficulty  brought  to  the  fame  Degree  of  Perfection, 
as  wheft  Copper  is  added. 

PROCESS     VIII. 

fo  examine  the  4lfa?  of  Silver  tvi(b  Copper,   by  Cop. 

Veiling. 

4PPARATUS. 

I.TjUB  the  Metal  upon  the  Touchftone  well 
IX  wiped,  and  compare  the  proof- Needles  ;  to 
know  nearly  what  the  Proportion  of  the  Mixture  is, 
and  of  Courfe  how  much  Lead  muft  be  added,  to 
confume  all  the  Copper  :   But  as  the  Lead  neceffiry 

for 
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for  the  confumingvof  the  Copper,  is  hot  in  a  Quan- 
tity proportionable  to  that  of  the  Copper,  when 
this  is  mixt  with  Silver ;  we  ihall  here  indicate  the 
Quantity  to  be  added  in  every  Cafe  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  Ether  \  though  fome  others  differ  very 
much  from  him.  But  we  fhall  take  for  our  Exam- 
ple a  Series  of  Needles,  made  according  to  the  Mark 
divided  into  half-Ounces  and  Grains  [Part  I.  $  290). 

\  Ounc.  Sih.  \  Ounc.  Copp.  Marks  of  Lead  to  he  added. 

4 
6 

8 

12  &  13 — 4&3—  10 

9— 12—7  —  4—  14 

4 — 8—12 — 8—  15 

1  —  4 — 15 — 12 —  16 

Every  Body  may  eafify  reduce  this  Table  to  the 
Needles  made  according  to  the  Mark  of  the  Avoir- 
depoids,  or  that  of  Karats :  Nor  is  it  nccefiary  to 
proportion  the  Quantities  of  Lead  to  be  added,  fo 
far  as  one  half-Centner. 

2.  In  the  mean  Time,  let  the  Metal  to  be  tried 
with  the  Needles,  undergo  the  Operation  of  Cop- 
pelling,  together  with  the  Quantity  of  Lead  indi- 
•  cated  (N°  i),  as  in  the  fixth  Procefs.  Only  you 
are  to  obferve  concerning  the  Regimen  of  the  Fire, 
that ,  you  muft  make  it  the  gentler,  as  the  Silver  is 
allayed  with  a  greater  Quantity  of  Copper  *  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  fmaller  the  Quantity  of  the  Allay 
of  Copper  is,  the  ftronger  muft  be  the  Fire  to  be 
nfed  in  the  Operation.  As  for  the  Reft,  all  we 
have  faid  in  the  fixth  Procefs  doth  likewifc  belong 
to  this. 


0^4  **• 
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TbeUfi  and  Reafins  rf  the  Proufs. 

i.  Pure  Copper,  in  what  (beuer  Quantity*  is  in- 
tirely  confumed  by  fixteea  Times  as  much  Lead.  Bat 
it  is  quite  otherwife,  when  it  :is  mixt  with  Silver  : 
For  Coppery  the  more  defended  by  the  Silver,  w 
Proportion  a*  it  is  io  lefier  Quantity  mixt  wijh  Sil- 
ver, and  vice  Verfa.    For  Inftance,  half  an  Ounce  of 
.Copper  is  confumed  io  the  Coppel  by  fixteen  half- 
Ounces  of  Lead  :  But  if  one  half-Ounce  of  Copper 
is  copfounded  in  the  Fire,  with  eight  half-Ounces  of 
Silver,  fixteen  ha  If- Ounces -of  Lead  willjieyer  fufficc, 
to  deftroy  the  whole  half-Ow»ce  of  Copper.     Now, 
if  you  have  found  out  by  Expemnint,  the  kaft  Quan- 
tity of  Lead  that  is  fufficient,  ^and  repeat  the  Expe- 
riment anew,   with  half  an  Ounce  of  Copper  mixt 
to  fixteen  half-Ounces  of  Silver  *  you  will  fee,  that 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Lead,  which  in  the  firft  Cafe 
-tod  the  Power  of  compleating  the  Purification  of 
the  Silver,  is  by  no  Means  fufficient,  to  convert  the 
whole  Copper;  into  Scoria ;  .and  thatfomc  more  Lead 
muft  be  added  :  and  fo  on. 

2.  Thence  you  mny  derive,  the  Reafon  why  Silver 
icannot  be  ihtirely  freed  from  all  Copper  by  copel- 
Jing  ?  Befides,  you  will  never  buy  any  Lead,  that  is 
altogether  void  of  Copper  :    For  you  will  -find  in  no 
Fiace  any  Heap  of  the  pureft  lead-Ores,  that  are  not  * 
fligfttjly  mixt  with  copper-Ore,  or  Pyrites.  Now,  the 
|x*fe&  Separation  of  foch  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Cop- 
per,, which  is  indeed  very  difficult,  would  never  re- 
pay^be  Charges  of  it;    wfaenrfore,    it  Tcmaios  ia 
the  Lead,  after  this  is  melted  out  of.the  Ore.  There- 
fore, whatfoevef  Quantity  of.  Lead  yoa  maynfe  for 
the  Purifying  cf.&Iver  from  Copper,  there  remains 
always  fome  minute  Quantity  of  the  Latter  adherent 
to  the  Former:  And  as  Copper  is  the  more  diffi- 
cultly feparated  from  Silver  by  Lead,  as  the  Propor- 
im  of  the  Copper  with  Regard  to  the  Silver  dimi- 
mlnes  j   for  this  Reafon,  a  greater  Excefs  of  Lead 


is 
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is  required  with  Regard  to  this  refiduou$  Copper, 
xhan  is  necefiary,  even  in  the  Lead  itfelf,  with  Re- 
gard to  the  Copper  mixt  to  it.  He  therefore  who 
-uteojpts  the  mod  intimate  Depuration  of  Silver  by 
coppelling,  muft  previously  render  the  Lead  per- 
fectly pure  from  all  Copper :  pf  which  hereafter. 

PROCESS     IX. 

To  precipitate  Silver  out  of  its  Ore,  by  coppelling  alone* 

APPARATUS. 

1.  "pOund  one  Centner  of  the  Ore  ;  roaft  it  (Procm 
i  IV.  N°.  I.) ;  when  roafted,  beat  it  to  a  moft 
fubtil  Powder  ;  and,  if  it  melts  with  Difficulty  on 
the  Fire,  grind  it  together  with  one  Centner  of  Li- 
tharge, which  is  not  neceflary,  when  the  Ore  melts 
eafily.  Then  divide  the  Mixture,  or  the  Pbwdex  of 
the  Ore  alone,  into  five  or  fix.  Parts,  and  wrap  up 
every  one  of  them  feverally,  in  foch  Bits  of  Paper  as 
can  contain  no  more  than  this  fmall  Portion. 

2.  Put  a  very  large  Coppel  under  the  Muffel  : 
Roaft  it  well  fir  ft,  and  then  put  into  it  fixreen  Cent- 
ners of  Lead :  When  the  Lead  begins  to  fmoak  and 
boil,  put  upon  it  one  of  the  faid  (N°.  1.)  Portions 
with  the  fmall  Paper  it  was  wrapt  up  in,  and  dimi- 
nifh  the  Fire  immediately,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  if 
you  would  make  a  Sgorification  in  a  Teft,  but  in  a 
Jefier  Space  of  Time.  The  fm»U  Paper,  which  turns 
preiently  to  Allies,  goes  off  of  itfelf,  and  does  not 
fenfibly  increafe  the  Mafs  of  the  Scoria's :  The  Ore 
proceeding  therefrom,  is  cad  on  the  Border,  and  turns 
to  Scoria's  very  foon.  Increafe  the  Fire  again  imme- 
diately* and  at  the  fame  Time  put  another  Portion 
of  the  Ore  into  the  Coppel,  as  was  juft  now  faid  : 
The  fame  Effects  will  be  produced.  Go  on  in  the 
feme  Manner r  till  all  the  Portions  are  thrown  in, 
and  confumed  in  the  Lead.  Finally,  deftroy  the  re- 
maining*Lead  with  a  ftronger  Fire. 

3.  The 
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3.  The  Silver  that  was  in  the  Ore  and  the  Lead, 
will  remain  in  the  Coppel :  If  you  take  out  of  it  the 
Bead  proceeding  from  the  Lead,  you  will  have  the 
Weight  of  the  Silver  contained  in  the  Ore.  If  the 
Ore  employed  was  eafy  to  be  melted,  all  the  Scoria 
vanifhes ;  but  if  it  was  refra&ory  or  not  fufible,  all 
the  Scoria  does  net  always  go  away  •,  but  there  re- 
mains now  and  then  fomething  of  it  in  the  Form 
of  Duft.  A  great  many  Ores  and  Metals  may  be 
tried  in  this  Manner,  except  only  fuch  as  fplit  and 
corrode  the  Coppels :  There  are  likewife  fome  of 
them,  which  muft  be  previoufly  prepared,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  is  required,  to  render  them  fit  for 
going  through  a  Scorification.  See  all  the  foregoing 
ProceflTes. 

The  life  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

t.  The  Ore  thrown  at  fevenrf  Times  upon  Lead 
boiling  in  a  Coppel,  may  be  diffolved  without  the 
foregoing  Scorification.  Btit  this  is  very  far  from 
having  an  equal  Succefs  with  all  Kinds  of  Ores  :  For 
there  are  Ores  and  Metals  which  refill  very  much  to 
theirDiflblution  by  Litharge;  and  which  being  on  this 
Account  thrown  on  the  Border  are  not  fufficiently 
diffolved  •,  becaufe  the  Litharge  fteels  foon  away  into 
the  Coppel.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  fome  others, 
which  vanifh  intirely  by  this  Method,  except  the 
Silver  and  Gold  that  was  contained  in  them. 

2.  A  previous  Roafting  is  neceflary,  firft  for  the 
Reafons  mentioned  (Proc.  IV.  Uf  N°.  1 ,)  and  then 
becaufe  the  Ore  thrown  upon  boiling  Lead,  fhould 
not  crackle  and  leap  out :  For,  having  once  paflfed 
the  Fire,  it  bears  the  mod  fudden  Heat. 

3.  Though  this  Method  requires  no  previous  Sco- 
rification, you  are  not  to  conclude  from  thence,  that 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  Operation  by  which  Metallur- 
gifts  feparajte  Silver  from  its  Ores  :  For  in  thefe  Cafes 
a  Scorification  is  always  previoufly  made  :  For  which 

•  Reafon 
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Reafon  thefe  two  Operations  are  not  always  attended 
with  the  lame  Eflfeds. 

PROCESS     X. 

The  purifying  of  Silver  by  Lead,  in  a  large  Teft,  by  the 

Bl aft  of  Bellows. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  T>U  T  into  a  large  Tcft  made  in  an  earthen  Pot 
X  {Part  I.  Plat.  I.  Fig.  II.)  and  dried  before- 
hand  in  a  warm  Place,  red  burning  Coals,  till  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  c[uite  burning  hot.  Then  make 
a  Hole  in  the  Hearth  of  the  Smith's  Forge,  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  Pot  with  its  Teft,  and  fill  it  with  Afhes,  to 
fuch  a  Height  as  that  the  Border  of  the  Teft  put  into  * 
it  may  be  as  high  as  the  Hearth  of  the  Forge.  Place 
the  Pot  in  a  horizontal  Situation,  and  fill  the  Space 
between  the  Teft  and  the  Cavity  of  the  Hole,  with 
Afhes  well  prefled  down,  left  they  fhould  be  eafily 
blown  away.  Then  difpofe  the  Nofel  of  the  Bel- 
lows in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  blowing  obliquely  down- 
wards, it  may  play  ftrongly  upon  the  Cavity  of  the 
Teft  :  And  this  you  will  know  to  be  well  done,  if 
(he  Wind  proceeding  from  thence,  diffipates  the 
Afhes  fallen  into  the  Teft, 

2.  Put  into  the  hollow  of  the  Teft,  fo  much  Straw, 
Paper,  Linen,  or  worn  out  Cloth,  as  is  neceflary  to  hin- 
der the  Surface  of  it  from  being  damaged  by  the  Silver 
to  be  put  into  it :  Put  your  Silver  thereupon,  and  cover 
it  well  all  over  with  red  burning  Coals :  Then  excite 
the  Fire  with  the  Bellows,  till  the  Silver  melts :  This 
done,  remove  towards  the  Border  the  Coals  hitherto 
kept  in  the  Middle  of  the  Teft.  Add  next  fome 
new  Wood  and  Coals,  efpecially  towards  the  Bellows ; 
and  place  the  Coals  all  round  in  plenty,  provided ' 
they  do  not  intercept  the  Sight  of  the  Mafs  in  fufion  : 
And  mean  white,  continue  to  make  a  ftrong  Fire 
with  (he  BUft  of  the  Bellows, 

3.  Then 
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g.  Then  add  at  feveral  Times  fome  Lead  reduced 
into  fmall  Globules  of  a  determined  Weight :  The 
fame  Phenomena  will  appear,  that  were  mentioned 
(Proc.  II).  Go  on  with  adding  fome  Lead,  and  then 
diminifh  the  Fire  a  little,  which  muft  not  be  greater 
that*  is  neceffary  to  ketfp  the  Silver  in  fufton  :  Conti- 
nue thus,  till  the  Silver  is  rendered  quite  pure  : 
Which  may  be  guefled  nearly,  from  the  Examination 
previoufly  made  of  its  Purity  or  Jmpurity,  by  the 
Needle  or  by  a  docimaftical  Trial  ;  and  from  the  al- 
ready confumed  Quantity  of  Lead*  that  was  judgpd 
necefiary  for  the  Purifying  of  it.  However,  you 
will ;  be  more  ftjre  of  this  ;  if,  the  Lead  being  con- 
iiimed,  you  thruft  a  moift  iron-Wire  into  the  melted 
Silver,-  and  look  upon  .what  adheres  to  it,  the  Iofttnc 
it  i$  fetched  out,  to  fee  whether  it  is  become  yellow, 
or  white,  polilhed,  and  malleable  :  If  not,  more 
Lead  muft  he  added.  .  The  melted  Silver  rouft  be 
ilirred  femetimes  with  a  crooked  Iron  {Part  h  Plat. 
IV.  Eg.  IX),  towards  the  End  ;  that  .the  Lead  pot 
fibly  adhering  underneath,  may  be  Entirely  con- 
fumed. 

4.  The  Operation  being  finiflirfd,  pour  Water 
Drop  by  Drop,  or  with  a  fmall  Stream,  upon  the 
melted  Mafs ;  that  the  Silver  may  grow  (olid.  When 
it  is  fo,  take  it  out  of  the  Teft  with  a  Wedge,  rub 
off  all  the  Filth  and  Afhes  adherent  to:it»  with  a  bfafe- 
Brufh  made  of  fmall  brafs  Wires  collcSed  into  a 
fmall  Bundle,  pouring  in  the  mean  Time  conliandy 
fome  Water  upon  the  Silver. 

« 

the  Ufi  andktafons  of  the  Procefi.. 

<  .  i.  Take  Care  in  thisProcefs,  that  the  Fire  Ipenot 
continued  too  ftrong;:  LFor  by  that  Means  the  Tefts 
f^pur  foft,  and  a  great  Deal  of  the.  Silver  is  k)CL 
ior  theffame  PurprifG*..the  Tfcft  muft  be  put  into  the 
Pit,  and  furroundof  tavaH  Sides  with  Afhes  *-  whereby 
you  hjnder.  at  the  fame  Time  the  Pot  that  coritains 
the  Teft,  from  fplitting  and  falling  down,  and  all  the 
..  •'    :  Silver 
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Silver  from  being  fpillcd,  if  the  Teft  fhould  at  the 
fame  Time  comratt  a  large  Crackr 

2.  If  you  add  the  Lead  at  fcveral  Times,  the  puri- 
fying of  the  Silver  may  be  performed,  with  a  much 
kls  Quantity  of  it,  than  that  indicated  in  the  eighth 
Procefs.     However,  though,  in  this  Operation,  the 
Silver  be  found  pure  at  Top ;   nevferthelefs,  Part  of 
the  I^ead,  which  is  heavier,   commonly  hides  itfelf 
underneath  (Proc.  II.  Uf.  N°.  3),  unlefs  the  Mafs  in 
fufion  be  now  and  then  ftirred  with  a  Piece  of  Iron, 
towards  the  End.     But  the  fame  Inconvenience  may 
be  prevented  in  the  fmall  Tefts  or  Coppels*  if  you 
Itrike  thefe  little  Veffels  with  an  iron-Wirt,   while 
(he  Silver  is  (till  in  fufion,  that  this  being  melted  may 
be  lhaken.     Whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  Silver 
and  Lead  mixt  only  by  Fife,  are  not  fo  well  mixt  to 
each  other,  as  that  a  perfectly  proportionable  Quan- 
tity of  both,  may  be  found  in  any  Part  of  the  Mix- 
ture whatever :    Which  being  either  unknown  to  or 
neglefted  by  Artificers,  deceives  them  very  often. 

3.  By  this  Method,  a  confiderable  Quantity  of 
Silver  may  be  purified  at  one  and  the  fame  Time  : 
But  if  a  very  refrar&ory  Scoria  is  produced,  for  In- 
f  lance  by  a  Mixture  of  Tin,  it  maft  now  and  then  be 
funk  to  the  Bottom  with  a  Poker,  that  the  Silver 
may  be  wafhed  off  from  it :  And  thus  caft  on  the 
Border  of  the  Teft.     But  it  is  proper  afterwards  to 

.  examine  fuch  a  Scoria,  to  fee  whether  it  has  not  car- 
ried away  with  it,  a  Quantity  of  Silver  defcrving  the 
Charges  of  a  Separation. 

4.  The  Lead  may  again  be  reduced  out  of  the 
Tefts  employed  in  this  Operation  •,  nay,  this  Lead 
is  not  even  without  fome  Silver  •,  efpfccially  if  the 
Tefts  were  not  good,  or  the  Operations  not  exa<ftly 
ihade :  But  then  it  will  be  proper  again  to  ufe  the 
fame  Lead  for  a  like  Operation  1  that  the  Silver  may 
jit  laft  be  feparated  from  it. 


PRO- 
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PROCESS     XI. 

The  purifying  of  Silver  in  a  large  Teji9    under  the 

Muffel. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  T\UT  the  Teft  inclofcd  in  an  iron-Ring  {Part  V 
J[  Plat.  I.  Fig.  VIII),  into  the  Furnace  repre- 
fentcd  {Part  I.  Plat.  IV),  as  you  may  very  well  un- 
derftand,  from  the  feveral  Figures  of  the  Furnace, 
and  from  the  Defcriptions  given  of  them.  When 
the  Teft  has  been  red-hot  in  a  ftrong  Fire  for  about 
half  an  Hour  ;  put  into  it  the  Silver  wrapt  up  in  Bits 
of  Cloth  or  of  Paper,  and  divided  into  feveral  Por- 
tions :  Fill  the  Orifice  of  the  Furnace  with  red  burn* 
ing  Coals,  which  muft  be  kindled  with  a  Pair  of  hand- 
Bellows,  till  the  Silver  is  in  Fufion. 

2.  This  done  add  fome  Lead  ;  diminifh  the  Fire  a 
little :  And  do  the  Reft  as  has  been  prefcribed  in  the 
foregoing  Procefs. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  purifying  of  Silver  is  made  in  a  much 
neater  Manner,  by  this  Method  than  by  the  forego- 
ing :  And  as  the  Regimen  of  the  Fire  may  be  obferved 
here  with  great  Exa&nefe,  fo  the  Silver  is  purified 
with  a  lefs  confiderable  Lofs :  For  which  Reafon  it 
is  always  preferred  to  the  foregoing,  when  you  are  to 
purify  Silver  mixt  with  a  great  Deal  of  Copper  :  But 
it  is  a  very  long  Operation. 

2.  When  you  are  to  purify  only  a  few  Ounces,  or 
one  fingle  Mark  of  Silver  ;  you  may  put  fuch  a  fmall 
Apparatus  into  the  docinaaftical  {Part  I.  Plat.  III. 
Pig.  I.)  Furnace. 


PRO- 
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PROCESS     XII. 

A  Method  to  feleS  Specimens  out  of  Metals  that  have 
been  boiled,  as  well  as  out  of  tbofe  that  are  melted 
together  with  Sulphur  and  Arfemck*  that  there  may 
be  the  fame  Proportion  of  the  Mixtures  in  the  latter %  as 
there  is  in  the  former. 

WE  have,  in  the  foregoing  Pfocefs,  explained  in 
what  Manner  Silver,  together  with  the  Gold 
that  lies  hidden  therein,  may  be  feparated  from  fo- 
reign Bodies  :  But  you  cannot  conclude  otherwife 
than  hypothetically  from  thefe  Proceffes,  how  much 
Silver  and  Gold  may  be  fetched,  out  of  a  greater 
Quantity  of  the  fame  Matter,  from  which  you  have 
taken  your  Specimen  for  the  docimaftical  Trial :  For 
Inftance,  whither  there  is  the  fame  Proportion  of  In- 
gredients in  a  feparate  Specimen,  as  in  the  whole 
Mafs  to  be  tried.  But  fuch  an  equal  Union  is  not 
always  met  with,  in  pure  Metals  confounded  toge- 
ther by  the  Fire  :  Which  we  have  feen  plainly 
{froe.  X.  Uf.  N°.  2) ;  where  Silver  melted  with 
Lead,  and  left  to  itfelf,  was  not  evenly  diflblved  by 
the  Lead,  but.  the  fame  Portion  of  the  Mixture  con- 
tained more  Silver  at  Top,  and  lefs  underneath,  and 
Lead  in  an  inverted  Proportion.  The  fame  Thing 
happens  likewife  with  Gold  and  Lead,  and  with  Cop- 
per and  Lead  :  Unlefs  you  have  Recourfe  to  fome 
other  manual  Operation  befides  the  Fire,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  Mixture.  Befides,  it'alfo  de- 
pends much  from  the  greater  or  lefs  Degree  of  the 
Fire  ;  which  may  increafe,  diminilh,  or  totally  dis- 
turb the  Action  of  the  Menftrua.  Nay,  the  Mix- 
ture of  fome  Metals,  for  Inftance  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  which  eafily  diflblve  each  other  equally, 
is  fo  much  troubled  by  the  Addition  of  fome  other 
Metal,   for  Inftance  of  Lead  \    that  an  equal  Pro- 

fsrtion  of  the  Metals  is  no  longer  preferved  in  every 
art  of  the  Mafs :   For  Gold  and  Silver  yielding 
•   »  more 
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more  to  Lead  than  to  Copper*  fink  to  the  Bottom  in 
Company  with  it ;  fo  that  the  Mixture  is  much  richer 
in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Lead  there,  than  in  the  Middle, 
and  at  the  upper  Surface.  But  if  Sulphur  and  Arie- 
nick  are  joined  to  the  Mixtures  of  Metals,  they  can- 
not but  make  a  great  Alteration  there  :  For  as  they 
both  diflblve  one  Metal  more  greedily  than  another  ; 
they  not  only  render  the  Mixture  inequal,  but  fomc- 
times  deftroy  it  intirely :  So  that  a  Metal  diflblved 
by  them,  becoming  lighter,  it  fw.ims  at  Top  like 
Scoria's,  while  the  other  Part  of  the  Mixture  finks 
towards  the  Bottom,  by  its  Gravity, 

APPARATUS. 

1.  When  Ores  grofly  melted,  are  collefted  into 
brittle  Regulus's  in  the  Beds  of  the  Furnaces,  you  are 
to  proceed  in  the  following  Manner.  With  a  Ham- 
mer and  a  Wedge,  feparate  from  the  Regulus  two 
Pjeces  of  equal  Weight,  forlnftance  of  half  an  Ounce  ; 
that  is,  one  in  the  Middle  of  the  upper  Surface,  be- 
tween the  Center  and  the  Circumference  ;  and  the 
other  in  the  inferior  Surface  of  the  Rcgulus*  but  on 
the  oppofite  Side.  Beat  both  to  a  fine  Powder,  of 
which  weigh  a  Centner,  and  as  Sulphur,  Aricniclc, 
Iron,  and  a  Portion  of  unmetallick  Earth  are  not 
wanting  therein,  proceed  according  to  Proc.  IV. 

But  when  you  have  a  Mind  to  examine  -  a  greater 
Number  of  Regulus9s9  together  in  one  and  the  fame 
Trial,  cut  off  Bits  from  each  Regulusy  in  the  Manner 
mentioned  :  You.  need  only  take  Care,  that  the 
Weights  of  the  Bits  cut  off,  be  nearly  proportioned 
to  the  Weights  of  the  Regulus9 s :  Beat  them  all  into  a 
fine  Powder,  and  do  the  Reft  as  before. 

2.  But,  when  you  are  to  examine  Regulus9*  that 
are  not  brittle  ;  Bits  mud  likewife  be  cut  off,  in  the 
Manner  juft  (N°.  1 .)  mentioned  :  But  when  cut,  and 
weighed  exaftly,  yod  mult  put  them  altogether  into 
a  new  Crucible,  well  rubbed  with  Soap  within,  and 
melt  them  :  When  they  are  well  melted,-  (Ik  them 

immediately 
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immediately  with  a  dry  Stick  half-burnt ;  that  they 
may  all  be  well  mixt  together  :  Leave  them  fo  for 
about  one  Minute  ;  then  ftir  them  again  for  the  laft 
Time,  and  throw  into  them  a  fmall  Bit  of  Paper 
folded  up,  and  rubbed  with  Wax  or  Tallow  :  And 
while  it  burns  with  a  clear  Flame,  pour  the  whole 
Mafs  at  one  Stream  into  the  Moulds  (Part  L  Plat.  II. 
Fig.  XX),  placed  quite  horizontal,  and  rubbed  with 
Tallow ;  and  let  this  grow  cold  of  itlelf,  together 
with  the  Mafs  therein  contained.  But  the  Mafs  ta- 
ken afterwards  out  of  the  Moulds,  and  commonly 
called  Ingot*  asis  alfo  the  Coneitfelf  (Parti.  §  223), 
muft  be  fmooth,  folid,  and  of  an  equal  Thicknefs  all 
round  :  But  if  it  appears  rough,  and  the  Infide  of  the 
Crucible  (as  far  as  the  Mafs  has  touched  it  during  the 
melting  and  the  pouring  out)  is  fecn  covered  with  a 
metallick  Skin,  it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Fire  has  been 
defective :  And  confequently  an  equal  Mixture  ha9 
not  been  obtained.  Befides,  a  Fire  too  great  and 
continued  too  long,  produces  a  Scoria  fometimes  fo- 
lid, fometimes  fpongy,  full  of  Bubbles*  covering  the 
Mafs  here  and  there  when  it  has  been  poured  out  and 
cooled,  or  infinuating  itfelf  deeper  into  it,  while  it  is 
pouring  out :  If  this  be  the  Cafe,  the  Procefs  muft 
be  repeated.  If  the  Mafs  is  in  good  Condition, 
fcour  it  well  with  coal-Duft,  and  weigh  it,  to  know 
how  much  of  its  Subftance  has  been  loft.  Then  cut 
off  from  it  a  Bit,  in  the  Place  which  is  diftant  one 
quarter  Part  of  the  Length  of  the  whole  Mafs  from 
each  Extremity,  in  fuch  Manner  however,  •  that  the 
Mafs  may  at  the  fame  Time  be  divided  by  a  tranf- 
verfal  Section.  This  done,  fubftraft  as  much  from 
the  Centner  or  docimaftical  Mark,  as  all  the  Speci- 
mens cut  off  from  the  Regulus's,  and  weighed  toge- 
ther before  the  Fufion,*  have  loft  of  their  Weight: 
Let  the  reft  go  for  an  intire  Centner  or  docimaftical 
Mark,  and  with  a  File  make  the  Specimen,  which 
you  have  cut  off  from  the  Mafs  of  the  Ingot,  equal 
to  it.  However,  take  care  not  to  fcrape  off  any 
Thing  from  another  Place,  except  from  the  two  Sur- 
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faces  which  have  been  formed  by  the  traftfverfat 
Seftion  \  efpecially  if  there  is  any  Lead  in  it*  The 
Scorification  is  made  as  in  Proe.  Ill,  but  without 
lead-Glafs.  Neverthelefs,  if  an  imperfect  and  re- 
fractory Scoria  is  produced,  pour  upon  it  a  little  of 
lead-Glafs,  to  fubdue  it.  Let  the  remaining  Reguhts 
go  through  the  Operation  of  Coppeiling,  as  ia 
jProc.  II.  or,  if  there  is  any  Copper,  as  in  Prtc.  IV. 

3.  By  thefe  Precautions  (N°.  i,  2)  all  the  Silver 
and  Gold  remaining  out  of  the  Tefts,  or  reduced  into 
the  Form  of  Tables,  may  and  ought  to  be  cut  off, 
and  prepared  for  a  Trial :  However,  it  is  not  always 
necefiary  to  begin  by  a  Scorification;  unkfs.Iron* 
Tin,  &V.  are  mixt  to  the  Mafs  :  We  have  already 
fliewed  the  Manner  of  managing  them. 

4.  When  Coins  are  to  be  tried,  you  muft  cut  ofi 
a  fmall  Bit  from  them  along  your  Diameter,  and  with 
a  File  reduce  it  to  the  Weight  of  the  Mark,  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  the  fmall  Bit  cut  off  from  the  Mafs 
of  the  Ingot. 

5.  But  when  Coins  of  different  Kinds,  and  old 
Utenfils,  that  have  been  coloured  by  having  been 
boiled,  are  to  be  examined,  the  Thing  is  hardly 
done  with  more  Eafe  and  Security,  than  if  all  thefe 
Metals  are  granulated  {Part  I.  §216, 217.)  together. 

¥be  life  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefi. 

1.  There  is  almoft  a  greater  Care  required*  » the 
Choice  of  thefe  Specimens,  than  in  the  Operation  it* 
felf,  by  which  Gold  and  Silver  are  feparated  from  the 
other  Minerals.  Great  Errors  may  be  committed, 
when  an  Ingot  is  to  be  melted  out  of  the  fmall  Mafia 
cut  off.  For  Sulphur,  Arfenick,  Copper,  Lead, 
and  all  the  other  Minerals,  evaporate  in  Part,  when 
the  Fire  is  too  ftrong  and  too  long  kept,  and  partly 
turn  to  Scoria's,  while  the  more  fixt  Part  of  the  Sil- 
ver and  Gold  does  remain  :  For  this  Reafon*  the 
Proportion  which  ought  to  have  been  preferved  in 
the  remaining  Ingot,  is  taken  away  :  Whence  it  hap- 
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<pens,  that  the  Examination  indicates  a  greater  Quan- 
tity of  Silver  and  Gold,  than  the  Mixture  out  of 
which  thp  Specimens  have  been  taken,  does  in  Reality 
contain.  But  this  may  be  avoided,  if  you  fubftraft 
that  Part,  which  the  Specimens  taken  together  have 
loft  in  the  Fire,  from  the  Centner  or  docimaftical 
Mark  :  That  the  remaining  Part  may  be  of  equal 
Value  with  the  Whole  :  Thus  the  Silver  and  Gold 
remaining  after  the  Operation,  will  perfectly  anfwer 
to  the  Quantity  contained  in  the  whole  Mafs  of  the 
Mixture. 

2.  When  Lead  enters  into  the  Mixture  together 
with  Copper,  the  Ingot  ought  never  to  be  extin- 
guilhed  with  Water :  For  the  Copper  growing  cold 
on  a  fudden  in  Water,  contracts,  and  repels  the  Lead 
it  ill  in  Fufion  towards  the  Outfide,  and  towards  that 
Part  of  the  Ingot  which  is  i  miner  fed  the  laft  into  the 
Water.  Likewife,  the  Ingot  is  always  richer  in  Sil- 
ver and  Gold,  in  the  Place  where  the  Cone  has  been 
inclined  towards  the  Horizon,  than  it  is  in  the  oppo- 
fite  Extremity  :  Which  is  efpecially  true  of  thofe 
Mixtures,  in  which  Lead  and  Copper  enter  together. 
The  Reafon  of  this  is  felf-evident,  from  what  has  been 
.feid  a  t  the  Beginning  of  this  Procefs.  But  the  Copper 
-  muft  be  tried  before  it  is  roafted,  to  fee  whether  it 
contains  Silver,  or  Gold  :  For  after  that,  their  Sepa- 
ration is  hardly  worth  the  Charges  (Pari  I.  §  468, 
469.) 

.  3.  Old  Utenfils  and  Coins  may  be  very  well  triedf 
if  previoufly  granulated.  For  when  the  Boiling  hap- 
pens to  render  them  white,  or  when  the  Matal  with 
which  the  Allay  has  been  made,  is  not  mixt  in  an 
even  Manner,  you  are  infallibly  deceived.  Now, 
they  are  rendered  white  by  all  fuch  Bodies,  as  corrode 
Copper  the  moiftWay,  and  leave  the  Silver  untouched. 
When  fuch  Silver  is  allay'd  with  Copper,  you  muft 
firft  wipe  it  very  well,  or  make  it  (lightly  red  in  tbc 
Fire  •,  that  the  fat  Filthinefs  may  be  diffipatcd.  Then 
put  it  into  a  brafe- Kettle  tinned  over,  and  pour  upon 
it  enough  of  tartilh  Small-Beer,  or  of  Water,  that  the 
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Silver  may  be  intirely  immerfed :  Then  throw  into 
the  Liquor  a  Quantity  of  fea-Salt,  and  Tartar  :  Pat 
the  whole  together  upon  the  Fire,  and  make  it  boil: 
,  Thus  will  the  Copper  be  eroded  from  the  Surface  in  a 
few  Hours,  and  the  Silver  remain  alone.  Therefore, 
though  you  had  put  the  mod:  polifhed  Lamina  into 
the  Fire,  you  will  take  it  out  quite  deftitute  of  Bright- 
nefs,  but  of  the  whiteft  Colour.  Then  wafh  it  with 
Small-Beer,  and  rub  the  Surface  of  the  Silver,  with 
Brufhes  made  of  thin  brafs-Wires.  But  if  this  Surface 
is  again  rubbed  with  a  fmooth  Piece  of  Steel,  it  reco- 
vers its  former  Polifhing.  It  is  here  neceflary  to 
know  this  deceitful  Colour,  not  only  when  you  ufe 
the  (Part  L  §  300.)  Touch-ftone,  but  alfo  in  a  doci- 
maftical  Trial :  For  when  the  Specimen  taken  off 
from  fuch  Silver,  is  thin,  or  of  a  large  Surface,  k 
leaves  more  Silver  in  the  Coppel,  than  if  you  cot 
from  that  Silver  a  fmall  Bit  of  the  fame  Weight,  in  a 
Place  where  a  lefler  Surface  has  been  contiguous  to 
the  corroding  Solution. 

PROCESS     XIIL 

The  wajinng  (Part  I.  §  337,  479.)  of  an  Ore,   ren* 
dered  difficult  to  be  melted,  by  Earths  and  Stones. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  T^RE  AK  your  Ore  In  an  iron-Mortar,  to  a 
11  Powder  not  very  fine  :  Weigh  twenty  or 
thirty  docimaftical  Centners  of  it,  in  a  large  Balance: 
Put  them  into  a  wafhing  Trough  (Part  I.  Plat.  II. 
Fig.  XVI.)  pour  fome  Water  upon  them,  that  the 
Powder  of  the  Ore  may  be  thoroughly  moift :  Then 
have  a  Veffel  full  of  Water,  the  Diameter  of  which 
:muft*be  a  little  larger  than  the  Length  of  the  Trough: 
Take  the  Trough  with  your  left-Hand,  at  the  Top 
of  the  hinder- Part,  and  dip  it  horizontally  into  the 
Water,  and  move  it  gently  with  your  right-Hand, 
from  th$  fore- Pa tt  of  the  Trough,  which  is  lefi  deep, 

towards 
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Towards  the  hinder- Part,  which  is  deeper :  Then  take 
out  the  Trough,  and  incline  it  a  little  on  the  fore- 
Part  ;  that  the  Water  may  run  out,  and  the  heavier 
metalJick  Part  remain' at  the  Bottom:  Repeat  this 
ieveral  Times  over,  till  the  Ore  remains  quite  pure. 

7.  If  the  Ore  is  inherent  to  a  very  hard  Stone 
hardly  yielding  to  Iron,  fuch  as  are  Flints,  and  the 
other  Stones  of  that  Kind,  or  to  &  ponderous,  cal- 
careous, Spaad-Jike  Stone  ;  it  mud  firft  be  weighed, 
and  then  be  made  quite  red-hot  in  a  Crucible,  and  in 
this  Condition  be  thrown  into  a  Veflel  full  of  cold 
Water,  and  after  that  be  pounded  very  fine  and 
wafhed  very  clean. 

3.  When  the  Ore  is  wafhed,  weigh  it,  and  try 
one  Centner  of  it :  that  is,  according  as  the  Nature 
of  the  Ore  requires  it.  Thus  you  will  eafily  com- 
pute, how  much  Silver  or  Gold  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  from  twenty  Centners  of  Ore. 

fbe  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

t.  From-what  has  been  juft  faid,  and  from  what 
was  faid  {Part  I.  §  338)  it  appears,  that  every  Ore 
will  not  bear  wafhing  ;  it  (hews  like  wife  what  -kind 
of  wafhing  each  Ore  will  require ;  and  what  Ores 
can  be  wafhed  without  a  Preparation:  Of  this  lalt 
Kind  are  thofe  which  confift  of  folid  pure  Particles, 
and  lie  hidden  in  a  foft  fat  kind  of  Earth,  or  in  Sand. 
Thence,  you  likewife  fee,  in  what  Manner  they  muft 
be  previoufly  pounded,  or  calcined  (Compare  Part  I. 
§  337).  By  Calcination,  you  not  only  break  Stones 
into  Pieces  with  greater  Facility,  but  Ores  befides 
melt  into  folider  Mafles,  which  mod  commonly  are 
fpecifically  heavier,  on  account  of  the  Sulphur  and 
Arfenick  in  a  Manner  difperfed  through  them. 

2.  The  Intention  of  wafhing  is,  to  render  the  Ore 
more  tradable  in  the  Fire  ;  and  to  hinder  the  metal* 
lick  Parts  from  being  difficultly  precipitated,  or 
even  totally  detained  by  fo  great  a  Mais  of  Scoria's, 
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and  that  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Ore,  may  be 
fluxed  in  the  fame  Fire,  and  in  the  fame  Time. 

3.  But  the  lighted  Powder  wafhed  off,  mult  fome- 
times  be  tried  :  For  it  now  and  then  happens,  that 
the  Water  carries  away  a  greater  Quantity  of  Ore, 
than  there  remains  of  it  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Veficl  : 
In  which  the  mod  experienced  Peqple  are  oftentimes 
deceived.  Nay,  the  Waters  which  run  by  Veins  of 
Ores,  commonly  enough  carry  Part  of  them  away, 
and  after  having  dragged  it  a  long  Way  together  with 
them,  at  lad  let  it  fall  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Channel 
As  for  the  reft,  fee  G.  Agric.  de  re  Met.  Lib,  VIII. 

PROCESS      XIV. 

The  purifying  of  Silver  with  Nitre. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  TJ  Educe  your  Silver  to  Grains,  or  Plates  5  put 
XX  them  into  a  Crucible :  Add  about  one  quarter 
Part  of  the  drieft  Nitre  pulverized.  Put  upon  this 
Crucible  another  of  a  lefler  Size,  having  at  its  Bot- 
tom a  Hole  about  as  large  as  a  Pea,  in  an  inverted 
Situation,  that  the  Border  of  it  may  be  received  into 
the  Orifice  of  the  other.  Shut  up  the  Joint  of  the 
two  Crucibles,  with  a  Lute  that  may  bear  the  Fire : 
And  when  this  is  dry,  put  the  Crucibles  in  a  wind- 
Furnace,  and  furround  them  with  Charcoals,  to  the 
Height  of  the  Bottom  of  the  upper  Crucible,  and  not 
further. 

2.  Then  light  the  Fire  at  Top,  and  increafe  it 
till  the  Veffels  are  middling  red-hot.  Then  with  a 
Pair  of  Tongs  take  a  burning  Coal,  and  hold  it  at 
one  Finger's  diftance  direftly  above  the  Hole  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  upper  Crucible  :  If  you  fee  a  Hidden 
clear  Light  produced  near  and  about  the  Coal,  toge- 
ther with  a  crackling  Noife,  this  lhews  that  the  Fire 
has  aftually  the  requifite  Degree  of  Strength  :  But  if 
this  either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  only  very  faintly, 

the 
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Hie  Fire  mud  be  increafed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
hear  a  violent  Blaft  of  Air,  coming  forth  with  a  loud 
crackling  Noife,  though  you  have  not  put  the  above- 
mentioned  Coal  at  Top,  the  Fire  is  too  violent,  and 
rnuft  of  Courfe  be  diminilhed.  Which  being  neg- 
ie&ed,  you  will  not  only  fuffer  a  great  Lofs  of  Sil- 
ver.; but  large  Veflfels,  charged  with  a  great  Quan* 
fctty  of  Nitre,  now  and  then  burft  afunder  with  Vio- 
lence and  Danger. 

-  3. When  this  Phenomenon  is  over,  increafe  the  Fire 
as  much  as  is  neceflary,  to  make  the  Silver  melt  with- 
out any  Addition  :  Take  the  Vefielsout  of  the  Fire: 
Break  the  under  ope,  when  it  is  grown  cold  :  You 
will  find  the  Rtgulus  of  Silver  at  Bottom,  and  alka- 
line Scoria's  (commonly  green)  at  Top.  If  the  Sil- 
ver is  not  yet  fufficiently  purified,  or  too  rigid  ftill, 
put  it  into  another  Crucible,  and  this  thus  open  into 
a  wind-Furnace,  throw  upon  it  a  little  Nitre,  and  as 
foon  as  it  melts,  pour  it  into  a  Mould  for  Ingots : 
Thus  it  will  be  purified  of  every  thing  that's  not 
.Gold. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  tbt  Proctfs. 

1.  We  haye  already  confidtfed  (Parti.  §  137, 
161.)  the  Altion  of  Nitre  upon  Metals  and  Semi- 
Metals.  Therefore,  if  you  operate  in  a  due  Manner, 
Silver  is,  by  this  Method,  rendered  perfe&ly  pure 
and  eafy  to  be  bent.  But  if  your  Silver  is  very  im- 
pure, a  fmall  Matter  of  it  is  deftroyed  in  this  Opera- 
tion ;  which  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  ftrong  Detona- 
tion of  Nitre  with  other  Metals,  and  to  the  Clammi- 
liefs  Of  the  Scoria's  made  by  their  Calxs.  : 

2.  The  Nitre  in  this  Proccfs  feems  partly  to  be- 
come volatile,  and  partly  to  change  into  a  fixt  Alkali, 
fo  very  pure,  that  there  remains  not  the  leaft  Foot- 
ftep  of  Nitre :  For  when  you  pour  upon  it  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  excite  the  unpleafant 
Smell  of  Aqua  Fortis^  which  neverthelefs  is  commonly 
produced,  when  you  prepare  fixt  Nitre  in  the  ufual 
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Manner :  The  Reafon  of  this  Diverfity  is,  that  they 
do  not  imploy  a  Fire  fufliciently  ftrong,  to  confume 
or  diflipate  all  Sorts  of  Nitre. 

3.  Silver  thus  purified  for  the  firft  Time,  has  al- 
■  ways  in  it  a  fmali  Quantity  of  heterogeneous  Metal : 
But  if  you  melt  it  a  fccond  Time  (N°.  3 .)  with  Ni- 
tre, and  pour  it  out  the  Moment  it  is  in  Fufion,  you 
free  it  of  that  Refidue,  and  render  it  very  eafy  to  be 
bent.     But  your  Silver  will  not  acquire  fo  great  a. 
Degree  of  Purity  and  Pliantnefs,  unlefs  you  pour  it 
out  the  very  Ihftant  it  is  in  Fufion.  .  For  the  Nitre, 
wJien  left  too  long  in  the  Fire,  difli pates,  or  changes : 
And  when  this  happens,  the  Metals  calcined  by  the 
Nitre,  though  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  are  re- 
duced by  the  fat  Exhalations  of  the  Coals,  and  much 
more  ftill  when  the  Coals  themfelves  fall  into  them ; 
Nor  is  the  refiduous  alkaline  Salt  an  Obftacle,  but  ra- 
ther a  Help  to  this.     And  as  Gold,  above  all,  is  ren- 
dered very  rigid,  or  even  quite  brittle,  by  the  leaft 
Quantity  of  Tin,    Regulus  of  Antimony,  fcfc.    the 
Reafon  is  plain,   why  unfkilful  Artificers,    try  ten 
Times  and  more,  to  render  Gold  pliant  by  Means  of 
Nitre,  before  they  can  obtain  it. 

PROCESS     XV. 

precipitation  of  Silver  out  of  the  fame  Bodies  as  weri 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Procejfes  by  Scorificatiou^ 
in  a  Crucible. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  'T1  H  E  Body  out  of  which  you  intend  to  preri* 
A  pitate  Silver,  muft  be  previouQy  prepared  for 
a  Scorification  with  its  proper  Ingredients;  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  foregoing  J?rocefs ; 
then  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the  fame  Quan- 
tity pf  granulated  Lead,  put  it  into  a  Crucible  ftri&ljr 
examined,  that  it  be  in  tire,  folid,  not  fpeckled  with 
black  Spots,  like.thc  Scoria  of  Iron,  djpecially  at  its 

inferior 
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inferior  Part,  and  capable  of  containing  three  Times 
as  much.  Add  befidcs  glafs-Gall  and  common  Salt, 
both  very  dry,  and  enough  that,  when  the  whole  is 
melted,  the  Sarlts  may  fwim  atop,  at  the  Height  of 
about  half  an  Inch. 

2.  Put  the  Crucible  thus  loaded  into  a  wind- Fur- 
nace i  (hut  it  clofe  with  a  Tile *,  put  Coals  round  it, 
but  not  higher  than  the  upper-Border  of  the  Cruci- 
ble :  Then  light  them  with  burning  Coals,  and  in* 
creafe  the  Fire  till  the  whole  melts  very  thin :  Which 
will  be  done  by  a  middling  Fire,  maintained  always 
cqua],  and  never  greater  ;  leave  it  thus  for  about  one 
Quarter  of  an  Hour,  that  the  Salification  may  be 
perfe&ly  made  :  Take  off  the  Tile,  and  ftirr  the 
Mafs  with  an  iron- Wire,  and  a  little  after  pour  it 
out  into  the  Mould. 

3.  When  the  Regulus  is  cleaned  from  Scoria's,  try 
it  in  a  Teft  by  coppeJling  it. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  Salification  of  any  Ore  whatever,  or  of 
any  other  Body  fetched  out  of  Ores,  may  indeed  be 
made  by  this  Apparatus  *  as  well  as  in  a  Teft  under 
the  Muffle  :  But  it  fcrves  Chiefly,  to  the  End  that  a 
greater  Quantity  cf  Metal  may  fometimes  be  melted 
from  it  with  Profit :  For  you  may  put  many  common 
Pounds  of  it,  at  one  fingle  Time  iato  the  Crucible  : 
But  then  you  need  not  obferve  the  Proportion  of  Lead 
prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  Procefs,  nay,  a  Quantity 
of  Lead  two  or  three  Times  lefc,  is  fufficient  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Qualities  of  the  Objed.  But  the 
Mafs  will  certainly  be  fpilt,  unlefs  you  chufe  a  very 
good  Crucible.  For  there  is  no  Veffel  charged  witft 
Litharge,  that  can  bear  a  ftrong  Fire  having  a 
Draught  of  Wind,  without  giving  Way  through  it  to 
the  Litharge. 

2.  You  add  glafs-Gall  and  common  Salt,  that  they 
may  forward  the  Salification,  by  fwimming  atop. 
For  the  refractory  Scoria  rejected  by  the  Litharge, 

and 
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and  adhering  between  this  and  the  Salts  that  fwim 
atop,  is  foon  brought  to  a  Flux  ;  and  the  Precipitation 
of  the  Silver  is  thereby  accelerated.  They  alfo  in  a 
Manner  hinder  a  fmall  burning  Coal,  fallen  into  .the 
Crucible,  from  fettingthe  Litharge  a  boiling,  which 
troubles  the  Operation.  For  the  Litharge  or  Glafs 
of  Lead,  efpecially  that  which  is  made  without 
any  Addition,  fo  foon  as  the  Phlogifton  gets  into  it, 
raifes  into  a  foamy  Mafs,  confiding  of -a  Multitude 
of  fmall  Bubbles,  very  difficult  to  be  confined,  unlefs 
the  Phlogifton  be  intirely  confumed,  and  the  Litharge 
reduced  to  Lead,  which  fometimes  rifes  above  the 
Border  of  the  Vefiel. 

P  R  O  CESS     XVI. 

r 

Precipitation  by  Iron  and  Lead,  of  Silver  out  of  a  Mix- 
ture containing  a  great  Deal  of  Sulphur. 

APPARATUS, 

•  *  • 

THIS  may  be  done  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in'tht 
foregoing  Procefs,   but  much  better  after  the 
Manner  following. 

'  i.  If  you  do  not  know. already,  how  much  Silver 
lies  hidden  in  the  Mixture,  you  muft,  for  that  Pur» 
pole,  make  a  Trial,  according  to  the  firft,  the  fc- 
tond,  or  the  fourth  Procefs.  This  done,  let  the 
Mixture  be  melted  in  a  wind-Furnace  on  a  middling 
Fire,  in  a  Crucible,  having  a  Capacity  two  or  three 
Times  larger.  Then  caft  upcta  it  at  fcveral  Times, 
ircm-Filings,  not  very  rufty,  and  being  one  third 
Part  with  regard  to  the  Weight  of  the  Silver:  In  the 
menn  Time  increafe  the  Fine  :  When  you  fee  the  iron- 
Filings  quite  diflblved  by  the  Sulphur,  and  melted, 
pour  thereupon  an  equal  Weight  of  granulated  Lead 
-with  regard  to  the  Silver,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  however, 
that  it  may  be  difperfed  all  over  the  whole  apparent  Sur- 
face of  the  melted  Mixture :  Then  ftirr  it  with  an  iron- 
Hook,  that  aH  thefe  Things  may  be.  thoroughly  mm. 

2.  Shut 
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-  2.  Shut  the  Crucible  very  clofe :  Increafe  the  Fire 
ftill  more ;  and  after  having  left  it  fo  for  about  half 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  ;  pour  the  Mafs  out  into  a 
melting  Cone,  rubbed  with  Tallow,  and  warmed, 
or  into  an  iron-Mortar,  prepared  after  the  fame 
Manner. 

3.  When  it  is  grown  cold,  (hake  the  Matter  out : 
You  will  find  at  Top  Scoria's  to  be  taken  off,  and 
at  Bottom  a  Regukus^  that  will  have  all  the  Silver  in 
it»  together  with  the  Lead,  or  at  leaff  with  Part  of 
it.     The  Regulus  may  be  coppelled  in  a  Teft. 

4.  If  you  know  that  there  is  already  the  fame  Quan- 
tity of  Lead  in  the  Mixture,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  add 
any  granulated  Lead  \  but  rather  to  double  tht 
Weight  of  the  iron-Filings. 

Tbt  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  All  that  was  faid  {Part  I.  $  147.  Coroll.  1,  4.) 
is  very  well  and  plain.  But  you  muft  add  Lead  to- 
wards the  End  ;  that  the  Silver  which  is  perhaps  ftill 
inherent  in  the  Mixture,  being  quicker  diflblved  by 
the  Lead,  may  be  precipitated,  and  fink  to  the  Bot- 
tom ;  or  that  the  Sulphur  may  be  intirely  taken  away 
by  the  Lead  (/.  c ),  if  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Iron.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  Me- 
tals, that  have  the  fame  Effect  -,  but  Lead  is  chofen 
in  this  Cafe,  becaufe  it  is  very  conveniently  feparated 
a  fecond  Time  from  the  Silver  :  For  there  is  always 
fomething  of  the  precipitating  Metal,  that  mixes  with 
the  Metal  to  be  precipitated  1  the  more  fo,  as  the  Se- 
paration is  more  exaftly  done :  For  who  can  fo  exalt]  y 
determine  the  Point  of  Saturation,  and  the  Degree  of 
the  Fire? 

2.  You  muft  not  ufe  Filings  quite  fpoiled  with 
Ruft :  For  they  have  no  Virtue  for  abforbing  the 
Sulphur. 

3 .  The  Crucibles,  which  have  ferved  to  thefe  Pro- 
ccfTes,  retain  a  little  of  the  Silver,  efpecially  if  they 
are  rough  at  the  Infide  :  For  this  Reafon,  the  fame 
Crucible,    fo  long  as  it  remains  intire,  muft  always 

ferve 
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fervc  for  the  fame  Operation.  But  when  it  breaks  to 
Pieces  at  Jaft,  and  the  Bits  are  plunged  into  the  boil- 
ing Lead,  all  the  Silver  is  feparated  from  it :  Which 
Lead,  muft  ferve  for  the  like  Operations,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  reduced  out  of  larger  Tcfts :  Thus  all 
the  precious  Metal  is  preferved. 

PROCESS     XVII. 

*Tbe  extrafting  of  Silver,  by  Amalgamation, 

APPARATUS. 

t.  YI/ASH  the  Ores,  Earths,  Stones,  and  Sand, 
W  in  which  Silver  lies  hidden  in  its  metallick 
Form,  according  to  Proc.  XIII.  when  waflied,  in- 
fufe  them  in  very  four  Vinegar,  in  a  wooden  or  glafs- 
Veffel  perfectly  clean  •,  but  about  a  tenth  Part  of 
Allum  muft  be  firft  boiled  and  diflblved  in  this  Vi- 
negar, that  the  wafhed  Powder  may  be  intirely  co- 
vered  over  :  Leave  them  thus  for  one  or  two  Days 
and  Nights. 

2.  Decant  the  Vinegar,  and  w&(h  the  macerated 
Powder  in  pure  warm  Water  ;  till  the  Water  be- 
comes quite  infipid,  when  juft  poured  upon  it  :  Dry 
the  Powder  ;  put  it  into  an  iron-Mortar :  Then  add 
Mercury  four  Times  the  Quantity  of  the  dried 
Powder,  and  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  ending  in  a  large 
round  Head,  and  adapted  to  the  Infide  of  the  Mortar 
by  its  Figure  and  Size,  beat  the  whole;  till  you  fee 
every  little  Part  of  the- Powder  rendered  of  a  blackifh 
Colour  by  the  minute  Globules  of  Mercury  naucc 
to  it. 

3.  Then  pour  Water  thereon,  and  continue  the 
Trituration  for  a  While  :  becaufe  you  thus  will  walh 
away  the  terreftrial  Powder  and  the  other  heterogene- 
ous Bodies  remaining,  and  becaufe  all  the  Globules 
of  the  Mercury,  will  by  that  Means  be  aggravated 
with  the  Silver  and  Gold*  Pour  out  the  turbid  Wa- 
ter, and  add  fpQie  frelb  i  then  grind  the  whole  again, 

till 
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till  all  the  remaining  Powder  be  walhed  off  at  laft. 
Then  dry  the  remaining  Amalgama  with  a  Spunge* 
and  by  a  gentle  Heat. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Amalgamation  is  chiefly  ufed,  when  Silver  lies 
_  hidden  in  its  metal  lick  Form  in  Stones,  Earths,  and 

Sand.  But  when  it  is  in  a  State  of  Ore,  the  Bodies 
that  concur  with  it  to  form  the  Ore,  muft  be  diffi- 
pated  {Part  I.  §  463) :  Otherwife,  the  Amalgama- 
tion would  not  fucceed.  Therefore,  aprevious  Waft- 
ing* muft  be  made,  that  the  other  Bodies  which  can- 
not be  diflblved  by  the  Mercury,  may  be  wafhed  off 
as  much  as  poflible  :  For,  unlefs  this  be 'done,  the 
Mercury  cannot  aft  freely  upon  the  Silver  :  Nay,  if 
the  Wafhing  is  done  afterwards,  a  great  Deal  of  the 
Mercury  is  wafhed  off  together  with  thefe  heteroge- 
neous Bodies.  For  which  Reafon,  likewife,  the  Ore 
is  foak'd  in  Vinegar  prepared  with  Allum,  that  the 
terreftrial  dufty  Bridies,  or  even  the  fat  Ones,  may 
be  wiped  off  the  Surface  of  the  Silver.  As  for  the 
reft,  fee  Part  I.  §  65.  and  follow.  For  this  Reafon, 
1  the  Mercury  fomctimes  refufes  to  diffolve  the  Silver,: 
Which  neverthelefs  is  corre&ed,  if  the  Mercury  is 
rubbed  with  common  Salt  and  Water,  and  afterwards 
wafhed  very  clean. 

2.  If  you  continue  to  grind  the  Amalgama  with 
Water,  longer  than  till  you  fee  no  more  Filth  in  it  ; 
the  Water  poured  upon  it  will  neverthelefs  be  always 
turbid,  and  you  will  lofe  Part  of  your  Amalgama* 

3.  They  make  a  particular  kind  of  Mills,,  in  which 
a  great  Quantity  of  Amalgamations  are  made,  and 
which  are  well  defcribed  by  G.  Agncola^  de  rt  Met, 
Lib.  VIII. 


PRO- 
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PROCESS     XVIII. 

The  Separation  of  Silver  from  the  Amalgama. 

APPARATUS.^ 

* 

i.  oPread  a  thin  Leather  upon  a  wide  earthen  or 
^  glafs^Vcffel,  very  clean :  Fold  it  up  in  the 
Form  of  a  Bag,  and  pour  the  Amalgama  into  it : 
Then  tie  the  Bag  very  ftrongly  at  Top,  that  the 
•empty  Spaces  of  the  PJaits  may  not  give  Paflage  to 
any  Part  of  the  Mercury.  This  done,  if  you  conv 
prefs  the  Bag  by  wringing  it  hard,  the  major  Part  of 
the  Mercury  will  pafs  through  it,  and  run  into  the 
Veffel  under  it.  If  you  can  no  longer  fqueeze  any 
Thing  out,  open  the  Bag,  and  you  will  find  in  it  a 
white  Pafte,  which  Ihall  be  the  Silver  and  the  Gold 
that  were  in  the  wafht  Powder  :  But  there  remains 
about  an  equal  Quantity  of  Mercury  ftill  mixt  with 
them  after  the  Squeezing. 

2.  Put  the  remaining  Pafte  into  a  glafs  Retort ; 
and  this  into  an  iron-Pot  full  of  Sand  (PLu.  IV. 
Fig.  \.)  :  Apply  to  it  a  Recipient,  in  which  there 
muft  be  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Water,  as  that  the  Orifice 
of  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  may  be  immerfed  into  it : 
Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  clofe  the  Joints  with  Lqtc. 
Make  under  this  a  ftrong  Fire,  till  you  fee  the  Mer- 
cury applying  itfelf  by  large  Drops  to  the  Neck  of 
the  Retort,  and  falling  into  the  Water,  with  a  bif- 
fing Noife :  But  if  you  hear  a  Crackling  in  the  Re- 
tort, then  diminifh  the  Fire  a  little ;  and  if  at  kit 
nothing  more  is  diftilled  by  the  great  Fire,  let  the 
«Retort  grow  cool,  then  take  it  away,  and  fplit  it 
with  a  Thread  dipped  in  Brimftone,  which,  for  this 
Purpofe,  muft  be  tied  about  the  Middle  of  the  Belly 
of  the  Retort,  and  fet  on  Fire  :  Then  in  the  Fire 
with  Borax  run  the  remaining  Metal  into  a  Mais. 

The 
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The  Ufe  and  Rtafons  of  the  Pncefs. 

\  1.  As  Mercury  requires  a  Fire  three  Times  ftrong- 
er,  to  be  volatilized,  than  Water  does  \  fo  when  ic 
is  refolvcd  into  Fumes,  it  coagulates  immediately,  if 
touched  by  Water ;  nor  are  you  to  apprehend  left 
the  leaft  Quantity  of  it  Ihould  evaporate  in  open  Vef- 
fels,  provided  the  Orifice  of  the  dift  ilia  tor  v  Vefftl  is 
immerfed  under  the  Water.  You  are  only  to  take 
Care  not  to  immerfe  it  too  deep :  For  in  this  Cafe* 
not  only  the  Neck  of  the  Retort  fplits  eafily,  bur, 
when  the  Degree  of  the  Fire  is  very  great  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  left,  the  Water  afcends  through  the 
Neck  of  the  Retort,  and  falls  into  the  Belly  of  it, 
which,  on  this  Account,,  Tptits  when  it  is  hot ;  and  thus 
the  Operation  is  deftroyed.  But  when  the  Neck  of 
the  Retort  is  not  immerfed,  the  Joints  muft  in  this 
Cafe  be  clofed  with  Lute :  But  if  you  imploy  then 
too  great  a  Fire,  the  Veffels  burft  violently  afunder, 
with  fome  Danger,  becaufe  of  the  pernicious  Fume* 
Befides,  when  your  Fire  is  too  ftrong,  Part  of  thd 
Silver  eafily  gets  into  the  Recipient  together  with  the 
Mercury. 

2.  If,  for  Want  of  an  Apparatus  for  Salification 
and  Coppelling,  you  have  a  Mind  to  indicate  by  this 
Method,  the  Quantity  of  Silver  contained  in  the  Body 
wafhed  ;  in  this  Cafe,  the  whole  Amalgama  muft  be 
diltilled  through  the  Retort ;  becaufe  Part  of  the  Sil- 
ver and  Gold  gets  through  the  Leather :  Nay,  there 
remains  nothing  at  all  of  the  Silver  or  Gold  within 
the  Leather,  if  you  ufe  too  great  a  Quantity  of  Mer- 
cury, to  extraft  a  ftnall  Quantity  of  thefe  Metals  t 
Unlefs  the  Mercury  be  faturated  with  them,  by  a  like 
previous  Procefs  *  and  even  then,  you  may  be  eafily 
deceived  as  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality   of  the 

Metal. 

> 
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PROCESS     XIX. 

To  render  Silver  very  pure,    by  Precipitation  out  of 
Aqua  Fortis,  with  Spirit  of  Salt. 

APPARATUS. 

l.mTTHEN  Silver  has  been  coppclled,   difiblve 
W    it  with  Aqua  Fortis,  in  a  very  clean  glafs- 
Cucurbite  :    And  if  the  Solution  is  the  leaft  in  the 
World  turbid,    ftrain  it  through  a  double  filtring 
Paper,   into  another  clean  glafs-Veflel.     Pour  into 
this  Solution,  by  little  and  little,  Spirit  of  Salt,  or 
Solution  of  common    Salt,     or   Salt  Ammoniack, 
enough   to  produce  a  perfeft  Aqua  Regis  {Part  L 
§  128.   &c.)  :     The   limpid  Diflblution    will   im- 
mediately become  milky :  Let  it  reft  for  fome  Hours, 
that  the  Silver  extrafted  in  Form  of  a  white  Powder, 
may  all  fink  to  the  Bottom :  Which  is  fooner  efle&cd, 
by  pouring  a  great  Quantity  of  pure  Water  upon  the 
Solution,  if  it  be  highly  charged.      This  done,  de- 
cant gently  the  Liquor  at  Top.    But,  you  muft  pour 
upon  the  Calx  adherent  to  the  Bottom*  frefh  Water, 
or,  what  is  ftill  better,  Phlegm  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  or 
of  Aqua  Fortis ;    that  all  the  Metal  may  be  extracted 
out  of  it :  For  the  Calx  is  no  longer  diffoi ved  in  Aqua 
Fortis,  nor  in  Spirit  of  Salt.     Finally,  let  it  boil  at 
leveral  Times  in  frefli  Water,  till  the  Calx  and  Wa- 
ter are  at  laft  perfectly  infipid.     Shake  them  toge- 
ther, and  pour  them  into  a  filtring  Paper,  that  the 
Water  may   go  through   it ;    and   then  dry  the 
Calx. 

2.  Put  it  into  a  Crucible,  well  rubbed  on  the  In- 
fide  with  Soap,  and  cover  it  with  about  one  Half  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  Salt,  very  dry,  and  beaten  co  a  very 
fine  Duft  :  Squeeze  the  Whole  well  with  your  Finger: 
Cover  the  Crucible  with  a  Tile,  and  put  it  in  a  wind- 
Furnace*  and  make  at  firft  a  middling  Fire  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour,  only  to  make  the  Vefiels  grow 

red- 
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red-hot ;  and  then  increafe  it  as  much  as  is  required 
for  a  perfeft  Fufion  of  the  Silver  and  Salt.  The  Fu- 
fion  being  obtained,  take  out* the  Crucible,  that  the 
whole  may  cool  of  itfelf ;  or  pour  it  into  an  Ingot  \ 
the  Silver  (hall  be  reduced  perfectly  pure  out  of  this 
Calx. 

3.  If  this  filver-Calx  (N#.  1.)  is  expofed  alone  to 
-the  Fire,  it  melts  fo  foon  as  it  grows  red  ;  and  if  you 
then  increafe  the  Fire  a  little  more,  it  vanifliesin  Fume  ; 
when  poured  out  quickly  it  appears  a  Body  of  alight 
fcarlet  Colour,  half-tranfparent,  ponderous  enough, 
and  fo  tenacious,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to 
Powder,  and  if  you  break  \t%  it  feems  to  be  of  a  fibrous 
Texture  within  :  Whence  it  is  called  Luna  Comua9 
on  account  of  its  refembling  the  Horns  of  Animals 
on  the  Out  fide. 

The  UJe  and  Reafons  of  the  Proctfs. 

i .  Silver  is  not  to  be  difiblved  the  moift  Way  in 
Aqua  Regis  and  Spirit  of  Salt ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
it  is  already  difiblved  in  Aqua  Fortk*  you  precipitate 
it  thence  with  Spirit  of  Salt:  But  fo  foon  as  this  is 
m  done,  a  Solution  of  the  Silver  by  the  Acid  of  Aqua 
Regis  happens  in  the  dry  Way  :  For  a  con  fid  era  ble 
Quantity  of  Aqua  Regis  is  joined  to  the  Calx  of  Silver 
precipitated  to  the  Bottom  5  whence  its  Volatility 
depends.  For  this  Reafon  likewife,  if  you  mix  a 
little  of  Spirit  of  Salt  to  Spirit  of  Nitre,  you  eafily 
obtain  the  Separation  of  the  former  from  the  latter 
by  Silver.  See  Part  I.  §  122.  But  the  Copper 
whereof  any  fmall  Quantity  remains  mixt  with  the 
Silver,  in  the  Operation  of  coppelling,  is  not  to  be 
precipitated  by  Spirit  of  Salt :  Therefore,  when  the 
other  Metals  are  confumed  in  the  Coppel,  the  metal- 
lick  Part  of  this  Calx  is  perfeft  and  pure  Silver. 
Gold  itfelf  is  alfo  perfectly  feparated  in  the  lame 
Manner,  if  the  Aqua  Fartis  is  not  quite  iaturated  by 
the  Silver. 

S  a.  The 
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a.  The  Spirits  muft  be  pure,  and  the  Calx  per- 
fectly well  waflied :  Otherwife  you  will  not  always 
.purify  your  Silver. 

g.  This  Luna  Cornua,  mud  be  reduced  the  dry 
Way,  that  is,  by  whatever  abforbs  Aqua  Regis  with 
great  Force.  Therefore  you  fee  this  Property  in 
focne  Metals,  for  Inftance,  in  Lead,  Tin,  and  all  the 
alkaline  fixe  Salts.  But  the  Silver  is  fpoiled  anew  by 
the  two  former,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  it  is  deftroyed 
at  the  fame  Time :  Which  may  be  guefied  from  the 
chick  Smoak,  which  is  produced  in  a  violent  Reduc- 
tion made  after  this  Manner.  But  all  your  Silver  is 
preferved  by  a  fixt  Alkaly,  provided  you  ufe  a  proper 
Omrfe. 

4.  If  you  pour  into  the  fixt  Liquor  remaining  from 
the  Precipitation,  and  decanted,  a  fixt  alkaline  Li- 
quor, or  a  volatile  urinous  concentrated  Spirit,  in 
fuch  Quantity  as  (hall  greatly  exceed  the  exacfl  Point 
dt  Saturation  :  The  Colour  of  both,  which  was  hard- 
ly fonfible  before,  turns  to  a  deep  Azure,  which  muft 
•be  owing  to  the  Prefence  of  Copper  :  For  when  this 
is  in  a  fmall  Quantity,  it  diffolves  the  moift  Way  in 
alkaline  Salts,  and  then  produces  this  Colour.  The 
downy  whitifh  Powder  which  is  produced  during  this 
Mixture,  and  at  firft  fwims  like  Flocks  of  Wool, 
and  then  finks  to  the  Bottom,  is  not  Copper,  bat 
proceeds  from  the  Earth, , which  is  produced  in  every 
Regeneration  of  neutral  Salts,  and  to  which  the  fmall 
-Quantity  of  Gold  which  poffibly  was  in  the  Silver,  is 
-mixt, 

PROCESS    XX, 

To  iXtraS  Gold  out  of  its  Matrix*. 

APPARATUS. 


A 


L  L  the  Procefles  by  which  Silver  is  got  oat  tf 
the  Ores  in  which  it  lies  hidden,  and  is  fepa- 

rated 


rated  (torn  foreign  Bodies,  frpnji  JPw.  I.  to  XVIII. 
belong  co  this  Article,  For  Gold,  9$  welj  as  Silver, 
is  free  from  the  A&icxn  of  Lead  <nnd  Gjafc  of  Lead* 
and  fiiftains  the  Coppel  and  the  Teft,  in  which  aji 
the  other  Bodies  turn  to  Scoria's*  Therefore,  Gold 
mixt  with  Silver  is  collected  in  the  very  &me  Proqcfs 
by  which  the  faid  Silver  is  feparated  from  its  Ores  : 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  feveral  Times,  in  the 
foregoing  Chapters.  Amalgamation  itfelf  is  more 
proper  to  Gold  than  to  Silver  *  that  is,  a?  tjicy  are 
both  feparated  from  their  Matrixs  by  this  Operation  : 
For  there  is  no  Metal,  that  is  not  more  frequently 
met  with  in  a  State  of  Ore,  than  in  its  metallick 
State  :  But  Gold,  is  always  found  in  a  true  metallick 
State  ;  unlefs  ks  Quantity  is  many  Times  inferior  %o 
that  of  the  Silver  adherent  together  with  it  in  the 
fame  Matrix*  But  Gold,  even  in  this  Cafe,  cannot 
always  be  faid  to  be  in  a  State  of  Ore  (See  Part  h 
£400).  Now,  a  true  metallick  State  is  required  for 
an  Amalgamation  ;  bocaufe  no  Extraction  can  .other* 
wife  be  made  by  Mercury. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  many  Proceffes  recommend- 
ed by  feveral  Artificers,  for  the  extracting  of  Gold 
out  of  its  Matrix  ;  and  by  which  they  fay  that  you 
will  obtain1  more  than  by  the  ordinary  Method  :  But 
they,  for  the  mod  Part,  are  fo  trifling  and  fo  tedious 
in  the  Work,  that  they  hardly  deferve  to  be  described* 
fo  far  they  are  from  being  worthy  to  be  imitated*  The 
moil  common  of  them  are  thofe,  in  which  the  Ore  is 
prepared  by  roafting ;  which  muft  not  be  always  neg- 
lected ;  as  it  is  fpmetimes  altogether  necefTary.  But  to 
repeat  it  fo  many  Times  over,  to  extinguilh  die  Ore 
after  each  roafting  in  Urine  of  Children,  or  in  other 
Lies  prepared  in  a  particular  Manner,  then  to  frorlfy 
it  firft  in  a  Crucible  with  Lead  and  other  Ingredients* 
and  afterwards  to  put  it  in  a  Xeft  to  fcorify  it  a  fecond 
Time,  andfoon,  is  a  Method  as  filly  as  it  is  toil- 
fome ;  by  wfcidi  Gold  is  rather  diffipated  than  it  is 
cotie&ed. 

Sa  We 
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We  have  then  nothing  to  do  here  concerning  Grid, 
•  but  to  give  the  Methods  by  which  Gold  is  feparated 
from  Silver,  and  thofe  by  which  it  is  feparated  from 
the  other  Metals  ;  as  far  as  thefe  Methods  differ  from 
thofe  which  we  have  already  given,  for  the  Separation 
of  Silver  from  other  Metals. 

PROCESS     XXI. 

To  render  Gold  perfeSly  pure  from  Silver  *    by  Aqoa 

Regis. 

APPARATUS. 

i.  *Tp  H  E  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Silver,  muft  firft 
1  be  coppelled  according  to  Proc.  II.  or  VIIL 
with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Lead,  that  the  other 
Metals  may  be  feparated :  In  which  a  little  more 
Lead  is  preferable  to  a  lefler  Quantity.  Out  of  the 
remaining  Regulus  forge  thin  Plates  >  and  whenever 
the  Metal  grows  rigid  under  the  Hammer,  make  it 
red-hot  in  a  gentle  pure  Fire,  whereby  its  Ductility 
.  will  again  be  reftored. 

2.  When  the  faid  Plates  are  fufEciently  thin,  make 
them  red-hot  for  the  laft  Time,  and  cut  them  into 
fmall  Bits  with  a  Pair  of  Sheers,  and  then  keep  them 
in  a  warm  Place,  in  a  Cucurbite  made  of  transparent 
Glafs,  pouring  upon  them  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
the  pureft  Aqua  Regis,  which  muft  be  ftrong  enough. 
In  the  mean  Time,  let  the  Orifice  of  the  Cucurbite 
be  fhut  clofe  with  a  Cornet  of  Paper,  to  prevent 
any  Dud  from  falling  in. 

3.  The  Diflblution  being  finifhed,  pour  out  fofdy 
the  fupernatant  Fluid  into  a  wide  open  glafs- Veflel ; 

,  taking  Care  that  the  leaft  Part  of  the  Silver,  adhe- 

'  rent  to  the  Bottom  in  Form  of  a  white  Powder,  docs 

not  go  out  along  with  it.  Pour  upon  this  remain ingCatx 

:  fome  Phlegm  of  Spirit  of  Salt,  and  make  it  boil  with 

it  a  While,  that  the  refiduous  Diflblution  of  Gold  may 

be  wafhed  off,  and  added  to  the  firft  by  decanting.  This 

done, 
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V        v 

done,  infpifiate  the  Liquors  over  a  gentle  Fire,  till 
they  are  dry  :  Put  what  remains  into  a  Crucible,  and 
cover .  it  with  Powder  of  "Borax,  melted  before-hand 
with  a  little  Nitre :  Cover  the  Crucible  clofe  witfi  a 
Tile  ;  and  make  the  Melting  firft  with  a  gentle,  and 
a  little  after  with  a  great  Fire,  Then  pour  it  into  a 
Mould  to  have  an  Ingot. 

The  remaining  Calx  of  Silver  being  wafhed  out, 
of  the  Cucurbite,  by  pouring  Water  upon  it,  may  in 
a  wideVeffel  be  decanted,  and  being  dried  by  Fire, 
may  be  melted  in  the  fame  Manner. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i .  All  the  Metals  that  are  difiol ved  in  Aqua  Regis* 
mud  be  confumed  by  Coppelling,  before  the  Diffo- 
lution  ;  left  being  difiblved  together  with  the  Gold, 
and  infpiflated,  they  be  again  confounded  with  it : 
But  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Copper  remaining  after  the 
Coppelling  (Proc.  VIII.  Uf.  N°.  2),  being  much 
divided  by  that  Degree  of  Fire  which  puts  Gold  ia 
Fufion,  is  deftroyed  partly  by  itfelf,  partly  by  the 
Nitre,  and  turns  to  Glafs,  and  is  received  by  the 
Salts.  , 

2.  Gold  may  be  precipitated  quicker  out  of  its 
Difiblution,  by  a  fist  or  volatile  Alkali :  But  the  Calx 
proceeding  therefrom,  which  is  of  a  dark  yellow  Co- 
lour, being  dried  on  a  gentle  Fire,  becomes  that  kind 
of  Gold  called  AnrumFulminam,  becaufe,when  theHeat 
is  not  increafed  too  fuddenly  but  only  by  Degrees,  it 
decrepitates  with  great  Violence,  and  with  a  thunder* 
ing  Noife,  and  fcatters  every  Thing  round  it  with 
fuch  a  Force  as  was  hitherto  never  obferved  in  any- 
other  Body*  We  ihall  foon  teach,  how  this  ought 
to  be  reduced,  or  rather  feparated  from  the  Salts,; 
wh;ch  produce  this  thundering  Noife  together  with  it. 


S  a,...  PRQ* 
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PROCESS     XXH. 
fi  fepttdte  Gold  from  Silver  vfitb  Aqaft  Jortft. 

APPARATUS. 

I.  »8  AjUdFirfls  cannot  ccfrrode  Silver  off  frdm 
-  /i  Gold,  titflefe  th6  former  be  three  Tirte*  in 
grtater  Quantity  than  the  htttt  (Pdrt  I.  §  47a)  i 
it  is  not  every  Mixture  of  Gold  and  Silver  that  can  be 
feparated  by  Aqua  Forlis.  Let  therefore  the  Mixture 
of  the  white  Allay  bfc  purified  in  a  Coppel  from  the 
other  Metals,  if  there  is  any  in  it  ;  and  be  tried  with 
rite  riddles  (Part  I.  1 295).  If  the  Allay  of  it  is 
fach,  that  it  confcairii  fix  Carats  or  tefs  of  Gold,  and 
eighteen  6i  itioft  6f  Silver ;  you  may  reckon  it  fit  to 
rtake  a  Separation  with  Aqua  Forth :  If  not,  you 
rtuft  iither  add  a'ftffficierit  Quantity  at  Silver  by 
rteKirig  together  In  the  Fife*  or  make  the  Separation 
tfftH  Af*4  Rtgb,  according  to  the  foregoing  Pro- 
cfcfe 

d.  $f  ow,  if  tfie  Mixture  is  fo  iHayed,  as  to  admit 
of  the  A  ft  ion  of  Aqua  Fortis  ;  reduce  it  to  fmall 
Plates-,  pxit  it  into  a  ftnall  Cueiifbite,  and  pour  upon 
it  i  ddqbfe  Quantity  of  Aqua  Fortis,  Of  a  J**t>per 
Strength,  and  tried,  that  the  Ieaft  Quantity  of  Silver 
rtay  not  be  prfeciprtatfcd  out  of  it  {Pari  I,  $  1 2 1 : ,  122); 
tfceft  put  k  hi  a  tfarrn  Place,  with  a;  proper  Cover. 
If  the  Bubbles  and  red  Smoak  which  are  produced 
durirfg.ttoe  Diflbltrtioh,  makejrou  think  that  the 
SilVeTr  h  cOtrodid,  decant  thtf  Solution,  white  it  h 
yfet  Wirrti,  into  another  glafs  Veflfel,  and  pbor  upon 
what  remaihs  frefh  Aqua  Fortis,  bi/t  in  Quantity 
trtitt  as  litfle  &  the  firft  Titae :  E*pefc  it  again  rb 
thfe'ltye,  tomakfekbdil;  thefi  decant  it  agtfhjrfafm, 
and  repeat  this  once  more  ;  then  wafh  the  Refiduc 
with  frefh  Water}  which  will  be  your  Gold,  of  a 
dark.  Colour,  light,  fpungy,  and  brittle,  out  of 
ffaich  tie  Silver  is  corroded. 

3-  Yw 
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3.  Tou  may  pour  it  out,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
you  have  done  the  remaining  Calx  of  Silver,  in  the 
fortgoing  Procefs  (N°.  3).  But  the  firft  Diffolution 
being  faturated,  muft  either  be  drawn  ofF  (Part  4. 
S  125)  to  feparate  from  it  the  Silver,  which  wnl 
then  be  perfedtly  pure,  or  it  muft  be  diluted  with 
Water :  Put  it  into  very  clean  thin  topper  Plates, 
and  immediately  the  Silver  will  firft  cover  the  Copper 
all  over,  under  the  Fbrm  of  very  thin  and  fmall 
Leaves,  and  then  by  Degrees  be  precipitated  to  the 
Bottom,  and  the  Solution  which  was  before  deftitute 
of  Colour,  (hall  be  tinged  with  agreenifh  azure  Co- 
lour :  Pour  this  together  with  the  Calx  into  an  edul- 
corating Veflel  (Part  I.  Plat.  II.  %.  XIII)  and  ex- 
pofe  it  a  While  to  a  Fire  almoft  ftrong  enough  to 
make  it  boil :  Thus  all  the  Silver  will  at  laft  be  dif- 
engaged :  Decant  the  Solution  of  Copper  from  the 
lighter  filver-Duft  fubfiding,  and  pour  upon  it  at  fe- 
veral  times  Water,  which  muft  boil  till  it  becomes 
perfeftly  infipid.  Finally,  let  the  dulcified  Calx  of  the 
Silver  be  melted  together  with  Borax,  firft  by  a  gen- 
tle Heat,  and  then  by  a  ftrong  Fire.  But  this  Sil- 
ver will  not  be  perfectly  free  from  Copper. 

fie  Ufe  and  Reafins  of  the  Preeefs. 

See  on  this  Point  (Parti.  §  472.  and  the  foregoing 
Procefs)  and  obferve  moreover,  that,  unlefs  you 
pour  out  the  Solution  of  Silver  warm,  fome  Cryftals 
of  Silver  will  be  produced,  very  difficult  to  be  dif- 
folved,  which  furround  the  Remainder  of  the  Gold 
in  fuch  Manner,  that  the  Silver  remaining  to  be  cor- 
roded off  from  the  Gold  with  recent  Aqua  ForJis,  is 
very  difficult  to  be  diflblved. 


$*  PRO- 
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PROCESS     XXIII. 

fbe  Silver  remaining  (fW.  XXI.  N°.'  3.)  retains  fiw* 
thing  of  Gold  in  it  \    and  the  Gold  remaining  (Proc  ■ 
XXII.  N8.  i.)fometking  of$ilver, 

APPARATUS. 

*f.  TF  the  Silver  which  (Proc.  XXL  N°.  3.)  remains 
JL  under  tJieForm  of  a  white  Calx,  is  diflbfvedin 

fhe  pureft  Aqua  Fortis^  there  will  remain  at  Bottom 
a  fmall  Quantify  of  a,  Powder  not  diffolved,  and  of  a 
dark  Colour  ;    hut  the  Part  of  it  which  melts  into  a 
Regulus  and  proves  fo  be  Gold,  is  extreamly  fmall. 
2.  If  the  Gold  out  of  which  Silver  has  Ueen  cor- 

•  «  *  *         • 

roded  by  Aqud  Forfis  (Proc.  XXII.)  is  diflblved  in 
Aqua  Regis  according  to  Proc.  XXI,  it  leaves  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel  a  fmall  Quantity  of  white  filver 
Calx,  which  the  Aqua  Fqrtfs  had  not  corroded  frpqi 
f  he  Qold.  \  . 

The  Ufe  and Reafons'of  the  Procefs. 

'  1.  Every  Thing  is  plain  in  the  two  foregoing  Pro- 
cefles  :  Put,  the  Aqua  Fortis  or  Aqua  Regis  are  more 
or  lefs  pure,  and  of  a  proper  Strength,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  frequently  poured  recent  upon 
(he  Mixture,  and  left  to  aft  a  due  Tipne  upon  the 
.remaining  Metal  with  a  fufficient  Heat.  In  fhort,  the 
greater  or  leffer  the  Thicknefs  of  the  fmall  Plates  of 
ISilver  and  Gold  is,  and  their  Surface  rendered  more 
or  lefs  clean  by  t\\t  Fire  j  the  more  or  lefs  of  the 
Metal  to  be  corroded  by  a  proper  corrofive  Water, 
remains  undiflblved  in  the  Refidue  of  the  Mixture. 

2.  If,  therefore,  you  would  have  either  of  thelc  Me- 
tals perfectly  pure  5  this  mud  be  corroded  off  from 
the  other  by  its  Menjiruum  :  Gold,  for  Inftance, 
tint  of  Silver  by  Aqua  Regis*  and  Silver  out  of  Gold 
by  Aqua  Forth  :    Bur  the  Refidue  of  the  corroded 

Body 
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Body  remaining  in  the  Mixture,  commonly  conlti- 
tutes  -rf ,  or  T~f.  of  the  whole  Refidue. 


PROCESS     XXIV. 

l 

To  determine  the  Quantity  of  the  remaining  Silver  which 

Aqua  Forcjs  leaves  in  Gold. 

THIS  Procefs  is  not  efientially  different  from 
Proc.  XXII.  and  XXIII.  N*.  2,  except 
that  many  Cautions  mud  be  taken,  and  a  perfect 
Knowledge  of  the  Proportion  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
which  conftitute  the  Mixture,  is  required  in  the 
foregoing.  • 

APPARATUS. 

i,  Take  then  of  the  pureft  Gold  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  rroc.  N°.  2.  or  to  the  XXP, 
and  altogether  void  of  Silver,  one  docimaftical  Mark 
divided  into  Carats,  and  divide  this  into  two  Parts 
perfedly  equal :  Add  to  each  of  thefe  Portions  the 
Triple,  that  is  one  Mark  and  a  half  of  the  pureft 
Silver. (Proc.XXUl.  N-.a.  or  XXII.  XIX).  How- 
ever,  that  the  Mafs  may  not  be  too  great,  you  may 
take  half  a  Mark  inftead  of  an  whole  one :  Which 
muft  alfo  be  underftood  of  the  Parts  of  the  Mark. 
Put  every  one  feparately  into  two  Cdppels  well 
heated.  Make  a  ftrongFire,  that  they  may  be  made 
red-hot :  Then  with  a  Ladle  pour  upon  them  one 
Centner  of  granulated  tried  Lead,  not  containing  any 
ponderable  Quantity  of  Gold  in  it.  When  the  Lead 
has  been  confumed  in  a  bright  Fire,  leave  it  ft  HI  for 
one  or  two  Minutes  :  Thus  you  will  prevent  the  re- 
maining of  even  the  fmalleft  Quantity  of  Lead 
(Proc:U.  Uf.  N6.  3).  If  both  Regutus's  are  equipon- 
derous  in  the  docimaftical  Balance,  the  Operation 
hitherto  has  fucceeded  right,  which  otherwife  muft 
be  repealed. 

2.  According  to  thefe  Rules,  make  fmall  thin 
Plates  With'  an  Anvil  and  Hammer,  both  perfectly 

fmooth 
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fmooth  and  poltthed  ;  left  any  Thing  fhould  be 
fcraped  off.  Mean  "while,  the  Metal  rauft  be  fre- 
quently made  red-hot,  under  the  Muffel,  in  a  golden 
Difh  put  upon  a  Trivet  (Part  I.  Plat.  II.  Ftg.  XIV, 
XV)  ;  left  any  fmall  Scales  fhould  go  away  from 
fhence.  Roll  thefe  Plates  ipirally,  and  after  having 
made  them  red-hot  again,  put  a  fmall  Plate  of  each 
Portion  feverally  into  two  fmall  feparatory  Cucur- 
bits* {Part  I.  Plat.  II.  Fig.  XI,  XII) :  Pour  upon 
them  forpe  of  the  fcft  tempered  Aqua  Forth  :  Stop 
the  Orifice  of  the  Cucurbite  with  a  paper-Cornet,  or 
rather  put  Upon  it  a  Piece  of  flat  fmooth  Glafs  :  Bc- 
caufe  it  is  requifite  that  the  elaftick  Spirits  fhould  have 
a  Vent  left  them.  If  the  Solution  goes  on  then  but 
flowly,  you  may  put  a  fmall  burning  Coal  under  the 
Trivet.  As  for  the  reft,  perform  the  Di Ablution  ac- 
cording to  Proc.  XXIL 

However,  take  Care,  mean  while,  left  the  fmall 
Cucurbite  be  fhaken,  whereby  the  fmall  brittle  Plates 
of  the  remaining  Gold,  which  had  hitherto  preferred 
their  Figure  perfect,  might  break  afqnder,  or  any 
Thing  of  this  Subftancc  be  rubbed  off.  Having  then 
decanted  the  Difiblution,  invert  the  Cucurbites  gent* 
ly,  that  the  fmall  Plate  rolled  up  may  fall  foftly  out 
of  every  one  of  them  into  the  golden  Difh  put  under* 
neath. 

3.  Then  fet  the  Difh  upon  its  Trivet,  and  put  it 
under  the  docimaftical  Muffel,  which  muft  not  be 
warmer  yet  than  your  Hand  can  bear,  and  out  of 
which  all  the  Afhes  which  may  have  fallen  into  it, 
muft  have  been  blown  fir  ft  with  a  Pair  of  hand-Bel- 
lows :  Intireafe  the  Fire  flowly,  that  the  Difh  may  at 
laft  grow  moderately  red-hot  within  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour:  This  fmall  Plate  thus  heated  being  grown 
cold,  put  it  in  a  good  Balance,  to  weigh  it. 

4,  Then  let  the  fmall  Lamina  of  Gold  which  is  in 
the  other  fmall  Cucurbite,  be  roafted  in  the  lame 
Manner,  and  put  it  in  the  other  moveable  Scale  to 
coftpfere  it  with  the  foregoing;  They  muft  be  both 
perie&ly  e^uiponderous  :   if  not,  you  have  commit* 

ted 
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ted  a  Miftake,  and  the  Procefs  muft  be  repeated. 
This  done,  put  both  Portions  into  one  and  the  fame 
Scale,  and  weigh  them  ;  you  will  find  by  the  Dif- 
ference of  the  Weight  (N°.  i.)  that  the  Mark  of  Gold 
im ployed  has  been  increafed  one  or  two  Grains, 
which'  proceeds  from  the  ReGduc  of  Silver  which 
the  Aqua  Fortis  could  not  extract.  But  if  both  Por- 
tions are  lefs  than  the  Mark  imployed,  it  is  an  infalli- 
ble Sign  of  a  Defed,  to  be  underftood  from  the 
three  foregoing  Procefles.  The  Excefs  of  Weight 
proceeding  from  the  Refidue  of  Silver,  is  called  in 
German  ^tnterlftlf,  and  muft  be  noted  exa&ly ;  that 
it  may  be  fubftra&ed  from  the  Gold  in  the  fubfequent 
Quartation;  that  you  may  not  believe  that  there 
was  more  Gold  in  the  Mixture,  than  there  is  in 
reality. 

The  UJi  and  Reajbns  6f  the  Procefs. 

1.  By  the  foregoing  Procefs  (N°.  1.)  you  cannot 
exaftly  determine,  how  much  Silver  remains  in  the 
Gold  after  the  Separation  by  Aqua  Fortis :  For  while 
the  Gold  is  diflblved  by  Aqua  Regis,  it  is  a  difficult 
Matter  perfectly  to  colleft  the  minute  Duft  of  Silver, 
to  free  it  from  the  Acid  of  the  Aqua  Regis,  and  to 
weigh  it,  without  fome  Part  of  k  being  difiipated. 
But  if  Gold  diflblved  by  Aqua  Regis,  is  again  fepa- 
tattd  from  it  by  Infpiffotioft,  Readings  and  Melt- 
ing, it  always  fufiers  a  Lofs  fuch  as  muft  be  here  con- 
fidered  over  and  above.  For  this  Reafon  the  Method 
already  mentioned  h  chofcn,  te  detect  this  Increafe 
ofSilver. 

a.  The  rhelting  of  Gold  with  Silver,  is  made  with 
grfeater  Neatncfc  and  Pfcrfe&ion  with  a  little  Lead  in 
a  Goppel,  than  in  a  Crucible  ;  nor  is  it  then  fo  eafy 
lb  lofe  any  Thing  of  the  Gold.  Of  this  you  will  be 
fore,  if,  after'  the.  Cdppelling,  you  weigh  again  the 
Rtfgulusi  which  mtift  weigh  four  Marks  :  In  this  Cafe 
likcwife  you  do  not  beftow  afterwards  your  Labour 

in 
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in  vain,. when  an  Error  has  been  committed  in  the 
Beginning.  Nor  do  you  lofe  your  Labour  or  Time, 
if  after  having  made  fmall  Plates  with  the  Mixture, 
you  examine  again  the  faid  Plates  rolled  up  in  a  Pair 
of  Scales  :  For  then  you  not  only  are  certain  whether 
you  have  committed  any  Error ;  but  you  at  the  fame 
Time  deteft  the  Caufe  of  if. 

3.  Take  Care  that  your  Aqua  Forth  be  not  too 
much  concentrated,  and  that  the  f)iffoIution  be  not 
made  fnore  impetuous  than  is  proper,  by  an  exceflivc 
Heat,  efpecially  in  the  Beginning  :  For  by  fo  doing 
it  happens,  that  the  Aqua  Forth  which  corrodes  the 
Silver  out  of  the  Interftices  of  the  fmall  Plates,  dif- 
joins  the  Particles  of  the  Gold  by  its  elaftick  Efler- 
vefcence,  whence  it  is  eafy  to  lofe  Part  of  it.  Like- 
wife  every  moift  Body,  refolved  into  Fumes  with 
great  Hurry,  may  fecretly  carry  away  along  with  it 
Part  of  the  inherent  Body  :  Which  is  chiefly  true 
with  Regard  to  acid  Spirits.  Thence  it  is  plain, 
that  Stiver  mixt  with  Gold  in  much  greater  Quan- 
tity, may  be  corroded  by  Aqua  Forth,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  preferve  the  Figure  which  the  Gold  had 
before,  if  you  know  what  proper  Strength  Aqua  Forth 
ought  to  have* 

PROCESS     XXV. 

To  inveftigate  accurately  the  Allay  of  a  Mixture  of  Gold 

and  Silver. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  \  Ccording  to  the  carat-Mark  in  little  (Pm. 
J\  XXIV.  N*.  1.)  weigh  of  the  Gold  to  be 
tried  one  half  Mark  ;  and  after  having  found  the 
Allay  of  it  by  proper  Needles,  put  it  into  a  Coppcl 
with-  a  fufficient  Quantity  (Proc.  VIII.  N°.  1.)  of 
Lead  :  That  the  Copper  mixt  with  it  may  be  cod* 
fumed.  If  you  have  made  the  Coppeiling  in  the  End, 
with  a  Fire  ftrong  enough  to  diffipate  all  the  Lead ; 

you 
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you  will  be  able  to  deceit,  by  Needles  of  the  white 
Allay,  the  Temper  of  the  Rcfidue  of  Silver  and 
Gold,  with  ftill  greater  Accuracy,  than  at  firft  by  the 
Needles  of  the  mixt  Allay.  If  you  then  weigh  the 
remaining  Regulus*  you  know  how  much  Copper 
there  was  in  the  Mixture.  This  Trial  may  be  made 
previoufly,  to  know  how  much  Silver  muft  be  added 
ft  ill,  to  prepare  an  Entrance  for  the  Aqua  Fortis  into 
the  Mixture. 

2.  Like  wife,  you  muft,    for  the  Examination  of 
'your  Gold,  feparate  two  Specimens,  ftrkftly  obferving 
the  Cautions  prefcribed  {Proc.  XII.  N°.  i,  2),  if  the 
Circumftanccs  require  it.     Let  each  of  them  weigh 
half  a  Mark :    Put  both  feverally  into  two  Coppels 
well  heated,  and  perform  the  Coppclling  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  Quantity  of  Lead.     When  there  is  a  Corufca- 
tion,  add  one  Centner  more  of  granulated  Lead,  and 
fuch  a  Quantity  of  the  pureft  Silver,  as  that  it  may, 
together  with  the  Silver  already  found  in  the  Mixture 
(N°.  1 .)  be  threefold  with  regard  to  the  Gold.     We 
fhall  illuftrate  this  Matter  with  an  Example.    Let  us 
fuppofe,  according  to  the  Trial  (N°.  1.)  that  the  half 
Mark  has  loft  four  Carats  of  its  Weight  in  the  Cop- 
pelling :  Subftraft  them  from  the  half  Mark  :  There 
will  remain  eight  Carats,  which  conftitute  the  Gold 
and  Silver  alone :    Let  them  be  rubbed  upon  the 
Touch-ftone,   and  agree  with  the  Needle  of  the 
white  Allay,  which  is  marked  with  eighteen  Carats 
of  Gold,  that  is,  in  which  one  Part  of  Silver  is  mixt 
with  three  Parts  of  Gold  :    You  thence  know,  that 
there  are  in  the  remaining  Regulus  of  eight  Carats, 
one  quarter  Part,  that  is,  two  Carats  of  Silver,  and 
three  Quarters,   that  is,   fix  Carats  of  Gold.     As 
"  then  there  muft  be  three  Times  more  Silver  than  Gold 
in  the  Mixture  ;  add  fixteen  Carats  of  Silver,  which 
together  with  the  two  Carats  already  in  the  Mixture, 
make  eighteen  Carats. 

3.  Moreover,  melt  the  Mixture  in  a  Coppel,  with 
the  fame  Cautions  as  in  Proc.  XXIV.  then  reduce 
it  to  fmall  Plates  rolled  up,  and  difiblve  it  in  the 

fame 
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faxntAqua  Forth  which  you  have  ufed  in  the  foregoing; 
Procefs  ;  then  wafh  off  the  Saks  with  Water,,  roaft, 
and  after  having  compared  the  two  Refidues  in  the 
Balance,   weigh  together  the  Gold  remaining  from 
the  two  half  Marks.    Thus  you  will  have  found  out 
with  Certainty,  and  to  the  very  leaft  Weight,  the 
Quantity  of  the  Gold,  which  at  firft  -you  could  but 
have  guefled  with  Uncertainty :    Subftraft  from  this 
Weight,  as  much  as  has  been  left  of  the  Silver  in  the 
lame  Quantity,  according  to  Proc.  XXIV.    Let  us 
then  fuppofe  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  that  the  two  fraall 
Plates  of  Gold  remaining,  weigh  twelve  Carats  and 
fix  Grains,   and  that  the  Refidue  of  the  Silver,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  Procefs,  is  two  Grains  in 
the  whole  Mark  of  Gold :  Therefore,  if  there  re- 
mains a  little  more  than  a  half-Mark  of  Gold,  you 
muft  fubftraft  one  finale  Grain  ;  and  there  will  re- 
main twelve  Carats  and  five  Grains. 

fbe  Ufe  and  Reajbns  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  Obferve  befides  what  has  been  faid  in  the  fore* 
going  Procefs,  that  you  are  not  to  imploy  any  other 
Aqua  Fortis,  but  that  wherewith  you  have  tried  the 
remaining  Silver :  For  fuppofing  the  other  Opera* 
tions  to  be  the  fame,  the  Difference  of  this  Aqua  ForHs 
makes  the  Difference  of  the  Refidue.  Therefore, 
you  muft  repeat  the  foregoing  Procefs  as  many  Times 
as  you  ufe  other  Aqua  Fortis. 

PROCESS     XXVL 

The  furtfywi  of  Gold  by  Cementation  (Part  I.  §  455, 

460,) 

APPARATUS. 

1./1HUSE  feme  Tiles,  or  Bricks,  not  vitrified 
•  V/  by  an  exeeffive  Fire,  nor  too  much  tempered 
with  Sand :  The  oldeft  are  the  beft.  Clean  them  well 

from 
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from  Lime  and  all  other  Filthinefs,  pound  them  in 
an  iron-Mortar,  and  then  lift  them  through  a  coarfc 
Sieve.  Take  four  Parts  of  this  Powder,  and  one 
Part  of  Colcothar  not  waflied,  and  of  common  Salt, 
mix  them  together,  the  more  the  better,  and  grind 
them  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  if  you  would  make 
Spirit  of  Salt.  Moiften  thefe  Powders  with  a  little 
Water  or  Urine,  fo  as  that  they  may  cohere  when 
preffed  between  your  Hands. 

2.  Take  a  clean  earthen  VeflTel,  quite  found,  ftiffl- 
ciendy  thick,  not  glazed,  and  of  the  requifite  Size 
(Part  I.  §  2 1  S)9  ftrew  the  Bottom  of  it  with  your 
moiftened  (N°.  i.)  Powder,  or  Cement,  and  diftri- 
bute  this  every  where  with  your  Finger,  prefling  it 
down  very  gently,  fo  that  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Ce- 
ment may  be  half  an  Inch  all  about.  Put  upon  it 
Gold  extended  in  thin  Plates,  not  thicker  nor  larger 
than  a  golden  Duckat,  and  rendered  perfectly  clean 
by  making  them  a  little  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  fo  that 
the  Cement  may  be  covered  all  over  with  them.  Then 
put  a  fecond  Layer  of  Cement  after  the  foregoing 
Manner  5  and  likewife  the  fame  Plates  of  Gold  upon 
this  as  before,  till  the  Pot  is  full  to  half  an  Inch  dif- 
tance  from  the  Brim  of  it.  Let  this  remaining  Space 
be  filled  up  with  Cement ;  then  at  laft  cover  the 
Mouth  of  the  Pot  with  a  Tile,  and  ftop  the  Joints 
clofe  with  Lute,  left  the  spirits  forced  out  by  the 
Fire  fliould  have  the  Liberty  to  get  out. 

3.  Put  this  cementatory  Pot  thus  filled,  into  a 
Furnace  in  which  fuch  a  Fire  may  be  kindled  for  fe- 
veral  Hours,  as  that  the  Veflels  put  into  it  may  be 
made  red-hot  in  an  equal  Manner  :  Such  is  the  Atha- 
nor  defcribed  (Tart  I.  Plat.  IV.  Fig.  I),  in  which 
the  Veflcls  may  be  placed  under  or  without  a  Muffel, 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Coals,  or  in  the  firft  Chamber. 
At  firft,  make  >a  gentle  Fire,  and  increafe  it  fuccef- 
lively,  till  the  Fate  grow  middling  red-hot,  and  not 
more :  For  if  you  fliould  ufe  too  great  a  Fire,  your 
Gold  would  melt*  and  again  be  in  Part  fpoUed  by 
the  lame  Things  corroded  off  by  the  Vapours  of  the 
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Cement.  When  the  Veflels  have  been  red-hot  for 
fixteen  or  twenty  Hours,  take  away  the  Fire,  that 
the  whple  may  cool  of  itfelf. 

4.  This  done,  open  the  Pots,  take  otit  the  Ce- 
ment, which  muft  be  foftened  by  pouring  Water  up- 
on it,  in  cafe  it  fhould  have  hardened  too  much*  If 
there  has  been  any  Silver  in  the  Mixture,  you  muft 
preierve  the  Cement,  as  it  contains  in  it  the  Metal 
which  has  been  corroded  from  the  Gold.  After  this, 
pour  upon  the  Plates  of  Gold  a  little  Water,  to  walh 
them  clean,  then  make  them  boil  in  other  Water, 
which  you  are  to  renew  feveral  Times,  till  it  is  per- 
fectly infipid :  For,  there  are  faline  Spirits,  that  lie 
hidden  in  the  Plates  of  Gold,  together  with  the  Me- 
tal corroded  by  them.  After  that,  •  try  the .  Gold 
with  the  Touch-ftone,  or  more  furely  (till,  by  Quar- 
tation,   whether  it  has  the  Degree  of  Purity  which 

^  you  defire  ;  unlefs  you  already  know  it,  from  a  Series 
of  repeated  Experiments. 

5.  If  your  Gold  is  not  yet  fufficiently  pure,  cement 
it  anew  once  or  twice  more.  Workmen  commonly 
add  fome  Salt-ammoniac  to  the  foregoing  Cement, 
that  the  other  Metals  may  be  the  eafier  corroded : 
But  in  this  Cafe,  there  muft  be  no  Colcothar  among 
the  Ingredients,  for  itfometimes  happens  that  Gold 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  fufficient  Degree  of  Purity,  on 
account  chiefly  of  the  Copper  which  it  is  commonly 
mixt  with.  * 

The  Uft  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  This  Procefs  (hews,  tfiat  the  A<5tion  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  common  Salt  is  different,  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent Purity,  and  the  different  Degrees  of  the  Fire. 
Likewife,  if,  inftead  of  common  Salt,  you  imploy 
Nitre  in  the  Cement,  the  Spirit  of  it  being  dtfen- 
;aged,  confumes  the  Silver  diftributed  in  the  greateft 
'art  of  the  Gold  :  Which  Effelt  it  could  not  pro- 
duce, even  the  moift  Way,  though  it  conftituted 
two  Thirds  of  the  Mixture  of  Silver  and  Gold.    For 
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the  reft  (See  Pari  I.  |  152,  &c.)  However,  Fire 
cannot  diffipate  any  Thing  of  Silver  difiblved  in  this 
Manner  ;  though  it  acquires  fuch  a  Degree  of  Vola- 
tility, efpecially  through  the  Spirit  of  Salt:  This 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  Adtion  of  the  Air's  being 
prevented. 

2.  Salt  Ammoniac  may  alfo  be  imployed  in  the 
fccond  Cement  *,  though  the  Spirit  of  Salt  is  more 
eafily  expelled  out  of  it,  even  without  any  Addition  : 
which  is  ihewed  by  the  Liquid  that  precedes  its  Subli- 
mation. Bcfides,  Salt  Ammoniac  itfelf  has  a  very 
ftrong  Power  over  the  other  Metals.  But  as  it  is  fo 
very  dear,  and  the  whole  Bufinefs  may  be  performed 
at  laft  with  common  Salt,  Cements  for  this  Reafon 
may  be  done  without  it.  The  fame  Thing  muft  be 
obferved  of  all  the  other  Ingredients,  which  enter 
into  Cementations,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 
Obfcrve  moreover,  that,  by  a  Variety  of  Additions, 
you  fometimes  communicate  to  Cements  a  ftony  Con- 
fidence, which  cannot  be  conquered,  and  lofe  pretty 
often  Part  of  your  Gold,  or  even  change  the  acid 
Vapours  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  they  cannot  exert 
their  A&ion,  or  at  leaft  are  of  no  Service  at  all 5  fo 
that  you  increafe  your  Charges  much  more  than  is 
neceflary.  Thus,  fometimes  they  prefcribe  feveral 
Proportions  of  Gem,  Fountain,  or  Marine  Salt,  of 
which  the  different  Effe&s  are  a  perfeft  Secret  to  me. 
The  fame  is  true  of  the  Bloodftone,  the  Crocus  Mar* 
tis,  the  white  Vitriol,  the  coftly  Verdigreafe,  the 
blew-Vitriol,  the  plumofe  Allum,  and  the  like  -,  of 
which  Kinds  of  odd  Mixtures  we  have  a  Multitude 
prefcribed  by  feveral  Authors,  who  have  written  of 
metal  lick  Matters. 

3.  If  you  have  a  Mind  to  purify  brittle  Gold  by 
Cementation,  it  muft  be  granulated,  before  you 
mix  it  with  the  Cement.  But  as  thefe  Grains  are  not 
all  made  fo  fine,  as  that  the  Vapours  may  penetrate 
them  thoroughly ;  the  Granulation  muft  be  repeated 
as  many  Times,  as  they  are  to  go  through  a  new 
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Cementation  *.  But  the  Grains,  after  each  Cemen- 
tation, mult  be  feparated  from  the  Cement,  by 
wafhing. 

4.  If  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  other  Metals  is 
mixt  with  the  Gold,  it  is  not  proper  to  feparate 
them  by  a  Cementation  ;  but  in  this  Cafe,  the  Cop- 
pel  and  Precipitation  by  Fufipn  {Part  I.§  466.)  muft 
be  preferred. 

5.  As  the  Cement  receives  the  Silver  that  was  in 
the  Gold,  this  may  be  reduced  together  with  other 
the  Jike  Sweepings  mixt  with  Gold  and  Silver.  For 
this  Purpofe*  thofe  Things  are  melted  at  lead  with 
lead-Ore  or  Litharge,  and  with  the  other  Drofles  of 
Lead,  in  the  Manner  defcribed  {Part  I.  §  240.) 
All  the  Silver  and  Gold  is  then  received  by  the  Lead, 
from  which  thefe  precious  Metals  may  afterwards  be 
feparated  by  the  CoppeL 

6.  There  are  other  Cements  befides  thefe,  which 
are  called  gradatory  \  becaufe  they  give  Gold,  though 
already  perfectly  pure,  a  much  deeper  yellow  Colour 
than  it  naturally  has.  But  Copper,  or  at  kaft  the 
Bodies  proceeding  from  it,  and  not  yet  intirely  de- 
stroyed, enter  into  all  thefe  Cements.  For  Inftance, 
the  Filings  of  Copper  are  calcined  with  Sulphur,  and 
the  Crocus  proceeding  therefrom,  ferves  inftead  of 
Cemenf,  either  alone,  or  mixt  with  the  common 
Ingredients  of  Cements  ;  and  the  Gold  cemented 
with  it  during  twenty  Hours,  is  thereby  rendered 
more  yellow.  The  blue  Vitriol  has  the  fame  Virtue. 
But  Verdigreafe  has  it  chiefly  •,  and  thefe  Cements 
are  commonly  fprinkled  with  the  Solution  of  Salt 
Ammoniac,  and  with  Vinegar.  But  the  Colour 
they  give  proceeds  from  the  Copper  which  joins  with 
the  Gold ;  wherefore  it  is  agam  diffipated  by  Lead, 
Antimony,  and  the  ordinary  Cements.  Therefore, 
thefe  Kinds  of  Cements,  it  feems,  ought  to  be  called 
degradatory%  rather  than  gradatory \  becaufe  they  in 
Reality  render  Gold  impure. 

*  Unlcfi  flatting  them  with  an  Hammer  upon  an  AnviT  may 
anfwcr  the  fame  Purpcfc. 

PRO- 
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PROCESS     XxVlt 

The  Precipitation  and  Purifying  of  Gold,  by  crude 

Antimony. 

A  P  PARATUS. 

I.  T%  E  FORE  you  come  to  the  Procers  itfelf,  you 
Xj  muft  previoufly  know  the  Allay  of  your 
Gold :  which  you  may  try  either  with  the  Touch- 
ftorie,  or  with  Aqua  Fortis  (Proc.  XXII) :  For  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  try  it  by  an  exact  Quartatiop.  But 
the  Diverfity'of  the  Allay  of  Gold,  demands  a  cer- 
tain Variety  in  the  Way  of  proceeding.  If  then  the 
Quantity  of  the  Gold  in  the  Mixture,  is  not  lefs 
than  three  Quarters,  that  is,  eighteen  Carats,  the 
Mafs  muft  be  melted  in  a  wind  Furnace,  and  in  the 
mean  Time  the  Crucible  be  covered,  to  prevent  Coals 
falling  into  it.  This  done,  put  into  it  at  ieveral 
Times  the  double  Quantity  of  crude  Antimony  pul- 
verized y  in  fuch  Manner,  that  fo  foon  as  one  of  the 
Portions  put  into  it  is  melted,  another  be  immediately 
fupplied  :  Leave  thefe  Things  melted  in  the  Fire  for 
fome  Minutes  more  ;  then  pour  them  into  the  melt- 
ing Cone  {Part  I.  Plate  II.  Fig.  XIX.)  which  muft 
be  warm  and  rubbed  with  Tallow,  and  immediately 
ftrike  with  a  Hammer  the  Floor  on  which  the  Cone 
ftands •,  that  the  heavier  Part  freed  from  the  Sul- 
phur may  the  fooner  Sink  to  the  Bottom  :  Invert  the 
Cone  when  grown  cold,  and  ftrike  it.  The  Body 
that  was  poured  into  it  will  fall  out,  and  have  at  Bot- 
tom a  Regulus  more  or  lefs  yellow,  according  as  there 
was  more  or  lefs  Gold  in  the  Mixture.  This  Regulus 
may,  with  a  gentle  ftriking,  be  feparated  from  the 
fulphureous  Cruft  which  is  at  Top. 

2.  Immediately  after  this,  melt  on  a  lcfler  Fire  the 
faid  Regulus  in  the  fame  Crucible,  if  it  is  intire  : 
When  in  Fufion  add  to  it  the  double  Quantity  of 
£rude  Antimony,  and  pour  it  out  a  little  after.    Se* 
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parate  the  Regulus  from  the  Antimony  at  Top,  ac- 
cording to  N°.  i  :  This  you  may  repeat  even  a  third 
Time. 

3.  Next,  put  this  Regulus  into  a  thick  Teft  well 
conditioned  :  Place  it  before  the  Bellows,  according 
to  Procefs  X,  put  Coals  round  it,  and  one  or  two 
Pieces  of  Wood  upon  them,  and  make  a  middling 
Fire,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  fufficient  to  melt  the  Regulus. 
The  reguline  Part  of  the  Antimony  will  vanifh  in* 
thick  Smoak  :  Towards  the  End  increafe  the  Fire 
more  and  more,  and  keep  it  fo,  till  the  Fumes  are 
over,  and  the  Surface  of  the  Gold  of  a  green  and  neat 
Colour.  If  the  Regulus  is  but  in  fmall  Quantity, 
this  Operation  may  be  performed  with  a  Pair  of  hand* 
Bellows.  Melt  the  remaining  Gold  with  Borax  and 
Nitre,  according  to  Proc.  XXI.  N°.  3  ;  that  being 
freed  ot  the  fmall  Quantity  of  Regulus  of  Antimony 
which  may  happen  to  remain,  it  may  be  rendered 
pliant :  Which  may  be.  done  (till  better  by  Cemen- 
tation, when  there  is  Occafion. 

4.  But  when  the  Gold  is  impure  to  an  Allay  of 
eight  Carats  ;  it  is  not  proper  to  perform  the  Preci- 
pitation by  Antimony  alone  :  But  you  muft  add  to 
the  Antimony  as  many  Times  two  Carats  of  common 
Sulphur,  as  the  Allay  of  the  Gold  is  fo  many  Carats 
Jefs  than  eighteen.  As  for  the  Reft,  let  the  Operation 
be  made  as  (N°.  1).  Likewife  let  the  Regulus  be 
melted  twice  or  thrice  more,  with  crude  Antimony, 
and  the  reguline  Part  of  this,  which  was  joined  to 
the  Gold,  be  diflipated. 

5.  The  fulphureous  Mafs  fwimmingat  Top  of  the 
Regulus  (N\  1,  2^  4),  and  broken  off  frorri  it, 
contains  all  the  Metal  feparated  from  the  Gold  : 
Therefore  it  muft  be  kept,  that  you  may  feparate 
from  it  the  Silver,  together  with  the  fmall  Quan- 
tity of  Gold  which  has  been  carried  away  by  it. 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Crude  Antimony,  befides  its  reguline  Sundance, 
has  in  it  about  one  Part  of  common  Sulphur,  where- 
with the  Regulus  is  joined.  But  this  Sulphur  dif- 
folves  with  greater  Efficacy  the  Silver. and  Copper 
wherewith  the  Gold  is  allayed,  it  abandons  the  Re~ 
^ulus  {Part  I.  §  147.  Coroll.  3)  which  finks  gradu* 
ally  to  the  Bottom,  on'  account  of  its  being  heavier 
than  thofe  Metals  which  are  diflblved  by  the  Sulphur, 
and  were  mixt  with  the  Gold  before.  But  though 
the  Gold  itfelf  does  not  admit  this  A&ion  of  the 
Sulphur  i  yet  while  the  Silver  and  Copper  are  cor* 
roded  by  it,  a  confiderable  Part  of  it  divided  into 
minute  Particles,  is  carried  away  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  will  not  go  again  to  the  Bottom,  unlefs  the 
Regulus  itfelf,  joining  with  it,  fhould  constitute 
larger  Particles,  which  are  more  quickly  precipitated, 
becaufe  the  Surface  of  contact  is  diminished ;  and  fo 
melt  into  one  Regulus  together  with  the  Gold  remain- 
ing at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vcffel :  Whence  proceeds 
the  pale  yellow  Colour  of  the  Gold. 

2.  When  the  Regulus  is  feparated,  it  mull  be 
melted  again  once  or  twice  with  frelh  crude  Anti- 
mony, that  the  remaining  Silver  and  Copper  may  be 
feparated  from  the  Gold  in  the  fame  Manner. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  more  Gold  is  allayed 
with  Silver  and  Copper,  the  greater  Quantity  of  the 
Regulus  of  Antimony  is  precipitated,  and  joined 
with  the  Gold ;  and  on  the  contrary.  Thence  again, 
the  Reafon  is  plain,  why  the  Separation  of  Gold  from 
Silver  and  Copper  is  not  performmas  well  as  could  he 
wifhed  with  the  Sulphur  alone?  Nor  is  it  left  evident 
thence,  that  the  Separation  of  Gold  from  Silver  and 
Copper  muft  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  Sulphur  of 
Antimony. 

3.  The  Regulus  of  Antimony,  which  becomes  vo- 
latile by  a  middling  Fire,  is  eafily  diflipated  from 
the  mpft  fixt  Gold,  by  the  JBteft  of  the,  Bellows ; 
but  you  lofe  fome thing  of  your  Gold,  when  you  in- 
xreafe  the  Fire  too  foon,  and. too  much.  Nor  is  it 
yet  eafy,  by  this  Means  to  bring  Gold  to  a  perfeft 
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Du&ility,  unlcfs  it  is  afterwards  melted  with  Nitre 
and  Borax  {Proc.  XXI),  or  intirely  corroded  by  the 
Cement  which  remained  from  the  Antimony. 

4.  As  then  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony  takes  away 
the  menftrual  Force  between  the  Gold,  the  Copper, 
and  the  Silver  ;  and  the  reguline  Part  does  but  help 
the  Precipitation  -,  it  is  eafy  to  find  out,  why  it  is  not 
proper  to  precipitate  Gold  from  the  other  Metals, 
with  only  Antimony,  and  that  fome  more  Sulphur 
muft  (till  be  added.  For  unlefs  this  be  done,  a 
greater  Quantity  of  crude  Antimony  is  required,  for 
the  fupplying  of  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Sulphur : 
But  then  in  this  Cafe  fo  much  Regulus  is  precipi- 
tated out  of  it,  and  joined  to  the  Gold,  that  you 
cannot  diflipate  it  without  Lofs  of  your  Time,  La- 
bour, and  Gold  :  For  this  Regulus  is  very  rapacious, 
nor  does  it  altogether  fpare  your  Gold. 

5.  Such  Gold,  that  is  well  purified  by  crude  An- 
timony, is  indeed  fo  pure,  that  being  compared 
with  the  pureft  Gold  {Proc.  XXL)  on  the  Touch- 
ftone,  its  pale  Colour,  proceeding  from  the  Silver, 
is  not  eafily  perceived ;  but  if  the  very  fame  Gold 
is  difiblved,  according  to  Proc.  XXI,  by  Aqus 
Regis,  there  appears  neverthelefs  fomething  of  the 
Silver. 

6.  As  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony  has  in  it  the  Sil- 
ver feparated  from  the  Gold,  this  may  again  be  pre- 
cipitated out  of  it,  according  toPra-.XVI :  But  then 
at  the  fame  Time  the  remaining  reguline  Part  of  the 
Antimony  finks  t^the  Bottom  together  with  the  Sil- 
ver. Let  then  Specimen  be  feparated  from  this 
Mixture;  and  examined  by  Salification  {Proc.  I.) 
and  by  Coppelling  {Proc.  II) ;  this  done  let  the  Re* 
fidue  of  the  Silver  be  put  into  Aqua  Fortis*  to  know 
whether  there  remained  any  Gold  joined  with  the 
Silver  (Pra*.  XXH),  and  how  much,  if  any:  Which 
may  afterwards  be  intirely  precipitated,  according 
to  Proc.  XXVIII,  if  it  will  pay  the  Charges.  But  the 
Antimony  which  is  melted  with  the  Gold  already 
pure,  as  like  wife  that  which  is  at  three  or  four  diffis 
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rent  Times  put  upon  any  Gold  of  any  Allay  what- 
ever, has  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Silver  in  ft  : 
Therefore,  being  hardly  different  from  crude  Anti- 
mony, if  you  mix  it  with  frefli  crude  Antimony,  it 
may  again  ferve  for  the  fame  Operations* 

PROCESS    XXVIII. 

* 

Precipitation  of  Gold  by  Fufton  (Part  I.  §  466.)  out  of 
a  Mixture  eight  Carats  under  Standard. 

IF  the  Quantity  of  the  Gold  in  a  Mark  of  the 
Mixture,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  Carats, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  make  a  Cementation,  nor  a 
Separation  by  Apia  Fortis,  nor  a  Precipitation  by 
crude  Antimony  :  Which  is  felf-evident,  to  any  who 
confiders  the  Nature  of  thefe  Operations,  and  the 
necefiary  Expences  which  attend  them.  Therefore, 
another  Method  mud:  be  ufed,  Likewife,  if  you 
happen  to  have  a  Mixture  of  five,  fix,  or  feven 
Carats,  fit  to  make  a  Separation  by  Aqua  Fortis  ; 
you  may  perform  the  Separation  the  dry  Way,  when 
particular  Circumftances  will  not  admit  of  the  fore- 
going Method. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  Find  out  by  the  Experiment  of  Proc.  XXII, 
or  by  the  Touch-ftone,  firft,  whether  there  is  in  the 
Mixture  a  Quantity  of  Gold  fufficient  to  pay  the 
Charges  of  the  Separation,  and  whether  it  does  not 
exceed  three  or  four  Carats.  This  being  found  out, 
granulate  the  whole  Mixture  which  is  to  go  through 
the  Operation.  Weigh  half  a  Mark  of  the  Grains 
dried,,  and  then  examine  again  the  Proportion  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver,  by  an  accurate  Coppelling  and  Se- 
paration in  Aqua  Fortis  (Proc.  XXV.)  This  you  do 
in  order  to  know,  whether  all  the  Gold  has  been  pre* 
cipitated  out  of  the  Silver  in  the  following  Ppcra- 
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tion,  or  no.  For  if  you  take  your  Specimen  oat  of 
the  Granulation,  you  are  perfectly  fure  of  the  Pro- 
portion of  the  Mixture. 

2.  Moiften  (lightly  again  with  Water  the  granu- 
lated Gold,  and  put  it  into  a  hollow  Veffel  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  Capacity,  and  add  common  Sulphur  pounded 
to  a  fine  Powder  one  quarter  Part  with  regard  to  the 

franulated  Metal,  and  mix  the  whole  well  with  your 
lands,  that  a  frtoall  thin  Cruft  of  the  pounded  Sul- 
phur may  adhere  to  each  moiftened  Grain.  Put  this 
again  into  an  earthen  glazed  Veffel,  not  much  larger 
than  is  neceflary  to  contain  the  Granula  covered 
with  Sulphur  :  Shut  the  Pot  clofe  with  a  Tile,  and 
clofe  the  Interfaces  with  thin  Lute,  and  put  it  thus 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Hearth  of  *  Fire  fufficiently 
large.  Make  a  circular  Fire  round  the  Pot,  diftant 
from  it  about  an  Hand's  Breadth  all  round  ;  which 
muft  firft  be  gentle,  and  afterwards  increafed  gradu- 
ally ;  that  the  Sulphur  may  be  melted,  and  the  Gra- 
nula diffolved  by  it :  It  will  be  a  Sign  of  this  Difib- 
lution,  if  Fumes  and  fmall  fulphureous  Flames,  be- 
gin to  break  forth  here  and  there,  through  the  Joints, 
or  through  Chinks  that  may  happen  to  be  made : 
Then  remove  your  Fire,  and  when  the  Pot  is  grown 
cool  of  itfelf,  break  it :  You  will  find  a  black  Mais, 
which  you  muft  colled:  after  having  feparated  it  from 
the  Pieces  of  the  Pot. 

3. Make  ready  the  wind-Furnace  reprefented  (Part  L 
Plate  III,  Ftg.  VI,  or  Plate  IV.  Fig.  I),  and  in  the 
afh-Hole  of  it,  make  a  Bed  with  Lute,  to  colled 
the  Metal  without  any  Lofs,  or  any  great  Trouble, 
in  cafe  it  fliould  be  fpilt  out  of  the  Crucible  that  fhould 
happen  to  breajc.  Put  into  this  Furnace  a  Crucible 
full  of  the  granulated  Metal  calcined  in  the  foregoing 
Manner,  putting  under  it  a  Piece  of  Tile  well  dried, 
for  it  to  (land  upon.  Put  upon  this  as  many  half 
Ounces  of  granulated  Copper,  as  there  are  Marks  in 
the  Mixture  in  the  Crucible :  But  if  there  is  already 
Copper  in  the  Mixture  »  do  but  compleat  the  Defici- 
ency of  every  Ounce  :    But  if  there  is  but  one  half 
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Ounce  of  Copper  in  the  Mixture,  nothing  muft  be 
added.  Shut  the  Crucible  clofe  with  a  Tile,  and 
fill  the  Furnace  up  to  the  very  Brink  of  the  Cruci- 
ble, with  pickt  Coals  of  a  middle  Size,  taking  great 
Care  not  to  leave  any  Vacuity  :  Kindle  thefe  Coals 
by  throwing  upon  them  burning  Coals,  that  a  Mafs 
diffidently  Fluid  may  be  melted  by  a  middling  Fire  : 
Try  with  an  iron-Hook  pretty  thick,  whether  the 
Fufion  is  perfeft  :  Then  ftir  <he  melted  Mafs  with 
the  feme  Hook  not  keeping  it  too  long  immerfed, 
becaufe  it  would  foon  be  confumed.  This  done, 
have  at  Hand  a  precipitating  Flux,  compofed  of  four 
Parts  of  granulated  Lead,  of  glafs-Gall,  of  common 
Spit  melted,  and  of  Litharge  one  Part  each,  to  which 
you  may  add  one  Part  of  Filings  of  Iron  and  of  Cop- 
per. Weigh  as  many  half- Ounces  of  this  Flux,  as 
there  are  Marks  of  the  granulated  Gold,  and  with 
an  iron-Spoon  pour  it  thereupon  at  feveral  Times, 
that  it  may  be  equally  distributed  all  over  the  Sur- 
face of  the  melted  Granula.  After  each  Injection, 
ftir  the  melted  Mafs  with  an  iron-Hook  -,  that  all 
the  Things  may  be  well  mixt :  Cover  the  Crucible 
with  a  Tile,  and  leave  it  thus  for  a  few  Minutes,  be- 
fore you  throw  in  another  Portion.  Mean  while, 
you  muft  here  and  there  fupply  with  frefli  Coals  the 
Fuel  that  is  confumed,  taking  great  Care  not  to  let  it 
be.  wan  ting  in  any  Place,  left  youihould  thus  render 
the  Fire  unequal,  or  left  the  Fuel  being  too  much  di- 
minifhed,  you  Ihould  be  obliged  to  add  too  much 
Coals  at  one  Time  :  For,  by  that  Means,  theVeflels, 
especially  the  larger  Ones,  eafily  contract  Chinks, 
and  fpill  the  melted  Matter. 

4.  After  the  Quantity  mentioned  of  the  precipi- 
tating Flux  has  been  put  in,  let  the  Matter  remain 
in  the  Fire  for  about  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  more : 
Then  pour  it.  into  a  melting  Cone,  rubbed  within 
with  Tallow,  or,  if  the  Quantity  is  too  great,  pour 
it  into  a  warm  iron-Mortar,  covered  over  with  a  thin 
Lute,  and  made  very  hot :  Immediately  after  this, 
put  the  Crucible  again  into  the  Furnace,  and  fur- 
round 
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round  it  with  Coals  :  Mean  while,  invert  the  melt* 
ing  Cone  or  the  Mortar,  and  throw  out  of  it. the  Mafs 
already  grown  folid.  The  inferior  Part  of  it  will 
be  a  Regulus^  which  confifts  of  fome  Part  of  the  Sil- 
ver, and  of  the  whole  Quantity  of  the  Gold  that  was 
in  the  Mixture.  The  upper-Part  will  be  a  Mixture 
of  the  Remainder  of  the  Silver,  and  of  part  of  the 
precipitating  Flux  :  Take  off  the  Regulus  and 
keep  it :  Put  the  fulphureous  Mixture  broken  and 
Hill  warm,  into  the  fame  Crucible  -,  make  it  melt, 
and ^ put  upon  it  the  fame  Quantity  of  the  precipitat- 
ing Flux,  juft  as  you  did  the  firft  Time,  that  the 
*  Regulus  may  be  again  precipitated  :  Pour  it  anew 
into  the  Cone  or  Mortar  ;  and  after  having  (eparated 
the  upper  Mixture  from  the  Regulus,  precipitate  -it  a 
third  Time,  and  by  the  fame  Quantity  of  Flux,  in 
the  fame  Crucible  :  Nay,  if  youfind  by  the  Experi- 
ment (N°.  1.)  that  there  is  a  great  Deal  of  Gold  in  the 
Granula  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  do  the  lame  for  the 
fourth  Time. 

5.  Finally,  melt  the  precipitated  Regulus  in  a 
new  Crucible,  and  pour  it  into  a  Veflel  fall  of  Water 
ftirred  up  with  a  birch- Broom,  that  it  may  be  granu- 
lated :  Then  pour  the  fecond  Regulus  into  the  fame 
Crucible,  taking,  mean  while,  the  granulated  Metal 
out  of  the  Veflel :  This  done,  granulate  in  the  lame 
Manner  the  fecond  or  third  Regulus  >  and  alfo  at  laft 
the  firft ;  that  you  may  have  each  Regulus  granulated 
feparately.  Take  of  the  dried  Granulation  of  each 
Regulus^  one  docimaftical  Mark  of  the  fmalleft 
Weight,  Proc.  XXIV,  N°.  1 ,  and  try  each  of  them 
feparately  in  a  fmall  Coppe),  to  know  whether  any 
Part  of  the  precipitating  Metals  has  not  perhaps 
been  mixt  with  them,  and  how  much.  Then  make 
the  fmall  Portions  of  Gold  and  Silver  remaining  in 
the  Coppel,  go  through  a  ftri&er  Trial  by  jiqua 
Fortis. 

You  will  find  the  Gold  of  the  whole  Mixture  found 
out  by  Experiment,  N°.  1,  either  totally,  or  at  leaft 
in  the  greateft  Part  concentrated  in  the  firft  Regulus : 

But 
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But  if  any  Part  of  the  Gold  is  ftill  deficient,  it  lies 
hidden  in  the  Granule*  of  the  following  Regulus. 
Befides,  it  is  no  Rarity,  to  find  fome  fmall  Part  of 
the  Gold  in  a  Regulus  that  has  been  precipitated 
three  and  even  four  Times,  in  fuch  Manner,  how- 
ever, that  the  firft  is  always  richer  in  .Gold  than  the 
following.  Now,  this  Granulation,  which  is  not 
lefs  than  five  Carats  of  Gold  in  one  Mark,  may  af- 
terwards be  eafily  feparated  by  Jqua  Fortis9  after 
having  been  previoufly  purified  in  a  Tell  (Proc.  XI V,) 
But  if  you  have  not  yet  fuch  a  Proportion,  fcvery 
Granulation  that  contains  fuch  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Gold 
as  is  worth  the  Charges  of  a  Precipitation,  muft  be 
cemented  together  with  Sulphur,  according  to  N°.  2, 
and  the  Gold  muft  be  again  fetched  out  of  it  with 
Part  of  the  Silver,  by  a  precipitating  Flux,  in  the 
Manner  juft  defcribed  (N°.  3.  &  foil.)  till  the  juft  Pro- 
portion is  ?t  laft  obtained. 

6.  The  SUver  remaining  in  the  fulphureous  Mix- 
ture, is  fetched  out  by  Lead,  or  by  iron-Filings,  in 
a  large  Teft,  or  according  to  Proc.  XVI. 

If  you  have  neither  the  Opportunity  nor  the  Time* 
'to  feparate  from  the  Silver  with  Aqua  Fortis9  the 
Gold  which  is  fufficiently  concentrated  in  the  Rfgu- 
lus's ;  the  granulated  Regulus  may  be  cemented  anew 
with  Sulphur  (N°.  2.)  to  which  you  muft  add  twice 
as  much  of  crude  Antimony,  and  the  Gold  may  be 
fetched  out  by  a  precipitating  Flux,  in  the  Manner 
above  defcribed.  Thus  the  Gold  will  fink  to  the  Bot- 
tom, in  the  Room  of  the  Silver,  together  with  the 
reguline  Part  of  the  Antimony.  This  done,  you 
muft  melt  again  feveral  Times  the  Regulus  with 
frelh  Antimony;  that  the  Silver,  which  has  at  the 
fame  Time  crept  into  the  Regulus  in  a  fmall  Quan- 
tity, may  be  feparated  :  Finally,  blow  away  the  re- 
fuline  Part  of  the  Antimony.  See  Proc.  XXVII. 
teverthelcls,  if  you  are  not  verfed  in  thefe  Opera- 
tions, you  can  hardly  perform  this  without  fome 
fmall  Lofs  of  your  Silver  and  Gold. 

the 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Prtafs, 

1.  This  Method  of  Proceeding,  is  ufed  only  in 
ftch  a  Cafe  when  you  have  a  great  Quantity  of  Sil- 
ver mixt  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Gokl,  nor  can  you 
determine  the  fmalleft  Portion  of  Gold  that  will 
anfwer  the  Charges  and  Trouble  of  the  Separation. 
Ncverthelefs,  when  Coals  are  cheap,  and  you  have 
a  good  Quantity  of  Silver  mixt  with  Gold,  you  may 
with  focne  Profit  feparate  one  or  two  Grains  {Part  L 
§  285.)  or  even  one  Penny-weight  of  Gold  from  it* 

2.  The  Difiblution  of  Silver  by  Sulphur  is  perform* 
ed  in  a  clofe  VefTel ;  otherwife,  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
Sulphur  would  evaporate  before  the  Diflblution  fhould 
be  made  ;  unlefs  you  fix  it  by  fome  other  Body,  for 
Inftance  by  the  reguline  Subftance  of  Antimony,  as 
in  Proc.  XXVII,  which  Body,  however,  muft  not 
hinder  the  Aft  ion  of  the  Sulphur  upon  the  Silver. 

Let  a  precipitating  Flux  be  fprinkled  as  equally 
as  poflible  upon  the  melted  Mixture  :  For  if  this  be 
negle&ed,  and  the  Flux  is  gathered  in  a  Heap  in 
any  particular  Place  of  the  Surface  ;  the  granulated 
Lead  which  enters  into  the  Flux,  creeps  out  of  it  as 
foon  as  it  melts,  and  coming  down  into  the  Mixture 
precipitates  the  Silver,  which  brings  the  Gold  along 
with  it  from  that  Column  only  through  which  the 
Lead  defcends,  and  falling  further  down,  leaves  the 
reft,  which  is  adherent  to  the  Sides,  in  the  Mix- 
ture. For  the  fame  Reafon,  you  muft  alfo  ftir  up 
the  Flux  together  with  the  Mixture,  with  an  iron* 
Hook.  Likewife,  Salts,  Litharge,  Iron,  and  Cop- 
per, perform  a  Precipitation,  by  abforbing  the  Sul- 
phur, but  they  do  it  flower  and  more  equally  than 
Lead,  and  the  two  laft  (till  better,  rendering  at  the 
fame  Time  the  Mixture  fpecifically  lighter,  and  more 
fufible,  fo  that  the  Precipitation  of  the  Particles  of 
Gold  and  Silver  is  the  better  performed,  and  they 
hinder  too  great  a  Dilfipation  of  the  Sulphur,  For 
this  Reafon,    Gold  mixt  with  a  fmall  Quantity  of 

Silver 
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Silver,  is  more  exa&ly  fcparatcd  from  the  Mixture 
by  this  Flux  well  imployed,  than  it  can  be  without 
it,  by  means  of  Lead  and  Copper  only.  It  is  at  the 
fame  Time  evident,  that  one  or  the  other  Ingredient 
of  the  Flux  may  be  fpared,  unle£s  you  have  it  at 
hand. 

4.  In  this  Manner,  if  any  Part  of  the  Gold  has 
crept  into  the  fulphureous  Mixture  (Proc.  XXVII.) 
along  with  the  Silver,  it  may  be  precipitated  again 
out  of  it  :  Nor  is  there  any  other  eflential  Diffe- 
rence between  this  and  the  foregoing  Procefs,  except 
that  the  Precipitation  of  the  Gold  is  here  helped  on 
by  Silver,  whereas  it  is  facilitated  in  the  other  Pro- 
cefs by  the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

5.  The  reft  of  the  Silver  is  precipitated  out  of  the 
fulphureous  Mixture  according  to  Pr$c.  XVI.  This 
Precipitation  is  performed,  even  to  the  fmalleft 
Quantity  of  Silver,  when  you  do  it  fir  ft  with  Lead 
alone,  and  then  with  Iron  :  For  then  the  Lead  itfelf 
is  again  expelled  out  of  the  Mixture,  and  carries  all 
the  Silver  along  with  it :.  Which  can  by  no  Means 
be  done  fo  exa&ly  by  Iron  alone.  The  fame  may 
be  performed  with  a  little  Lead  in  a  larger  Teft ; 
for  this  Mixture  is  nothing  elfe  than  Silver  diflblved 
with  Sulphur  :  On  which  Account  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  richeft  and  moil  fufible  vitreous 
filver-Ore  {Part  I.  §  385  ;)  as  it  has  all  the  Proper- 
ties of  it,  except  that  it  contains  a  little  Copper  and 
Lead. 

PROCESS     XXIX, 

The  Separation  of  fulminating  Gold  from  the  Salts. 

APPARATUS. 

TAKE  Flowers  of  Brimftone  two  Parts,  grind 
them  in  a  Mortar,  and  while  you  grind  them* 
add  to  them  at  feveral  Times  one  Part  of  fulminating 
Gold  \  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  mixt :  Put 
this  Powder  into  a  Crucible,  and  put  it  upon  a  very 

gemic 
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gentle  Fire,  which  is  fufficient  to  melt  the  Sulphur, 
refolve  the  Sulphur  partly  into  Fumes,  and  finally 
make  it  burn  :  When  the  Flame  is  vanifhed,'  increafe 
the  Fire,  that  the  Veffel  may  grow  red  hot :  When 
you  fee  no*  longer  any  Smoak  ftnelling  of  Sulphur, 
add  a  Quantity  of  Borax,  which  mutt  be  previoufly 
melted,  and  of  glafs-Gall,  and  melt  the  whole  in  a 
great  Fire  :  You  (hall  have  a  Regulus  of  Gold  at  the 
Bottom. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  Gold,  Aqua  Regis,  and  alkaline  fixt  Salt,  when 
expofed  to  the  Fire,  do  not  fulminate  j  nor  any  two 
of  thefe  jointly  ;   except  that  the  fixt  Alkali  makes 
a  fmall  crackling  Noife  with  the  Acid  of  fea-Salt, 
and  Nitre  accelerates  with  great  Violence  the  con- 
fuming  of  inflammable  Bodies  in  the  Fire :   But  all 
the  three  united  together  by  DifTolution  and  Precipi- 
tation, produce  this  Phenomenon  beyond  all  Expec- 
tation.     No  Body  has  been  able  hitherto  to  give 
any  Explication  of  this  Event  :    For  thofe  who  at- 
tribute the  Caufe  of  it  to  the  regenerated  Nitre,  do 
not  confider  that  Nitre  produces  no  Fulmination,  un- 
Jefs  you  add  a  Phlogifton  to  it,  and  ufe  a  greater 
Fire  than  that  required  by  fulminating  Gold  :   Now, 
there    is    not    in    the    pureft   alkaline    fixt    Salt 
a  fufficient  Phlogifton,      nor    do   they    detonate, 
when  only  joined  to  each  other.     But  thofe  who 
fancy   that   the   Nitre   has    this    Phlogifton   from 
the  Gold,  are  no  lefs  wrong  :  For  in  this  Cafe,  the 
Mixture  of  Gold  would  be  diflblved  :  Whereas  it 
happens  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Gold  appears  again 
perfect  in  the  Form  of  a  very  fine  Powder,  when 
this  Fulmination  is  performed  with  very  fmall  Por- 
tions, under  a  large  glafs-Bell,  and  upon  a  very  neat 
Surface.     The  crackling  Noife  of  common  Salt,  is 
no  better  an  Explanation  of  die  Cafe  :  For  though 
it  agrees  in  every  Refpett  with  the  Fulmination  of 
Gold,  except  the  Violence  ;    neverthelefs,  the  Pre- 
cipitation of  fulminating  Gold  by  a  volatile  Alkali, 
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Ipsa  by  which  common  crackling  Salt  is  not  regenerated, 
6al  is  an  Objection  to  this.  The  ammoniacal  Sub- 
ftance  which  proceeds  from  the  Acid  of  common 
Salt*  fcfr.  and  from  volatile  Alkali,  alfo  detonates  with 
Nitre  :  But  if  you  take  this  for  the  Caufe  of  the 
Detonation,  the  firft  Experiment  is  repugnant  to  it, 
by  which  fulminating  Gold,  having  exactly  the  fame 
Effeft,  has  been  produced  by  fixt  Alkali :  Nor  does 
the  Inclufion  of  decrepitating  or  detonating  Salts  in 
the  compaft  Body  of  the  Gold,  produce  the  Violence 
of  the  Fulmination  :  For  if  fulminating  Gold  is  long 
boiled  in  Water,  this  its  violent  Strength  periihes, 
and  the  major  Part  of  the  Salts  may  be  walhed  off: 
Which  could  never  be  done,  if  they  were  inclofed 
.in  the  Particles  of  the  Gold,  as  in  fo  many  Veffcls 
that  ftiould  retain  and  imprifon  them.  Therefore, 
the  Explanation  of  this  Point  mull  ftill  be  fetched 
out  of  Democritus's  Well.   • 

OF     L  E  A  a 

PROCESS     XXX. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  Lead  out  of  a  fufibk  Ore. 

(Parti.  §456,  466.) 

■ 

APPARATUS. 

1.  TjEAT  your  Ore  into  a  coarfe  Powder,  juft 
J3  like  the  Grains  of  coarfe  Sand  :  Weigh  of 
this  Powder  two  docimaftical  Centners,  and  put 
them  into  a  Teft.  Put  upon  this  a  Tile  or  another 
Teft :  But  you  muft  fpread  the  comminuted  Ore  as 
wide  as  poffible  in  the  Teft  :  Roaft  it  next,  firft  in  a 
gentle  Fire,  which  muft  be  gradually  increafed,  till 
the  Vefiel  is  almoft  red  hot :  Leave  it  thus  for  a  few 
Minutes  :  then  take  off  the  Tile :  and  in  a  fhort 
Time  the  blackifli  Colour  of  the  Ore  will  become  of 
a  yellowilh  afh-Colour  :  Which  fhews  that  the  Sul- 
phur is  diflipated  at  lead  for  the  greateft  Part. 

2.  Beat  the  roafted  Ore  into  a  fubtil  Powder,  and 
add  twice  as  much  of  the  black  Flux  {Part  I.  §  162), 

of 
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of  Filings  of  Iron  not  rufty,  and  of  glafs-Gall  {Part  I. 
§  I37-)  each  half  a  Centner.  Beat  all  thefe  Things  in 
a  Mortar,  that  they  may  be  well  mixt  together,  and 
put  them  immediately  into  the  Crucible,  or  into  the 
Skillet  {Part  I.  Plat.  II.  Fig.  V,  VI,  X.)  having 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  Capacity  *,  then  cover  them 
over,  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  with  common  Salt, 
and  prefs  them  with  your  Finger.  Shut  the  Crucible 
clofe  with  a  Tile,  or  with  fome  other  fmaller  inverted 
Crucible,  whofe  Brink  may  be  received  into  the  infe- 
rior-one :  Stop  the  Joint  with  fuch  Lute  as  may  bear 
Fire :  and  then  dry  the  whole  at  a  moderate  Heat. 
But  the  Salts  mud  be  very  dry,  and  not  fuffered  to 
melt  by  too  great  a  Slownefs  in  the  Operation. 

3.  Put  the  Crucible  into  the  wind- Furnace  {Part  L 
§  240.)  and  heap  Coals  upon  it,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
covered  over  with  them  a  few  Inches  high  ;  govern 
the  Fire  in  fuch  Manner,  that  it  may  firft  grow 
(lightly  red  hot.  Soon  after  you  will  hear  your  common 
Salt  crackle  ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  gentle  hilling 
Noife :  So  long  as  this  lafts,  keep  the  fame  Degree 
of  Fire,  till  it  is  quite  over.  Then  increafe  fuddenly 
thfe  Fire,  till  the  whole  Mafs  is  melted  :  Which  may 
be  done  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  in  a  moderate 
melting  Fire.  Take  out  the  Crucible,  and  put  it 
upon  the  Hearth  of  the  Furnace,  which  muft  be 
very  dry  :  Strike  it  a  few  Times  with  a  Hammer, 
that  the  Lead  that  may  perhaps  be  difperfed  in 
Grains  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefiel,  may  run  into  a 
folid  Rcgulus.  When  the  Crucible  is  grown  cold  of 
itfelf,  and  broken,  you  will  find  the  Regulus,  which 
being  weighed,  will  fhew  how  much  Lead  the  Smelt- 
ers may  fetch  out  of  the  Ore.  But  the  Silver,  if 
there  chances  to  be  any,  is  by  that  Means  precipi- 
tated alone  with  the  Lead,  and  mud  be  detected  at 
laft  by  coppelling. 

4.  You  will  know  that  the  Operation  is  happily 
performed,  if  the  Scoria  fubfide  in  the  Vcflel,  and 
if  they  do  not  foam  over  the  Brink  of  the  Veffel, 
and  thus  part  of  them  make  their  Way  through  the 

Lute: 
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Lute :   Another  Sign  of  Succefs  is,  when  no  Parti- 
cles of  Lead  appear  feparate  in  the  whole  Veflel,  but 
when  they  all  gather  into  a  folid,  tenacious,  duftil, 
bluiih,  not  very  bright  Regulus  \   and  when  the  Sco-> 
ria's  are  hard,  black  and  folid,  except  when  there  are 
a  few  fmall  Cavities  in  the  Middle,  when  they  are 
contiguous  with  the  common  Salt :  For  the  Salt  does 
not  mix  with  the  Flux ;    but  remains  feparate,  and 
fwims  a  Top,  being  however  of  a  black  Die.    When 
the  Scoria  is  foft,    light,    pulverulent,  taking  not 
much  lefs  Room  than  the  other  Things  put  into  the 
Crucible,  this  (hews  that  the  Fire  having  been  defec- 
tive both  in  Strength  and  Duration,  the  Lead  has  not 
on  this  Account  been  fufficiently  precipitated  out  of 
the  Scoriae  ;   the  fame  will  be  (hewn  by  a  rough  Re- 
gulus,   having  high  Protuberances,  as  alfo  a  blackifh 
Brightheis  like  that  of  the  lead-Ore,  and  finally  by 
Grains  of  Lead  inherent  among  the  Scoria's  efpecially 
towards  the  Bottom,    in  which  Cafe  the  Operation 
muft  be  repeated.   The  laft  Cafe  fometimes  happens, 
when  a  red  hot  Crucible  is  fuddenly  extinguifhed  in 
Water,   or  put  up  in  a  moift  Place,      You  know' 
from  the  outward .  filvery  Colour  of  the  Regulus, 
that  the  Fire  is  too  great  or  has  laded  too  long  ; 
you  know  it  alfo,  when  the  Scoria's  and  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel  appear  covered  with  a  Sort  of  white 
and  neat  Scale,  while  they  are  contiguous  with  the 
Regulus.     The  Operation  has  fucceeded  worfe  ftill, 
when  the  Regulus  appears  fall  of  Cavities,    when 
thefe  Cavities  feem  to  fhine  at  the  Infide,  with  an 
Intermixture  of  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow,   and 
when  the  Litharge  has  penetrated  the  Bottom  of  the 
Veflel. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1 .  To  get  Lead  out  of  its  Ore,  you  muft  firft  fe^ 

Earate  the  heterogeneous  Bodies,    which  make  the 
,ead  appear  hi  the'Sfate  of  Ore :  Such  is  the  mineral 
Sulphur,  which  cohftitutes  no  incohfiderabte  Part  of 

U  every 
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every  common  Lead-ore.  But  this  may  be  diffipated 
by  roaftiflg.  (Set  "Part  I.  $  46^)  And  as  this  Ore 
crackles,  the  Veffel  muft  be  covered  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Roafting.  However  let  oqi  the  Veflfcl  grow 
quite  red  hot,  but  only  of  a  dark  red  Colour:  For 
this  Ore  cafily  grows  clammy,  and  the  Vefiel,  by 
Corrofion,  adheres,  fo  ftrongly  to  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  off  without  Lofs.  This  Sulphur  may  alio 
be  fe  pa  rated  without  roafting,  by  Filings  of  Cop- 
per, when  it  melts  on  the  Fire.:  but  as  fome  Lead- 
ores  are  charged  with  a  femimetallick  and  chiefly 
antimonial  Subftance,  which  muft  likewife  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Lead  with  Iron,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
Roafting  precede :  For  Iron  mixt  with  mineral  Sul- 
phur has  no  Ad  ion  upon  a  Semimetal  •,  buyoints  it- 
felf  only  to  it ;  which  we  fee  from  any  Fufion  of 
Iron  made  of  crude  Antimony,  in  which  the  Iroft 
abforbs  the  Sulphur,  and  lets  the  reguline  Subftance 
fink  to  the  Bottom.  The  Fear  of  thofe  is  altoge- 
ther groundlefs,  who  imagine  that  Lead  is  fpoiled 
by  adding  Iron  to  it ;  for,  there  is  no  Method  known, 
whereby  any  Particle  of  Iron  can  be  made  to  remain 
in  Lead  reduced  into  a  metaUick  Form,  as  it  ft 
constantly  and  altogether  reje&ed  by  it.     (Se*Part 

I*  §  42.) 

Nor  are  you  here  to  have  any  Regard  to  the  ro- 

fra&ory  Quality  of  Iron  *,  becaufe  when  it  melts  to* 
gether  with  the  Subftances  which  it  ought  to  abforb, 
it  does  it  as  foon  as  the  Flux  is  added  ;  and  though 
it  Ihould  not  melt,  the  Lead  may  neverthelefs  be 
precipitated  ;  becaufe  it  does  not  ia  this  Cafe  adhere- 
to  ths  Interfaces  of  the  Iron. 

2.  But  as  the  Phlogifton  is  diffipated  out  of  the 
Ore  during  the  Roafting,  there  remains  a  Matter  that 
will  turn  into  Glaft  with  Fire  alone:  Therefore, 
fomething  muft  be  added  that  may  fupply  the  Place 
of  the  Phlogifton,  fuch  as  the  black  Flux.  (PartL 
§-93.  162.)  To  this  you  muft  add  moreover  Glafs- 
gall,  that  will  bring  to  a  quicker  Fufion  the  black 
Flux,,  which  is  refractory  enough  with  regard  to  the 

Lead  ; 
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Lead  ;  for  Glafs-gall  Aides  fo  loon  a*  it  begins  to  bo 
flightly  red.  But  the  Veflel  muft  be  clofely  fhuw 
left  the  Phlogifton  fhould  be  eafily  diffipated ;  for 
Experience  has  taught,  that,  m  a  Veflel  we)]  clofedj 
a  Piece  of  Charcoal,  fuch  as  is  the  black  Flux,  can 
hardly  be  deprived  of  its  oily  Part,  ori  Account  of 
the  A&ion  of  the  Air's  being  hindered  :  The  com- 
mon Salt  that  fwims  a-top,  ferves  ailfo  for  the  fame 
Porpofe,  as  it  ftops  every  Way  all  immediate  Com* 
mOMoation  with  the  external  Air. 

j.  Ydu-  are  to  obferve  as  to  the  Regimen  of  the 
Fire,  that  in  the  Beginning  it  mull  be  moderate  for 
a  While ;  b&aufc  the  Bodies  reducible  out  of  Lead, 
foam  very  much  while  they  are  reduced  into  a  me** 
tallick  Form  by  the  Phlogifton,  which  you  may  per- 
ceive, if  you  pour  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Charcoal* 
Dull,  upon  Litharge  melting  foftly  in  a  Teft  under 
the  docitttaftical  Furnace ;  and  this?  happens  by  mix*' 
ing  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  Phlogifton  ;  wherefore 
you  fetdom  melt  Litharge,  but  it  foams  and  boils 
with  a  hifling  Noifo  For  this  Rftftm,  if  the  Fire 
is  encreafed  too  much,  the  calcined  Ore,  exaftly 
n*ixt  with  a  Flux  of  Charcoal  and  Salt,  rif<&  into  ar 
Foam,  makes  its  Way  through  the  Lute,  and  the 
Lead  is  thus  for  the  moft  Part  difperfed  in  Grains. 
Tbis>  is  prevented,  if  you  make  the  Fire  not  very 
great,  till  the  Reduftion  is  performed :  Of  this  yoir 
have  a  Sign,  when  the  noify  Ebullition,  which  hap- 
pens during  the  Rsduftion,  ceafet  v  provided  it  is- 
not  occafioned  by  the  Moiftnefs  of  the  Flux.  But? 
as  this  Reduftion  h  performed  in  a*  Fire  much  great* 
er  than  is  neceflary  to  melt  the  Flux  itfelf,  the  boil- 
ing Matter  is  mean  while  retained  by  the  Body  ftill 
remaining  folid,  and  hinderM  from  dilating  itfelf  to 
fuch  a  Degree;  Therefore,  when  the  Reduction  is* 
at  laft  made  in  a  great  Fire,  you  no  fooner  increafe* 
this,,  butthe  whole  melts,  fo  that  the  Lead  adhering 
in  Grains  in  the  Flux  may  be  precipitated.  Never* 
thelels,  a  too  violent  Fire  is  more  hurtful,  than  one 
continued  a  little  longer  than  it  ought  to  be.     For 
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this  Reafon,  a  Fire  that  has  a  Draught  of  Air  procu* 
red  without  Bellows,  is  preferable  for  the  performing 
of  this  Proccfs,  to  a  Fire  made  with  Bellows,  becaufe 
the  Fire  may  be  governed  more  accurately  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  Cafe.  It  is  better  to  leave 
the  Veffels  a  little  too  long  in  the  Fire,  than  to  take 
them  out  too  foon  ;  for  when  the  Fire  is  too  flack, 
there  is  more  of  the  Lead  detained  in  the  Scoria's 
than  there  can  be  confumed  of  it,  by  a  proportion- 
able Excefs  of  the  Fire ;  Thereforet  unlefs  you  per- 
ceive Signs  of  a  very  great  Excefs,  there  is  no  need 
of  repeating  the  Operation;  whereas  the  repeating 
of  it  is  unavoidable,  if  you  find  that  the  Fire  has 
been  wanting. 

PROCESS     XXXI. 

7*  reduce  and  precipitate  Lead  from  an  Ore  rendered 

refraBory  by  Pyrites. 

"apparatus. 

i.  TJ  OAST  two  Centners  of  the  Ore,  (accord- 
J\  ing  to  Proc.  XXX.  No.  i.)  with  only  this 
Difference,  that  you  muft  make  a  Fire  a  little  ftrong- 
er  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End.  The  Pyrites,  ef- 
pecially  that  which  is  merely  of  Iron,  hinders  an 
Ore  eafily  growing  clammy,  from  turning  into  large 
Lumps,  or  intirely  from  melting.  Beat  the  Ore 
roafted  and  grown  cold  to  a  fubtile  Powder,  and 
repeat  the  Roafting  a  fecond,  and  even  a  third  Time  \ 
till  growing  at  laft  a  little  red  hot  in  the  Fire,  there 
does  remain  no  Smell  of  Sulphur  at  all. 

2.  Mix  the  roafted  Ore  with  fix  Centners  of  black 
Flux,  and  with  two  of  Glafs-galL  Do  the  reft  as 
in  the  foregoing  Procefs ;  except  that  the  Fire  muft 
be  a  little  greater  and  longer  continued  in  the  End 
than  if  you  had  a  fufible  Ore  to  fmelt. 
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The  Ufe  *nd  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  If  the  Ores  of  Lead  are  charged  with  Pyrites, 
a  greater  Quantity  of  the  faline  Flux*  which  dif- 
pofes  thefe  Earths  to  a  Vitrification,  is  required,  on 
Account  of  this  refraftory  Quality,  proceeding  part-, 
ly  from  the  martial,  and  partly  from  the  unmetak 
lick  Earth,  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  the  Fire  muft 
be  made  a  little  ft ronger  v  that  a  fufficient  Precipi- 
tation of  the  Lead  out  of  them  may  be  made. 

As  every  Pyrites  already  contains  a  martial  Earth 
in  it,  which  is  reduced  to  a  metallick  Form,  when 
it  is  melted  together  with  an  oily  reducing  Flux,  for 
.  this  Reafon,    this  Earth  produces  here  the  fame  Ef- 
feft,  that  was  produced  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Iron-fi- 
lings in  the  foregoing  Procefs  *  that  is,   it  becomes 
capable  of  purifying  Lead  from  the  heterogeneous 
Bodies  mentioned  in  the  fame  Place.     Nor  does  it 
hinder  the  Degree  of  the  Fire  which  is  ufed  for 
melting  the  Lead-ore,   from  being  fit  to  precipitate 
Iron  out  of  its  Ore  into  a  Regulus :  For  it  is  enough, 
provided  it  returns  to  its  metallick  State ;    which  a 
middling  Fire  with  fome  Phlogifton  will  effeft ;  for 
then  Iron  is  already  fit  for  the  above-mentioned  Pur- 
pose.    But  you  are  to   obferve,    that  the  martial 
Earth   deftitute  of  Phlogifton,  and  any  Produft  of 
Iron  whatever,  deprived  of  Phlogifton,  by  the  vio- 
lence of    the  Fire,    is  not  fit  to  abforb  Sulphur, 
Arfenick,  Antimony,  and  the  like  \   nevertheless  by 
joining,  the  Phlogifton  to  it  again,   it  recovers  its 
former  Virtue.    You  muft  likewife  examine,  whe- 
ther the  Pyrites  is  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  in  the  Lead- 
ore  ;  if  not,  its  Defeft  muft  be  fupplied  with  a  lit- 
tle Filings  of  Iron, 

3.  It  is  neceffary  to  let  a  fufficient  Roafting  pre- 
ceed  s  for  Iron,  already  faturated  with  Sulphur  in  a 
Pyrites,  has  not  the  fame  Effect  as  pure  (See  Proc. 
XXX,  Ufe  No.  1.)  Iron.  A  ftrong  Roafting  is 
chiefly  required,  when  the  Pyrites  are  arfcnical  -,  for 
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Arfcnick  is  much  more  fixt,  and  more  ftrongly  ad- 
herent to  the  Ores,  than  Sulphur;  nay,  when  with 
a  black  Flux,  it  turnsinto  a  femimetallick  Regulus* 
which  being  joined  with  Lead,  a  great  Part  of  it 
moft  fuddenly  turns  into  {Part  L  %  73.)  Glafc.  And 
S$  there  is  frut  very  little  Iron  in  iucha  Pyrites ;  that 
Iron  has  not  the  Virtue  of  hindering  this  Efieft  of 
the  Arfcnick. 

4.  The  Lead  which  is  got  out  of  fuch  a  pyritofe 
Ore,  is  not  commonly  fo  pure  as  that  which  proceeds 
from  a  purer  Ore  ;  but  it  is  found  blackilh  and  left 
/du&flc.  The  paqfe  of  this  Difference  is  Copper, 
which  lies  hidden  in  lefler  or  greater  Quantity  in  c~ 
very  Pyrites,  ^nd  which  is  reduced  at  the  lame  Time, 
and  melts  with  the  Lead  into  one  Regulus ;  where- 
fore it  muft  be  feparated  by  a  particular  Eliquatipn. 

PROCESS     XXXIL 

Tie  wajbing  of  the  Lead- ore  out  of  Earths  and  Stones  r 

APPARATUS. 

1.  *r*  H  E  wafhing  of  the  Lead-ore  is  perforated  in 
1  the  fame  Manner,  as  that  of  the  Silver-ore. 
(Proc.  XIII.)  But  take  Care  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  great  Weight  of  the  Ore ;  for  when  it  is  inclo- 
fed  in  a  Matrix  that  is  a  little  hard,  the  very  brittle 
Lead-ore,  on  Account  of  its  foliaceous  Texture,  is, 
by  the  frequent  Beating  of  the  Peftle,  broken  into  a 
very  thin,  fcaly  Powder,  which  fwims  in  Water,  in 
form  of  a  blew  Powder. 

2.  If  the  remaining  Ore  is  rendered  pure  by  the 
Wafhing,  let  it  be  melted,  as  in  Proc  XXX.  If 
you  find  it  pyritofe  and*  full  of  Iron,  do  what  has 
been  prefcribed,  Proc.  XXXI. 

PRO. 
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PROCESS     XXXIII. 

To  precipitate  Lead  out  of  an  Ore^  rendered  refraSfory 
by  Earths  and  Stones,  and  not  wajhable. 


T 


APPARATUS. 

A  K  £  of  the  roafted  Ore  two  Centners  beaten 
into  a  fubtil  Powder,  mix  them  with  an  equal 
Quantity  of  Glafs-gall,  the  more  exaftly,  the  better  % 
add  aljo  ibmething  of  Filings  of  Iron,  unlefs  the 
Ore  be  of  itfelf  pyritous ;  then  mix  the  Whole  with 
eight  Centners  Of  black  Flux,  and  melt  it  as  in  Proc. 
XXXI. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

Every  thing  is  already  clear  from  Proc.  XXXI. 
There  is  need  here  of  a  very  exalt  Comminution 
and  Mixture»  that  the  Scarification  of  the  Stones 
mix'd  with  the  Ore,  and  of  the  unmetallick  Earth 
may  be  performed  with  greater  Eafe,  and  that  there 
may  be  no  Neceffity  of  promoting  it  with  fo  ftrong 
and  fo  long  a  Fire.  On  this  Account  alfo  a  great 
Addition  of  the  Fluxes,  efpetially  of  Glafs-gall,  is 
required,  to  facilitate  the  Precipitation  Of  the  redu- 
ced Partieles  of  Lead  through  the  fuffiriently  attenua- 
ted Scoria. 

P  R  O  <j  E  s  s    xxxm 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  Lead  out  of*  any  of  its  Ores, 
by  Stratification  with  Charcoal. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  A^iHUSEfor  a  docimaftical  Centner  an  hundred 

X^J  Half-ounces,   or  three  common  Pounds  and 

four  Half-ounces,  that  by  this  Means  each  Half-ounce 

U  4  may 
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may  (land  in  Lieu  of  one  docimaftical  Pound.  Beat 
fueh  a  Centner  of  any  Lead-ore  to  a  coarfe  Powder, 
the  Particles  of  which  muft  be  about  the  Size  of  a 
Pea;  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  or  iron -Frying- pan, 
and  heat  it  fir  ft  by  a  gentle  Fire,  which  muft  be  in- 
crcafed  gradually,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Sul- 
phur may  be  diffipated, 

2.  Have  at  Hand  a  melting- Furnace,  with  a  Bed 
made  of  Lute  and  Duft  of  Charcoal  in  its  bottom- 
Part-defcribed  (Part  I.  §  239,  240.);  apply  to  this 
at  the  Outfide,  another  Bed,  (Ibid.  Plate  III.  Fig. 
,13.  lett.  i.)  and  join  them  with  Lute,  that  the  Mat- 
ter running  out  of  the  inferior  Hole  when  open,  may 
be  received  into  it ;  furround'this  outward  Bed  both 
with  frelh  and  burning  Coals,  and  fill  the  Furnace  with 
the  fame  Fewel  that  it  may  be  dried  *  then  with  a 
Pair  of  Bellows  excite  the  Fire  foir  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  ;  and  then  put  the  Ore  into  it  at  feveral  Times ; 
nor  will  it  be  amifs  to  add  to  it  fome  Scales  *  of  I- 
ron.  But  you  muft  put  the  Ore  in  fuch  a  Manner, 
that  it  may  be  above  the  Coals,  facing  the  Hole 
through  which  the  blaft  of  the  Bellows  is  admitted 
into  the  Furnace:  However  let  it  got  touch  the 
Walls  of  the  Furnace  >  for  it  is  caft  upon  the  Side, 
wh£re  the  Hole  has  been  laid  to  be,  the  melted  Ore 
in  its  cbming  down  is  cooled  by  the  blaft  of  the  Bel- 
lows, and  the  fcorificated  Part  remains  there  more 
refra&ory  than  the  Metal  itfelf :  it  flops  the  Paflage 
of  the  Wind,  and  hinders  it  from  exciting  the  Fire 
freely  and  equally :  If  this  happens  to  be  the  Cafe, 
you  muft  remove  the  Scoria-with  a  Poker,  to  be  in- 
troduced through  the  oblong  Aperture  of  the  (Plat. 
Wl.Fig.^o.  Utt.c.)  Bottom-part,  In  the  mean 
Time  while  the  Ore  is  put  into  the  Fire,  the  Fur- 
nace muft  be  filled,  two  thirds  at  leaft,  with  Coals 
of  a  middling  Bignefs,  and  after  each- Portion  of  the 
Ore  is  put  in,  add  a  larger  of  Coals  above  it. 

*  Such  as  flake  off  from  Iron  ted  hot,  while  under  the  Stiokcs  of 
a  Smith's  Hammer. 

2.  When 
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3.  When  all  the  Ore  is  put  into  the  Fire,  conti- 
nue to  blow  till  the  Fire  is  coniumed  in  the  Furnace. 
Pour  Water  upon  the  foremoft-Bed,  Drop  by  Drop, 
to  cool  the  Lead  gathered  in  it.  Look  alio  into  the 
Scorias,  to  fee  whether  there  are  any  Grains  of  Lead 
difperfed  among  them  -,  if  you  find  it  to  be  fo,  beat 
the  Scorias,  and  wafh  the  fmalleft  Particles  off  with 
Water,  that  you  may  have  the  Lead  feparate.  Fi- 
nally, weigh  this  intirely :  and  the  Weight  will  an- 
fwer  to  that  which  the  Smelter  will  at  laft  have, 

•  The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  Lead  is  reduced  in  this  Procefs  by  its  im- 
mediate Contadt  with  the  Coals  -,  that  is,  the  oily 
Part  of  the  latter  being  agitated  by  a  great  Fire, 
and  intirely  extorted,  penetrates  the  fmall  vitrefcenc 
metallick  Particles,  which  being  open  by  the  Violence 
of  the  Fire  run  down  through  the  Interftices  of  the 
burning  Coals,  which,  in  the  foregoing  Proceffes, 
was  effected  by  the  black  Flux  in  clofe  Veflels. 

2.  But  this  Method  is  preferable  to  the  foregoing* 
except  that  the  Apparatus  is  attended  with  greater 
Trouble.  For  when  the  Reduction  is  finifhed,  the 
Lead  colle&ed  in  the  Bed  of  the  bottom  Part,  runs 
thence  into  the  outward  or  fbremoft  Bed  :  there  it  is 
preferred  by  a  much  gentler  Heat,  under  the  burn- 
ing Coals  that  fupply  it  perpetually  with  a  Phlogi- 
fton,  and  leaves  its  remaining  Impurity.  But  take 
Care  in  this  Operation,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make 
your  Experiment  with  many  common  Pounds 
Weight,  not  to  put  too  much  at  a  Time  to  be  re- 
duced >  for,  if  you  do  this,  you  will  not  make  a  fuf- 
ficient  Reduftion,  and  the  Fire,  is  in  fon>e  Meafure 
fuffocated.  Nor  muft  you  put  the  roafted  Ore  into 
the  Fire,  before  the  Furnace  and  the  Beds  are  well 
dried  and  made  red  hot  oh  the  Infide;  for  in  this 
Cafe  you  will  find  Grains  of  Lead  difperfed  among 
fhe  Scoria's.  The  fame  ufes  to  happen,  if  the  Ore 
is  melted  crude,  or  at  leaft  not  fufficiently  roafted : 
for,  the  Sulphur  which  adheres  in  great  Quantity  to 
the  Lead -ore,  is  hardly  diffipated,  and  not  feparating 

quickly 
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quickly  from  the  Scoria's,  the  Metal  is  rendered  re- 
fractory and  brittle.  Befides  let  the  Bellows  not  be 
loaded  with  too  great  a  Weight ;  for  this  deftru6ti- 
ibfe  Metal  is  partly  confumed  by  the  too  great  Vi- 
olence of  the  Fire ;  efpecially  when  too  impetuous 
an  A&ion  of  the  Air  is  joined  to  it.  Let  the  No* 
fel  of  the  Bellows  not  be  too  narrow  -»  that  a  fuffict* 
ent  blaft  may  be  admitted :  Nor  is  it  always  poffibk 
tocompenfate  this  Narrownefs  by  a  greater  Weight ; 
for  if  you  load  the  Bellows  to  an  Excefs,  it  has  been 
found  by  Experience,  that  the  Fire  is  thereby  rendered 
equal,  and  even  diminiQied*. 

3.  Gold  and  Silver  may  be  reduced  out  of  the 
Drofs,  and  united  with  Lead  by  this  Method  \  if 
you  add  to  them  the  vitrefcent  Drofs  of  Lead,  fuch 
as  is  Litharge,  and  all  the  Calx  of  Lead,  and  the 
Things  .in  which  they  lie  hidden  in  this  Manner,  or 
even  the  Lead-ores  themfelves.  For  allthefe  Things, 
when  they  have  recovered  their  Phlogifton,  arc  re- 
duced into  a  metallick  State,  they  abfbrb  the  Gold 
and  Silver  out  of  their  Drofs,  and  render  the  refrac- 
tory Scoriae  fufible  and  foft.  But  the  Lead  thus  got 
may  be  again  feparated  in  a  large  Teft,  or  even  be 
ufed  to  purify  fome  other  Gold  or  Silver,  fo  that  the 
Metal  which  is  already  in  the  Lead,  may  be  added  to 
them.    Sec  Proc.  X,  XI. 

PROCESS      XXXV. 

The  Separation  of  Lead  from  Copper,    by  Eliquatwn 

(Part  I.  §  463,) 

WHEN  Lead  has  fomething  of  Copper  in  it, 
it  is  thereby  rendered  lefs  du&ilc,  and 
when  broken,  the  Surface  of  it  appears  as  it  were 
granulated,  if  the  Quantity  of  the  Copper  is  but  very 
little  increafed  >  on  the  other  Hand,  when  its  Toughs 
nefs  makes  it  cohere,  if  you  break  it,  it  looks  like  a 
Heap  of  acutefprifmatical  Particles.  Finally,  if  there 
is  a  great  Quantity  of  pure  Copper  in  it,    it  looks 

reddiflij 
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j-eddiih ;  but  if  it  is  mixt  with  Sulphur,  it  looks 
blsckifh,  wd  is  very  brittle :  But  the  fame  EBciSt  is 
produced  by  (he  femi-Mecals,  as  by  Sulphur  and 
Arfenick.  Newthelefs,  the  Separation  of  the  two 
lacier  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  Pro* 
cefs  \  but  the  Copper  muft  be  feparated  by  a  peculiar 
apparatus. 

APPARATUS. 

j.  Make  with  Lute  and  charcoal-  Duft  a  Bed,  the 
Capacity  of  which  muft  be  proportioned  to  the 
Quantity  of  the  Mixture  of  Lead  and  Copper  to  be 
ieptraced.  But  let  this  Bod  be  very  low,  and  declin* 
ing  forward  towards  the  lower  Part.  Let  there  be  a 
fmall  narrow  Channel  running  from  the  Bottom  of 
the  Bed,  to  the  pther  Bed  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
fore- Part  of  th?  Former,  and  placed  a  little  Jo  wen 
In  the  Place  where  this  Channel  leads  out  of  the  End. 
of  the  upper  Bed  *  put  a  fmall  iron- Plate,  and  prefs 
it  acrofs  the  Channel  ft  ill  moift  \  in  fuch  Manner, 
that  there  remains  only  a  fmall  Paffage  *t  the  Bottom 
pf  it,  through  which  the  melted  Lead  may  run 
(lowly.  Pry  the  whole  well,  by  putting  red  burn, 
ing  Coals  thereon, 

z.  Put  the  Mixture  °f  Copper  and.  Lead  into  the 
tipper-Bed :  Make  in  both  Beds,  with  Wood  or 
Charcoal,  a  Fire  gen  tie  enough  that  it  may  only  bring 
thq  Lead  to  a  Fqfipn  :  This  being  melted  by  Degrees 
an4  Howly,  will  run  through  the  narrow  Pafiage  left 
hetween  the  fmall  iroq-PJate  and  the  Bottom  of  the 
fmall  Channel,  and  will  be  coJiefted  into  a  Regulus% 
in  the  lower  Part  of  the  foremoft  Bed.  If  nothing 
more  runs  with  this  Fire,  make  it  a  little  ftronger, 
till  the  Bed  grows  dark  red-hot :  Continue  the  Fire 
thus  for  fome  Minutes  •,  and  then  put  it  out. 

.  3.  You  will  find  the  Lead  collected  in  the  inferior 
Bed  ;  but  the  Copper  that  was  in  the  Mixture,  will 
remain  in  the  upper-Bed,  with  a  little  Lead  adhering 
to  the  OutAde  pf  it  \  whence  it  has  the  Colour  of  ir, 

'  and 
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and  is  full  of  Pores ;  and  if  the  Copper  is  not  a 
quarter  or  a  fifth  Part  lefs  than  the  Portion  of  Lead, 
and  the  Fire  has  been  made  gentle  and  flow,  you 
will  find  that  it  has  intirely  preferved  the  fame 
Figure,  which  the  Mixture  had  before  the  Eli- 
quation. 

4,  Find  the  Weight  of  the  Copper  with  a  Ba- 
lance, and  put  the  whole,  or  the  melted  Part  of  it, 
into  a  Teft,  or,  if  you  are  only  willing  to  try  it,  put 
it  into  a  fmall  Coppel  well  heated,  and  fufficiently 
hot,  till  the  Lead  is  intirely  confumed,  and  the  Cop- 
per remains  motionlefs  :  Then  take  it  out  immedi- 
ately, and  extinguifh  it  in  Water.  You  will  find  the 
former  Weight  of  the  tried  Specimen  diminifhed :  But 
the  Part  of  it  which  is  deficient,  will  be  the  Lead  de- 
ftroyed  :  And  as  Lead  mixt  in  fmall  Quantity  with 
Copper,  confumes  aboufcthe  fifteenth  Part  of  the  Cop- 
per, with  regard  to  itfelf  5  for  this  Reafon,  you 
moft  add  the  fifteenth  Part  of  the  deficient  Weight 
to  the.  remaining  Copper,  that  you  may  have  the 
Portion  of  Copper,  which  has  been  left  by  the  Lead 
in  the  upper  (N°.  2.)  Bed.  Thence  you  may  eafily 
calculate,  how  much  Copper  may  be  feparated  from 
l^ead.  •  If  you  put  the  melted  Lead  into  a  Coppel, 
you  will  find  not  only  the  Portion  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver which  was  in  the  Mixture,  and  which  the  Lead 
has.carried  away  with  it  -,  but  you  will  know  alfo, 
from  the  pure  fulphureous  yellow  Colour  of  the 
Coppel,  or  from  its  greater  or  lefs  Blackifhnefs, 
whether  nothing,  or  a  little,  or  a  great  Quantity  of 
the  Copper  has  vanished  with  the  Lead  ;  though  you 
cannot  however,  from  this,  precifely  determine  the 
cxaft  Quantity  of  it. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafins  of  the  Proce/s. 

i.  Lead,  when  it  is  not  more  hot  than  only 
enqugh  to  be  in  fufion,  does  not  diffolve  Copper  : 
Whence  Lead  may  be  melted  in  a  copper- Vefiel, 
when  you  do  not  exceed  this  Degree  of  Fire :  But, 

fo 
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fo  foon  as  the  Lead  begins  to  grow  white,  to  fmoak 
and  boil,  it  foon  di  fib  Res  Copper  :  Therefore,  you 
are  to  take  Care,  that  the  Fire  be  not  too  violent, 
efpecially  in  the  Beginning.  .  But  the  moft  firaplc 
Operation  of  the  Eliquation,  is  that  which  is  per- 
formed without  any  Addition. 

a.  The  fmall  iron-Plate  is  applied,  to  the  End 
that,  in  cafe  a  few  fmall  Particles  of  Copper  (hould 
go  off,  thefe  fwimming  atop  may  be  ftopt  there, 
and  the  Lead  run  as  it  were  through  the  narrow  low 
Pafiage  left,  as  through  a  Sieve,  while  thefe  Parti- 
cles of  Copper  remain. 

PR  OCESS     XXXVI. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  Copper  out  of  a  pure  andfuji- 

hie  Ore>  in  a  clofe  Vejfel. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  \)f  IX  one,  or,  if  you  have  fmall  Weights, 
4  £Yx  two  docimaftical  Centners  of  Ore  beaten 
extremely  fine,  with  fix  Centners  of  the  black  Flux, 
and  having  put  them  into  a  Crucible  or  a  Pot,  cover 
them  one  half-inch  high  with  common  Salt,  and  prefs 
them  down  with  your  Finger :  But  let  the  Capacity 
of  the  Veflel  be  fuch,  that  it  may  be  only  half-full  * 
fliut  the  Veflel  clofe ;  put  it  into  the  Furnace,  and 
make  the  Fire  as  in  Proc.  XXX. 

2.  Increafe  the  Fire  (lowly,  till  you  hear  the  com- 
mon Salt  put  upon  the  Ore  crackle  :  Then  increafe 
the  Fire  immediately,  either  with  the  Funnel  and 
Cover  put  upon  the  Furnace,  or  with  a  Pair  of  Bel- 
lows applied  to  the  Hole  of  the  bottom- Part,  that 
the  Veflel  may  grow  very  red  hot.  Thus  you  will 
precipitate  and  reduce  yopr  Copper  in  about  a  Quar-  • 
ter  of  an  Hour:  Then  take  out  the  Veflel,  and 
ftrike  with  a  few  Blows  the  Pavement  upon  which 
you  put  it,  that  all  the  fmall  Grains  of  Copper  may 
be  collefted  in  one  Mafs. 

3.  Break 
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3.  Break  the  Veflel,  when  grown  cold,  in  two, 
From  Top  to  Bottom,  as  neatly  as  jovt  can  :  If  eh* 
whole  Procefs  has  beeff  well  performed ,«  yoa  witt  find 
a  Solid,  perfeftly  yellow,-  and  malleable  Regulxs,  ad<* 
hering  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  with  Scoria's,  re- 
maining atop  of  a  brown  Colour,  folid,  hard,  and  Aim- 
ing, from  which  the  Regttlus  muft  be  fepafated  vfrith 
fcvcral  gentle  Blows  of  a  Hamrtier  ;  this  ddae, 
weigh  it,  after  having  wiped  off  all  Filthinefs* 

4.  A  foft,  dufty,  and  very  black  Scoria,  is  a-Sigi* 
of  a'  Fire  not  fufficiently  ftrong.  Small  Aeat  Grains 
of  Copper  reduced,  but  not  precipitated;  and  adhere 
ing  ft  ill  to  the  Scoria's,  efpecially  not  very  far  from 
the  Bottom  *  and  an  unequal  and  ramifidkted  Regulus, 
are  Signs  of  the  fame  Thing.  A  folid,  hard,  fhin- 
ing,  red-coloured  Scoria,  efpecially  about  the  Reg& 
lusy  or  even  the  Regains  itfclf  when  ciovered  with  a 
like  fmall  Cruft,  are  Signs  of  an  Excefs  in  the  De- 
gree and  Duration  of  the  Fire.  * 

The  U/i  andReafons  of  the  Pfotefi. 

1.  You  may  cctnfult  what  has  been  faid  sir 
Pro*.  XXX.  Uf.  N\  ir  2.  Bue  all  the  Ores;  wfcicfr 
are  ealMy  melted  in  the  Fire,  are  ndt  the  Objects  of 
this  Procefs  -,  for  they  muft  alfo  be  very  pure.  Such1 
are  the  vitreous  copper-Ores,  but  efpecially  the  greets 
and  azurtf  coloured- Ones,  and  the  ccmileum  6f  vtridt 
Montanum  (Part  I.  §  363. — 3661)  which  is  not  viry 
different  from  thlfti*  But  if  there  is  a  great  Quan- 
tity of  Sulphur,  Arfenick,  ot  of  the  Ore  of  another 
lifetal  or  femi-faetal  joined  to  the  Ore  of  Copper, 
tbavyoa  will  never  obtain  a  malleable  Regttlus  of  pure 
Copper-;  though  Ores  are  not  always  rendered  re- 
fractory by  the  Prefericd  of  thefe. 


PRO- 
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PROCESS     XXXVII. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  Copper  out  of  Ores  f  Proc, 
XXXVI.)  rendered  refractory  by  Earth  and  Stones 
that  cannot  be  wajbed  off. 

A  P  PARATUS. 

1 

t 

1.  y%  E  AT  your  Ore  into  amoft  fobtil  Powder,  of 
J3  which  weigh  one  or  two  Centners*  and  mix 
as  much  glafs-  Gall  to  them  :  This  done,  add  like- 
wife  four  Times  as  much  of  the  black  Flux,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Ore  :  For,  by  this  Means  the  flaril  ter- 
reftrial  Parts  are  better  difpofed  to  a  Salification, 
and  the  reducing  and  precipitating  Flux  may  aft 
more  freely  tapon  the  metallick  Particles  freed  of 
all  their  Incumbrances. 

2.  As  for  the  reft,  make  the  Apparatus  accord- 
ing, to  Proc*  XXXVI  *9  but  you  muft  make  the  Fire 
a  little  ftronger  for  about  half  an  Hour  together. 
When  the  Vefiel  is  grown  cold,  and  broken,  exa- 
mine the  Scoria's,  whether  they  are  as  they  ought 
to  be  :  The  Jfogulus  will  be  as  du&il  and  fine  as  the 
foregoing. 

The  Ufa  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Every  Thing  has  been  already  explained  itt* 
Proc.  XXXIH  :  But  as  fuch  copper-Ores  hardly  con- 
ceal any  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  in  them,  the  Roafting 
would  be  of  no  Effect v  and  a  great  Deal  of  Copper 
would  be  loft  :*  For  no  metallick  Calx,  except  thole 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  improperly  fo  called,  can*  bet 
roafted,  without  you  find  a  Part  of  the  Metal  loft 
after  the  Redutftion  :  But  the  Stones  which  here  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  elutriable,  cannot  be  feparated 
by  Fire  alone  :  See  Part  I.  §  338. 

PRO- 
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PROCESS     XXXVIIL 

To  precipitate  Copper  out  of  an  Ore  (Proc.  XXXVII.) 

that  contains  Iron. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  T*\0  all  according  to  Proc.  XXXVII.  But 
I  J  you  will  find,  after  the  Vefiel  is  broken,  a 
Regulus  upon  no  Account  fo  fine,  but  lefs  dudile, 
wherein  the  genuine  Colour  of  the  Copper  does  not 
perfectly  appear,  and  which  mull  be  further 
purified. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

The  Fire  ufed  in  this  Operation,  is  not  quite  fo 
flrong,  as  that  the  Iron  may  turn  to  a  Regulus  :  Butas 
Copper  is  the  Menftruum  of  Iron,  which  is  of  itfelf  very 
refraftory  in  the  Fire  j  for  this  Reafbn,  while  the 
Ore  and  the  Flux  are  mod  intimately  mixt  and  con- 
founded by  Trituration,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Iron 
being  difiblved  by  the  Copper,  turns  into  a  Regulus 
s  albng  with  it. 

PROCESS     XXXIX. 

The  roajiing  of  a  pyritoft^  fulphureous*  arfenical9  femu 

tnetallicky  copper-Ore. 

A  P  P  A  R  A  TUS. 

x.TjREAK  two  docimaftical  Centners  of  the 
J)  Ore  to  a  coarfe  Powder,  put  them  into  a 
Teft  covered  with  a  Tile,  and  place  them  under  the 
Muflel  of  the  docimaftical  Furnace  :  But  the  Fire 
muft  be  To  gentle,  as  that  the  Muffel  may  be  but 
very  faintly  red  hot.  When  the  Ore  has  decrepi- 
tated, open  the  Teft,   and  continue  the  Fire  for  a 

few 
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few  Minutes  ;  then  intreafe  it  by  Degrees,  that  you 
may  fee  the  Ore  perpetually  fmoaking  a  little :  In  the 
mean  Time  it  is  alfo  proper,  now  and  then  ta  ftir 
it  up  with  an  Iron-hook:  The  (bining  Particles  will 
a  flume  a  dark  red  or  black  i  Hi  Colour :  This  done, 
take  out  the  Teft,  that  it  may  grow  cold ;  if  the 
fmall  Grains  are  not  melted*  nor  ftrongly  adherent  to 
each  other,  hitherto  all  is  well ;  but  if  they  run  into 
one  fingle  Cake,  the  Procefs  rauft  be  made  again  Wkh 
another  Portion  of  the  Ore,  in  a  more  gentle  Fire. 

2.  When  the  Ore  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  to  a  Pow- 
der fomewhat  finer,  and  roaft  it  by  the  fame  Method 
as  before ;  then  take  it  out,  and  if  the  Powder  is  not 
melted  yet,  beat  it  again  to  a  moft  fubtil  Powder  i 
in  this,  you  are  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  loft. 

3.  Roaft  the  Powder  a  fecond  Time  in  a  Fire 
fomewhat  ftronger,  but  for  a  few  Minutes  only :  If 
you  do  not  then  find  the  Ore  any  Way  inclined  to 
melt,  add  a  little  Tallow,  and  make  it  burn  away 
under  the  Muffle,  and  do  the  fame  another  Time 
again,  till  the  Fire  being  very  bright*  you  no  longer 
perceive  any  fulphureous,  arfenical,  unpleafant  Smell, 
or  any  Smoak  j  and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  thin* 
foft  Powder,  of  a  dark  red)  or  blackifh  Colour* 

The  Ufe  andRiafom  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  Every  Pyrites  contains  Iron,  with  an  unmetal* 
lick  Earth :  To  which  Sulphur  or  Arfenick,  and 
moft  commonly  both,  {Parti.  §  316,  323, 347,  369, 
371.)  always  join.  Befides,  there  is  Copper  in  many 
Pyrites,  but,  fomctimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  s  Some 
of  them  (ibid.)  are  altogether  deftitute  of  Copper. 
Therefore,  fo  much  as  Pyrites  differ  with  Regard  to 
the  Proportion  of  their  conftituent  Particles,  fo  much 
dp  they  differ  as  to  their  Difpofition  in  the  Fire. 
For  inftance,  the  more  Copper  there  is  in  a  Pyrites, 
the  more  it  inclines  to  Colliquation.  The  more  Sul- 
phur and  Arfenick  it  has  in  it,  the  more  quickly  the 
melting  of  it  is  prgcured^   and  the  Reverie:   The 
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more  Iron  and  untnetallick  Earth  it  contains,  the 
more  it  proves  refra&ory  in  the  Fire,  Now,  if  fuch 
Pyrites  melt  in  the  Roafting,  as  happens  to  fome 
of  them,  if  they  grow  but  a  little  red-hot;  the  Sul- 
phur and  Arfenkk  that  lyes  hidden  therein,  are  fo 
ftri&Jy  united  with  the  fixt  Part,  that  you  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  diffipate  them:  Nay,  in  this  Cafe, 
when  it  is  reduced  again  into  a  Powder,  it  requires  a 
much  greater  Time,  and  Accuracy  in  the  Regimen  of 
the  Fire,  to-  perform  the  Operation.  For  this  Rea- 
fon  it  is  much  better  to  repeat  it  with  new  Pyrites. 
But  you  can  roafl  no  more  than  the  double  Quan* 
tityat  (Mice  of  the  Ore,  you  have  a  Mind  to  im- 
pJoy  in  the  foregoing  Experiment :  to  the  End  that 
the  Precipitation  by  Fufion  not  fucceeding,  there 
may  remain  ftill  another  Portion  inure  *,  left  you 
Jhould  be  obliged  to  repeat  a  tedious  Roafting :  If 
you  fee  the  Signs  of  a  ferreous  refradtory  Pyrites,  the 
Operation  mwft  be  performed  with  a  greater  Fire, 
and  much  more  quickly.  However,  take  Care  not 
to  do  it  with  too  violent  a  Fire :  For  a  great  deal  of 
Copper,  is  confumed  not  only  by  the  Arfenkk,  but 
ajfo'by  the  Sulphur,  and  this  happens  even  inVefleb 
fhut  very  clofe,  when  the  Sulphur  is  expelled  by  a 
Fire  not  quite  fo  ftrong:  Which  a  reiterated  and 
milderSublimarion  of  the  Sulphur,  inaVeflel  both  very 
clean  and  well  clofed,  will  clearly  fhew. 

*».  When  cfoe  greateft  Part  of  the  Sulphtir  and  the 
Arfenkk  is  diffipated*  by  fuch  Caufes  as  promote 
Colliquation,  you  may  make  a  ftronger  Fire :  But 
then  it  is  proper  to  add  a  little  of  fome  fat  Body ; 
ior  this  difiblves  mineral  Sulphur,  it  changes  the 
Mixture  of  it  in  fome  Part,  which  for  Inftance  con- 
Ms  in  a  certain'  Proportion  of  Acid  and  Phlogifton, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  hinders  the  Metallick  Earth  to 
be  reduced  into  Copper,  from  being  burnt  to  an  Ex- 
Q5&  From  thefe  Effefh  the  Reafon  is  plain*  why 
AflayeTS  produce  lefs  Metals  in  the  trying  of  Veins 
of  Copper,  Lead,  and  Tin,  than  ikilful  Smelters  do 
m  large- Operations.  For*  the  former  perform-  the 
-  . "  *  Roafting 
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Roafting  under  the  Muffle,  with  a  clear  Fire,  and 
without  an  oily  reducing  Mehftriiuth  *  Whereas  the 
latter  perform  it  in  the  Middle  of  Charcoal  or  of 
Wood,  which  perpetually  emit  a  rtdu&ive  PhIogiftb»« 

3.  The  darker  and  blacker  the  Powder  of  the 
roafted  Ore  appears,  the  more  Copper  you  may  ex* 
pell  from  it :  But  the  redder  it  looks,  the  lefs  Cop-; 
per  and  the  more  Iron  it  affords :  For  roafted  Cop- 
per diflblved  by  Sulphur  or  the  Acid  of  it,  is  very 
black  ;  and  Iron,  on  the  contrary,  very  red. 

4.  If  a  pure  Copper-Ore  lyes  hidden,  together  witH 
Ores  of  other  Metals  or  femi-Metals,  full  of  Sulphur 
and  Arfenick,  in  one  and  the  fame  Glebe,  that  can- 
not befeparated  with  the  Hand,  it  mud  be  roafted: 
For,  while  the  Copper  is  reduced  and  precipitated  to- 
gether with  thefe  other  Metals,  it  participates  of  their 
Sulphur  and  Arfenick  •,  wherefore,  it  is  the  ftme  a$ 
if  the  Ore  of  the  Copper  itfelf  had  been  defiled  by 
them. 

PROCESS     XL. 

The  Precipitation  of  Copper  out  of  roafted  (Proc.  XXXIX.) 

Ore. 

APPARATUS. 

Divide  the  roafted  Ore  into  two  Parts :  Each  of 
them  (hall  go  for  a  Centner :  add  to  it  the 
fame  Weight  of  Glafs-Gall,  and' four  Times  aSmucK 
of  the  black  Flux,  and  mix  them  well  together :  As 
for  the  Reft,  do  all  according  to  Proc.  XXXVIII : 
The  precipitated  Regulus  will  be  half-malleable, 
fometimes  quite  brittle,  now  and  then  pretty  much 
like  pure  Copper  in  its  Colour,  but  fometimes  whit- 
ill,  and  even  blackifh :  Whence  it  is  moft  commonly 
called  black 'Copper  (in  German  £c|)toarff  fttipftOi 
though  it  is  npt  always  of fo  dark  a  Dye. 
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The  Ufi  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i., .  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
Difference  between  the  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Metal 
called  black  Copper,  as  there  is  between  the  pyri- 
tofe  and  other  copper-Ores,  accidentally  mixt  with 
other  metallick  and  femi-metallick  Bodies.  "  For,  all 
the  Metals,  the  Ores  of  which  are  intermixed  with 
the  copper-Ore,  being  reduced  are  precipitated  to- 
gether with  the  Copper  •,  which  is  brought  about  by 
Means  of  the  black  Flux.  Wherefore,  Iron,  Tin, 
Lead,  the  reguline  Part  of  Antimony,  andBifmuth, 
mod  commonly  are  mixt  with  black  Copper,  in  a 
Multitude  of  different  Proportions.  Nay,  it  is  Iclf- 
evident  that  Gold  and  Silver,  which  are  diffolvable 
by  all  thefe  Matters,  are  collected  in  fuch  a  Regulus, 
when  they  have  been  firft  hidden  in  the  Ore.  Befides, 
Sulphurand  Arfenick  are  not  always  altogether  abfent. 
For  they  can  hardly  be  expelled  fo  perfe&ly  by  the  ma- 
ny preceeding  Roaftings,  but  there  remain  fome  Vefti- 
ges  of  them,  which  are  not  diflipated  by  a  fudden 
Melting,  especially  in  a  clofe  Veifel,  wherein  the 
Flux  fwimming  a -top  hinders  the  Aftion  of  the  Air. 
Nay,  Arfenick  is  rather  fixt  by  the  black  Flux,  and 
affumes  a  reguline  femi-metallick  Form,  while  it  is  at 
the  fame  Time  preferred  from  diffipating,  by  the  Cop- 
per, But,  the  Variety  of  the  Colour?,  of  the  Con- 
liftence,  and  even  of  the  Goodnefs  of  black  Cop- 
per depends  on  this. 
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PROCESS      XLI. 

¥he  running  down  of  Pyritofe^  crudeT  Copper-$re,  into 
a  rough,  hrittU  Regulus,  by  a  Stratification  with 
Charcoal. 

APPARATUS. 

1  .f~y  H  U  S  E  a  Weight  of  as  many  common  halt 
\^j  Ounces  fbra  docimaftical  Centner,  as  there 
are  Pounds  in  a  large  Centner,  that  each  half-Ounce 
may  reprefent  a  common  pound  Weight ;  weigh  in  a 
large  Balance  one  or  many  Centners  of  crude  Ore 
not  roafted,  and  broken  in  fmall  Pieces  of  about  the 
Eigne fs  of  a  Pea.     Let  the  melting  Furnace  have  a 
frefh  Bed,    and  be  altogether  difpofed  as  in  Ptoc, 
XXXIV.    N°.  1.  and'Ptfr/  I.  §239,   240.     Stop 
with  the  fame  Lute  which  the  Bed  is  made  of,  the 
Hole  of  the  Bottom-part,  through  which  the  Body 
melted  may  run  from  the  inward  into  the  outward 
•and  foremoft  Bed.    When  the  Furnace  and  both 
Beds  are  well  dried  and  made  white  hot  withk,  put 
the  Ore  into  them  at  feveral  Times ;    mean  while 
let  the  Furnace  be   conftantly  kept  full  of  Coals, 
and  the  Bellows  blow   very  ftrongly  at  the   fame 
Time ;  let  the  Nofel  of  thefe  be  direfted  obliquely 
downwards,    that  it  may  determine  the  Flame  to* 
wards  the  Surface  of  the  inward  Bed,  and  of  the 
Matter  which  is  melted  in  it,  to  make  it  keep  in  a 
State  of  Fufion :    All  which  Particulars  muft  be  ob- 
ferved  more  exaftly  than  in  Proc.  XXXIV.  Na.  2. 
becaufe  of  the  refra&ory  Scoria.     But  if  you  know 
from  the  outward  Appearance  of  thq  Ore,  or  from 
the  Experiment  already  made  before,  that  this  Ore, 
or  the  Scoria  which  will  be  produced  out  of  it,  is  of 
a  refraftory  Kind  ;  it  is  proper  that  you  fhould  add  a 
*  fufible  Scoria,  that  has  already  born  the  Fire  feveral 
Times,  and  is  well  tried  that  nothing  of  any  Metal 
can  be  reduced  out  of  it,  of  which  you  cannot  de- 
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tcrmine  the  Proportion  with  Regard  to  the  One, 
otherwife  th^n  by  TriaL 

2.  When  you  have  put  one  Centner  of  the  Ore 
into  the  Fire,  continue  the  Fjre,  till  you  can  judge 
jhat  all  the  Ore  is  collected  into  the  Bed :  Try  with 
an  Iron-poker,    which  you  are  to  introduce  into  ,the 
Bed  through  the  oblong  Hole  of  the  Bottom -part, 
whether  all  the  Ingredients  are  melted  j  efpecially  if 
the  Scoria's  are  melted  thin  enough,  or  have  a  pitchy 
£oi)fiftence ;   for,  they  muft  be  fetched  fuch  out  of 
the  faid  ticAt  with  the  Poker,  left  the  Inferipr  Aper- 
ture, thropgh  which  the  melted  Matter  is  cpnveyed 
into  the  outward  Bed,  lhould  be  obftrufted.    Then* 
Hvith  an  iron  Rod  cutting  at  one  of  its  Ends,  opea 
the  Hole  that  is  ftopt  with  Lute;  that  the  meljted 
Matter  may  run  out  into  the  hot  foremoft  Bed.  Npw, 
if  you  have  a  Mind  to  melt  many  Centners  of  your 
Orsi  remove  from  the  Hole  the  fmall  Coals,  or  the 
tenacious  Remain?  of  the  Scoria's ;  and  ftqp  it  with 
frefh  Lute  :  T^his  done,  take  the  hardened  Mafsoutof 
jjhc  fore-moft  Bed,  with  a  Pair  of  Tongs :  Then  you 
^nav,  in  the  fame  Manner,  put  into  the  Fire,  melt, 
ana  convey  intp  the  foremoft  Bed,  another  Centner  of 
•your  Ore.  , 

3.  When  all  the  Ore  you  intended,  h&s  paft 
through  the  Furnace,  and  the  Fire  is  cqnfyrned, 
and  the  Furnace  grown  cold,  break  the  Beds  5  that 
you  may  colled  what  has  been  infinuated  into  the 
Chinks,  which  they  poflibly  h#ye  contrafted  during 
the  Operation,  Likewife,  examine  clofely  the  broken 
Scoria's,  that  yqu  may  fee  whether  any  Thing  of  the 
reguline  Part  has  been  detained  therein:  This  muft 
be  fcparated  either  with  the  Hand,  or  by  wa(hingi 
and  examined  in  the  Balance  together  with  the  Re* 
gulus  coliefted  in  the  outward  Bed,  which  is  purged 
of  all  Scoria's.  But,  the  Regulusin  which  the  Metal 
lyes  ftill  hidden  in  its  State  of  Ore,  will  be  very 
brittle. 
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She  Vfi  and  Reqfims  of  the  Proufs. 

1 .  In  this  Fufion,  the  Ore  melts  on  Account  of  too 
Hidden  an  Application  of  the  Fire  5  for  this  Reafon 
it  lofes  its  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  only  in  a  fmall  Quan- 
tity (Proc.  XXXIX.  uf.  N°  i.)  the  Reft  joins  more 
ftriftly  with  the  fixt  Subftance  of  the  Ore.  Therefore, 
as  Iron,  which  abounds  in  every  Pyrites,  feparates 
the  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  from  all  the  other  Metals 
and  femi-Metals,  and  unites  them  to  itfelf  (Part,  1. 
§  147.  enroll.  1.)  ;  on  this  Account  thefe  heavy  Bo- 
dies fink  to  the  Bottom,  and  the  Iron,  freed  of  Sul- 
phur and  Arfenick,  fwims  a-top,  together  with  the 
unmetallick  Earth*  But  this  Separation  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  fo  perfe&ly,  but  there  remains  fomething  of  the 
Iron  and  of  the  unmetallick  Earth  in  the  Regulus* 
and  fome  Copper  in  the  Scoria's :  The  Reafon  of  this 
is,  that  the  Iron  which  is  in  the  pyritofe  Ore  is  not 
fufficient  to  abforb  all  the  Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  and 
that  by  Means  chiefly  of  the  Arfenick,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  Metals,  turns  to  a  reguline  (emi-metal- 
lick  Subftance,  Part  of  this  fubtil  Earth  remains  joined 
to  the  Regulus.  This  Regulus  is  called  Lapis  Cupri, 
in  German  UfyfUin,  SUtpff rttttll,  &V.  becaufe  it  has  hi- 
therto prefer ved  the  Nature  of  the  crude  Pyrites. 

2  •  But  every  pvritofe  Copper-Ore  muft  not  be  made 
to  go  through  this  rough  Melting;  but  only  that 
which  has  a  great  Deal  of  iron  and  a  little  Copper  In 
it.  For,  the  Reafon  why  the  melting  is  done  here 
without  a  previous  Rqafting,  is,  (1.)  that  the  Iron  may 
be  fepaTated  from  the  Copper ;  which  is  performed 
like  a  Precipitation  by  Fufion,  through  the  A&ioji 
of  the  Sulphur  upon  the  Iron  (N°  1.) :  Nor  could  the 
Separation  of  fo  much  Iron  from  the  Copper  be 
made  with  any  Benefit  by  another  Method.  (2.)  That 
the  melting  may  be  performe4  conveniently :  For  if 
an  Iron- pyrites  is  deprived  of  its  Sulphur  by  roaftiqg, 
it  is  hardly  tradable  by  Fire  alone;,  on  Account  of 
the  refractory  Nature  of  the  martial  Earth :  This  may 
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be  ob(crv^d  in  any  Iron-ore,  though  it  be  ever  fo  fu« 
fiblc  in  its  kind;  becaufe  it  wants  a  far  more  violent 
Fire  to  be  melted,  than  any  other  Ore  whatever, 
Nay,  it  is  proper  alfo  here  to  u(e  an  unmetallick  Earth, 
altogether  unfixfible  by  itfelf,  which  enters  in  greater 
Quantity  into  the  Compofition  of  the  Pyrites,  as  it 
contains  a  lefler  Quantity  of  Copper.  But  both  thefc 
are  freed,  by  a  violent  Fire  fuddenly  applied  to  them, 
from  the  Sulphur  which  is  in  fome  Meafure  fixed  in 
the  Pyrites,  and  cannot  'evaporate  very  quickly  j  and 
the  Iron  is  at  the  fame  Time  feparated  from  the  Cop- 
per, and  thus  the  Copper  is  freed  from  Sulphur,  by 
Means  of  Iron,  and  reciprocally  frofn  Iron,  by  Means 
of  Sulphur. 

3.  By  the  fame  Method,  (  you  will  obtain  Silver, 
Gold,  and   Copper,   if  the  Ores  in  which  they  lie 
*hfdden,are  difperfed  apionga  great  Quantity  of  Stones 
and  Pyrites,  which  $dmit  of  no  Wafhing  ;    nor  can 
the  Metal  be  feparatpd  therefrom  with  Betaefit,   by 
any  other  Method  hitherto  known:    for  Inftance, 
after  fuch  an  Ore  his  been  beaten  to  a  coarfe  Pow- 
cJer,    if  there  is  not  already  *  a  fufficient  Quantity 
pf  yellqw  fulphureous  Pyrites  in  it;  you  muft  chufc 
fulphureous  Iron -pyrites,  and  even  among  thofe  you 
have  at  hand,    thofe  that  contain  the  greateft  Quan- 
tity of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Copper ;  for  by  this  Means 
[you  obtain  in  one  Angle  Operation,  and  at  the  fame 
Expence,    thq  abovefaid  Metals,  which  fometimes 
cannot  be  fetched  with  Benefit  out  of  the  Pyrites, 
by  a  particular  Procefs.  You  muft  add  fufible  Scoria's 
to  thefe  Ores  and  Pyrites,   efjrccially  thofe  that  re- 
main of  the  Melting  of  lqad-Ore,  and  thofe  chiefly 
but  of  which  a  little  Lead  may  ftill  be  fetched  \  or  even 
the  very  Ore  of  Lead  itfelf:  Nay,  fojne  other  addi- 
tional Ingredients  too,  that  are  eafy  to  be  melted  ei- 
ther of  their  own  Nature,    or  at  leaft  by  the  Me- 
thods here  prefcribed,  and  the  Quantity  and  Choice 
of  which  can  hardly  be  determined  with  Certainty, 
otherwife  than  from  a  long  Experience  in  theft  Mat- 
ters, by  Experiments,  and  a  great  Attention  to  every 
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Circumftance.  All  thefe  Things  pafs  through  the 
Furnace,  whence  proceeds  a  Regulusy  in  which  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  and  Lead  are  concentrated,  but  in 
a  rough  Manner  (N*  i.) :  However,  the  Lead  which 
chiefly  receives  the  Gold  and  Silver,  is  fometimes 
collected  into  a  Regulus  by  itfelf,  and  gets  to  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Bed,  with  an  Abundance  of 
Scoria's. 

4.  The  Precipitation  of  the  Ore  out  of  the  fcori- 
ficaced  Stones,  mud  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  Py- 
rites in  the  Procefs.  For  the  Martial  Earth  which  is 
in  the  Pyrites,  leaves  its  Sulphur  in  the  very  Begin- 
ning, when  the  Fire  begins  to  aft ;  and  this  Sul- 
phur being  agitated  by  fo  great  a  Fire,  carries  away 
a  great  many  metal  lick  Pkrticles,  efpecially  of  Iron 
(P roc.  XXXIX.  «/N°.  1.):  Therefore,  both  thefe, 
which  are  found  everywhere,  the  Stones,  that  conceal 
Ores  and  are  intermixt  with  them,  being  broken  fmall, 
diflblve  and  penetrate  them,  and  difpofe  them  to  a 
Scorification  ;  which  happens  the  more  constantly, 
becaqfe  Sulphur  is  fo  ftrongly  fixed  by  iron  Particles 
adherent  to  it,  that  it  cannot  evaporate  very  quickly, 
fhough  it  is  expofcd  to  ever  fo  violent  a  Fire.  The 
other  Part  of  the  Martial  Earth  turns  to  a  Scoria, 
which,  by  adding  Scoria's  that  contain  Lead,  and 
other  fufible  Matters,  diflblves  the  Stones  intirely, 
and  bring  them  to  a  Fufion.  Then  the  Ores  get  free 
therefrom,  and  are  precipitated ;  and  their  remaining 
rart  of  martial  Earth  being  reduced  to  a  metallick 
State,  abforbs  a  little  of  the  Sulphur  and  Arfenickc 
On  this  Account  the  Metals  are  concentrated  into  a 
folid  weighty  Regulus,  to  whidh  a  great  Quantity  of 
the  reduced  Iron  mixes.  Therefore  you  are  to  make 
the  following  Obfervations  concerning  this  Proccfe. 
(1.)  That  Sulphur  is  neceflarily  required,  and  that 
the  above-mentioned  Operations  arc  performed  by  the 
Concurrence  of  it,  is  very  plain,  becaufe  the  Pyri- 
tes deftittue  of  Sulphur  is  not  capable  of  aflifting  the 
Scorification,  but  is  rather  an  Obftacle  to  it,  by  its 
refra&ory  Quality.     (2.)   That  iron  is  not  only  of  a 
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irorifytog,  but  alfb  of  a  precipitating  Nature,  fine* 
it  aWbrbsSulphur  and  Arfenick :  For  a  Salification' 
may  be  performed  by  the  lead-Ore,  or  its  Scoria,  and 
by  adding  other  FI uses :  Put  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Lead  is  retained  in  the  Scoria's,  together  with  the 
metallic^  Part  inherent  in  the  Ores,  when  a  Pyrites 
containing  Iron  is  wanting :  Nay,  Le^d  itfelf,  can- 
not be  fufficiently,  and  fometimes  not  at  all  precipi- 
tated out  of  its  Ore,  4od  rendered  pure,  without  the 
Afliflance  of  Irop.  {3.)  A  too  great  Quantity  of  Ar- 
fenick is  hurtful  here,  and  for  the  tnoft  Part  hardly  re- 
ducible, into  Glafs,  on  Account  of  its  Rapacioufnefe, 
and  of  the  Deftruftion  of  the  Lead  (Part  I.  $  73.)  But 
a  great  Deal  of  the  Arfenick  is  aHb  fixt  with  metal- 
lick  and  unmetallick  Earths,  and  is  mlxi  with  both 
of  them :  Whence  very  coarfe  Regulufs  are  produced  •, 
the  Scoria's,  on  the  contrary,  retain  a  great  Deal  of 
the  Metal:  Thence  are  alio  produced  femi-arfe- 
nical  Suhftances,  that  are  diftind  from  the  Scoria's 
and  the  Regvlus,  containing  chiefly  Copper  and  Iron ; 
which  are  called  by  the  German  Mecallurgifls  Sup 
fttAt$,  when  they  contain  a  great  Quantity  of  Cop- 
per with  Iron ;  but  are  called  jfepeife  by  the  fame, 
when  they  confift  only  of  Iron  and  Arfenick :  Thefc 
have  much  of  the  unmetallick  Earth  in  them: 

PROCESS     XUI. 

fbe  melting  efPyritofe  crude  Copp£r-$n^  in  a  chfi  Vefld* 
to  make  a  Regulus  like  that  of  Proc.  XLL 

APPARATUS. 

i.T^ARE  two  Centners  of  the  fmali  docimaflical 
X  Weight  of  that  Ore  not  roaftad  ;  beat  them  to  a 
fine  Powder,  mix  them  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
of  pulverifed  common  Glafs,  which  you  are  to  have 
at  Hand,  and  which  muft  be  very  fufibje  :  Or,  in- 
ftead  of  this  ufe  Scoria's  altogether  deftitute  of  a  me- 
tallick  reducible  Earth,  and  eaQly  melting  in  the 
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Fire,  Put  them  into  a  Crucible  or  Pot ;  and  cover 
them  over  with  common  Salt,  (hutting  the  Veflel 
clofe  with  a  Tile,  and  flopping  the  Joints  with 
Lute. 

2.  If  thefe  Things  melt  in  the  Wind-furnace,  by 
Means  of  a  violent  Fire,  you  will  find  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veflel  a  Regulus  like  that  ofProc.  XLI. 

The  life  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  No  fulphureous  Ore  that  has  not  been 
roafted,  ought  to  be  melted  by  adding  to  it  an  al~ 
caline  Flux:  For,  fixe  Alcali  together  with  mine- 
ral Sulphur,  turns  to  a  Body,  called  Hepar  Sulpburis* 
which  retains  in  it  diffolved  metaJlick  Bodies 
(Parti.  §  149.) :  For  this  Reafon,  if  you  melt  in  the 
Fire  an  Ore  containing  a  great  Deal  of  Sulphur,  or 
of  the  Acid  of  it,  with  a  black  or  a  white  Flux  ef 
an  alcaline  oily  Nature ;  you  either  have  no  Regulus 
at  all,  or  at  Jeaft  the  greateft  Part  of  it  is  detained 
in  the  Scoria's,  that  is,  according  as  there  is  in  the 
Ore  a  greater  or  a  lefs  Quantity  of  the  Metal  to  be 
precipitated.  If  the  Ore  is  mixt  with  Glafs-gal],  and 
expoled  to  a  melting  Fire,  the  Regulus  is  eafily  pre- 
cipitated out  of  this  mod  fufible  Salt :  But  this  Re- 
gulus moft  commonly  retains  the  Colour  ef  the  Pyri- 
tes itfelf,  and  when  expofed  to  the  Air  in  a  fhart 
Time  turns  to  a  brown  and  very  fait  Powder  5  which 
fhews  that  a  great  Quantity  of  Salt  has  mixt  to  it : 
Nor  is  the  Scoria  that  fwims  a-top  deftitute  of  Metal, 
which  renders  both  the  Weight  and  Quality  of  the 
Regulus  uncertain, 

2.  This  Mixture  of  Sulphur  with  oily  alcaline 
Matters,  moft  commonly  muft  be  acknowledged  to 
be  an  acceflbry  Reafon,  why  the  Ore  melted  in  clofe 
Veffels,  or  (he  Metal  itfelf,  when  mixt  with  Sul- 
phur, afford  a  lefler  Quantity  of  pure  Metal,  than 
when  the  melting  is  performed  in  an  open  Fire ;  un- 
}cfs  fomc  precipitating  Metal  is  added :  As,  for  In* 
(lance,  Jron  in  the  melting  of  Lead :  But  this  does 
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not  fucceed  in  the  prefent  Cafe :  for  Iron,  that  may 
be  mixt  with  Copper  while  it  precipitates  it,  mixes 
in  great  Part  with  the  precipitated  Copper.  For, 
according  to  the  moft  accurate  Experience,  the  pre- 
cipitated participates  of  the  precipitating  Body,  if 
not  in  all,  at  leaft  in  a  great  many  Precipitations; 
and  this  happens  in  the  moift  as  wdl  as  in  the  dry 
ones ;  Neverthelefs,  this  happens  fometimes  more, 
fometimes  lefs. 

PROCESS     XLIII. 

The  further  Purification  of  the  Regulus's  ofProc.  XLI. 
and  XLI  I,  to  make  Black  Copper. 

•       APPARATUS. 

LE  T  the  Reguhts  be  beaten  to  a  coarfe  Powder, 
and  be  roafted  and  comminuted  feveral  Times 
over,  that  the  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  may  be  diflipated 
{Proc.  XXXIX.):  Then,  let  it  be  reduced  with  the 
black  Flux  (Proc.  XL.)  or  by  Stratification  with 
Coals.  The  Regulus  thereby  produced  will  be  like 
that  of  Proc.  XL. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Pr&cefs. 

i.  As  the  Regulus9 s  of  the  foregoing  Precedes,  are 
mad£  of  the  Particles  of  the  Pyrites  melted  together, 
with  this  only  Alteration  in  the  Proportion  of  the  In- 
gredients, that  there  is  lefs  Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  and 
lefs  alfoof  the  fubtil  unmetallick  Earth  in  the  Regulus' s 
than  there  was  in  the  Pyrites  out  of  which  they  have 
been  produced  {Proc.  XLI.  N°.  3.) :  It  is  neceflary  to 
make  previous  Roaftings  by  the  fame  Methods  that 
were  prefcribed  Proc.  XXXIX,  to  make  the  black 
Copper  fo  called  Proc.  XL.  Nay,  one  or  two  Fu- 
fionsmuft  fometimes  precede  the  Roaffings,  when  the 
.  Rrgulus's  are  very  coarfe,  and  tainted  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  Iron  5   that  the  Iron  may,    by  a  repeated 
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Precipitation,  and  by  the  Sulphur  and  ArfenicJc 
ftill  remaining,  be  feparated  from  the  Copper; 
whereas,  both  Metals  wpuld  otherwife  be  confounded 
together  by  a  fubfequent  Fufion,  the  Sulphur  and 
Arfenick  being  intirely  diffipated,  and  could  hardly 
be  feparated  {Proc.  XLI.  Uf.  N°.  2.). 

PROCESS     XL1V. 

To  find  out  bow  much  pure  Copper  may  be  produced  by 

Scorificationy  out  of  black  Copper. 

WHoevcr  attempts  to  find  this  out  with  theTouch- 
ftone,  muft  be  acquainted  with  the  Ufe  of  the 
Proof-needles  (Part  I.  §  289 .)  ;  one  of  which  muft  be 
made  of  the  pureft  Copper,  the  others  of  black  Copper 
more  or  lefs  pure  ;  the  Nature  and  Goodnefs  of  which 
may  be  afcertained  by  the  foregoing  Experiments. 
Then  the  Copper  to  be  examined,  muft  be  rubbed 
upon  theTouch-ftone,  and  compared  with  the  Needles 
rubbed  upon  it  in  the  fame  Manner.  If  the  black 
Copper  is  of  the  beft  Kind,  after  having  compared 
the  Colour  and  Dudtility  of  it  with  the  Needles, 
you  may  in  fome  Meafure  judge  of  the  Goodnefs  of 
it.  But,  if  it  is  lefs  pure,  you  can  conclude  nothing 
that  is  certain  by  this  Method  -,  becaufe  the  Colour 
and  Confidence  of  Copper  may  be  changed  by  many 
Caufes,  fometimes  by  one,  fometimes  by  feveral  at 
once,  there  being  a  Multitude  of  Proportions  that 
concur  to  vary  it  a  thoufand  different  Ways.  For, 
Copper,  for  inftance,  is  rendered  white  equally  by  a 
great  Deal  of  Tin,  by  a  little  of  Blfmuth,  and  by  a 
a  very  little  Arfenick.  What  will  then  be  your  Un- 
certainty, if  many,  other  Caufes  concur  with  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  to  increafe  it !  You  muft  then  exa- 
mine your  Metal  by  another  Method, 
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APPARATUS. 

i.  Separate  a  Specimen  of  your  black  Copper' of 
the  Weight  of  twd  fmall  docimaftical  Centners  at 
lead;  and  do  it  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  with  the 
fame  Precautions,  as  if  you  would  deteft  a  Quantity 
of  Silver  in  black  Copper  (Proc.  XII.  N°.   i>  2.) 

2.  Then  with  Lute  and  Coal-dud  make  a  Bed  in 
the  Cavity  of  a  Teft  moiftened:   When  this  Bed  is 
dry  put  it  under  the  Muffle  of  the  docimaftical  Fur- 
nace,  in  the  open  Orifice  of  which  there  muft  be 
bright  burning  Coals,  therewith  the  Teft  muft  like- 
wife  be  fhrrounded  on  all  Parts :  When  the  Whole  is 
perfcftly  red-hot,   put  your  Copper  into  the  Fire, 
alone,  if  it  contains  Lead,  but  if  it  is  altogether  defti- 
tuteofit,  add  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Glafs  of  Lead,  arid 
with  a  Pair  of  Hand-bellows,  increafc  the  Fire,  that 
the  Whole  may  melt  with  all  Speed :  This  done,  let 
the  Fire  be  made  a  little  lefs  violent,  and  fuch  as 
will  fuffice  to  keep  the  metallick  Mafs  well  melted, 
and  not  much   Greater.      The  melted  Mafs  will 
boil,   and  Scoria's  will  be  produced  that  will  ga- 
ther at  the' Circumference.     All  the   heterogeneous 
Matters  being  at'  laft  partly  diffipated,   and  partly 
turned  to *  Scoria's,   the  Surface  of  the  pure  melted 
Copper  will  appeiar :  So  foon  as  you  fee  it,  take  the 
Pot  out  of  the  Fire,  and  extinguifh  it  in  Water: 
Then  examine  if  in  a  Balance,  and  if  Lead  has  been 
at  fifrft  mbtt  with  your  black  Copper,   add  to  the 
Regulus  remaining  of  the  pure  Cbpper,  one  fifteenth 
Part  of  its'  Weight,   which  the  Cdppet  has  loft  by 
Means  of  the  Lead :  Then  break  it  with  a  Vice, 
and  thus  you  will  be  able  to  judge  by  its  Colour 
ahd  Malleability;  and  by  the  Surfaced  of  it  after  if 
is  broken,  whether  the  purifying  of  it  hafcbeeir  well 
performed,  or  no.    3ut,  whatever  Caution  you  may 
ufe  in  the  performing  of  this  Procefs,  the  Produft 
will*  ncvcrthelefs,  be  always  lefs  in  Proportion  than 
- vhat 
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what  you  get  by  a  greater  Operation  *  provided  the 
Copper  be  well  purified  in  the  fmall  Trial. 

Another  Method. 

t.  Take  black  Copper,  cbofen  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  before  (N°.  i .)  and  break  into  fmall  Pieces  a  Quantity 
of  it  a  little  more  than  two  docimaftkal  Centners :  This 
may  be  done  very  well  with  a  Hammer  and  a  Chizzle ; 
that  the  fmall  Bits  may  be  made  of  the  Size  of  large 
Pieces  of  granulated  Metal :  Then  reduce  it  to  the  exact 
Weight  of  two  Centners :  Weigh  alfo  two  Centners  of 
pure  comminuted  Copper:  Add  to  each,  being  granu- 
lated, an  equal  Weight  of  pure  granulated  Lead,  not 
having  the  leaft  Appearance  of  a  Mixture  of  Copper, 
which  may  bediftinguifhed  from  a  dark  Colour  remain- 
ing in  it,  when  you  vitrify  it  alone  in  a  Coppel :  Wrap 
up  both  thefe  granulated  Metals  feparately  in  fmall  Bits 
of  Paper. 

2.  Put  two  Coppels  under  the  Muffle,  and  heat  them 
for  a  While  with  a  ftrong  Fire :  This  done,,  put  your 
granulated  Metals  into  them ;  and  beftow  all  your  Care 
here  to  hinder  the  A&ion  of  the  Fife  from-  being 
greater  upon  one  Coppel  than  upon  the  other.  How- 
ever, let  the  Procefs  be  performed  with  a  pretty  ftrong 
Fire :  When  all  the  Lead  is  confumed*  and  the  Stnoak 
ceafed,  take  both  Coppels  out  of  the  Fire,  as  nearly 
at  the  lame  Time  as  poffibly  you  can,  and  extinguish! 
in  Water  the  remaining  Beads  of  Copper:  Theft 
weigh  them,  and  as  much*  as  there  is  wanting  of 
the  two  Centners  of  pure  granulated  Copper,  fa 
much  are  you  to  add  to  T&zRegulw  remaining  of  the 
two  Centners;  of  black  Copper;  becaufe  a  like  'Quan- 
tity of  it  has  been  oonfumed  by  the  Lead :  But TTthe 
black  Copper  contained  Lead  of  itfclf,  obfervc  be- 
fides  the  Difference  of  the  Weights  of  both  Regulufs% 
and  add  furthermore  the;  fifteenth  Part  of  it.  You 
will  have  gathered  by  this  Means  the  Weight  of 
pure  Copper  that  may  be  fetched  out  of  the  black 
one.  LeCr  fop  k)rifcwcs>  thei?^fei  remaning  of  the 
•  •  two 
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two  Centners  of  pure  granulated  Copper  weigh  1 8  6  #. 
This  has  loft  14  lb.  by  the  Goppelling.  If  the  Rega- 
ins remaining  of  the  black  Copper  weighs  154  lb. 
you  muft  of  Courfe  add  14  lb.  to  the  154  lb.  thereby 
to  reftitute  as  much  Copper,  as  has  been  xonfumed 
of  your  Copper  by  the  fame  Lead,  and  in  the  fame 
Degree  of  Fire:  The  Sum  168  will  indicate  how 
many  Pounds  Weight  of  pure  Copper  may  be  fetched 
out  of  the  black  one.  But  if  the  black  Copper  had 
already  fome  Lead  in  it;  this  being  confumed,  carries 
away  with  it  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  Part  of 
the  pure  Copper,  which  muft  of  Courfe  be  added 
over  and  above.  But  you  may  take  for  the  Quantity 
of  the  Lead,  the  Difference  of  the  Regulus's  remain- 
ing after  the  coppelling;  Therefore  in  the  Example 
juftpropofed,  the  Difference  between  186  and  154 
will  be  32:  For  which  Reafon  you  muft  add  two 
Pounds-,  and  the  whole  Weight  will  be  170  lb.  This 
Method  proves  more  exadt  than  the  foregoing. 

The  Ufe  and  Rjafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  This  is  the  laft  purifying  of  Copper,  whereby 
the  Separation  of  the  heterogeneous  Bodies  begun 
in  the  foregoing  Procefles,  is  completed  as  perfe&ly 
as  it  poffibly  can  be.  For,  except  Gold  and  Silver, 
all  the  other  Metals  and  Semi-metals  are  partly  difii- 
pated  and  partly  burnt  together  with  the  Sulphur  and 
Arfenick:  But,  in  the  Fufion,  they  either  turn  of 
themfelves  to  Scoria  or  Fumes ;  or  this  is  performed 
by  Means  of  Iron,  which  chiefly  abforbes  Semi-metals, 
Sulphur  and  Arfenick,  and  the  Deftru&ion  of  it  is  at  the 
fame  Time  accelerated  by  them.  Thus  the  Copper  is 
precipitated  out  of  them  pure:  For  it  is  felf-evident,that 
♦theunmetallick  Earth  is  expelled,  the  Copper  being  re- 
duced from  a  vitrefcent  terreftrial  to  a  metallick  State, 
ana  the  Arfenick  being  diflipated,  by  Means  of  which 
the  faid  Earth  has  been  chiefly  joined  to  the  coarfer 
Reguluts  of  the  firft  Fufion.  But  there  is  at  the  fame 
Time  a  good  Quantity  of  the  Copper  that  gets  into 

the 
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tjie  Scoria's,;  however  a  great  Part  of  it  may  be  rc^ 
duced  out  of  them  by  repeating  the  Fufion. 
a  r  2k  However,  though  Iron,,  .when  melted  alone,  or 
even  With  Copper,  is  mod  eafily  burnt,  and  fcorified  * 
nevertheless,  when  it  is  once  melted,  and  Confounded 
with.  Copper,  it  <jan  never  be  entirely  feparated 
by  Fire  alone,  without  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
tbpper  be  deftroyed  along  with  it.  Therefore,  ac- 
fording  to  the  Diverfity  of  the  Ores,  and  of  the 
Skill  they  are  managed  with,  there  is  a  va ft  Difference 

}'n  Coppers  produced  .by  divers  Procefles,  not  only 
rom  many  different  Ores,  But  even  'from  Ores  of 
the  fame  Kind :  which  difference  almoft  always  de- 
pends upon  the  Iron  mixt  with  them :  But,  this  is  ea- 
fily feparated  by  a  little  Lead :  For  the  latter  that 
can  upon  no,  Account  Be  mixt  With  Iron  in  a  metal- 
lick  Stat&,  diffoives  the  Copper,  and  rejeds  the  Iron  ; 
Jput  the  Lead  itfelf  not  being  able  to  fuftato  fo  ftrong  i 
Pire,  refplves  partly  into  Fumes, -and  partly  into  Sco- 
ria. This  is  alfo  the  Keafon,  Why  a  better  Kind  6f  Cop- 
per is  got  from  Copper-ores  that  contain  Lead,  and 
from  black  Copper  from  which  Silver  has  been  fe- 
parated  by  an  Etiquation  made  with  Lead,  than 
would  have  beta  got,  hadLead  been  altogether  wanting. 
Therefore,  when  black  Copper  containing  Lead  is 
to  be  purified,  it  is  not  without  Reafoh,  that  you 
a^d  to  the  remaining  melted  Copper,  the  fifteenth 
fart  of  the  Portion,  which  has  been  loft  in  the 
Operation,  that  the  (Quantity  of  pure  Copper  that 
lies  hidden  in  the  Black  Copper,  may  be  fadre  eia&ljr 
determined :  (3n  the  other  Hand,  Iron  has  been  to 
jnuch  rejected  in  the  foregoing  ProcefleS,  that  it 
hardly  deferve's  any  Confideration  :  Which  h  like- 
wife  true  of  many  other  Btfdiesf  that  are  joined  toith 
Copper,  tiowever,  you  muft  examine  whether  the 
other  Circumftances  will  permit  it :  Becaufe  black 
Copper  is  yet  fometimes  full  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
Sulphur :  But  if  the  latter  abounds,  it  is  proper  to 
feparate  it  before  the  Exception,  by  roaiting,  and 
by  a  reducing  fufion.   With  an  Addition  of  fome- 
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thing  that  abforbs  Sulphur  ;   for  Inftance,  of  Scortii 
of  Iron. 

-  3.  Obferve,  as  to  the  Application  of  the  Fire  in 
this  Procefs,  that  it  muft  be  applied  to  Copper  witH 
all  imaginable  Speed,  to  make  it  foon  run.:  For,  if 
you  negleft  this,  a  great  Deal  of  your  Copper  is 
burnt:  Becaufe  Copper  that  is  onfy  red  hot,  cleaves 
jnuch  fooner  and  in  much  greater  Quantity  into  half 
jTcorified  Scales,  than  it  is  diminiihed  in  the  fame 
Time,  when  melted.  However,  too  impetuous  a 
Fire,  and  one  much  greater  than  it  is  neceflary  for 
the  FuGon  of  it,  deftrbys  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  it,  than  a  Fire  fufficient  only  to  put  it  in  Fufion, 
would  do.  For  this  Reafon,  when  die  purifying  is 
finilhed,  the  Body  melted  muft  be  extinguished  in 
Water,  together  with  the  Veflel  •,  left  being  already 
grown  hard,  it  fliould  ftill  remain  hot  for  a  While. 

4.  As  there  is  more  or  iefs  Copper  deftroyed  by  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Lead,   on  Account  of  a  different 
Regimen  of  the  Fire,  the  fureft  Way  is  to  make  two 
Operations  at  once,  when  Lead  is  fuperadded  to  the 
black  Copper,  or  when  the  Operation  is  made  toge- 
ther with  Lead  in  a  Coppel.    For,  by  this  Means, 
you  may  conclude  from  the  Portion  of  pure  Copper 
deftroyed,  the  Quantity  of  which  is  exa&Jy  known, 
how  much  of  the  pure  Copper  the*  fame  Weight  of 
T^ead  has  carried  away  with  it  from  the  black  Copper ; 
as  likewife,  how  much  of  it  was  burnt  by  irfelf.     But, 
though  you  fliould  ufe  ever  fo  many  Cautions,  you 
^ill,  never  have  in  a  fmatt  Procefs  a  Produft  pro- 
portionable to  that  of  a  large  one  :  For,  imperfeft 
Metals  are  fooner  or  later  deftroyed,    according  as 
they  are  expofed  to  a  greater  or  itfs  Surface  of  Air  : 
.Now,,  a  fmaller  Mais,  ceteris  paribus^  is  refpeftively 
expofed  to  a  larger"  Surface  of  Air,  than  a  larger 
-Mafs  :  Wherefore,  more  is  loft  of  a  fmaller  than  of 
a  greater  Quantity, .  To  remedy  this  in  ft>me  Mea- 
/ure,YeverarCentners  are  employed*  for  the  Experi- 
ment :  But 'the "Nature  of  the  Operation  is  fuch,  that 
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you  can  neither  intirely  correct,  nor  altogether  ex* 
elude  the  Aftion  of  the  Air. 

5.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  Danger  occa- 
fioned  by  a  fortuitous  or  imprudent  Application  of 
Water,  or  of  a  moift,  nay,  of  a  merely  cold  Body, 
to  melted  Copper  *.  For,  of  all  Metals  there  is 
none  that  fcatters  with  fo  great  a  Violence  all  the 
Things  round  it,  as  melted  Copper,  especially  boil- 
ing purified  Copper,  called  in  German  <2Pa|p'&upfcr ; 
infomuch,  that  the  Fall  of  a  Coal,  or  of  a  (mall 
moift  or  cold  Stone,  has  often  broken  afunder  whole 
Furnaces,  and  burned  whole  Laboratories :  And  this 
happens  efpecially,  if  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Wa- 
ter extended  wide,  touches  a  large  Surface  of  Copper. 
Likewife,  Copper  that  does  begin  to  grow  folid, 
being  thrown  on  a  moift,  cold,  but  efpecially  wide 
Surface,  flies  about  with  great  Danger  to  thofe  that 
ftand  by,  and  of  letting  the  Building  on  Fire.  Where- 
fore, if  you  have  not  a  Mind  to  be  expofed  to  the 
fame  Danger,  you  muft  take  Care  in  the  Granulation 
of  Copper  by  Water,  that  it  may  fall  from  a  (leap- 
ing Surface,  or  through  a  bored  Veflel,  and  with  a 
fmall  Streanq,  into  Water  that  is  ftirred  about  with 
great  Force. 

*  N.  B.  There  is  the  fame  Danger  in  melted  Brafs  or  bell- Metal, 
or  anv  other  Mixture,  whereof  Copper  makes  a  Part ;  fo  that  Found- 
ers of  all  Sorts  fhould  be  equally  cautious  in  this  Refpe&  :  A  melan- 
choly Accident  of  this  Kind  happened  at  the  brafs-Foundery  at 
Windmill-hill  near  Moorfie/ds,  London,  about  twenty  Years  ago,  when 
feveral  People  of  Quality  were  invited  to  fee  the  Calling  of  two 
large  brafs-Cannons  at  a  Time  ;  the  Heat  of  the  Metal  of  the  firft 
Gun  drove  fo  much  Damp  into  the  Mould  of  the  fecond,  which 
was  near  it,  that  as  icon  as  the  Metal  was  let  into  it,  it  blew  up 
with  the  greateft  Violence,  tearing  up  the  Ground  fome  Feet  deep, 
breaking  down  the  Furnace,  untiling  the  Houfe,  killing  many  of 
the  Spectators  on  the  Spot  with  the  Streams  of  melted  Metal, 
and  fcalding  many  others  in  a  moil  miferable  Manner. 
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PROCESS     XLV. 

Examination  of  the  Scoria's  of  the  foregoing  Prtctps 

concerning  Copper. 

a  p  pa  r  Artrs. 

IF  the  Scoria  is  much  charged  with  Sulphur,  beat 
two  or  three  docimaftical  Centners  of  it  to  a  fub- 
tile  Powder,  and  mix  it,  either  alone,  or,  if  its  re- 
fra&ory  Nature  requires  it,  with  fome  very  fufible, 
common,  pounded  Glafs,  without  a  reducing  faliiie 
Flux,  and  melt  it  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  and  in  a  Firp 
having  a  Draught  of  Air,  as  rn  Proc.  XLII:  You 
wilf  have  a  Regufas  like  that  Proc.  XLII. 

But  when  the  Scoria  has  little  or  no  Sulphur  at  all 
in  it,  take  one  Centner  of  it,  and  with  the  black  Flux 
manage  it  as  you  do  the  fuiible  copper-Ore 
(Proc.  XXXVI) :  You  will  havt  a  pure  Regulus. 

But,  if  you  have  a  Mmd  to  try  a  greater  Quan- 
tity of  Scoria,  perform  the  Operation  according  t* 
Proc.  XLL 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  While  Metals  are  precipitated  by  Salification, 
and  with  a  melting  Fire,  out  of  the  folid  Bodies  in 
which  they  are  inclofed,  the  Scoria's,  on  account  of 
their  Clamminefs,  mod  commonly  retain  fomeching 
of  the  Metal  (Part  L  §98.  ScboL):  Befides,  when 
the  juft  Quantity  of  Phlogrfton  is  wanting,  and  the 
1  Fire  is  either  too  ftrong  or  of  too  Jong  Duration,  a 
great  Deal  of  the  already  precipitated  Regulus's  of  the 
Metals  of  an  imperfeft  Mixture,  being  half- vitrified, 
turns  to  Scoria's  again  :  Likewife,  the  Excels  of  Sul- 
phur and  Arfenick  is  oftentimes  an  Obftacle  tt>  a  fu£ 
ficient  Precipitation,  elpecially  when  precipitating 
Matteis  are  wanting,  or  mifapplied :  Finally,  the 
Deftru&ibility  of  the  Metal  itfelf,  hinders  one  from 

attempt- 
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Attempting  a  complete  Precipitation  at  once  :  It  is 
better  to  feparate  only  the  Part  which  is  firft  expelled 
out  of  the  Scoria's ;  and  thefe  afterwards  are  expo  fed 
to  a  reducing  reiterated  Fufion :  Which  Method  is 
the  more  beneficial,  becaufe  thefe  Scoria's  ferve  fome- 
times  inftead  of  a  Menftruum  to  melt  other  Ores, 
and  thus  leave  at  the  fame  Time  the  Metal  remaining 
■  in  them.  *t 

2.  From  thefe  Things,  might  perhaps  be  explained 
the  pretended  Obfervatioos,  how  a  new  Generation 
of  Metals  has  been  operated,  by  the  Influence  of  the 
Stus  *nd  of  the  Atmofphere,  in  Scoria's  rejected  a 
great  While  ago. 

3.  The  per  fed  Scoria  coming  out  of  pure  Cop- 
per, out  of  Stones,  and  other  vitrified  Bodies,  is  of  a 
blue  Colour.  But,  if  there  is  in  it  more  Copper  not 
quite  vitrified,  it  looks  reddifli  ;  and  the  more  (till, 
as  it  contains  more  Copper  :  Wherefore,  a  great 
Quantity  of  Copper  may  alfo  be  reduced  out  of  fuch 
a  Scoria.  But  this  Colour  may  be  intirdy  obfeured, 
by  the  Addition  of  many  other  Bodies,  efpecially  of 
metallick  ones  :  Which  is  chiefly  effected  by  Iron  > 
becaufe  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  gives  the  Scoria's  a 
very  black  Colour.  For  this  Reafon,  you  mutt 
never  negleft  a  docimaftical  Examination  of  the  Sco- 
ria's.    But  the  metallick  Rtgulufs  which  are  preci- 

Sitated  out  of  them,  are  as  various  as  thofe  produced 
y  the  Ores  themfelves.  For,  the  Regulus  which  is 
precipitated  out  of  the  Scoria's  of  (Prvc.  XLI1I.)  the 
pyritofe-Ore,  is  much  coarfer  than  the  firft  Regului 
proceeding  from  it  :  For  a  precipitating  Iron  .lie* 
hidden  in  the  Scoria's  united  with  Sulphur,  when  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  finer  Metal  is  expelled  :  There* 
fore,  the  Regulus  which  is  efpecially  called  by  the 
Germans  jfecglacfc'frtttir,  is  more  full  of  Iron  and 
Sulphur.  Thus,  all  trie  Regulufs  produced  from 
the  Scbria's  "are  commonly  lefs  good  than  thofe  ob- 
tained by  the  foregoing  Procefles :  Becaufe  there  is  a 
greater  Number  of  heterogeneous,  and  chiefly  of 
6xt  Bodies,  in  the  Scoria'*,  which,  on  this  Account, 
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'muft  be  compared  with  an  Ore  much  impurer,    than 
that  from  which  the  Scoria's  are  produced. 

PROCESS      XLVL 

The  Elutriation  or  Wajhing  of  Copper-ore* 

* 

APPARATUS. 

» 

i.T  TERE  every  Thing  muft  be  done  as   in  the 
LJL  Wafhiftg  of  the  Ores  of  the  foregoing  Me- 
tek :  But  you  are  to  obferve  in  a  fpecial  Manner,  that 
the  green  and  blue  Okers  of  Copper  (Part  I.  §  366.) 
adrtiit  of  no  wafhing ;   although  they  lie  hidden  in  a 
foft  and  not  very  ponderous  Earth  :  For,   they  are 
very  light,  and  are  carried  to  very  great  Diftances,  by 
Waters  not  very  rapidly  moved. 
-    2.  The  green  copper-Ores,    and   the  blue  azure 
tines  (Part  I.  §  364,  365.)   can  never  gp  through 
any  Roafting,  without  cleaving  into  a  light  blackifh 
Powder  :   And  as  Copper,   next  to  Iron,    is  of  all 
other  Metals  the  moft  eafily  burnt  away,  if  the  roaft- 
ing  is  continued  a  little  longer,  or  even  repeated, 
Part  of  the  beft  Copper  is  loft,  that  can  by  no  Means 
be  recovered.      For  this  Reafon,  as  the  abovefaid 
Ores  are  at  once  light  and  eafy  to  be  reduced  to  a 
fubtile  Powder,  they  will  not  bear  walhirig,  unlefe 
they  are  adherent  to  Earths,   or  at  leaft  intermixt 
between  very  foft  and  light  Stones,  very  eafy  to  be 
comminuted  by  a  previous  Roafting:  And  even  in  this 
Cafe  fome  Lofs  or  other  is  hardly  to  be  avoided. 
However, ;  beware  not  to  take  for  fuch  Ores  thofe* 
to  the  Surface  of  which  a  fmall  infigniflcant  Cruft 
of  the  blue  or  the  green  Oker  has  applied  itfelf. 

3.  The  other  pyritofe,  fulphureous,  Copper-ores, 
Jnclofed  in  hard  ponderous  Stones,  on  Account  of  the 
Sulphur  they  contain,  fuffer,  and  even  require  a 
Roafting  ;  hot  only  to  the  End,  that  the  Stones  may 
be  difpofed  to  a  more  convenient  Comminution,  but 
alfo  that  the  Ore  itfelf  may  be  rendered  more  weighty 

-  and 
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s^jxd  folid  :  For  thefe  Kinds  of  Ore*  are  very  britt/e 
and  light,  and  are  comminuted  moreeafily  and  finely 
|>y  pounding,  than,  the  crude  Stone  itfdf:  Whence  they 
afterwards  are,  for  the  greateft  Part,  carried  away  by 
yVzter* 

r  4.  .Therefore,  when  you  meet  with  Ores  that  are 
^lifiicult  to  melt,  on  Account  of  Stones  intermix!  witti 
them,  and  either  not  feparable  at  all,  or  at  leaft  fo 
with  great  Difficulty,  and  never  without  fome  Lois 
of  the  Ore  itfelf,  it  is  better  to  manage  them  accord- 
ing to  Proc.  XU.  Uf.  N°.  3. 

PROCESS     XLVU. 

To  find  put  Gopptr  in  a  pyritofc-Orey   by  Solution, .  and 

a  liquid  Precipitation. 

JF  there  is  but  a  few  half-Ounces  of  Copper  .in  a 
Centner  of  the  Pyrites  ;  th?y  can  never  be  found 
out  J?y  a  Precipitation  byFufion  :   For  (o  fmall  a 
Quantity  of  Copper  di (per fed  among  Jo  great  a  Heap 
of  heterogeneous  Matter,  is  unavoidably  burnt  away 
by  ia  many  repeated  Roaftings  and  FufioriSv   Where- 
fore, a  -Method  mult  be  chofen,  whereby  the  Copper 
fpay  be  ieparated  from  the  Ore  by  Means  of  liquid 
Itfcnftrupi  and  t}icn  again  eafily  precipitated.     Tke 
Acid  of-  Sulphur,   which  is  already  in  great  Plenty  ' 
in  Pyrites,  is  very  proper  for  this  Operation.     Make 
a  Spkiftiqn  of  Vitriol  out  of  fuch  an  Ore,  by  a  light 
Rqaftipg  in  anx>pen  Fire,  and  by  expoGng  it  after- 
ward* to  an^  A  hr  foo^whatm^       and  pouring  warm 
Water  <m>oo.  \t  ~  Nqxt,  put  into  this  Solution  fmall 
(irop7f>Jatesl  extren^y .  well  pplifhed,  and  perTe&ly 
fqle^n  of  all  Greafe.     if  there  -is  any  fmall  Quantity 
$?PVRSK.inc  ijhe^  Pyriees,  kwjllceqainly  ftick  clolp 
ipthe.i^n-Pl'aies,;  io  jFotn^of  a  .jreiy  Aibtile  Powder, 
of  a  deep  yellow  Colour,  and  all  of  it  will  be  fetched 
cutof.the  Solution,*  if^you  hav.e  but.Time  enough, 
and  a  modewte  Warmth  :  Of  which  more  hereafce*, 
when  we  treat,  of  Vitriol.    By  this -Means,  the  'very 
.  .u  ':    "       '' *    •-     Yf    '  - Ifcaft 
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If  aft  Quantity  of  Copper  is  detected  in  Iron,  wbeq 
you  make  well  faturated  Vitriol,  with  Spirit  of  Vi- 
triol diluted  and  perfeftly  pure.  The  fame  may  alfo 
be  done  with  feveral  metallick  Mixtures,  in  whicty 
Copper  enters :  IjJut  it  would  be  too  long  here  to 
mention  the  feveral  Methods  to  be  obferved  in  this 
Cafe ;  and  the  Perfon  that  makes  the  Operation  will 
eafily  find  them  out. 

PROCESS     ?LVIH. 

The  SepatHtion  of  Silver  and  Copper  by  Fujlon  wkit 

Lead.        .  *    -l     ■ 


L 


E  T  the  Copper  be  freed  of  all  heterogeneous 
Matters,  by  the  Methods  prefcribed  in  the  fore- 
going Proccffcs  :  But  the  Gold  and  Silver  being 
fnuch  more  conftant  ttan  Copper  itfelf,  remain  theifr 
in  in  the  foregoing  Operations.  '  But,  the  Copper 
muft  be  tried,  before  it  is  intifely  melted,  to  know 
whether  the  Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  it  contains, 
will  repay  theCharges  of  the  Separation.  For,  thfc 
Separation  muft  be  made  with  popper 'ftill  impure, 
called  black  Copper,  by  way  of  Fufion  with  Lead  ; 
becaufe  this  Separation  does  not  fucceed  as  well  with 
melted  Copper :  See  the  Reafoji  of  this  (Pari  I.  $  46^ 
469).  "Befrdes,  any  Portion  of  the  Lead  remaining 
in  the  Copper  after  the  tliquatioh,  rehders  the  Melt- 
ing of  the  Copper  more  perfeft  and  ea(y,  than  if  it 
was  performed  without  Lead.  It  will  hot  be  im- 
proper, to  give  a  fhort  Expofition  of  the  Reafons  of 
this  Procefs  :  But  whoever  is  defirous  to  khow  the 
feveral  and  peculiar  Furnaces,  Machines,  and  Ways 
of  proceeding,  fit  for  this  £urp6fc,  let  him  pcrufe 
the  Writings  of'Ercker*,  Jfcricqld'f,  and  others, 
whofe  Methods  have  been  rectified  by  a  certain  Au- 

*  Translated  into  Efffty&by  S\rJ$kn  Vm*s>  uodcr  tkc  Tftfeof 
fltts  Mmor  :  Or  the  La*/*  of  Artanid  Natufo,'  in  knowing,  aid- 
ing, &<.  of  Metals,  Lond.  1 686,  in  Folio.  * 
'  f  ViTtM<t*ilu*y  Libb.XII.  Bsfii:  16*1.  in  Folio. 
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thor  in  a  Trcatife  mum  fretgeren  um>  flfcttj.  Beii;*ij 

But  Mr.  Swedtnborgc  has  collected  all  chefe  Things  ti 
This  Separation  is  performed  chiefly  by  two  Opera- 
tions ;  viz.  a  juft  proportioning  the  Mixture  with 
Lead,  and  the  running  off  the  Lead,  from  the  Gold 
and  Silver  diflblved  by  it.  A*  the  Lead  is  npt  perfe&ly 
feparated  from  the  Copper  byFufion,  but  there  remaio* 
a  Quantity  of  it  adhering  to  the  Copper  (Proc.XXXV), 
and  there  remains  alfo  fomc  Gold  and  Silver  in  the 
Copper,  according  to  the  Quantity  of  the  remaining 
Lead  ;  for  this  Reafon,  the  Silver  apd  Golcf  ought 
to  be  diluted  in  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Lead,  that  in 
that  Portion  of  Lead,  which  cannot  be  run  off,  (q 
fmall  a  Quantity  Qf  the  above-mentioned  Metals  may 
remain  di Solved,  as  doth  npt  deferve  the. Addi- 
tion of  more  Lead.  You  are  to  obferve,  that* 
in  the  Computation  of  the  Expences,  you  mud  have 
Regard' to  the  Lofs  of  Lead  and  Copper  ;  fince 
it  is  felf-cyident,  that  Part  of  thefe  Metals  muft 
be  loft  in  the  Coqrfe  of  this  Prpcefs'  You  are 
likewife  to  examine  with  the  fame  Exa&neft  a$ 
in  the  Copper,  by  cpppelling,  what  Quantity  of 
Silver  there  is  in  the  Lead  wherewith  the  Sepa- 
ration is  rp  be  made:  Fpr,  it  is  the  fame  Thing 
whether  Silver  and  Gold  were  already  ip  the  Lead 
which  is  to  be  melted  down,  or  whether  they 
lave  been  received  by  it  out  of  the  Copper,  in  the 
Fufion  of  it  with  the  Lead.  Finally,  a  certain  Pro- 
pbrtion  is  required  between  the  Lead  and  the  Copper ; 
jbr,  if  the  Lead  exceeds  eyer  fo  little  the  quadruple 
Quantity  of  the  Cppper,  you  will  hardly  avoid  the 
failing  of  the  latter  into  fma)l  Bits,  and  a  gre/rt  Deal 
of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  melted  Lead.  For  this 
Reafon,  likewife,  ypu  are  tq  add  to  your  Copper, 
which  is  ejfy  tp  be  melted  by  itfelf  as  well  as  with 

J  In  bis  great  Work  called  Zmmutlb  Swedenborgii  TrpicipU  Berum 
n*t$4raliumt  jive  nryorvtn  Ttntmmum  Thanomen*  mundi  Elementary 
fbikfqbtct  txft'icsndi  bn/lld  &  Itiffi*  1 734»  in  3  T»m- io  Fol. 

Lead, 


Lead,  'fifth*    erade s Copper :  cd»ta«iing  Iroo,    and 
which   is  difficult  to  be  ran  down  either  by  irfelf 
or  with  Lead,   and  this  chiefly,  when  your  Copper 
is  fo  rich  in  Silver  and  Gold,  th^t  it  requires  a  con- 
fiderabfe  Addition  of  Lead  for  % .  fuflicient  Fufion. 
Neither,  afe  you  io  add  much  lefs  Lead  to  your  Cop-* 
per  than  twite  arid  a  half  the  Quantity  of  it :    Bet 
caufe,  if  you  diminish  the  Proportion;  to  an  Excels, 
there  remains  behind  as"  much  Lead/  as  is  run  off. 
But,  they  raoft  commonly  add^asr  many  Portions  of 
Lead,    weighing  17  lb.  each,-  a*  there  are  half- 
OuhceS  ef  Silver  and  G6ld  in  the  Mixture  of  Copper 
and  Lead,  after  the  melting  of  them  together:  -How* 
evef ,  you  fubftraft  frs  much  from'  thefe  taken  toge- 
ther/ as  the  Copper  contained  Lead,  before  :    By.  this 
Rfeans,  you  may  ferrate  out  of  owe  Centner  of  Cop- 
Jper^  one  Ouffce,  of  even  one  h*4f>0Unpe  of  Silver. 
Now,  -if  there  are  in  your  CoppSer-fo  many  hal£- 
Ounces  of  Silver,  that  as  many  Portions  of  feoteni- 
teen-  Pounds  weight  of  the  Tup6tift&ed -Lead,  exceed 
the  quadruple  Quahtky' of  the  Oopper.;  this  Copper 
muft  be  j»ixt  with  Copper  that  is  poor,   or  made 
fuch,  t6  obtain  afjuft  Proportion,-  or  it  muft  go* twice 
through  this  Procefs.   But,  when  the- Copper  iaricb* 
ind  there  are  no  Obftades  in  oehe*  RfcfpfeAv 'tfeey 
life  Litharge  in  gVeat  Part  inftead  of  Lead,  -and  iofe- 
ftitute  125  lb.  of  it,  for  100  lb.  oi  'Lead  :  For  yoa 
will  get  that  Quantity  of  Lefcd  fron>«?  by  Redaction. 
They  even  alfo  take  the*  Scoria's*  remaining  m  the 
Teftis,   which  differ j from  Litharge  *Gnly  in  Purity, 
^nd  whieh  pais  throtigfr  the  reducing* Furnace;  toge- 
ther withthe  Copper,  !while  this  is  fheWed.  The  Cahes 
or  Loaves  which  are' Wade  of 'ihts*  Mixtore,:  oonv- 
tnonly  do   not  contain  above  three- Qnaifceis  of  a 
Centner  of  Copper,   and  two  o^-thft6;  Centners. i#f 
Lead. 

A  great  Quantity  of  Lead  iVni#tedf60t  oT  tHkfe 
Cakes,  firft.by  a  gentle  flaming  ^ire,,  and  Silver  is 
afterwards  feparated  from  it  in  a  Teft/  But  the 
LeacJ,  remaining  of  thefe   Cakes  is  feparated  in  a 

Furnace, 
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Furnace,  which  admits  a  Draught  of  Air  fomewhat 
ftronger,  and  a  great  Deal  of  the  Copper  falls  from 
the  Cakes  along  with  it.  Thefe  Matters  laftly  melted 
out,  are  commonly  added  in  the  Allays  of  other 
Copper.  You  will  find  feveral  Examples,  and 
'Methods  of  proceeding,  in  the  above- mentioned 
Authors. 

O  F    T  I  N. 

PROCESS     XLIX, 

<The  Roqftingof  Tin-ore. 

APPARATUS.  'U 

*  * 

ft 

RO  A  S  T  a  determined  Weight,  for  Inftance,  fix 
Centners  of  Tin-ore  pounded  to  a  Powder  not 
over  fine,  in  a  Teft,  under  a  Muffel  thoroughly  red- 
hot,  (hutting  firft  the  Veflel  for  a  few  Minutes,  and 
then  opening  it.    For  the  Melting*  of  this  Ore  does 
not  require  a  ftronger  Degree  of  Fire,  than  ithe  fore- 
going copper  and  lead-Ores,      If  your  Five  is  pretty 
ftrong,  you  wiH  fee  a  volatile  Part  of  it  expejled  in 
Form  of  a  white  Smoak,  of,  the  unpleafant  Smell  of 
Garlick  :  When  this  is  over,  take  out  the  Teft,  .and 
when  the  Ore  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  anew,  and  roaft 
it  a  fecond  Time  in  a  Fire  fomewhat  ftronger  ;    till 
you  no  longer  perceive  any  tfrfenical  Fumes  :  Which 
is  better  dete&edby  the  Smell,   when  you  take  it 
out,  than  by  the  Sight  of  it ;  or  if  you  wul  not  make 
this  Trial,  put  upon  the  red-hot  Teft,  when  taken 
out  of  the  Fire,  a  thick*  cold  Plate  of  Iron,    and 
look  at  the  inferior  Surface  of  it  before  it  is  grown 
▼cry  hqt ;    this  will  be  covered  with  a  fmall  whitifh 
Qoudt  if  the  Metal  ftill  exhales  any  Arfenfck-.    '  "  * 


The 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Proeefs. 

j.  Tin- Ore  is  never  found  charged  with  Sulphur, 
but  difpofed  into  a  State  of  Ore  by  Arfenick:    It 
is  chiefly  white,  femidiaphanous,  and  on  the  Out  fide 
refembles  in  fome  Meafure  Spaad,   or  the  white  Sta- 
lactites.   But  the  Sulphur/  which  is  of  a  dark  Colour 
in  Tin-ores,  is  hardly  worth  any  Confideration  with 
regard  to  its  Arfenick.     Now,  as  Arfenick  tarries 
away  a  great  Deal  of  Tin  by  the  Fire,  and  foon  re- 
folvcs  Tin  into  Arties,   and  deftroys  the  reft  of  it, 
reducing  it  to  a  brittle  Body,  looking  like  a  femi- 
Metal  ;  it  is  neceflary  to  free  every  Tin-ore  from  its 
Arfenick,  as  perfectly  as  poflible,  by  roafting.     But 
tfye  longer  this  Pre  is  in  melting  in  a  ftronffFirc,  the 
eafier  a  great  Part  of  it  is  burnt,   fo  as  not  to  be  re- 
ducible,   and  fo  as  to  turn  to  a  pretty  refractory 
Scoria  in  a  reducing  Fire.    Befides,  Tin  is  never  got 
fo  good  out  of  an  Ore  too  long  agitated  by  the  Fire, 
as  when  the  juft  Tjme  and  Strength  of  the  Fire  are 
obferved.    The  fame  may  be  experienced  with  feme 
of  the  beft  Tin  already  reduced  ;    For  the  ofteper  it 
is  reduced  and  burnt  to  Arties,  or  the  longer  the  Arties 
are  tormented  by  a  ftrong  and  pure  Fire,  the  worfe 
your  Tin  will  conftantly  prove  after  the  Reduction. 

PROCESS     L. 

fbe  Waflnng  of  fin~ore9  and  its  farther  Preparation  for 

a  Re du 51  ion. 

APPARATUS. 

■ 

TIN-QRE,  which  furpaffts  the  Ores  of  all 
other  Metals  in  fpecifick  Gravity,  admits 
likewife  rpore  walhing  than  any  of  them.  You  may, 
{>y  Elutriation,  feparate  from  the  Tin-ore,  not  only 
Earths  and  Stones,  but  alfo  other  Ores  fpecifically 
lighter  than  itfclf  \  cfpecially  Copper  and  Jroa-ores, 

9&& 
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«nd  among  thefe  chiefly  the  light  pyritofe  ones. 
But  the  Wafhing  of  the  other  Ores  fucceeds  likewife 
the  better,  becaufe  the  tin-Ore  i%  not  io  eafily  com- 
minuted to  a  fine  Powder,  as  the  other  Ores  are  % 
except,  however,  iron-Ores,  which  are  the  molt 
rigid  and  hardeft  of  them  all.  The  tin-Ore  is  always 
found  of  a  folid  *  Figure,  and  when  pounded,  it 
always  retains  a  |  folid  granulated  Form.  This 
Ore  will  fometimes  bear  a  pretty  ftrong  Roafting, 
without  falling  into  final  1  Bits  on  this  Account. 
Therefore,  when  hard,  ponderous  Stones  are  to  be 
wafhed  off,  it  will  be  no  Detriment  to  the  tin-Ore, 
if  they  are  previoufly  difpofed  by  Fire  for  an  cafy 
Comminution.  Nor  do  the  interfperfed  Pyrites  turn 
lefe  into  a  light  dufty  Caput  Mortuum,  when  the 
Roafting  is  but  gentle  at  firft,  and  repeated  feveral 
Times  :  Whereby  the  copper  and  iron- Particles,  are 
afterwards  eafily  wafhed  off  by  Elutriation.  But  ff  . 
there  remains  a  hard,  more  intricate,  ponderous 
iron-Ore,  not  eafy  to  be  calcined,  it  isextra&ed  with 
the  Load- done  after  the  Roafting  and  the  Elutriation. 
But  the  Separation  of  the  Copper-ores,  and  of  the 
iron  pyritofe  Ones  from  the  tin-Ore  before  the  melt- 
ing, is  the  more  to  be  regarded,  becaufe  none  are 
found  mixt  with  the  tin-Ores  (b  frequently  as  thefe : 
But  as  Tin  diflfolves  Iron  and  Copper,  and  even  with 
a  Fire  much  milder  than  is  required  to  make  them 
melt  of  themfelves  ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  all  is 
confounded,  when  a  reducing  Fufion  is  made,  be- 
fore the  Separation  of  both  by  Elutriation  or  by  the 
Load-ftone  has  been  previoufly  made  :  Whence  the 
Confidence  of  the  Tin  thereby  produced,  is  fpoiled, 
and  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  a  great  many  Ufes.  But 
a  moft  exact  Separation  of  the  Earths  and  Stones 
from  the  tin-Ore,  is  required  ;  becaufje  reduced  Tin 
can  never  fuftain  fo  ftrong  and  long-lafting  a  Fire,  as 
is  required  to  perfeft  a  fufficicnt  Scorification    for 


*  A  cubic  Figure. 

-\  A  cubic  Figure,  even  when  granulated. 
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the  Precipitation  of  the  metallick  Particles.  'Like- 
wife,  the  Calx  itfelf  of  reduced  Tin,  renders  ali  the 
Scoria  refra&ory  and  clammy  in  the  Fire. 

PROCESS     LI. 

The  Reduftion  of  Tin-ore  in  a  clofe  VeJJeL 

APPARATUS. 

THIS  Procefs  is  done  in  the  fame  Manner,  as 
the  like  with  the  Lead-ore  (Proc.  XXX)  ;  only 
let  the  Fire  be  carried  as  foon  as  poflible  to  the 
higheft  Degree  which  is  neceflary  here  ;  and  fo  foon 
as  you  judge  that  the  Flux  is  melted,  take  out  the 
Veffel,  let  it  grow  cold  of  itfelf,  break  it,  and  exa- 
mine the  Scoria  and  the  Regulus. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafins  of  the  Procefs. 

The  Examination  of  all  Metals  that  are  deftruc- 
tible  in  -the  Fire,  and  above' all  that  of  Tin  by  Pre- 
cipitation and   Reduction  in  clofe  Vefiels,    is  ex- 
tremely deceitful  ;    infomuch  that  the  moft  experi- 
enced Aflayer,  will  moft  rarely  find  Regulus's  of  a 
perfedly  equal  Weight,  from  one  and  the  fame  Ore, 
though  it  be  comminuted,  and  all  the  Particles  well 
mixt   together,    if  he  makes  this  Procefs  feveral 
Times  over :  For,  the  Ore  or  Calx  of  Tin,  is  refractory 
enough,  when  a  Reduction  is  to  be  completed,  where- 
fore, it  requires  a  more  violent  Fire  ;    but,  reduced 
Tin,   on  the  contrary,    is  moft  quickly  deftroyed 
again  by  the  fame  Fire.     You  may,  indeed,  in  fome 
Meafure  judge,  whether  an  Ore  is  rich,   poor,  or 
middling  ;    but  you  can  hardly  do  it  to  a  Pound  : 
For,    during  the  Operation,    you  have  no  certain 
Sign,  whether  the  Reduction  and  Precipitation  are 
perfect,  or  no  :    And  have  only  meer  Conjectures  as 
to  that.     The  faline  Flux,  which  helps  the  Scorifi- 
cation,    has  nothing  to  convert  into  Scoria  but  the 

Tin 
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Tin  itfclf :  For,  the  terreftrial  adherent  Particle*,  arc 
feparated  with  greater  Care,  and  more  perfe&ly  from 
the  tin-Ore,  th&o  from  the  others  (Proc.  L).  Ne> 
verthelefs,  you  may  know  from  the  perfelt  or  im* 
perfect  faline  Scpria,  from  the  fmaJl  metallick  Grains 
difperfcd  among  the  Scoria,  or  even  from  the  very 
Scoria  proceeding  from  the  deftroyed  Metal,  which 
may  be  reduced  again,  but  chiefly  from  that  part  next 
the  metallick  Regulusy  whether  a  great  Fault  has 
been  committed.  Therefore,  the  Examination  of 
the  tin -Ore  is  better  done  by  the  following  Method. 

PROCESS     LII. 

fit  Reduction  of  Tin-ore^  ex  tempore.    • 

APPARATUS. 

1 

i./nHUSE  a  large*,  thick,  extinguished,  and 
\^j  well  burnt  Coal  of  foft  Wood,  not  very  fi-  - 
brous,  nor  crackling  in  the  Fire,  fuch  as- lime-tree  or 
hafle-tree  Wood  :  Make  the  largeft  Surface  of  it  flat 
and  fmooth  with  a  Knife.  Excavate  in  that  Plane  a 
Channel  open  in  the  fore-Part  and  above,  beginning 
at  the  Side  and  reaching  to  the  Middle  of  the  Plane  : 
Make  a  fmall  pretty  deep  Pit  at  the  hinder  Extre- 
mity of  this  Channel  :  But,  the  Capacity  of  both  the 
Channel  and  the  Pit  mud  be  fo  great,  as  that  fome 
docimaftical  Centners  of  the  Ore>  may  hardly  fill 
the  third  Part  of  both. 

2.  Put  into  the  above-defcribed  Channel  (Na.  i.) 
two  docimaftical  Centners  of  tin-Ore,  well  prepared, 
and  beaten  to  a  moft  fubtile  Powder,  with  a  little 
of  common  Pitch,  and  let  them  be  fpread  fo  wide, 
that  the  Ore  thus  heaped  up,  may  no  where  come 
up,  to  the  -Height  of  the  Channel.  Put  upon  this 
Coal  aftother,  of  equal  Length  and  Breadth,  and 
made  fmooth  in  fuch  Manner  \  that  the  Channel  and 

'    *  Or  a  large  Piece  of  unlighted  Charcoal. 
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fmall  Pit  may  be^oth  quite  covered  over.     Nf  ak&  irf 
the  Place  where  the  Channel  and  fmall  Pit  are  con* 
iiguous  to  the  upper-Coal,  a  fmall  Hole  through  the 
whole  Thicknefs  of  it.    Then  jdn  both  Goal?  toge- 
ther with  ah  iron- Wire,  or  frith  Lute  applied  at  the 
omts. 
3.  Put  this  AppiratHs  u£6rf A&ies  or&ftft);  diat  it 
may  not  vacillate,  and  in  a  declining  Situation,  that 
the  Aperture  of  the  Channel  may  be  uppermoft,  and 
look  towards  the  Allayer,  and  the  back-Part,  wherg 
the  fmall  Pit  is,  be  much  lower.    Their,  for  round 
it  on  all  Parts  with  black  and  burning  Coals ;  in  fuch 
Manner  however,     that,  the  Paflage  of  the  Wind 
through  the  Channel  before,  may  not  &e  intercepted: 
Notv,   if  you  blow  the,  Fire  with  a  Pair  of  hand- 
Bellows,   lo  as  that  the  Blaft  may  enter  direftly  into 
the  open  Extremity  of  the  Channel,  and  again  gtf 
out  through  the  Hole  made  in  the  upper-Coal,  the 
Flame  following  the  fame  Direction*  foon  nrplts  the 
Ore  in  the  Channel,  and  reduces  it  at  the  lame  Time : 
Which  is  alfo  helped  on  by  the  Pitch.    But  fo  foon 
as  the  Ore  is  in  fufion,  the  Metal  runs  into  the  lame 
Pit,  where  it  is  free  from  the  great  Violence  of  the 
Fire.      This  done    (which  is  perceived  by  Sight, 
or   felt  by  a  fmall  iron- Wire)    remove   the  horn- 
ing Coals  around,  and  with  a  fmall  Brufh  fprinkle 
it  foftly,   and  Drop  by  Drop  with  Water  *  that  the 
Regulus  of  Tin  may  indeed  be  quickly  cooled,  but 
not  diffipated  in  Grains* 

PROCESS      LIIL 
To  reduce  Tin- ore.,  by  a  Stratification  with  Coals. 

APPARATUS. 

* 

YO  U  mud  here  obfertre  all  that  has  been  faid  of 
a  like  Procefs  (XXXIV.)  with  Lead  >  Provided 
the  Ore  be  well  prepared,  and  the  Bellows  be  not  fo 
much  directed  downwards  towards  theBed,  nor  blowing 

fa 
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ftrongly.  Let  the  Coals  be  (mail,  and  of  a  foft 
Wood,  that  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire  may  be  moft  quickly 
kindled,  and  extinguiihed  foon.  For,  if  fmall  Coals 
are  agitated  with  Bellows,  they  grow  red-hot,  and  are  4 
con  fumed  much  fooner  than  the  large  ones  -,  and  if 
you  fprinkle  them  here  and  there  with  Water  drop 
by  drop  with  a  fmall  Broom,  the  Fire  grows  of  the 
utmofb  Strength :  For  which  Purpofe,  likewife,  you 
may  put  moiilcncd  Ore  into  the  Fire. 

OF    IRON, 

PROCESS     LIV. 

To  reduce  and  precipitate  Iran  out  of  its  Ore,  in  a  clofi 

VeJfeL 

WE  have  already  mentioned,  how  the  martial 
Earth  and  the  Iron-ore  may  be  known  by  the 
A6tion  of  the  Magnet  {Part  I.  §  359,  360.)  but  it 
is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  this  Examination  is 
upon  no  Account  fufficient.  For,  all  Metals,  femi* 
Metals,  Sulphur,  and  Arfenick,  except  only  Anti- 
mony and  Lead  (which  lad  is  not  to  be  considered, 
becaufe  it  never  admits  of  any  Mixture  of  Iron)  be- 
ing united  in  great  Quantity  with  Iron  by  Fire, 
hinder  not  the  Magnet  from  attracting  the  Iron. 
(VM.  CI.  Henckelii  pyritolog.  pag.  41 3).  And  though 
the  Aftion  of  the  Load- It  one  is  the  weaker  upon 
Iron,  as  there  is  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Minerals 
juft  mentioned  joined  with  it,  and  vice  ver/a  5  never- 
thelefs,  we  can  upon  no  Account  conclude  from  the 
ftrong  or  weak  Adtion  of  the  Magnet,  what 
Quantity  of  Iron  can  be  reduced  out  of  the  Ore,  or 
out  of  any  other  martial  Compound  :  Becaufe 
the  various  Strength  of  Load-ftones,  and  the  Quality 
and  Proportion  of  the  feveral  Bodies  that  may  be 
combined  with  Iron,  occafions  a  very  great  Diffe- 
rence among  the  Effefts  of  the  Magnet :  For  more 
may  be  mixc  of  one  Body  with  Iron,  than  of  ano- 

Z  ther. 
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ther,  fo  that  a  Mafs  cannot  be  attra<5ted  with  equal 
Strength  by  the  Load-ftone.  The  eafier  and  more 
difficult  melting  of  Iron,  and  its  Quality,  when  melt- 
ed, likewife  do  depend  upon  thefe  kinds  of  Mixtures. 
Befides,  the  Bodies  which  are  contiguous  to  Iron 
only  on  the  Outfide,  are  partly  taken  up  along  with 
it  by  the  Load-ftone,  let  the  Iron  or  its  Ore  be  ever  fo 
finely  pulverized.  For  this  Reafon,  you  muft  have 
Recourfe  to  an  Examination  by  Fire,  to  know  with 
Certainty  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  Iron  to  be 
reduced  out  of  the  Ore.  >  •   • 

APPARATUS. 

•  i.  Road  Tor  a  few  Minutes,  in  a  Teft  under  the 
Muffel,  and  with  a  pretty  ftrong  Fire,  two  Cent- 
ners of  the  fmall  Weight  of  your  iron-Ore  grpOy 
pulverized  :  That  the  Volatiles  may  be  diffipa5ed  in 
y art,  and  the  Ore  itfelf  be  foftened,  in  cafe  it  fhould 
be  too  hard.  When  it  is  grown  cold,  beat  it  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  roaft  it  a  fecond  Time,  as  you  do 
the  copper-Ore,  but  in  a  much  ftronger  Fire ;  till  it 
no  longer  emits  any  Smell  :  Then  let  it  grow  cold 
'again. 

2.  Cbmpofe  a  Flux  of  three  Parts  of  the  white 
Flux  (Part  I.  §  163),  with  one  Part  of  fufible  pul- 
verized Glafs,  or  of  the  like  fterile  unfulphuroous 
Scorias  ;  and  add  glafs-Gall  and  coal-Duft  of  each 
one  half-Part,  Add  of  this  Flux  three  Times  the 
Quantity  of  your  roafted  Ore,  and  mix  the  Whole 
very  well  together.  Then  chiife  a  very  good  Cruci- 
ble, well  rubbed  with  Lutie  within,  to  flop  the  Pores 

.  which  may  be  here  and  there  unfeen  }  put  into  it 
your  Ore  mixt  with  the  Flux  5  cover  it  over  with 
common  Salt,  and  fhut  it  clofe  with  a  Tile,  and  with 
Lute  applied  to  the  Joints. 

3.  Put  the  wind-Furnace  upon  its  bottom-Part, 
having  a  Bed  made  of  coal-Duft  (Part  I.  Plate  III. 
Fig.  X)  :  Introduce,  befides,  into  the  Furnace  a 
fmall  Grate  fupported  on  its  iron  Bars,  ahd  a  Stone 

upon 
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Upon  it,  Whereon  the  Crucible  may  ftand  as  upon  a 
Support*  Surround  the  Whole  with  hard  Coals  not 
*ery  large*  and  light  them  at  Top.  When  the  Vef- 
fel  begins  to  grow  red,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
common  Salt's  ceafing  t6  crackle,  ftop  with  grofs 
*  Lute  the  Holes  of  the  bottom-Part,  except  that  in 
Vhich  the  Nozei  of  the  Bellows  is  received  :  Blow 
the  Fire,  and  excite  it  with  great  Fdrce,"  adding  now 
and  then  frefh  Fuei ;  that  the  Veffel  may  never  be 
naked  at  Top.  Having  thus  continued  your  Fire  m 
its  full  Strength  for  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  or 
for  a  whole  Hour,  take  next  the  Veflel  out  of  ir, 
and  ftrike  feveral  Times  the  Pavement,  upon  which  it 
is  fet,  that  the  fmall  Grains  of  Iron  which  happen  to 
be  difperfed,  may  bc-colledtcd  into  a  Rtgulus>  which 
you  will  find  after  having  broken  the  Veflel. 

4.  When  the  Regulus  is  weighed,  try  its  Malleabi- 
lity v  then  make  it  red-hot,  and,  when  fo,  ftrike  it 
with  a  Hammer  -,  if  it  bears  the  Strikes  of  the  Ham- 
mer, both  when  cold  and  when  red-hot,  and  extends 
a  little;  you  may  pronounce  your  Iron  very  good: 
But  if,  when  either  cold  or  hot,  or  in  both  States, 
it  happens  to  prove  brittle  :  You  may  judge  it  not  to 
be  quite  pure,  but  ftill  in  a  femi-mineral  Condition. 
But,  the  worfe  the  Chara&erifticks  of  your  Iron  are, 
the  greater  the  fmall  Grains  or  Furrows  will  be 
found  in  it  when  broken,  which  is  called  in  German 

t  <»Wb#aoorni5*  «8*0&J&pei8lg»  Whence  the  Work- 
men, at  the  Sight  of  broken  Iron,  ufe  to  judge  of 
its  Goodnefs,  chough  dot  with  dcmonftrative  Cer- 
tainty. 

The  Ufe  and  Reajbm  of  the  Proccfs. 

r.  Before  you  reduce  your  iron-Ore  by  Fire,  the 
Arfenick,  but  much  rriore  the  Sulphur,  mud  be  dif- 
fipated  ac  lead  in  Part  •:    For  the  former  renders  the 

•.Or  windier- Loaa.        f  Coarfe  grained,  coarfe  fibred. 
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Iron,  that  comes  out  of  the  Ore,  brittle,  and,  the  latter 
not  only  does  the  fame,  but  b^ing  managed  in  aclofe 
Veflel,  with  a  faline  alkaline  Flux,  turns  to  Liver 
of  Sulphur,  to  the  Aftion  of  which  Iron  yielding  in 
every  Refpeft,  it  can  upon  no  Account  be  precipitated, 
and,  if  not  the  whole,  a  great  Part* of  ir,  at  lead,  is 
retained  by  the  fulphufeous  Scoria  ;  ^fo  that  in  this 
Cafe,  you  will  moft  commonly  166k  ifi  Vain  for  a  Re- 
gulus.  See  the  Effeft  of  the  Irigrtdi&ics  of  which 
the  Flux  is  compofed  {Part  I;§i  64). 

2.  The  Iron  which  is  obtafn&PFrom  this-fifft  Pre* 
cipitation,  has  hardly  ever  the  requifite  Dtiflility ; 
but  is  rather  brittle  :  The  Reafon  of  which  is;  that 
the  Sulphur  and  Arfenick  re:  ma  in  in  it.  It  is  true, 
when  a  Vein  of  Iron  is  roafted, '  if  it  abounds  in  *K>th 
thefe  Matters,  it  loofes  the  greatcft  Part  d£  them, 
and  even  the  more  fo,  as  the  Ore  is  lefs  difpofed  to 
melting :  But,  fome  Part  of  them  feems  to  be  fo 
ftriftly  inherent  in  the  Ore,  that  it  can  never  be  fcpa- 
rated,  but  with  abforbent,  terreftrial,  alkalifie  In- 
gredients, that  change  the  Nature  of  the  Sulphur : 
For  this  Reafon,  in  a  larger  Operation,  they  add 
quick-Lime,  or  marble  Stones  that  turn  into  an  acrid 
Calx,  which,  while  they  abforb  the  faid  Minerals, 
are  by  it,  and  by  the  Help  of  the  deftroyed  Part  of 
the  Iron,  brought  to  a  Fuflon,  and  turn  to  a  vitri- 
fied Scoria  ;  though,  at  other  Times,  they  rellft  fo 
much  by  their  own  Nature  a  Vitrification.  Another 
caufe  of  the  Brittlenefs  of  Iron  is  the  unmetallick 
Earth,  when  it  is  not  yet  feparated  from  it :  For  the 
iron-Ore  contains  a  great  Quantity  of  it,  and  in  die 
'  melting  remains  joined  with  the  reguline  Part : 
Whence  the  Iron  is  rendered  very  coarfe  *nd  brittle. 
Some  iron- Ores  are  altogether  untraftable  :  Nevtr- 
thelefs,  the  Regulus**  prodded  out  of  them*  when 
broken,  have  fometicnes  $  aeejt,  femi-eoetaHiek  Look : 
Which  proceeds  undoubtedly,  from  *  Mixwe  of  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  fome  other  Metal  or  femi-Metai. 
But  they  generally  neglect  a  further  Examination  of 
thefe  Sorts  of  Mixtures,  ^nd  the  Methods  offep- 
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rating  them,  which  are  certainly  difficult  ;  becaufe 
we  find  almoft  every  where  iron- Ores,  that  are  both 
richer,  and  of  a  better  Xin^« 

3.  This  Fufion  and  Red^Aioo  of  the  iron-Ore  by 
Stratification  -with  Qiarcoal,    fiieceeds  with  great 
Difficulty  ip  a  fmall  portable  Apparatus  :  For,  be- 
fore the  iron-Ore  can  be  put  into  the  Fire,  the  Walls 
of  the  Furnace  muft  he  very  red-hot :   Which  can- 
not be  done  without  fome  Detriment  10  the  Apparatus* 
unlefs  the  In  fide  be  done  over  with  thick  Lute  *.  , 
Befides,  if  the  JLute  is  not  of  the  belt  Kind,  it  is  almoft 
confuraed  hy  :  fo  violent  a  J  ire,  and  by  the  Scoria's, 
as  are  like  wife  the  Walls  of  the  Furnace.     It  is  bet- 
ter,  for  this  Experiment  to  make  a  fmall  Furnace 
with  Stones,  in  the  Hearth  of  a  Smith's  Forge  ;  then 
the  Operation  is  finiftied  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  a 
like  Procefs  with  Copper,     Neverthelefs,  a  (till  more 
violent  Fire  is  required  here  j  and  Scoria's  of  Iron,  or 
fome  other  very  fufible  Stones,  fometimes  together  with 
Lime,  muft  be  put  into  the  Furnace  before  and  with 
the  Ore  to  be  tried  ;  not  only  to  promote  the  Melt- 
ing, and  to  fcparate  the  Iron  from  the  heterogeneous 
Bodies,   but  alfo  that  thefe  Things  fwimming  upon 
tht  Rtgulusj  may  hinder  its  being  confumed  by  the  Fire 
and  the  Blaft.    The  Furnace  muft  be  kept  very  full 
with  Coals  during  the  Operation,    and  but  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  the  Ore  be  put  in  at  a  Time* 
»  «  «  « 

PROCESS     LV. 

fbe  melting  of  crude  brittle  Irony  to  make  it  malleable. 

TO  reftore  Malleability  to  Iron,  the  Bodies  which 
render  it  brittle  muft  be  feparated,  and  the  Par- 
ticles of  it  be  made  to  ftick  clofer  to  each  other,  that 
every  heterogeneous  Matter,  tying  hidden  in  its  Inter- 
faces, may  be  expelled.  This  may  be  conveniently  done 
on  a  Hearth  like  that  of  a  Smith's  Forge,  having  a  Bed 

f  Of  Windfor-Loam. 
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made  with  coal-Daft  :  Put  into  this  Bed  the  Coals 
and  the  Iron  to  be  melted,  heaped  up  in  good  Quan- 
tity in  Strata^  then  with  the  Bellows  blow  the  Fire 
pretty  ftrongiy,  that  the  Iron  may  be  brought  to  a 
Fufion  :  And  if  it  does  not  melt  foon  of  itfelf,  and 
emit  Abundance  of  Scoria's,  it  is  neceflary  to  help 
on  the  Fufion  with  fufible  Scoria's,  or  with  Sand. 
Let  the  Fire  not  be  much  greater  than  is  necefiary 
to  make  all  thefe  Matters  melt  as  equally  as  pof&bie : 
Let  the  melted  Mafs  be  agitated  here  and  there,  that 
all  the  Parts  of  it  may  feel  the  Aftion  of  the  Fire  and 
Air  equally:  And  let  the  increafing Scoria's  betaken 
out  at  one  or  two  Times,  In  the  mean  Time,  a 
great  many  Sparkles,  like  Rain,  will  be  thrown  out 
from  the  Iron,  which  diminifti  the  more,  as  the  Iron 
comes  nearer  to  the  defired  Degree  of  Purity,  but 
they  oever  ceafe  intirely.  Then  let  the  burning 
Coals  be  removed,  and  the  Scoria's  be  conveyed  out 
of  the  Fire,  through  a  Channel  made  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  *,  but,  when  the  Iron  grows  folid,  let  it  be  taken 
red-hot  out  of  the  Fire,  and  tried  by  ftriking  it  with 
a  Hammer  :  If  it  proves  crude  (till,  let  the  Melting 
be  repeated  :  And  when  at  laft  fufficiently  purified, 
let  it  be  hammered,  and  extended  feveral  Ways,  by 
making  it  red-hot  many  Times  over  :  This  done  it 
will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

The  remaining  volatile  Materials  which  make  Iron 
brittle,  and  keep  it  in  a  mineral  State,  are  diffipatcd 
in  this  Operation  by  the  Fire  and  Air  \  the  terref- 
trial,  unmetallick,  vitrified  Parts,  are  rejected  under 
the  Form  of  Scoria's,  while  the  Iron  is  in  a  perfeft 
State  of  Fufion  :  Nor  can  this,  however,  be  done 
with  fufficient  Exaftnefs  by  a  (ingle  Fufion  :  Nay, 
Iron  does  not  even  acquire  its  defired  Degree  of 
Malleability  by  a  fecond  Fufion  alone,  but  when  cold, 
and  ftrongly  hammered,  it  flies  afunder,  or  at  leaft 
cracks »  for  which  Reafon  it  muft  be  hammered  feveral 

Times, 
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Times,  by  making  it  very  red-hot. over  and  over 
again  ;  that  the  remaining  terreftrial,  fcorified  Farts, 
may  be  expelled  out  of  its  Interlaces,  and  the  metal- 
lick  Particles  be  united  together.  This  is  called  in 
German  ©UCC^fctjlDCtffen :  And  when  the  Opera- 
tion is  well  performed,  it  communicates  *to  Iron, 
whether  red-hot  or  cold,  its  due  Malleability.  It  is 
obfervable  here,,  that  any  Iron,  though,  eyer  fo  pure, 
is  perfeftly  malleable,  when  melted  in  a  reducing 
Fire  ;  but  yields  with  Difficulty  to  the  Hammer  im- 
mediately after  the  Fufion.  It  likewife  becomes  ri- 
gid, if  fuddenly  cooled,  efpecially  if  it  is  immerfed 
in  Water:  However,  ,this  Rigidity  happens  only  in 
cold  Weather,  and  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  melted 
crude  Iron,  and  may  be  perfefllv  reduced  to  its  firit 
State,  if  after  having  been  red-hot  for  a  few  Hours 
in  a  pure  gentle  Fire,  it  cools  of  itfelf  very  flowly. 
Nay,  other  hard  Metals,  fuch  as '  Copper,  Brafs, 
Silver,  and  Gold,  harden  after  the  Fufion,  or  aftdfr 
having  been  beaten  over  and  over  with  the  Ham- 
mer, but  never  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  Iron,  and  their 
Flexiblenefs  is  reftored  by  the  fame  Artifice,  that  is, 
by  being  made  red-hot,  and  cooled  by  very  flofw 
Degrees  -f  fo  that  they  afterwards  grow  almoft  as 
pliant  as  Lead.  But  you  muft  take  Care  that  there 
is  no  fmoaking  Flame  proceeding  chiefly  from  the 
cruder  Charcoals,  otherwife  the  Softening  does  not 
fucceed.  This  may  be  obferved  chiefly  in  Gold, 
which,  though  very  pliant  and  tenacious,  yet  be- 
comes more  rigid  than  Copper,  when  an  extinguifhed 
Charcoal,  (till  fmoaking,  and  half  burnt,  falls  into 
jr,  while  it  is  perfe&ly  red-hot,  pr  melted  in  a  Cru- 
cible. 

A?  for  the  reft,  you  muft  obferve  here,  that  there 
is  no  Metal,  that  fuffers  fp  great  a  Diminution  of  its 
Subftahce  in  the  Exco<5Uon,  or  only  in  a  fimple  Fu- 
fion, as  Iron  does :  Nay,  if  only  made  very  bright 
red-hot,  it  burns  away  moft  fpsedilv,  or  wears  out 
into  fcorified  Scales,     But  this  Comouftion  happens 

Z  4  quicker 
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quicker  in  "hftalleable  pifrificcMrort, ,  than  in-  Iron  to 

which  SiflpH#hasbfeMi*W«lP'^     fo  ,-? 

.   /   •>.:?  -;■•■:  i    i  •;'  *    'Jap  sV,-l4  ,r:  -nt_ 

ST  E  E  E  is  made  of  I^rt  ih'iW^iffe»8rtt5MBiirert; 
viz?  by  (^mentation  Y^/:l:^459ijf'ir63r  f* 
fion.  TKe  Cementation  is  fterj&metrin  ch&foUow^ 
ing Manner;  "'      :  r-M  rf-W  -,  .... 

^f  p  ?  ^ r  A^r  u s: 7  -^ ■:■  •- . 
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i.  Chufe  fome  Barr*  of  pure  Iron,  no^ower*  thick* 
and  quite  free  from  heterogeneous  Mattery  the  Flexn 
blenefs  of  it*  both  when  hot  and  when  cald^  fe  a  very 
good  Sign  thereof.  Prepare  a  Cement  compofed  of 
fuch  Ingredients  as  emit  an  abundant  Phi ogifton; 
when  agitated  by  the  Fire,  provided  the  laid  Phk> 
gifton  be  Altogether  free  from  the  fulphoreous  mini- 
%  ral  Acid :  Such  as  are  all  extinguifhed  Coals,  and  in 
jhort  all  Parts  of  Animals  and  Vegetables i  among 
which,  thofe,  however,*  are  much  fo,  which  contain  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Oil  in  them,  and  which  being  freed 
of  an  excelfrve  Phlegm,  have  been  burnt  before  into 
a  femi-carbonaceous  Mafs.  Avoid  wh&tevef  afcforbt 
oily  Vapotis  with  great  Force,  or  evert* fpreads"  the 
Acid  of  Sulphur,  or  the  mineral  Sulphur  itfelf.  It 
is  better  to  add  a  few  Composition*,  in  -0'rtier  to 
clear  the  Matter.' 

• 

Take  Charcoal-dud  'moderately  pulverifed  i  P.  of 
Wood-aflies  *  FV   Mix  tftctiT  together.  :%'.x 

Take  Charcoal-duft  l  P^  Bone*,  Horns,  Leather, 
Hairs  of  Animals  (it  is  all  fctife  If^otf'tfft 'brft^ope; 
or  feveral*  of  even  all  of  *thetfl  *  mi*t;j»gerher  ;  for 
one  of  them  alone  is  &$' tutfitient  a^che  NfWore  of 
rthem  all)  burnt  with  a gentl^Fire  til! tiiejhfffe  black 
in  a  clofe  Veflel,  then  pulvfcrift  them  I  Pf.  Wood* 
afhes  £  Pe,    Mix  them  together. 

As 
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As  for  the  reft,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  Parts 
of  Animals,  on  Account  of  the  Abundance  of  Oil 
jhey  contain,  are  of  a  quicker  Eflfeft  than  the  Reft. 

2.  Prepare  an  Eartben-veflel,  the  beft  Figure  of 
which  is  the  Cylindrical,  two  or  three  Inches  higher 
than  the  Iron-barrs  N°.  i.)  are  long :  Put  into  the  Bot- 
tom of  it  your  Cement  prepared  in  the  aforefaid  9 
Manner*  fo  that  being  gendy  prcfied  down,  it  may 
cover  the  Bottom  of  the  Vefiel  to  the  Height  of  one 
Inch  and  a  half.  Place  the  Iron- bars  perpendicu- 
larly, in  fuch  Manner,  that  they  may  be  about  one 
Inch  diftant  from  the  Sides  of  the  Vefltl,  and  from 
each  other :  Fill  the  empty  Interftices  with  the  fame 
Cement ;  and  cover  alfo  the  Bars  with  it,  that  the 
Veflcl  may  beouite  full-,  next  cover  it  with  *  Tile, 
and  ftop  the  Joints  with  thin  Lute. 

3.  When  thus  prq>ared  (N\  2.)  put  this  Vefiel 
in  a  Furnace,  where  you  may  for  feveral  Hours  main- 
tain an  equal  Fire,  as  either  in  the  Bottom  of  th<^ 
Tower,  or  in  the  firft  Chamber  of  the  Arhanor 
(Part  I.  §  243.)  Make  a  Fire  fo  ftrong,  as  that  the 
Veflfel  may  be  moderately  red-hot  for  fix  or  ten 
Hours  together :  When  this  Time  is  over,  take  it 
out  of  the  Fire,  and  dip  the  red  Iron-barrs  into  cold 
Water.  They  will  then  be  brittle,  and  turned  to 
Steel,  there  will  appear  no  Scoria  at  the. Out-fide,  nor 
will  the  Weight  be  diminifhed,  if  you  havebut  rightly 
made  your  Procefs  according  to  the  Regimen  of  the 
Fire. 

4.  The  Signs  of  the  Iron's  being  changed  into  Steel 
arc,  if  being  red-hot,  and  extinguished  in  cold  Wa- 
ter, it  becomes  very  hard,  not  yielding  to  the  Ham- 
mer, brittle  when  more  ftrongly  hammered,  and  re- 
filling the  hardeft  File:  By  which  Quality  it  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  Iron  rendered  malleable,  which  in- 
deed grows  rigid  when  extinguifhed  in  Water,  but 
yet  retains  a  confirferabfe  Degree  of  Du&ility  in  the 
Cold,  and  may  be  extended  in  all  Dimgnfions  with 
the  Hammer.  However,  Steel  that  is  cooled  fofdy, 
and  by  flow  Degrees,  may  be  filed  and  extended  with 

the 
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the  Hammer  any  <Way*-fome  more,  fame  left^By 
which  Quality,  it  may  he  diftinguifhed  from  crude 
melted  Iron;  For  this  k  often  brittle,  Jjoth  when  cold 
and  whed  Hqu  tbtWgh  ithaa  not  been  extinguiftied  in 
Wattr.v  But,  there  w*i ya#  many  Degrees  in  the 
hardeoingcof  Stoel :  ffar,  ,if  jt  has  been  made  too  red- 
hot,  and  is  fuddenJy  extinguifl^  io  cold  Water  in 
Motion,  it  hardens  more  than  if  it  had  been  but 
faintly  red,  and  cooled  in  warm  Water,  This  Hard- 
ening is  caufed  by  all  fuch  Bodies  as  fuddenly  abforb 
the  Heat,  and  at  the  fame  Time .  do  not  eafily  pe- 
netrate the  Steel,  but  change  its  Nature.  Steel  is 
moreover  of  a  darker  Colour,  and  the  Surface  of  it, 
when  broken,  appears  to  confift  of  fmaller  granulated, 
and  evea  firmed  Particles,  thai)  the  Iron  which  it  is 
made  of:  The  Germans  call  it  *  J&tat'&rjntg,  filar* 
&ptt(Rg«  •  But,  this  appears  more  diitin&ly,  when 
Steel  is  welded  to  the  fame  Kind  of  Iron,  which  k 
was  made  of,  and  when  the  Mafs  made  red-hot  is 
well  incorporated  together,  by  hammering :  If  then 
you  harden  it  again  byextinguiihing  it  in  cold  Water, 
and  polifh  it,  the  Veins  of  Iron  may  be  very  well 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  Steel :  For,  the  Iron-ones 
arc  more  whitilh,  and  almoft  of  a  Silver-colour,  but 
the  Steel -ones  of  a  darker  Dye,  and  almpft  of  the  Co- 
lour, of  Water.  For  which  Reafon  Dr.  Stabl  is  of  Opi- 
nion, that  the  Steel  of  Damafcus,  which  has  the  fame 
Colour  on  the  Out-fide,  is  made  in  the  fyme  Manner. 
put,  if  fuch  Steel  mixt  with  Iron  is  broken,  you  may 
like  wife  obferve  the  Difference  of  the  I*argeaefs  and 
Colour  of  its  Particles, 

The  life  and  Reajbns  of  the  Procefs^ 

i.  All  you  do  in  this  Operation  is^  to  apply  oily 
Vapours  to  pure  Iron,. -the  rigid  Body  of  which  being 
mollifyed  by  the  Heat,  and  made  quite  red  hot,  is  pe- 
netrated by  the  faid  Vapours*  whiclv .  thsa  ftriftly 

•  Fine  grained*  fine  fibrc4e 

jwiw 
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unite  to  it:  Which  is  thought  .to  be  fo,  becaufe  the 
Iroh  thus  chahged,  a6t  ofrty  f>rcferves  its*  fi*ft  Weight 
(whereas  when  made  red  hot,  it  other  wife  ilofes  al- 
ways a  great  Qgflfitity-  of  its  Sybftancff,  which  goes 
away  in  Form  of  Ibaly  Soorfctfs)  but  ovea  protes  to 
have  incfeafed  it  a  fmall  Matter,  untefs  wo  great  and 
long-lafting  a  Fire  his  burnt  the  Surface  of  ic*  which 
the  Scales  going  off  from  it  do  fhew.  Fdr  this  Rea- 
fon,  the  effential  Difference  between  pure  Iron  and 
Steel,  confifts  in  the  greater  Proportion  of  Phlogifton 
more  intimately  joined  to  on*  than  to  the-  other. 
Thence  the  Reafon  is  iikewife  clear*  why  a  too  thick 
Piece  of  Iron  being  put  into  fuch  a  Cement,  or  the 
Iron»barrs  not  being  left  long  enough  m  the  Fire 
with  the  Cement,  they  are  only  furrounded  with  a 
fteely  Cruft,  white  the  inward  Subftance  remains 
Iron. 

2.  That  every  oily  Subftance  free  from  the  Acid  of 
Sulphur,  is  fit  for  changing  Iron  into  Steel,  is  plain 
from  the  feveral  Experiments  of  Workmen,  fome  of 
which  ufe  for  their  Cemertts  a  Multitude  of  different 
Particles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  Kingdoms, 
and  yet  ail  of  them  produce  the  very  fame  Kind  of 
Steel,  provided  the  other  Ingredients  are  alike :  But 
if  you  employ  for  your  Cement  any  Body  exhaling 
Acid  of  Sulphur,  or  even  Sulphur  itfelf  in  a  ftrong 
Fire,  you  not  only  will  have  no  Steel,  but  inftead  of 
it  the  Subftance  of  the  Iron  changes,  and  goes  away 
into  a  Scoria.  For  this  Reafon  Sea-coals  *  are  not 
fit  to  render  Iron  malleable,  nor  to  turn  it  into  Steel : 
Nay,  Iron  and  Steel  are  more  eafiiy  burnt  .and  de« 
ftroyed  by  them,   than  they  are  by  an   open  Fire 

■  . 

*  Our  Sea-coals  or  Newcefllt  Coals,  or  in  general  all  the  fomi 
Coals  which  <*ke  is  burning  and  run  into  Cinder*,  abound  with 
Sulphur,  and  therefore  arc  improper  to  be  ufed  about  Iron,  always 
x  making;  it  brittle ;  but  Fit  coals,  Kennel-coals,  and  Scotch-coals, 
which  born  to  a  White-fcfh  like  Wo6d,  and  abound  more  in  a  Bitu- 
men, may  be  ufed  in  th*  firft  fluxing  of  the  Iron  from  the  Ore,  and 
if  the  Iron  prove  not  fo  malleable  as  is  required,  this  Property  may 
be  given  to  it  by  melting  the  Metal  a  fecond  Time  with  Wood. 

Of 
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of  \5fopd-coal,  unkft.y^^^a.j^uliar  Remedy 

-,  ,3.  JJjerefprcMttwr  tpft  $#cl  jipfde  red  J\ot  a  long 
time,  ^freqperi^,  j^Q^te'm  *g  o^p  Fire,  the 
f^lpgitock.^artbciog  ^gip^^turipi^^n  again, 
prpvi<fod$he  Ftff  is  j^an^gpc^  40  #sj>hat,it  may  not 
quickly  turn  the  whole  Maft  into  Scgr^a's* 

3  *  ».;  -  f  u1   •  '  •   '  *  *>      :  /«*.1l     >i.. 

1  r     PROCESS    i/Vn.   ^ 

Jfo  Prpduftm  of  Steel  &ut  efi  exude  ,unmull&tbk  Irony  or 


WE  (hall  here  in  a  de&nand  general  Manner  give 
the  Method  for  iiaafeifig  §oeel  by  Fufion.  Chufe 
for  Infancy,  Irpn-Oret  or  -the  Irtn  itfelf  ftill  crude 
of  the  firft  Fufion ,  whicl)  we  know  can  be  rendered 
tough  and  firm  by  being  mdted,  marred  hot,  and 
hasypered.  For,  according  as  Iron,  otits  Ore  is 
different  in  its  Kind,  fo  you  may  make  with  *t  diffe- 
rent Sorts  of  Steel,  and  wich  greater  or  lets  Eafe,  or 
Difficulty.  Put  at  one  er  fcveral  Ticncsvkuo  a  Bed 
made  with  Charcoal  Duft  in  a  Smith's  Forge,  fuch 
Quantity. of  this  Metal  divided  into  fmall  Parcels, 
as  that  the  Metal  remaining  after  the  Melting  of  it 
is  compteptly  performed*  may  not  be  more  than  two 
or  three  common  Centners  %  not  only  that  the  Melt- 
ing may,  be  fooner  finifl>ed>  but  alio  becaufe  a  fmall 
Mafs  may  be  better  and  more  equally  penetrated 
with  the  Vapours  of  the  PhJogifton :  Nay*  they  alfo 
add,  as  a  defenfive  Mepftruum,  forae  of  the 
vitrefcent  fofiblq  Scoria's,  /either  of  Sand*  or^of  fmall 
Stones  of  the  fame  Nature :  Then  put  upon  them 
Abundance  of  Charcoal,  light  them,  aod.admit.only 
a  gentle  Blaftof  the  Bellows  *  that  the  Storiafs.and 
the  Metal  may  t»th  rack  vfrywcU :  Xakdput  now 
and  then  Part  of  the  Scpria's,  and  often  (birr  the 
melted  Mafs  with  a  Stick  ;  that  all  the  Parts  of  it 
may  as  much  as  poffible  feel  the  fame  Degree  of 
Fire.  Having  at  laft  removed  the  Fire  and  the  Sco- 
ria's, 
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ria's,  and  the Mafs bciriggrowii T6Hd,^tit it tip6h  aft 
Anvil,  and  with  a  Hammer  divide  it  into  two  Parted 
which  muft  Berextfcndfc*  ftjte  &**#  Wrtt'ty  bfing 
made  red  hot;  ihd  Bkrfrin&tfl  dWeftPTtyffe'oWT 
Then  extingtti'fh  tfjcrrf^  *W8  Water,  4 hw^y  they 
are  rendered  fo  v«^  Ifttffcf;  ^that  thtey  *1!1  ty  afiifr- 
der  when  (truck  tfJth  gitat  Fbrce,  ahd  will  not  be 
filable ;  which  (hews  that  the  Operation  has  been  well 
made.  But,  if  fou  haVe  'a'MihdTfct  <h£  fir  ft  Time  to 
change  Iron- Ore  or  crude  Iron  into  Steel,  nothing  but 
a  Repetition  oPTriahf  willinfbrm  you,  how  long  and 
at  how  many  Times -the  Matter  in  Hand  muft  be 
melted,  made  red  hot,  and  hammered.  For,  therfc 
areOre9,  tfbkrh, by  a"  lifff  Fufion,  produce  M^flte 
which  are  intermediate  between  malleable  Iron  afid 
Steel ;  or  referable  Sted  that  is  but  *  half-worked : 
Whence  fucfcSteil-Orei  are  commbnly  called  by 4  the 
Germans  *  &ti$i^feirt.  '  Other  Ores;  oh  the  con* 
trary,  mud  often  go  through  a  Number  of  long- 
lifting  Fufion s  and  Hammerings*  and  fbmetfmes  lofe 
half  the  Weight  of  the  crude  Iron  in  the  firft  Fufiori, 
and  yet  never  yield  a  right  Kind  of  Steel.  But;  it  is 
eafy  to  gtieis  at  die  Reafon,  why  this  Prodefir  is  very 
much  forwarded,  when  you  now  and  tficn  add  td 
your  burning  Coals,  a  #at,  oily,  and  fixe  FeweF, 
taken  otit  <tf  th&  aftfotil  of  the  vegetable  Kftgriom  : 
For,  the  Metal  muft  be  penetrated  by  die  Phogifton, 
and  rectfare  it  both  in  g^eat  Plenty  to#  very'  ihtiv 
matelyj  While*  at  the  fame  Time,  the  terrcftrial 
and  fulpftureous  Particles  whfch  rfender  the  Iron  crude 
.  and  brit£fc>  are  diffipated:  For,  the  aforementioned 
Fewel  prodikei  Nothing  of  theft  Mktttrf,  bat  only 
conftantly  fuftflieiJ'a  Phlogtfton  deftiftite  ^of  Acid  of 
Sulphur.'  Take  Cfcre*  on  the  <k>n  trary ,  not  to  torture 
your  Metal  With  too  vioterwv  tod  long,  kn&  too  dry 
a  Fire,  *tt**4th  MtX&ffivt  Maftt>f  Wind:  Other- 
wife,  y&*  Would  in  vain  expect  the  defined  Chajige. 


?  Steel  Stona. 
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By  this  Mcaus,  you  will  ipftpare  ft  good  Quantity 
of  cormtioft  Steel,  fit  fdr^fete :  If  aityf  Reader  is  de- 
firous  to  have  any  mtitti  partfcolar  Apparatuses,  iuefa 
as  are  pnufliTed  irv  fofaaii  tffeefc^  <hfe  will'  And  many 
of  them,  tiioughn^W^dfl^it^ty^iffercnf  among 
themftives,  inSwedenltorgftTtzttXtKifllron  -|\ 


■».t    •  ,,    .  >    ;  .  * . 
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■J/k:  Separation  of  Mercury  out  of  a  uq-fulpfyurcout  0re3 

by  Dif illation. 

' ,  apparatus. 

i.npAKE  a  Lump  of  the  pulverized  ©te,  *me 
A  'Cdmmon  Pounds  which  mriftftafidfor  ortfe 
Centner  $  put  it  into  a  Glafs  Retort  per  fed:  ]y  clean, 
well  loricated,  or  coated  up,  to  hfclf  the  Length  of  ift 
Neck  fe  Thi»  muft  be  Wry  long,  and  turned  back- 
wards  With  fuch  Declivity,  that  a  Gkfs-Recipient 
may  be  perpendicularly  applied  to  it.  But,  you  muft 
chufe  a'  Retort  frnali  enough,  that  the  BeHy  of  k 
may  be 'filled  hardly  two  Thirds  by  the  ©h^  This 
Retort  tmtft  be  placed  fh,  as  that  nothing  of  tfteFKiid 
adherent  to  the  Neck  of  it  may  fall  into  the  Civiry  of 
the  Belly,  but  that  the  Whole  may  run  forward  irffe 
the  Recipient :  Therefore,  unldfs  the  Pavement  ofthe 
Hearth  fe  already  high,  make  one  i*  Umpore  with 
Bricks,  or  wit! h  art  Iron- plate,  p&t  upta  a  Trevdt  or 
fome  other  high  Support :  It  is  enough  if  the  Area 
of  it  is  one  Foot  fquare.  In  the  Middle  of  the 
Hearth,  put  a  froall  Heap  of  Sandr  tofet  the  Retort 
upon,  left  it  fhould  vacillate.  Bat,  the  Neck  muft 
be  fupported,  at  the  Place  where  it  is  neareft  to  the 
Belly,  with  a  fquare  Stone  of  a  proper  Height,  placed 

+  In  the  Work  cited,  p.  J  29. 
and  in  that  moft  curious  antf  elaborate  Work  of  Mr.  Rtaumnr,  end* 
tied,  VJh't  it  cwvtrtir  It  fer  forge  in  Jcicr.  4J0. 
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at  the  Extremity  of  the  Hearth,  which  will  at  tho 
fame  Time  hinder  the  Heat  from  afiefting  the  Glafs* 
recipient.  Finally  have  a  ft&ail  Recipient,  full  of 
cold  Water  -,  •  let  it  be  perpendicularly  fituated*  and 
receive  the  .Neck  of  the  Retort  in  fuch  Manner*  that 
the  Extremity  of  it  be  hardly  one  half -inch  itnmerfed 
into  the  Water  ;  as  for  the  reft,  it  is  not  necefiary 
to  flop  the  Joints. 

2.  Let  the  Retort  be  furrounded  with  hot  burning 
Coals,  placed  at  fome  Diftance,  in  Form  of  a  Circle 
left  the  Veflel  fboold  burfHyjr  too  fudden  a  Heat. 
Then  by  Degrees  bring  the  burning  Coals  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  at  kit  furround  the  whole  Retort  with 
them  and  with  frefh  Charcoal :  that  it  may  grow 
llightly  red  hot.  This  Fire  having  .been  continued 
•for  an  Hour,  let  the  Retort  cool  of  itfdf.  Then 
ftrike  the  Neck  of  it  gently,  that  the  large  Drops 
which  are  always  adherent  to  it,  may  fall  into  the  Re- 
cipient:  When  the  Recipient  is  taken  away,  wipe  off 
'with  a  Pencil  the  remaining  ftnaller  Drops,  ind  col- 
led them  in  a  k>w  open  Veffel  fet  under,  leaving 
mean- while  the  Retort  in  its  firft  Situation*  Add 
this  Portion  of  Mercury  to  tht  other  already  colleded 
in  the  Recipient.  Let  the  Water  be  well  fluken  firft, 
^nd  decanted,  and  the  Mercury  be  poured  into  a 
Filtrum,  made  of  a  two-fold  filtrating  Paper ;  that  the 
fuperfluous  Moifture  may  be  abforbed  ;   and  then 

'  weigh  it  in  a  Glafs- Veflel 

3.  If  you  have  at  Hand  a  Furnace  having  a  Sand- 
bath,  this  Procefs  will  be  much  more  eafily  per- 
formed; but  the  Pot  which  contains  the  Sand  muft 
be  middling  red-hot,  and  the  Retort  be  able  to  touch 
the  Bottom  of  it  immediately,  nor  is  it  then  necefiary 
that  the  Retort  be  loricated. 

•  -Another  Method,  ly  Defent. 

•■  •  - 

When  the  Apparatus  for  the  lateral  Diftillation 
'  (N°.  2.)  is  wanting,  you  may  eafily  procure  an  Appa- 
ratus by  Defcent.    Fix.  Chufe  two  Earthen  Pots,  or 

melting 
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melting  Vef&ls,  the  Orifices  of  which  mult  bt  of 
equal  Diameter.  Then  adapt  an  Iron-plate  to  the 
Orifice  of  one  of  the  two  Pots  in  fuch  Manner,  that 
it  may  indeed  reft  upon  the  Brink  of  it,  but  not  jut 
out  too  much  ail  round :  Let  this  Veflcl  have  leve* 
ral  Holes  bored  here  and  there  in  it.  Put  it  on  the 
Pavement  of  the  Hearth  \  rpour  into  it  pure  Water 
about  two  Inches  high  \  then  (hut  it  with  the  Iron- 
plate.  Put  upon  this  Plate  a  fmall  Veflcl  of  a  lcfler 
Capacity,  and  full  of  a  Matrix  that  contains  Mer- 
cury :  Next,  clofe  thefe  Veflels  with  the  fccond  Pot 
inverted :  Stop  the  Joint  moft  ftriftly  with  Lute, 
which  moft  be  applied  pretty  thick  all  round.  Bury 
the.  inferior  Pot  in  Allies  and  Stones*  placed  thick  and 
clofe  round  it,  and  heaped  up  to  the  very  Joint: 
Put  upon  thefe  Things  a  moderate  Fire,  and  conti- 
nue it  for  about  half  an  Hour,  •  to  that  the  upper  Pot 
may  grow  (lightly  red  hot.  The  Mercury  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  Matiix  will  diflblve  into  Vapours, 
which  being  ftopt  above,  will  come  down  when  again 
condenfated :  They  are  preferved  under  the  Water 
from  the  too  great  Heat :  For,  this  does  not  admit  that 
Degree  of  Heat  whereby  the  Mercury  may  continue 
in  the  Form  of  Vapours,  or  be  refoived  into  Vapours 
when  once  condenfated  ;  unlefs  there  is  fomc  Air  per- 
fectly imprisoned  in  the  Veflcl,  and  fo  inclofed  as 
not  to  be  able  xo  perfpire:  When  the  Vcflcls  are 
grown  cold,  open  them,  and  fluke  well  the  Water 
contained  in  the  inferior  Pot,  that  all  the  fmall  Drops 
of  Mercury  difperfed  here  and  there,  and  adhering 
to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflcl,  may  gather  into  one  Mafc 

The  Ufe  and  Reafins  ef  the  Proctfs. 

m 

i.  Mercury  intirely  volatilifed  is  obtained  pure  by 

*•  Diftillation  in  a  moderate  Fire,  without  any  Deftruc- 

tion,  and  even  without  any  Charge,    unlefs  the  di- 

gefting  Fire  is  continued  too  long;    provided  the 

Diftillation  is  performed   with  Discretion,    and  no 
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other  Mineral,  especially  Sulphur,  be  in  the  Cafe  • 
For  the .  Jitter  pfey  Be  jpixt,  with  Mercury  by  a  bare 
Trituration*  or  even  ^y"Heat,  and.Witjx.it  makes^a 
black  . Powder  called  Xhf  ^Eibiops  Mineral,  which 
being^agitatedj^y  a  Ifrpng-'Fire  in  a  high,  nar- 
row,  clofe,  glafe  or  earthen  .  Yeflel,  is  fublimated, 
and  produces  that  Rind  of  Cinnabar,  which  is  called 
faftitiws.  Cinnabar ;  becdufe  it  is  quite  like  that  native 
Ore  of  Mercury  which  goes^by  this  Name  {Part  L 
§  402.)  ,  A$  (pr  the  reft*  ym  rouft  ufe  in  this  Dif- 
tillatico^  *  the  &<ne  Preeam*oiis  \  as  hi.  Prod,  XVIII, 
where  a.  Pzoce6  almoft  Ji^e  this  is  defcribed:  Nay 
this  may  jeven  be  performed  with  the  &raa  Apparatus 
if  you  navejt  at  rjand,  ... 

2.  We  reject  here  the  Diftillatioji  by  Afcent ;.  be- 
c^ufe  Mercury  can  hardly^  be  forced  up  Xo  high, 
without  fome  Danger  of  the  VefTePs  being  cracked : 
Befides,  it  is  in  this  Cafe  clif&cultly  coUe&ed,  and 
Part  of  it  eafily  fteals  away,  on ,  Account  of  the  too 
great  Joints. ,  It  fucceeds  indeed  better  by  pefcent : 
Neverthelefs,  eyen  then  fome.  Part  of  the  Mercury 
either  hides  itfelf  in  the  rough  Surface  of  thefe  Vcffels, 
or  penetrates  through  the  Veflel  itfelf:  becaufe  the 
latter  contracts  .Chinks  pretty  often,  on  Account  of  the 
moift  aqueous  Vapours  that  make  damp  the  upper Vef- 
ffL  Therefore,  an  Iron- Veflel,  if  you  have  any,  is  pre- 
ferable: For  then,  when  the  Joint?  are  well  ftopt, 
yqu  obtain  the  farpe  Quantity  of  Mercury,  as  it  it 
was  expelled  laterally. 

3*  In  every  Procefs  to  be  made  by  Fire  with' Mer- 
cury* the  mercurial  Vapour  is  to  be  avoided  by  all 
Means :  For  breathing  too  much  of  it  caufes  a  Sali- 
vation ;  and  breathing  little  and  frequently  of  it  caufes 
Tremblings,  Afthma's,  Palfies,  and  finally  Con- 
fumptions :  Nay,  it  is  alfo  hurtful  to  fome,  if  but  ma- 
naged with  naked  and  chiefly  fweating  Hands, 
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PROCESS     LIX. 

The  reviving  of  Mercury  out  of  the  fulphureous  Cinna- 
bar-Ore (Part  I.  §402.). 

APPARATUS. 

BEAT  your  Ore  extremely  fine,  and  mix  it  exact- 
ly with  an  equal  Portion  of  IronFilings,  not  rufty  : 
And  life  the  fame  Apparatus  as  in  the  foregoing  Pro- 
cefs,  or  in  Proc.  XVIII,  but  urge  it  with  the  ftrongeft 
Fire  that  can  pofiibly  be  made  j  the  Mercury  will 
thus  be  revived. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  When  you  have  a  Mind  to  feparate  both  thefe 
volatile  Minerals,  you  muft  fix  one  of  them  :  "Which 
is 'done  by  any  fixt  Body 'abforbing  Sulphur:  Such 
ks  Lime,  fixt  Alcaline  Salt  of  what  Kind  foever,  Re- 
gulus  of  Antimony,  and  chiefly  Iron :  For,  thefe 
'molt  adhere  to  the  Sulphur  alone,  and  no  way  to 
the  Mercury.  Thus  will  yo\i  revive  any  Mercury 
charged  with  Sulphur,  and  even  diflfolved  by  Acids. 
It  is  obfervable  in  this  Reviving  of' fulphuraced 'Mer- 
cury by  Iron- filings,  that  there  does  not  come  forth 
the  Odour  of  Mineral  Sulphur,  but  an  unpleafant, 
and  mod  Angular  Smell,  which  being  condenfated  into 
hn  unctuous  rancid  Matter,  darkens  the  Sides  of  the 
Veffels,  and  makes  the  Water  turbid,  into  which  the 
revived  Mercury  is  received.  But  this  Reviving* 
when  accurately  performed,  (hews  that  in  the  beft 
Cinnabar,  Mercury  is  above  feven  Times  the  Quantity 
of  the  Sulphur. 

2.  Cinnabar  may  be  feparated  from  Stones  by  Sub- 
limation, thus:  Beat  it  to  a  fine  Powder,  and  put  it 
into  a  fmall,  narrow,  glafs,  or  earthen  Cucurbite, 
the  Belly  of  which,  it  muft  not  fill  more  than  one 

third 
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third  Part.  Stop  the  Orifice  at  Top;  this  muft  be 
very  narrow,  to  hinder  the  free  Action  of  the  Air: 
Put  this  fmall  Cucurbite  in  gm  /earthen-Pot  above 
two  Inches  wide  in  Diameter,  and  gather  Sand  around 
this  Pot,  about  as  high  as  the  pulverized  Ore  rifes 
,in  the  Cucurbite :  Then  put  upon  it  burning  Coals  in 
fuch  Manner  that  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot  nviy  be 
middling  red  hot :  Thus  will  your  Cinnabar  afcend, 
and  form  a  fol  id -ponderous  Ring,  Avhich  muft  begot 
out  by  breaking  the  Veflel.  Obferve,  that  if  you 
•have  pure  Cinnabar,  whether  Factitious  or  NafivQ, 
you. muft  feparate  from  it  the  fuperfluous  JJulpfrur 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  mixt  with  the  Mercury : 
This  may  be  done  very  .well,  by  putting  your  pulve- 
rized fulphurated  Mercury  into  a  Cucurbite,  and  by 
expofiog  it  to  a  Fire  not  much  greater,  than  that  which 
is  requifite  to  fublime  common  Sulphur:  Thus  .wijl 
your  fuperfluous  Sulphur  afcend  witha  little  Mercury, 
and  form  a  black*  Cruft  all  over  the  Cavity  of  the 
Veflel.  For  Sulphur  and  Mercury  are  much  more  vo- 
latile when  feparate,  than  the  Cinnabar,  made  of  both. 
This  Sublimation  muft  alio  be  performed  fuddenjy 
with  a  ftrong  Fire ;  nor  are  you  to  fear  any  Danger 
from  it,  provided  you  take  Care  that  the  upper-Part 
of  the  Veflel  be  not  expofed  to  an  exceflive;Heat,; 
efpecially  if  you  make  Uie  of  a  fmall  Matras  :  For, 
by  that  Means  the  narrow  Orifice  of  it  may  be,ftqp^ 
and-  the  Veffel  break  afunder  with  great  Violence. 
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OF    ANTIMONY. 

PROCESS     LX. 

The  running  down  of  Antimony  out  of  its  Ore. 

APPARATUS. 

* 

i#  jr*i  HUSE  a  melting  Crucible,  or  an  Earthen- 
\^j  pot  not  glazed,  that  may  contain  iomc  com- 
mon Pounds  of  the  Ore  of  Antimony,  broken  into 
fmall  Brts,  of  the  Size  of  a  Hafle-Nut :  Bore  at  the 
Bottom  of  it  a  few  fmall  Holes,  two  Lines  in  Dia- 
meter: This  may  be  eafily  done  with  a  common 
Wiitfble,  or,  if  this  cannot  do  on  Account  of  the 
'Hardnefs  of  the  Pot,  with  a  fmall  Wedge,  which 
'muft  be  moved  Circularly  with  the  left  Hand,  and 
mean  While  ihceffantly  (truck  with  a  Hammer. in  the 
Tight,  Let  the  Bottom  of  this  Veflel  be  received  by 
the  Orifice  of  a  fmaller  one,  upon  which  it  muft  be 
jput,  and  when  the  Ore  is  put  into  it,  let  it  be  co- 
vered with  a  THe  •,  and  all  the  Joints  be  ftopt  clofe 
•with  Lute. 

%  2.  Put  thefe  Veflels  upon  the  Pavement  of  the 
Hearth,  and  put  Stones  all  round  them,  at  the  Di« 
ftance  of  fix  Inches:  Fill  this  intermediate  Space  with 
Afhes,  fo  high  as  that  the  inferior  Pot  be  covered  to 
the  upper-Brim.  Then  put  frefh  and  burning  Coals 
upon  it,  and  with  a  Pair  of  Hand-bellows  excite  the 
Fire,  till  the  upper- Veflel  grows  red-hot:  Take  off 
the  Fire  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  after,  and  when  the 
Veflels  are  grown  cold,  open  them.  You  will  find 
that  the  melted  Antimony  has  run  through  the  Holes 
made  at  the  Bottom  of  the  upper- Veflel,  and  makes 
in  the  inferior  one  a  Regulus*  from  the  Proportion  of 
the  Weight  whereof  with  that  of  the  Ore,  you  will  be 
able  to  know  how  much  may  be  got  put  of  one  Centner. 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  The  Ore  of  Antimony,  which  is  always  found 
charged  with  Sulphur,  is  extremely  fufible,  and  when 
you  continue  to©  long  a  Fire  that  is  fomewhat  too 
ftrong,  a  great  Quantity  of  it  is  loft  in  the  Form  of 
Fumes  :  Nay,  it  burns  very  bright,  on  Account  of 
the  Abundance  of  the  mineral  Sulphur,  and  it  cannot 
bear  the  faline  reducing  Fluxes  {Part  I.  §  159,  &c.) 
Therefore,  this  Kind  of  Apparatus  is  required 
for  the  running  of  it  down,  that  the  A&ion  of  the 
Air  may  in  fome  Meafure  be  ftopt,  and  the  Anti- 
mony be  in  a  cold  Place  fb  foon  as  it  is  melted : 
This  is  done  by  the  Afhes  wherein  the  inferior  Veflel 
is  immerfed,  which  grow  red- hot  more  difficultly 
than  other  Bodies,  which  bear  the  Fire  :  Where- 
fore, dry  Baths  are  made  with  them  rather  than  with 
Sand  or  Filings  of  Iron,  when  too  great  a  Heat  may 
be  detrimental. 

PROCESS     LXI. 

The  Roafting  of  crude  Antimony  (Proc.  LX.)  or  of  its 
Ore>  with,  and  without  Additions. 

APPARATUS. 

1 .  *~y  H  U  S  E  an  earthen,  flat,  low  Diffi,  not  glazed, 
\^/  and  if  it  cannot  bear  being  made  middling 
red  hot,  cover  it  over  with  a  Coat  of  Lute  without :  - 
Spread  it  thinly  over  with  crude  Antimony,  or  with 
its  Ore,  beaten  to  a  pretty  coarfe  Powder,  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  Ounces  at  once.  Put  the  Difli  upon  a 
Fire-pan,  having  a  few  burning  Coals  in  it ;  increase 
the  Fire,  till  it  begins  to  fmoak  a  little :  Mean  while, 
you  muft  inccflantly  move  the  Powder  with  a  Piece 
of  a  new  Tobacco-pipe  :  For  this  caufes  the  Sulphur 
to  evaporate  the  fooner.  If  you  increafe  the  Fire  a 
little  too  foon,  the  Powder  immediately  gathers  into 
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large  Clots,  or  even  begins  to  melr.  When  this 
happens,  take  it;  immediately  off  the  Fire  before  it 
melts  entirely  :  Then  pulverife  it  again,  and  finally 
make  a*  gentle  Fire  under  it :  Your  black  lhining 
Powdfer  will  affutnef  an  aih-Colour  almoft  like  that  of 
Earthy  and  become  more  refractory  in  the  Fire; 
wherefore,  you  may  then  increafe  t?he  Fire  till  your 
Powder  grows  middling  red-hot ;  and  let  it  laft,  dH 
it  ccafes  do  imouk. 

2.  If  you«  add  to  your  crude  Antimony,  cm*  to  its 
Ore  pulverized,  half  or  an  equal  Quantity  of  Char- 
coal-duft,  and  perform  the  Reft  as  above,  the  Rcxrft- 
iAg«  <Vill  be  done  more  conveniently  :  For  it  docs  not 
gtehtr  fo  eafily  into  Clots,  and  melts  with  much 
greater  Difficulty  :  When  Part  of  the  Sulphur  is 
evaporated,  add  fome  Fat  to  it  at  feveral  Times,  as 
in  Pm.  XXXIX.  N*.  3. 

Thus,  you  will  fboner  finifti  the  Operation,  and 
the  romdiniog  Calx  will  not  be  burnt  to  an  Excels : 
However,  take  Care,  not  to  expofe  it  thus,  to  too 
violent  and  long-lafting  a  Fire  :  Otherwife  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  evaporates.  Nor  does  it  ceafe  entirely 
to  fmoak  in  a  great  Fire  :  And  it  will  be  enough  if 
growing  middling  red-hot,,  it  does  no  longer  emit 
the  unpleafant  Smell  of  the  Acid  of  Sulphur. 

3.  This  Roafting  is  mod  fpeedily  performed  by 
another  Method  with  Nitre  ;  if  for  Inftance  you 
pound  Antimony  charged  with  Sulphur,with  an  equal 
Weight  of  Nitre,  and  throw  it  at  feveral  Times,- 
and  not  above  a  few  Drachms  at  once,  into  a  deep 
earthen  Veffel  not  glazed,  and  middling  red-hot:  A 
flrong  Detonation  will  be  made,  and  the  Mixture 
will  be  changed  into  a  half-vitrified  Mais,  of  the 
Colour  of  Liver  ;  Take  it  out,  grind  it,  and  with 
warm  Water  walk  off  (Ptrt  I.  §  473.  fcfir.)  the 
Salt  that  lies  hidden  in  it.  The  remaining  Calx  is 
called  Crocus  M*tallcrum3  or  Hepar  Antimomi  (Liver 
of  Antimony,) 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Proccfs. 

r.  No  Roafting  requires  fo  great  a  Patience  as  that 
of  Antimony  loaded  vfith  Sulphur.  For,  the  regu- 
Jine  Part  of  it  is,  by  the  miqeral  Sulphur,  rendered  the 
moftfufibleofall  Metaisand  Semi-metals,  Arfenick  ex- 
cepted :  But,  if  it  melts,  then  a  further  Exhalation  of 
the  Sulphur  cannot  be  procured  by  continuing  the 
Fire,  otherwife  than  by  a  great  Lofs  of  the  Regulus 
itfelf ;  which  being  not  of  itfelf  very  well  fixt  in  the 
Fire,  is  the  more  eafily  carried  away  by  the  Sulphur 
joined  to  it,  fo  that  it  will  be  entirely  diffipated  along 
with  it,  though  it  is  at  lead  above  three  Times  the 
Quantity  of  the  Sulphur,  Therefore,  you  nujft  roafl: 
but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  it  at  once,  and  extend  it 
wide,  and  ftir  it  perpetually  :  Becaufe,  when  it  is 
too  finely  pulverized,  or  heaped  up  only  a  few  Lines 
thick,  it  will  not  be  feen  to  exhale  any  Thing,  unlefs 
you  ftir  it,  though  it  already  begins  to  melt  at  Bottom. 
For,  the  Vapours  of  the  Sulphur  puffing  through  the 
lnterftices  of  the  lefs  hot  Powder  which  is  upon  them, 
condenfate :  Whereby  the  Powder  becomes  of  a  yellow 
Colour.  The  Roafting  is  done  a  little  more  eafily 
without  adding  any  Thing  to  the  Ore  of  Antimony  ; 
efpecially  if  you  prevent  the  Melting  in  the  Begin- 
ning. As  for  the  Reft,  this  Method  is  hardly  made 
ufe  of,  except  when  you  have  a  Mind  to  make  com- 
mon Glafs  of  Antimony,  which  is  made  with  the 
•already  prepared  Calx  of  crude  Antimony.  For  In- 
ftance,  you  put  this  Calx  in  a  ftrong  com  pa  ft  Cru- 
cible, and  make  your  Fire  gradually,  leaving  the 
Veflel  open  in  the  Beginning  ;  that  the  Sulphur  ftill 
remaining,  may  be  entirely  expelled  :  Then  increafe 
the  Fire,  till  the  Ore  melts,  the Veffel  being  covered, 
to  keep  the  Charcoal  from  falling  into  it,  which  re- 
duces Glafs  to  a  reguline  femi-metallick  Subftance. 
When  melted,  leave  it  fo  for  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour, 
or  longer,  if  the  Veffels  can  bear  it :  Then  at  laft, 
pour  it  out  upon  a  fiat,  dry,  warm  Stone :  It  will 
be  a  Glafs  more  or  left  transparent,  and  of  a  deep 
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yellow  Colour  ;  according  as  the  Roafting  and  Melt- 
ing have  been  performed  more  perfectly,  and  in  a 
neater  Manner. 

2.  Kunkel  has  made  Ufe  of  another  Method  of 
roafting  crude  Antimony,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
greater  Quantity  of  the  fimple  Regulus  of  Antimony: 
For,  a  greater  Quantity  of  it  is  obtained  by  that  Me- 
thod than  by  any  other  ;  for,  during  this  Roafting 
the  mineral  Sulphur  carries  off  a  fmalJ  Quantity  of  it. 
But,  if  you  urge  it  with  a  Fire  too  long  lading,  and 
fo  ftrong  as  that  it  may  come  almoft  to  the  Degree 
of  a  reducing  Fire,  fome  Part  of  it  is  diflipated. 
For  Inftance,  the  Calx  of  Antimony  which  is  of  idelf 
pretty  well  fixt,  or  the  Glafs  of  it,  is  difpofed  to  a 
Reduftion,  when  you  urge  it  by  a  frequent  Addition 
of  a  Phlogifton  ;  now,  the  Regulus  is  diflipated  by  a 
Fire  a  little  too  ftrong  ;  therefore,  the  Glafs  or  Calx 
of  Antimony  is  by  this  Method  rendered  volatile. 

3.  Nitre  ground  with  Antimony  charged  with 
Sulphur,  detonates  with  the  fulphureous  Part,  and 
confumes  it  as  to  the  Phlogifton  >'  but  the  Acid  of 
Sulphur  being  agitated  by  a  ftrong  Fife,  and  meet- 
ing the  Nitre,  the  latter  expels  the  acid  Spirit  of  the 
former  in  a  gentler  Manner,  and  unites  itfelf  with 
the  fixt  Balis  of  the  Nitre,  and  together  with  it  con- 
ftitutcs  a  middle  vitriolated  Salt,  perfectly  like 
Tartar  vitriolate,  or  like  Salt  Polychreft,  which 
being  wafhed  off  with  warm  Water,  there  re- 
mains the  pure  Calx  of  Antimony  half  vitrified.  But 
if  you  ufe  more  Nitre,  for  Inftance,  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  for  the  Detonation,  the  Calx  becomes  yellow 
or  white,  and  is  much  burnt ;  in  the  fir  ft  Cafe  it  is 
aMtAEmetick^nA  in  the  fecond  Diapboretick  Antimony. 

4.  The  Separation  of  Sulphur  may  likewife  be 
performed  by  feveral  liquid  Diflblutions,  and  by 
Precipitations :  For  which  Reafon  it  is  called  by 
fome  Calcination  or  Roafting  the  moid  Way.  Thus, 
for  Inftance,  Aqua  Regis,  and  Spirit  of  Nitre,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  concentrated,  erode  the  reguline 
iubftance  of  Antimony  out  of  the  Sulphur  with  a 

moderate 
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moderate  Heat,  and  diffolve  it;  while  they  leave  the 
Sulphur  untouched  :  When  the  Solutions  decanted 
are  precipitated  by  a  Solution  of  fixt  alcaline  Salt, 
and  edulcorated,  they  produce  the  Calx  of  Anti- 
mony 5  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  intire  Regulus 
difiblved  by  the  Acids. 

PROCESS      LXII. 

The  Reduftion  of  the  Calx's*/  Antimony  (Proc.  LXI.) 

into  a  femi-metallick  Regulus. 

APPARATUS. 

MI  X  fome  Calx  of  this  Kind  with  a  quarter  Part 
of  the  black  Flux,  and  put  it  into  a  Crucible ; 
cover  theVeflel  with  a  Tile  5  make  the  Fire  as  quick- 
ly as  the  Veflels  can  bear  it,  but  not  greater  than  is 
neceffary  to  melt  the  Flux  itfelf :  When  the  whole 
has  been  well  in  Fufion  for  half  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
(which  may  be  tried  with  a  Tobacco-pipe  taking  off 
the  Tile)  pour  it  into  the  melting  Cone,  which  muft 
be  warm  and  done  over  with  Tallow  :  Then  imme- 
diately ftrike  the  Cone  feveral  Times:  When  you 
have  inverted  the  Cone,   and  ffiaken  out  the  Matter 

frrown  cold  in  it,  you  will  find  at  the  Point  a  Regulus 
ike  (Part  I.  §  77),  and  at  the  Bafis  a  faline  Scoria. 
If  you  have  a  Mind  to  reduce  or  try  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  it,  you  muft  do  it  either  upon  a  Charcoal  with 
the  cementatory  or  blow-Pipe  {Part  I.  §  258) ;  or 
in  theManner  prefcribed  with  regard  toTin  Proc.  L1L 

The  UJe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  The  Reduftion  of  the  Regulus  out  of  the  Calx  of 
Antimony  is  performed  the  moft  eafily  of  all  Metals. 
It  is  enough,  if  you  add  to  the  Calx's  of  Antimony 
only  Char  coal- du  ft,  or  any  Kind  of  Phlogifton  what- 
ever :  Nor  need  you  have  Recourfe  to  a  melting 
Menjlruumy  on  Account  of  its  Fufibility.    But  there 

happens 
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happens  feme Difference,  between  the  Calx9 s  prepared 
(Proc.  LXI.)  for,  more  or  lefs  Regulus  may  be  re- 
duced out  of  one  or  the  other,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  crude  Antimony,  but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  the 
Calx  you  make  Ufe  of.  For  Inftance,  you  will  ob- 
tain, after  the  Redu&ion,  above  one  Pound  of  Re- 
gulus,  out  of  one  Pound  and  an  half  of  crude  Anti- 
mony either  alone,  or  roafted  with  Charcoal-duft ; 
unlefs  you  have  committed  fome  Miftake,  by  making 
too  great  or  too  long  kitting  a  Fire,  or  by  ufing  im- 
pure Antimony  :  For,  by  the  firft  Method,  you  will 
prepare  pure,  unmixed  Calx  of  Antimony,  by  the 
Diffipation  of  the  mineral  Sulphur  and  the  Phlogif- 
ton  ;  but  you  cannot  prepare  any  Calx  ftriftly  fo 
called  by  the  fecond  Method,  that  is,  with  Charcoal- 
duft  •,  becaufe,  a  pure  Fhlogifton,  that  is,  one  defti- 
tute  of  Acid  of  Sulphur*  has  been  continually  fup- 
plied,  during  the  Diffipation  of  the  mineral  Sulphur : 
Therefore,  in  this  Cafe,  the  reguline  Part  cannot 
have  been  burnt  into  a  true  Calx  -,  but,  being  only 
feparated,  it  had  merely  a  falfe  Appearance  of  a  Calx  : 
For,  if  you  take  this  out  of  the  roafting  Fire  in 
proper  Time,  and  expofe  it  to  a  melting  Fire  in  a 
VeOel ;  it  does  not  melt  into  Glafs,  but  into  a  Re- 
gulusf  not  fo  abundant  however,  as  if  frefli  reducing 
Powder  had  been  added.  But,  it  is  always  proper, 
when  you  are  to  prepare  an  abundant  Regulus^  or  a 
fine  Glafi,  to  chufe  that  Part  of  the  crude  Antimony, 
which  in  the  running  down  (Proc.  LX.)  got  into  the 
lower  Part  of  the  Recipient  ;  for  it  is  purer,  more 
reguline,  and  lefs  fulphureous ;  whereas  that  in  the 
upper  Part  proves  lefs  reguline,  and  more  fulphureous 
and  terreftrial :  On  which  Account  it  appears  lefs 
com  pad  and  ihining  than  the  foregoing,  and  much 
lighter,  becaufe  full  of  fmall  Bubbles. 

a.  Before  you  reduce  the  Calx's  made  by  a  Detona- 
tion with  Nitre,  you  muft  previoufly  edulcorate  them 
perfeftly  :  Otherwiie,  you  obtain  a  much  lefler 
Quantity  of  Regulus,  with  regard  both  to  the  crude 
Antimony  and  to  the  Calx  itfelf  *  becaufe,  when  you 

add 
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add  a  Phlogifton,  the  vitriolated  Salt  ad- 
hering to  it,  turns  to  Liver  of  Sulphur,  which  dif- 
folvcs  the  RegsduSy  and  in  very  great  Part  retains  it 
joined  to  itfelf.  Nor  can  you,  however,  thus  ob* 
.tain  fo  much  Regidus*  as  when  the  Caki nation  iff 
made  either  by  itfelf,  or  with  only  adding  a  Phlo- 
gifton  :  For  during  lb  violent  a  Detonation,  a  great 
Quantity  is  flung  out  of  the  Vefiel,  or  vaniflles  away 
into  Fumes :  Befides,  fome  Part  of  the  reguline  Sub-* 
fiance  is  alio  waflied  off  along  with-  the  Salt  >  which 
is  very  plain,  when  you  pour  wine- Vinegar  upon 
the  Water  wherewith  the  Edulcoration  has  been 
made :  By  Means  of  which  you  precipitate  a  red 
Powder,  called  Sulphur  Auratum^  which  is  compofcd 
of  the  Sulphur  of  your  Antimony  joined  to  the.  femi- 
metallick  Part.  For,  the  Phbgifton  of  the  crude 
Antimony,  is  not  totally  confumed  by  an  equal  Weight 
of  Nitre  :  But,  if  you  add  twice  or  thrice  as  much 
Nitre  >  then  indeed,  it  is  totally  confumed  :  How- 
ever, a  fcmi-metailick  Part  remains  fo  ftriftly  united 
with  the  Salt,  that  it  runs  through  the  Filters.,  As 
this  laft  part  is  obtained  out  of  the  warm  Dififolution, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Lac  Sulpburis  and  the  Sul- 
phur Auratum  are  got  by  Precipitation  ;  it  has  been 
bat  improperly  called  Ext  Sulphur  of  Antimony  :  For 
it  is  deprived  of  all  inflammable  Matter,  on  which 
Account  it  is  of  a  white  Colour,  It  is  for  the  fame 
Reafon,  that  the  Sulphur  called  fixt  Sulphur  of  An- 
timony, being  melted  with  a  very  ftrong  Fire,  turns 
into  Glafs,  of  a  much  lighter  Colour,  and  lefs  vio- 
lent in  its  Effe&s,  than  that  which  is  made  of  Crocus 
of  Antimony,  becaufe  it  is  almoft  the  fame  as  Oafs 
mad?  with  Calx  of  Antimony  procured  without  any 
Addition. 

3.  From  what  has  been  faid  the  Reafon  is  plain, 
why  fimple  Regulus  of  Antimony  is  prepared  with 
fome  Lifs  the  ordinary  Way.  For  a  Mixture 
of  Tartar,  Nitre,  and  crude  Antimony,  detonates 
in  a  ftrong  melting  Fire  ;  but  feizes  upon  the  Nitre, 
which  reduces  thePhlogifton  of  the  Tar  tar  as  well  as  the 

mineral 
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mineral  Sulphur ;  for  this  Reafon  the  mineral  Sul- 
phur is  not  intirely  confumed  :  And  if  it  wereT  the 
Acid  of  it  detained  by  the  alcaline  fixt  Salt  here  pro- 
duced with  it,  and  joined  with  the  Phlogrfton  of  the 
Tartar,  would  neverthelefs  make  a  copious  Hepar 
Sulpburis,  whereby  a  great  Deal  of  the  Regulus  would 
be  retained.  This  appears  evidently,  if  you  add  to 
the  Scoria  half  its  Quantity  of  Filings  of  Iron,  and 
melt  it  a  fecond  Time :  For  then,  the  Regulus  re- 
maining in  the  Scoria,  will  fubfide  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Cone.  Likewife,  a  great  Deal  of  Sulphur  Aura- 
turn  is  precipitated,  if  this  Scoria  is  edulcorated  with 
warm  Water,  and  Vinegar  poured  upon  the  DifibJu- 
tion.  A  great  Quantity  of  reducible  Flowers  is  alfo 
rejeded  during  the  Detonation.  And  as  the  Mixture 
muft  be  put  at  feveraKTimes  into  the  Fire,  and  mud 
be  left  the  longer  in  it,  the  Veffel  being  mean  while 
open  ;  a  great  Deal  of  this  volatile  Semi-metal  is 
confumed,  and  on  this  Account,  there  remains  but 
a  very  fmall  Part  of  the  Regulus^  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  melting  Cone. 

PROCESS     LXIII. 

TbeP  recipttation  ^Regulus  of  Antimony  *  with  Metah(?\. 
§  147.  Coroll.  3.)     Iron  is  taken  for  an  Example. 


APPARATUS. 

i.nllT  one  Part  of  Iron  not  rufty  into  a  Crucible 
JL  made  thoroughly  white-hot  in  a  Wind  Fur- 
nace. But  you  muft  chufe  Bits  of  Iron  not  very 
thick,  for  Inftance,  fmall  Plates,  Nails,  or  even 
frefh  Filings.  When  the  Iron  is  perfeftl/  white-hot, 
add  to  it,  the  double  Quantity  of  crude  Antimony 
at  feveral  Times,  left  the  Veffel  fhould  break  afun- 
der  by  the  too  fudden  Application  of  a  cold  Body: 
You  will  fee  your  Iron  diffolved  by  the  melted  Anti- 
mony :  This  done,   add  to  it  at  different  Times,  of 

Nitre, 
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Nitre,  or  of  any  fixe  a  lea  line  Salt  whatfoever,  a 
quarter  Part,  with  refpeft  to  the  crude  Antimony  ; 
leave  all  thefe  Things  in  the  Fire  for  a  few  Minutes 
more,  that  they  may  melt  very  thin  together  ;  then 
pour  them  into  a  melting  Cone,  in  which,  by  ftriking 
*t,  the  whole  regulineMafs  contained  in  the  crude  Anti- 
mony, will  fubfide  :  Separate  the  Scoria's  which  will 
be  hard :  Expofe  them  to  a  free  and  fomewhat  moid 
Air,  and  in  a  few  Days  they  will  of  themfelves  fall 
into  a  Powder. 

2.  Put  the  Regulus  a  fecond  Time  into  the  Cru- 
cible, add  to  it  one  quarter  Part  of  frefli  crude  Anti- 
mony, cover  the  Crucible  with  a  Tile,  and  melt  the 
Matter  with  a  Fire  not  violently  excited :  When  the 
whole  is  in  Fufion,  add  at  feveral  Times  one  fixth 
Part  of  Nitre,  or  very  dry  fixt  alcaline  Salt,  and  a 
few  Minutes  after  pour  out  the  Mafs  well  melted. 

.  3.  The  Regulus  may  be  melted  a  third  or  a  fourth 
Time  with  a  very  little  Nitre :  This  will  detofiate, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  afiume  a  refradory  Nature :  If  * 
at  laft  you  ufe  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  your  Regulus*  when 
poured  out,  will  be  finally  marked  with  a  Star,  but 
a  great  Portion  of  it  will  be  confumed  by  the  Nitre 
and  the  Fire  in  thefe  laft  Fufions, 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  If  you  precipitate  Regulus  of  Antimony,  with 
Metals  (Part  I.  §  147.  Cor  oil.  3.)  you  will  have 
the  Whole  of  it  without  any  Lofs ;  but,  it  will  be 
tainted  by  a  confiderable  Mixture  of  the  precipitating 
Metal:  But,  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Metal  joins  to 
it,  as  the  Adion  of  the  Sulphur  upon  it  is  (lower,  and 
as  the  Sulphur  itfelf  melts  more  eafily  with  t\it  Regu- 
lus of  Antimony.  Thus,  in  every  Precipitation  by 
Fufion  of  Metals  by  Means  of  other  Metals,  the 
precipitated  Body  partakes  of  the  precipitating  one, 
except  Lead  alone,  to  which  the  Iron  that  precipitates 
it  never  mixes  *,  becaufe  both  thefe  Metals  do  not 
diflblve  each  echo:  in  the  Fire,    The  firft  Scoria 

which 
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^hich  is  produced  in  the  prefent  Cafe*  is  Iron  dif- 
folved  by  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony ;  for  which  Rea- 
fon  this  Scoria  is  of  a  rery  hard  Nature,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  feparatcd  frota  the  Regains.  "To^make 
it  feparateeafily  you  muft  add  an  alcaline  Salt,  or  al- 
calcfcent  Nitre,  whofe  Acid  is  expelled  by  that  of 
Sulphur:  This  Alcali  diflblves  the  Scoria,  and  makes 
it  (oft  and  difrbluble  by  the  Moifture  of  the  Air. 
Likewife,  the  Hepar  Suipburis  produced  in  the  Ope- 
ration does  alfo  efficacioufly  diflblve  the  precipi- 
tating Iron,  and  retains  it  united  to  itfclf,  left  the 
Part  of  it  which  is  diffolved  by  the  Sulphur  flhould 
again  unite  itfelf  fo  eafily  to  the  Regulus  of  the 
Antimony. 

2.  A  fecond. Fufion  is  made  with  crude  Antimony 
and  Nitre,  or  with  frefh  alcaline  Salt,  to  the  End 
that  the  Iron  remaining  in  the  Regulus  may  be  fur- 
thermore feparated.  Fonlnfhmce,  the  Regulus  which 
ismudi  more  refraftory  in  the: Fire  than  the  crude 
Aftrimony,  is  difiblved  by  the  Sulphur  of  it,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  this  Sulphur  meeting  the- Particles  of 
the  Iron  contained  in  the  Regukis*  and  having  .aban- 
doned the  regulwe  Portion. of : the.  Antimony,  joins 
with  them  ;  when  joined,  making  a  Jighter  'Mafs, 
it  is  caft  up  at  Top,  and  forms  a  Scoria,  in  which  a 
great  Deal  of  Antimony  is  adherent,  for  want  of  a 
precipitating  Body.  The  Salt  added  over  and  above 
:has  the  fame  Effect  as  N°..i.  But,  itriseafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  in  this  fecond  Fufion,  the  Regulus  is 
tainted  withfomefmall  Quantity  of  Sulphur. 

3.  To  confume  this  Sulphur  intirely,  it  is  nece&ry 
feveral  Times  to  repeat  the : Fufion  •,  which  is  not 
made  fo  wfcll  with  alcaline  Salt,  as  with  Nitre  :  .For 
the  latter  being  flung  upon  a  Regulus  .boiling  by  the 
Violence  of  the  Fire,  >  decollates  with  ube  Sulphur  that 
lies  hidden  in  it,  >  add  at  the  fame  Tine  .becoming 
Alcaline  bythdStttngch.  of>the<  Fare,  it.aflumes  a 
refraftory  .Nature, 1  which,  is  inoneafed  .by  a  ;falt  like 
Tartar  vitriolate,  JWhichis  produced  by  the/ Ac  id  of 
the  Sulphur,  .and  .the. alcaline  Bart  of , the  Nitre. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  the  pure  Phlogifton,  that  forms  the  R?gulus> 
free  from  the  Force  of  the  Nitre  :  Wherefore,  a 
great  Deal  of  the  Regulus  is  calcined,  and,  together 
with  the  very  ftrong  alcaline  Salt  here  produced,  is 
changed  into  a  Glafs,  which  being  intermixt  with 
the  Scoria's,  is  the  Caufe  of  their  amber  or  faffron- 
Colour  :  This  Colour  is  communicated  to  Glafles  by 
Arfenick  and  the  Calx  of  Antimony,  unlefs  they  arc 
burnt  too  long  in  the  Fire.  Thofc  who  repeat  the 
Fufion  feveral  Times  with  Nitre,  at  laft  cdnfume  the 
Regulus  to  no  Purpofe,  becaufe  that,  which  remains 
in  the  End,  never  becomes  malleable.  Nor  docs  the 
Prefenceof  mineral  Sulphur  at  all  require  a  frequent 
Repetition  of  the  Work  •,  for,  nothing  of  it  can  be 
fhewed  in  a  Regulus  once  or  twice  purified. 

OF    BISMUTH, 

PROCESS     LXIV. 

Toe  melting  Btfntutb  out  of  its  0re4 

APPARATUS. 

1.  Tjlfmuth-Ore  may  be  melted  with  the  fame^- 
D  paralus  ufed  for  the  melting  crude  Antimony 
out  of  its  Ore  (Proc.  LX). 

2.  The  very  fame  may  be  done  in  the  melting 
Furnace,  if  you  fet  it  upon  its  Bottom  with  the  Bed, 
and  a  Recipient  outwardly  applied  to  it  (Proc. 
XXXV).  In  this  Apparatus,  you  muft  break  your 
Ore  in  fmall  Bits,  and  mix  it  by  Strata  with  Charcoal, 
or  with  very  foft  broken  Pieces  of  Wood.  But, 
your  Bellows  muft  be  loaded  with  a  very  fmall 
Weight,  that  their  Blaift  may  be  very  gentle ;  nay, 
the  Fire  may  even  be  fufficiently  excited  for  this  Fu- 
fion without  Bellows,  by  putting  only  the  Cover  and 
the  Funnel  a-top  of  the  Furnace  :  For  Bifmuth  will 
not  bear  fo  great  a  Fire,  to  make  its  ftony  Matrix 

turn 
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turn  to  Scoria.  The  Ore  being  thus  run  down  into 
'  the  inward  Bed,  muft  be  ftirred  now  and  then  with 
a  Poker,  that  the  fmall  interfperfed  Grains  of  Bif- 
muth  may  be  driven  out,  and  run  into  .the  outward 
Bed,  where  they  join  with  the  Reft  into  a  Regulus. 
When  the  femi-Metal  is  melted,  take  away  the 
Drofs,with  a  Sort  of  wooden  Scraper  or  Hough  :  And 
removing  the  Body  of  the  Furnace,  take  the  Ore  re- 
maining in  the  inward  Bed,  and  extinguifh  it  in  a 
Veffel  full  of  Water,  and  then  wafh  off  and  rejeft 
the  fmalleft  Particle**  colle&ing  only  the  larger  Ones, 
to  melt  them  together  in  a  gentle  Fire. 

3.  You  may  alfo  run  down  Bifmuth  in  an  earthen 
or  an  iron- Veffel.  Fill  this  with  your  Ore  broken 
in  fmall  Pieces,  and  make  a  wood-Fire  all  round  : 
And  thus  you  will,  by  the  fame  Method  as  before, 
eafily  obtain  Bifmuth  out  of  a  fufible  Ore,  efpecially 
out  of  a  rich  one. 

4.  You  may  alfo  beat  your  Ore  to  a  very  fine 
Powder,  with  the  black  Flux,  glafs-Gall,  and  com- 
mon Salt,  in  a  clofe  Veffel,  like  the  Ore  of  Lead  or 
of  Tin,  and  melt  it  in  a  middling  Fire,  having  a 
Draught  of  Air  :  But,  as  this  femi-Metal  is  de- 
ftruttible  and  volatile,  you  muft,  as  quick  as  pof- 
fible,  apply  to  it  that  Degree  of  Fire  which  the  Flux 
requires  to  be  melted,  and  fofoon  as  it  is  well  melted, 
the  Veffel  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Fire,  and  when 
it  is  grown  quite  cold,  and  broken,  you  will  find 
your  Regulus. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Bifmuth  is  found  in  its  Matrix's*  either  pure 
and  in  a  femi-metallick  Form,  or  in  a  State  of  Ore, 
when  Arfenick  is  joined  to  it :  And  as  this  femi- 
Metal  is  at  the  fame  Time  moft  fufible  ;  on  this 
Account,  it  does  not  want  the  Affiftance  of  any 
melting  Menjlruum,  or  of  any  reducing  Phlogifton ; 
but  may  be  run  down  out  of  its  Ore,  by  only  a  Am- 
ple Fufion,  and  with  a  gentle  Fire,     If  there  is  any 
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(mill  Quantity  of  Arfenick  in  it,  the  free  Air  and, 
Fire  diffipate  it.  But  you  can  ufe  this  Fufion,  only 
With  rich  and  very  fufible  Ores. 

2.  If  the  Ore  is  very  refradtory,  and  the  defired 
iemi-Metal  lies  hidden  in  afmall  Quantity,  within 
very  narrow  Interfticps,  then  a  Fire  fomewhat 
ilronger  is  required,  that,  being  more  attenuated,  it 
may  extricate  itfelf :  But,  in  this  Cafe,*  it  will  be  en- 
tirely diflipated,  unlefs  you  apply  to  it  a  fmoakirrg, 
reducing  Fire,  which  muft  be  at  the  fame  Timd  mo- 
derate^ and  in  fome  Meafure  confined  from  it.  For  as 
Bifmuth  is  eafily  reduced  by  the  Phlogifton  of  the 
Fuel  of  the  Fire,  it  is  alfo  foon  diffolved  into  Fumes 
and  fublimed. 

3.  You  will  obtain  a  much  greater  Quantity  of 
Bifmuth,  if  you  melt  your  Ore  with  the  black  Flux, 
glafe-Gall,  and  common  Salt,  in  clofe  Veflels  :  The 
Reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  Matrix  of  Bifmuth,  or  of  its 
Orei  is  fooner  diffolved  than  vitrified  by  the  Force  of 
the  Salts :  Wherefore,  the  Particles  of  Bifmuth  being 
then  confined,  may  be  more  perfe&ly  precipitated  * 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  Deal  of  it  remain* 
in  the  Chinks  of  the  Matrix,  in  the  foregoing  Eliqua- 
tions ;  becaufe  a  Matrix  of  itfelf  very  refractory,  is, 
by  the  Volatility  of  Bifmuth,  hindered  from  turning 
to  Glafs  with  Fire  alone.    Befides,  the  free  A<5)tiod  of 
the  Air,  being  excluded,  and  a  reducing  Body  added, 
the  fame  Quantity  can  never  be  diflipated,  as  When 
the  Air  and  Fire  aft  freely  upon  it,  and  a  little  of  a 
reducing  Body  comes  to  your  Afiiftance.     Moreover, 
Arfenick  is  moft  commonly  joined  in  no  fmall  Quan- 
tity with  Bifmuth :    But  this  (as  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear in  the  Procefles  to  be  made  with  it)  is  reduced 
and  precipitated,  with  faline  reducing  Fluxes,    into 
a  fimi-metallick  Regulus,  not  unlike -Bifmlith,  more 
fixt  than  Arfenick  itfelf,*  fometimes  Volatile  enough, 
which,  neverthelefs,  meeting  another  Metal  or  femi- 
Metal,  mixes  with  it,  and  is  fixt. 

4.  The  Cobalt  of.  Arfenick  {Parti.  $  345),  of  al- 
moft  every  Kind,' has  fomethmg  of  Bifmuth  in  it  • 
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And  as  for  the  Reft,  there  is  moft  commonly  no  other 
Difference,  between  the  Ores  of  Arfenick  and  thofc 
of  Bifmuth,  but  the  greater  or  lefs  Proportion  of 
either  of  them  mixt  with  the  other.  But,  when  there 
is  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Bifmuth,  it  cannot  be  run 
down  with  any  Profit,  though  Bifmuth  be  not  a 
Thing,  of  the  loweft  Value.  But,  when  the  Gap** 
Mortuum  of  Cobalt  remaining  after  the  Roafting  erf 
it,  is  melted  with  Flints  and  pot-Afh,  to  make  with 
it  the  Glafs  called  Smalt  *,  a  Regulus  is  produced 
much  like  Bifmuth,  though  different  from  it  in  fomc 
Meafure.    See  Pars  I.  §  407.  Scbol. 

OF     ZINK. 

PROCESS     LXV. 

Zink  (Part  I.  §  14 )  is  jublimed  into  irreducible  Flowers. 

APPARATUS. 

lTF  you  put  a  few  Ounces  of  Zink  into  a  Pot, 
-I  or  a  fmall  earthen  Cucurbite,  and  place  this 
Teflel  horizontally,  or  rather  with  its  Orifice  upwards, 
in  a  reverbatory  Furnace,  fitted  for  Diftillattoos  of 
Oil  of  Vitriol,  or  others  requiring  the  ftroogeft 
Pire,  and  fit  to  it,  by  means  of  an  Aludel,  a  large 
glafs-Recipient,  in  fuch  Manner,  that  you  may  look 
within  through  its  tranfparent  Bottooh,  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  fmall  earthen  Cucurbite ;  after  having 
carried  your  Fire  to  a  very  great  Degree  of  Bright- 
jiefs,  you  will  fee  your  melted  Zink  fuddenly  take  a 
Flame  of  a  green  Colour,  and  at  the  lame  Time  a 
very  thick  grey  coloured  Smoke  arife,  which  will  be 
pufhed  forward  into  the  Recipient,  like  Cobb-webbs 
fluttering  in  the  Air,  and  cover  the  whole  In  fide  of 
it,  and  a  little  after  hinder  you  almoft  entirely  from 
feeing  any  further.  After  you  have  continued  your 
Fire  for  an  Hour  or  two  ;  let  the  Veficis  grow  cold, 

and 
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and  when  you  open  them,  a  very  thin  Fume  of  the 
garlkk-like  Smell  of  Arfenick,  will  break  forth,  and 
vaaifh  very  foon  after.     The  Recipient  will  be  co- 
vercd  over  on  the  Wide,  with  a  Coat  of  very  foft, 
impalpable*  and  light  Flowers  of  a  blailh  white  Co- 
lour:   But,  the  Aludel  will  be  incruflated,  partly 
with  the  more  ponderous  blue  Flowers,  confifting  of 
coarfcr  Grains,  and  partly  with  the  folid  Sublimate 
produced  from  the  fmall  Drops  of  melted  Zink  en- 
tirely fublimed,   the  grey  Flowers  of  the  deftroyed 
Zink   being  every   where   interpofed.     You   will 
find  in  the  earthen  Veflfel  itfelf  fomething  fttll  of  the  . 
Zink  covered  and  flickered  as  it  were  with  a  Blifter, 
from  being  entirely  burnt,  or  fublimed :  Which  is  the 
Flowers  burnt,  and  almoft  half  vitrified.     If  youufe 
a  Fire  fo  gentle,  at  that  the  Zink  may  not  take 
Flame  ;  hardly  any  Thing  will  evaporate  in  Form  of 
Zink,  or  of  Flowers. 

2.  If  you  expofe  to  a  middling  Fire  havipg  a 
Draught  of  Air,  two  or  three  Ounces  of  Zink,  in  ah 
open  earthen  Cucurbke,  upon  a  ftone  Support,  as 
one  places  a  Crucible ;  Zink  takes  Flame  much  fooocr 
thgn  to  a  clofc  Veflel,  and  fills  the  whole  Cavity  of 
the  Veflel  with  very  white  Flowers  like  Locks  of 
Wool  :  But,  fo  foon  as  the  Veflel  is  full  with  thefc 
Flowers,  fo  as  that  you  can  no  longer  fee  the  Surface 
of  the  Zink  ;  the  Flame,  which  was  very  bright  bo- 
fore,  gradually  diminiihes,  till  it  at  lafit  ceaftaemirely  ? 
So  that  the  Zink  can  no  more  be  brought  to  a  Define 
gration,  not  only  with  the  fame,  but  alio  with  aftroog~ 
er  Fire.  If  then  you  take  away  the  Flowers  with  a 
fmall  iron  Ladle,  and  free  the  Surface  of  the  melted 
Zink  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  from  thofe 
which  covered  it  *,  a  bright  Flame  n  again  pro- 
duced as  before,  and  in  a  few  Minutes  the  Cavity  of 
the  Veflfel  is  filled  with  Flowers  of  the  feme  Kind : 
If  you  continue  this  Work  in  the  fame  Manner  •,  at 
laft  all  your  Zink,  provided  it  was  pure,  is  refolved 
into  a  great  Quantity  of  very  white  Flowers ;  nor  does 
a  great  Deal  of  it  fly  away,  unlefs  the  Fire  a&s  too 
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violently.  But,  the  Flowers  apply  themfelves  pre. 
fently  to  the  Sides  of  the  Veflel,  and  even  adhere  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Zink  itfelf ;  nor  can  they  after- 
wards be  further  changed,  or  rendered  volatile,  by  the 
fame  Degree  of  Fire  by  which  the  Zink  has  been 
burnt  and  fubiimed  ;  fo  that  by  this  Method  yon 
may  prepare  abundance  of  Flowers  of  Zink  in  the 
.raoft  convenient  and  neateft  Way.  Neverthelds,  you 
may  alio  adapt  Aludels,  or  only  cylindrical  Segments, 
to  the  Orifice  of  your  Veflel :  By  which  Means  you 
will  obtain  a  little  more  abundant  and  more  fubtile 
-Flowers.  But,  that  the  Surface  of  your  Zink  may 
be  now  and  then  freed  from  the  Flowers  that  cover  it, 
and  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  inferior  Veflel  be  ren- 
dered free,  .it  is  proper  to  make  a  Hole  at  the  Side 
of  it,  fo  large  as.  that  you  may  take  out  through 
it  the  Sublimate,  with  a  Imall  Ladle,  as  was  fiud 
before. 

3.  When  you  apply  fuddenly  to  pure  Zink  the 
ftrongeft  Fire  with  a  Draught  of  Air ;~  the  whole  of 
it  vanifhes:  Nor  is  it  confined  by  the  Crucibles 
being  ftopt  with  Lute.  For  Inftance,  if  you  put  an 
Ounce  of  pure  Zink  into  a  fmall  Crucible  covered 
with  a  fmaller  inverted  one,  flopping  all  the  Joints 
well  with  common  Lute,  and  put  it  into  a  wind- 
Furnace,  furrounding  the  whole  Veflel  with  Charcoal 
and  burning  Coals,  and  excite  the  Fire  to  its 
.utmoft  Degree,  by  applying  the  Bellows  to  the 
bottom-part  of  the  Furnace,  and  continue  it  for 
•half  an  Hour,  when,  afterwards  you  take  out  the 
Veffcl,  you  will  not  perceive  therein  the  leaft  Foot- 
fteps  of  Zink,  or  of  the  Flowers  of  it.  The  very 
fame  Thing  happens  with  the  other  Semi-metals, 
though  not  fo  quickly. 

4.  If  you  mix  the  white  Flowers  of  Zink,  or  the 
blue  and  grey  ones  calcined  to  a  white  Colour  in  a 
middling  open  Fire,  with  common  reducing  Fluxes, 
fuch  as  are  the  black  Flux,  and  the  white  {Pan  1. 
.§  v&i.  ££c.)  adding  fluxing  Salts  to  them,  they 
cannot  afterwards  by  any  Means  be  reduced  in  the 
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feme  Manner  as  the  other  Metals  and  Semi-metals, 
by  being  expofed  to  a  melting  Fire.  Nor  has  any 
Method  hitherto  been  invented,  or  communicated  at 
lieaft  by  the  Inventor,  whereby  the  Flowers  of  Zink 
may  be  reduced  to  a <  femi-metallick  State:  Since. 
they  rather  are  fixt  fo  far  in  the  Fire,  as  to  be  vitri- 
fied with  Fluxes. 

5.  When  the  grey  and  blue  Flowers  are  melted 
with  fome  very  fufible  Salt,  though  this  be  impreg- 
nated with  none  or  at  leaft  very  little  Phlogifton, 
you  may  obtain  out  of  them,  I  Jhall  not  fay,  reduce 
from  them,  a  few  Grains  of  Zink.  For  Inftance,  if  you 
mixt  by  Trition  the  Flowers  juft  mentioned,  with 
Glafs-gall,  or  the  cauftick  alkaline  Salt  which  is  pre- 
pared out  of  the  infpiflated  Lye  of  Pot-afhes  and 
Quick-lime,  and  expofe  them  in  a  Crucible,  to  a 
Fire  not  greater  than  is  ncceflary  to  melt  the  Salt 
"well,  and  then  take  them  prefently  out  of  the  Fire, 
and  fling  the  Crucible  with  the  Salt  grown  cold  into 
a  clean  Bafon  full  of  warm  Water,  you  will  find, 
after  having  waited  off  the  Salt  and  the  lighteft 
Drofs,  a  few  and  very  fmall  Grains  of  Zink,  moft 
commonly  covered  with  yellow  Crafts,  precipitated 
here  and  there  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  and  not 
to.  be  collected  without  a  tedious  Labour.  Thefe 
Grains  of  Zink,  if  not  pretty  large,  hardly  melt  in- 
to a  Regulus,  but  perifh  intirely,  being  refolved  by 
the  Fire  into  fmall  Flames  and  Flowers.  But,  you 
mud  not  for  this  Purpofe  ufe  the  black  or  the  white 
Flux,  becaufe  they  require  fo  great  a  Fire  to  be 
melted,  that  the  fmall  and  widely  difperied  Particles 
of  the  Zink,  are  burnt  much  fooner,  than  they  can 
be  precipitated  by  the  concomitant  Matters  melted 
fufficiently  thin  :  Which  is  very  plain  from  the  fmall 
coloured  Flames  and  Flowers  that  break  forth.  Nor 
does  the  above-mentioned  very  acrid  Salt  bear  the 
Addition  of  a  Phlogifton ;  nay,  when  already 
melted,  if  you  add  the  leaft  Fat  to  it,  it  immediately 
grows  folid,  and  requires  a  Fire  equally  ftrong  as  the 
black  Flux  docs,  tp  he  brought  Again  to  a  State  of 
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Fufion :  And  this  feems  to  be  the  Cayfe  why  Graial 
of  Zink  ^^difficultly  run  into  one  reguline  Mais *  be- 
caufe  this  Salt,  while  it  abibrbs  the  Phlogiftan  where- 
with Zink  is  full,  forms  thofe  (mall  yellow  Crafts 
round  the  Grains  of  the  Zink,  which  Crufts  are  dif- 
ficult to  be  melted 

Hie  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

x.  The  Reafb?  is  plain  from  this  Angular  Pro- 
perty of  Zink*  why  we  try  in  vain*  by  Pre- 
cipitation by  Fnficm,  with  the  Afliftancc  of  (alio?, 
oily,  reducing  Fluxes,  to  produce  Zink  from  its  Ores 
hitherto  known  in  Europe,  in  the  fame  Manner  as 
we  commonly  ufe  for  other  Metals  and  Semi-metals. 
It  is  as  plain,  why  it  can  much  lefs  be  collected  in 
the  Beds  of  the  Furnaces  (Proc.  XXXIV),  by  a 
Stratification  with  Charcoal,  by  Means  of  the  Vitrifi- 
cation, of  the  terreftrial  Bodies  adherent  to  it,  and  of 
a  violent  Fufion,  excited  with  the  Blaft  of  Bellows ; 
but  ought  rather  to  be  collected  and  fublimed  (Pari  I 
§  409.  &V.)  in  Places  pretty  cold,  and  not  much 
expofed  to  the  Aftion  of  the  Wind.    < 

a.  Mean  while,  the  Zink  that  ties  hidden  in  Ores, 
or  other  compound  fa&itious  Bodies,  betrays  its  Pie- 
fence  by  the  Flowers  which  it  emits  from  itfelf  when 
urged  by  a  ftrong  Fire,  and  by  the  golden  citron- 
Colour  it  gives  to  Copper.  For  both  thefe  Efleds 
were  pever  produced  by  any  other  known  Body,  as 
much  as  can  be  collected  from  all  Experiments: 
Wherefore,  we  may  as  furety  conclude  the  Preface 
of  Zink  from  them,  as  we  fnreiy  conclude  that  of 
Iron  from  the  Action  of  the  Magnet, 

3.  A  ftrong  open  Fire,  and  a  fubliroatory  Afft- 
raim  (Part  I.  %  462),  are  required  to  colleft  thefe 
Flowers :  However,  you  muft  with  great  Care  avoid 
the  too-violent  Paf&ge  of  the  Air  through  the  Fur- 
nace, and  the  leaft  Blaft  of  it  through  the  fuhtiflu- 
tory  Pots  :  For  the  fofteft  and  lighteft  Flowers  are 
difiipated  by  the  leaft  Motioo  of  the  Air.  There- 
fore, 
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fore,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  large  Aludels  :  By  this  Me- 
thod you  will  obtain  Abundance  of  Flowers  out  of 
Calamine,  efpccially  if  you  break  it  into  fmall  Bits 
of  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  and  lay  it  in  Strata  with  Char- 
coal ;  when  thofe  are  confumed,  you  collect  it  out 
of  the  Afli-hole,  and  put  it  in  again  "with  frcfh  Char- 
coal. Thus  it  is  fometimes  for  a  very  great  Part 
refolved  into  Fumes  and  Flowers,  according  to  its 
different  Degrees  of  Purity.  Thefc  Flowers  firft 
come  forth  bluifh,  then  more  and  more  grey,  and 
white  at  laft.  They  are  vaftly  like  the  Flowers  pro- 
duced out  of  Zink  itfelf,  and  called  Nihil  album,  JW- 
bUgryfeum,  according  tp  the  Difference  of  the  Colour, 
which  neverthelefs  depends  on  the  Impurities  mixt 
with  them,  or  (if  the  Operation  has  been  neatly  per- 
formed) on  very  fmall  Portions  of  Zink  not  yet  de- 
ftroyed,  or  from  both  Caufes.  For,  Zink  may  indeed 
be  collected  out  of  them,  according  to  Appar.  N°.  5* 
and  if  they  are  again  made  red-hot  for  a  few  Mi- 
nutes, they  grow  perfectly  white  ;  becaufe  Zink  is 
not  very  conftant  in  the  Fire.  They  are  alio  called 
Ptmpbolyx  :  And  we  fhall  leave  to  others  the  Care  of 
finding  out,  whether  it  is  the  fame  as  the  Pompbolyx 
of  the  Ancients,  and  whether  the  Spodium  of  the 
Greeks  finds  alfo  its  Place  here :  But,  whoever  has  a 
Mind  to  fift  thefe  Matters,  let  him  not  undertake 
it  without  having  Recourfe  to  Experiments  ;  left  he 
fhould  afterwards  give  us  Words  for  Things  •,  nor 
pretend  to  reconcile  the  various  Opinions  of  all  the 
Authors,  many  of  whom  have  (luck  to  Words  much 
more  than  to  Things. 

4.  Pompbolyx  and  Nibilum  (Nil)  are  indeed  fold 
in  Shops,  but  feldom  genuine :  For,  as  they  are 
collefted  in  fmall  Quantity,  they  are  adulterated  in 
&  thoafand  different  Manners  :  "While  the  feveral 
Kinds  of  light  white  Marls,  the  Pafget  made  of 
burnt  Spaad,  and  the  white,  fat,  Boly  Earths,  fuch 
as  the  Fullers-earth,  the  Heffian-earth,  &c.  or  even 
compound  Maflfes,  made  feveral  Ways  with 
thefe,  both  by  Nature  and  Art,  are  fold  for  the 
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white  Nil  of  the  Shops  :  See  HencieB  Pyrildog. 
p.  58 1 .  Which  Fraud  is  not  always  eafily  detedfeed : 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  often  known  from  too  great  a 
(pecifick  Gravity,  from  an  exceffive  Roughnefs,  and 
from  the  Want  of  a  quick  Diflblution  in  Acids.  Butt 
it  is  better  for  him  who  wants  to  have  true  genuine 
Ni^  to  prepare  it  himfelf. 

PROCESS     LXVI. 

the  Cementation  and  Fit/ton  of  Copper  with  Zink-ore. 

A  P  PARAtU  S. 

TA  K  E  of  Zink-ore,  for  Inftance,  of  Calamine 
reduced  to  Powder,  one  Part  and  a  balfy  and  as 
much  of  comminuted  Charcoal ;  grind  them  toge- 
ther, and  moiften  them  (lightly  with  Water :  Fill 
any  melting  Veflel  with  this  Mixture,  put  between 
and  at  top  Plates  of  the  pureft  Copper  one  party  and 
again  cover  them  with  CharcoaJWuft,  and  put  the 
Whole  in  a  wind-Furnace,  covering  it  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  Charcoal ;  light  them  by  flow  Degrees, 
and  then  increafe  the  Fire,  to  make  the  Veflel  grow 
white-hot :  When  you  fee  a  Flame  tinged  with  a 
grey,  bluifli,  or  purple  Colour ;  try  here  and  there 
with  a  Arong  iron- Wire,  whether  the  Copper  is 
melted  under  the  Charcoal-duft :  Which  is  done  with 
a  much  leffer  Fire,  than  Copper  alone  requires  for 
the  Fufion  of  it :  Then  moderate  your  Fire,  that  it 
may  not  be  too  violent :  Finally,  having  continued 
the  Fufion  a  little  longer,  let  the  Veflel  be  taken  out 
of  the  Fire,  that  it  may  cool  of  itfelf,  or  let 
the  melted  Mafs  it  contains,  if  confiderable,  be 
poured  out  into  a  dry  and  middling-warm  Veflel : 
You  will  find,  when  you  break  the  Copper,  that 
it  is  tinged  with  a  golden  Colour,  and  that  the 
Weight  of  it  is  increaied  a  confiderable  Quantity, 
which  is  fometimes  one  quarter  or  one  third  Part  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Copper  made  ufc  of,  its  Mallea- 
bility 
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bility  remaining  perfeft  in  the  Cold  :  But  the  more 
it  grows  hot  in  the  Fire,  the  more  brittle  it  becomes; 
fo  that,  when  it  grows  middling  red-hot,  you  will 
eafily  break  it  into  fmall  Bits  with  a  wooden  Mallet, 
or  if  it  is  handled  roughly,  having  then  loft  all  its 
Tenacity. 

2.  If  Calamine,  or  any  other  Body  containing 
Zink,  and  to  be  tried  by  this  Method,  is  full  of  a 
great  Quantity  of  Lead,  or  of  fome  other  Metal  not 
feparable  from  it  •,  it  is.  proper,  that  the  Mixture  of 
it  with  pulverized  Charcoal  made  as  before  (N°.  i), 
be  ground  very  fine,  that  fome  Lute  be  mixt  with  it, 
and  that  it.  be  ftrongly  compacted  and  crammed  into 
a  melting  Veffel,  to  the  End  that  the  Plates  of  Cop- 
per put  at  Top  being  melted,  they  may  not  get  to 
the  Bottom  :  Then,  you  muft  put  a  good  Quantity 
of  Charcoal-duft  upon  your  Plates  of  Copper,  and 
do  the  Reft  as  before:  Likewife,  melt  the  Copper  in  a 
Fire  much  gentler  than  when  it  is  alone,  and  it  will 
be  tinged,  though  with  a  Colour  fomewhat .  paler, 
nor  will  the  Weight  of  it  be  fo  much  increafed. 

7$*  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  In  this  Procefs  the  Copper  is  penetrated  by  the 
Zink,  in  form  of  a  Vapour,  and  the  Zink  is  fixt 
in  it :  Which  plainly  appears,  becapfe  when  you 
flop  the  Paflage  of  the  Copper,  by  putting  Lute  be- 
tween, to  keep  it  from  running  down  into  the  Mix- 
ture at  the  Bottom  of  the  VelTel,  neverthelefs  its  Con- 
fidence, Colour,  and  Constitution  change  in  the  Fire, 
and  its  Weight  increafes,  in  fo  much  .that  it  is  certain 
that  the  fublimed  Matter  has  produced  thefe  Effe&s. 
The  Charcoal-duft  does  alfo  prevent  the  burning  of 
the  Copper,  and  hinders  the  Zink  received  by  it 
from  being  again  burnt  and  difiipated.  For,  if  you 
melt  tinged  Copper  in  a  Crucible,  without  any  Ad- 
dition, it  takes  a  bright  Flame  almoft  like  Zink  it- 
felf,  and  fpreads  Abundance  of  white  Flowers  tinged 
here  and  there  with  a  Citron-colour,  which  feems  to 
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ted  from  the  Copper  carried  away  along  with 
i,  being  otherwise  like  the  Flowers  produced 
c.  LXV) :  But,  in  this  Cafe,  a  great  Part  of  the 
ght  of  the  Copper  is  loft  at  the  fame  Time,  and 
colour  of  it  grows  every  inftant ' worfe  and  worfe. 
this  Reafon,  when  you  tinge  Copper  with  Cala- 
:,  to  get  Profit  by  it,  you  muft  try  by  Expe- 
rts, what  Degree  of  Fire  you  are  to  ufe,  and  in 
:  Time  the  Copper  acquires  the  greateft  Weight, 
affumes  the  fineft  Colour :  For,  it  is  plain  to  the 
that  a  great  Deal  of  it  alfo  vanifhes  in  Form  of 
ck  Fume.    However,  it  is  obfervable,  that  Brafi 
opper  impregnated  with  Zink,  being  mader  mid- 
y  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  is  not  fo  eafily  calcined  as 
Copper.     There  are  alfo  a  great  many  Diflfer- 
s  in  the  Calamine :  For,  a  Quantity  of  fome  Ca- 
ne increafes  the  Weight  of  Copper,  more  than 
ame  Quantity  of  fome  other  does.    The  Beauty 
Malleability  of  the  tinged  Metal  are  likewife  di£ 
it :  For,  fome  Calamine  affords  a  great  Deal  of 
I  and  Iron  ;  whereby  the  Copper  is  fpoiled  and 
*red  pale  and  brittle  ;  though  the  Weight  of  it 
ry  much  increafed  at  the  fame  Time.    There  are 
fome  Species  of  this  Stone,  that  require  a  pre- 
Roafting,  whereby  a  great  Part  of  it  muft  be 
ated,   before  it  is  rendered  fit  for  this  Ufej 
others  may  be  immediately  made  Ufe  of. 
There  are  befides  the  diamine,   many  com- 
I  artificial  Bodies,  which  likewife  tinge  Copper 
t  yellow  Colour,  and  increafe  the  Weight  of  it : 
is  are  the  Cadmia  Fomacum,  or  Tutty  (Parti. 
;  but,  all  Kinds  of  Tutty  are  not  fo,  but  thofe 
tfhich  proceed  from  Zink-ores,  or  from  corn- 
Metals  in  which  Zink  enters :   Of  which  all 
as  been  faid  of  the  Calamine  is  equally  true. 
:  elegant  and  pure  Kind  of  it,  is  the  Tutty  ufed 
Apothecaries  Shops :  It  is  very  ponderous  and 
refembling  cylindrical  Segments  by  its  Figure, 
d  convex  and  hollow,  by  the  Obftacle  to  which 
pours  have  applied  themfelves,  granulated  on 
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tfcfeOutJide,  of  a  bluifli  Colour,  fmooth  within,  and 
yellow.  Nor  is  it  dubious,  that  there  are  feveral  na- 
tive Minerals,  or  feveral  Kinds  of  Tutty  produced 
from  them,  that  would  have  the  fame  Effeft :  But,  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  their  Nature  is  hitherto  un- 
known to  us,  bccaufe  the  Examination  of  them  haa 
been  neglected  to  this  Day. 

3.  Copper  tinged  in  this  Manner,  when  it  pre- 
ferves  its  Malleability,  is  called  Brafs  or  yellow  Cop- 
per *,  and  as  it  is,  by  its  Beauty,  eafy  Treatability, 
and  long  Duration,  very  fir  to  make  Utenfils,  and 
the  metallick  Mafs  is  fo  eafily  increafed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it ;  on  this  Account,  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
it  is  made  in  feveral  Places,  when  the  necefiary  Ingre- 
dients may  be  conveniently. prepared. 

4.  The  Flowers,  which  are  collected  during  the 
making  of  Brafs,  or  the  melting  of  it  a  fecond 
Time,  and  the  roafting  of  the  Calamine,  as  alfo 
the  Flowers  of  Zink  itfelf  not  yet  intirely  burnt  ; 
likewife,  all  the  Sublimates  proceeding  from  Bodies 
of  the  fame  Nature,  being  cemented  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Calamine,  that  ra,  with  Charcoal-duft 
and  Plates  of  Copper,  and  melted,  make  Brafs  of  the 
beft  Kind.  But,  the  lame  being  burnt  in  a  (low  Fire, 
are  fo  fixt,  that  in  clofeVeffels,  and  a  ftrong  Fire  with 
a  Draught  of  Air,  they  turn  to  a  yellowifh  Glafs ;  as 
is  well  obferved  by  Henckel  concerning  Zink  ;  how- 
ever, he  would,  it  feems,  have  this  underftood  only 
of  the  Flowers  of  it :  See  Proc.  LX  V.  Appar.  N°.  4. 

.  5.  It  is  a  wonderful  Thing,  that  Zink  itfelf  being 
plainly  melted  with  Copper,  robs  it  of  all  its  Mal- 
leability :  As  may  be  experienced  in  the  making  of 
Prince's-metal  {Part  I.  §  88) :  While  being  at  the 
fame  Time  applied  by  way  of  Vapour,  and  lying 
hidden  in  the  Calamine,  in  the  Sublimates,  and  in 
the  Flowers,  it  does  not  take  away  the  Malleability. 
If  this  does  not  proceed  from  the  Concurrence  of 
Lead,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Author  juft 
quoted,  or  from  a  very  intimate  Jun&ion  of  the 
Zink  and  Copper,  the  Keafon  of  k  is  ftill  a  perfect 
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Secret.  Nor  is  the  Reafon  yet  fufficiently  evidenced, 
why  a  great  Quantity  of  excellent  Calamine  requires 
a  previous  Roafting,  before  it  can  be  ufed  for  the 
making  of  Brafs  5  unlcfs  you  have  a  Mind  to  render 
this  Metal  lefs  fine  and  malleable.  Which  Phoneme- 
non9  as  well  as  a  great  many  others  falling  under  the 
Hands  of  one  bufied  that  way,  are  well  worthy  of 
being  inquired  into. 

OF  MINERAL   SULPHUR. 

PROCESS     LXVII. 

lie  Dijlillation  of  Sulphur  out  of  the  Pyrites 9  and  ether 

fulphureous  Minerals. 

AP  PAR  AT  US. 

BEAT  the  yellow  Pyrites,  or  any  other  ful- 
phureous Mineral,  to  a  coarfe  Powder,  put  it 
into  an  earthen  Retort,  or  into  a  glafs-one  coated 
with  Lute,  having  a  long  large  Neck,  and  perform 
the  Diftillation  in  the  fame  Manner  as  (Proc,  LVIH.J 
was  prefcribed  about  Mercujy.  But,  you  are  to  ob- 
serve, that,  if  this  Mineral  is  fo  refractory  in  the  Fire 
that  it  does  not  grow  foft  when  made  middling 
red-hot,  you  may  make  an  Experiment  with  a  greater 
Quantity  of  it  exceeding  two  or  three  Pounds,  and 
increafe  the  Fire  more  quickly,  and  thus, perform  the 
Operation  in  a  fhorter  Time.  Of  this  Kind  is  the 
yellow  martial  Pyrites,  which  is  chiefly-  the  .Ore  out 
of  which  almoft  all  the  common  mineral  Sulphur  is 
got  {Parti.  §316,  347).  But,  if  it  grows  foft 
when  it  begins  to  be  red-hot,  and  the  Ore  is  inclined 
to  melt,  you  muft  put  a  fmaller  Quantity  of  it  into 
the  Retort,  and  manage  the  Fire  more  gently,  whence 
the  Diftillation  lafts  a  longer  Time  :  This  the  Py- 
rites of  Copper,  or  the  yellow  Copper-ores  (Part  I 
§  369)  do  require,  as  well  as  the  common  Lead- 
Ores  ; 
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Ores  *  for  fo  foon  as  they  melt,  the  Exhalation  of  the 
Sulphur  is  in  clofeVeflels  almoft  intirely  ftopt.  Never* 
thclefs,  this  Inconvenience  may  be  remedied  in  feme 
Meafure,  by  interpofing  fomc  refra&ory  Body,  that 
exhales  no  Sulphur  in  the  Fire,  though  it  muft  not 
abforb  or  corrupt  the  Sulphur  itfelf ;  fuch  is  pure 
Sand  walhed  clean,  and  of  the  Nature  of  the  Stone 
called  Quartz.  But  you  muft  avoid  all  Stones  of  the 
lime,  chalk,  or  fpaad-Kind. 

2.  When  the  Retort  has  been  middling  red-hot  for 
an  Hour  or  more,  let  the  Veflels  grow  cold :  All  the 
Sulphur  cooled  by  the  Water,  will  adhere  to  the  Ex- 
tremity of  the  Neck  of  the  Retort,  from  which  it 
muft  be  melted  off,  by  a  gentle  Heat  that  does  not 
kindle  Sulphur ;  or  you  may  take  it  out  by  break* 
ing  or  cutting  off  the  Neck  ;  then  weigh  it. 

The  Ufi  and  Reafons  of  the-  Procefs. 

1.  As  there  are  in  Minerals  many  volatil  Matters 
befidfcs  Sulphur ;  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  it  is  not 
-always  got  pure  out  of  them,  but  often  joined  with 
other  volatil  Subftances,  that  taint  it ;  which  may  be 
judged  with  fome  Probability,  from  its  Colour :  For 
pure  Sublimed  Sulphur  is  always  of  a  fine  Yellow 
fomewhat  deeper  than  the  Citron-colour;  but,  its  be- 
ing of  a  red  Dye  ftiews  that  Arienick  has  been  fu- 
blimed  along  with  it:  But,  though  Mercury, when  fub- 
]imed  with. Sulphur,  does  likewife  give  it  ^  reddifh 
Colour,  it  feldom  mixes  with  it.  However,  if  this 
lhould  be  the  Cafe,  you  may  eafily  diftinguifli  it 
from  the  ftriated  Figure  of  the  broken  Sublimate, 
from  its  great  Weight,  and  from  the  Place  to  which 
it  has  applied  itfelf  during  the  Sublimation ;  for, 
where  Cinnabar  applies  itfelf,  there  can  remain  np 
Sulphur,  nor  anyArfenick. 

2.  By  this  Diftillation,  a  moft  confiderable  Quan- 
tity of  Sulphur  may  be  got  out  of  the  Pyrites  ;  but 
there  remains  a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  the  metal  lick 
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Earth  of  Copper  and  Iron  joined  together,  which  muft 
at  laft  be  feparated  by  Means  of  a  very  ftrong,  open, 
long-lading  Fire,  and  by  other  Remedies  already 
mentioned  in  the  Procefles  about  thefe  Metals. 

3.  If  you  want  the  Apparatus  neccflary  for  this 
Procefs,  or  care  not  to  give  yourfelf  fo  much  Trou- 
ble 1  you  may  have  Recourfe  to  a  plain  Retailing ; 
and  put,  for  Inflance,  one  docimaftical  Centner  into 
a  Teft  covered  with  another  Teft  inverted,  and  roaft 
it  under  the  Muffle  of  the  docimaftical  Furnace,  or  in 
a  gentle  open  Fire  flowly  applied,  like  an  Ore  to 
be  prepared  for  Fufion :  In  which  you  are  to  take 
care,  that  the  remaining  Calx  be  not  brought  to  a 
Fufion,  or  rendered  clammy,  by  a  greater  Heat  thta 
it  can  bear :  This  done,  if  it  ceafes  to  fpread  an  un- 
pleafant  fulphureous  Smell ;  let  it  grow  cold,  and 
weigh  it,  to  know  how  fliort  it  falls  of  one  Centner: 
Which  Deficiency  will  be  the  Quantity  of  Sulphur 
that  was  in  the  Ore.  But,  it  is  proper  that  you 
ihould  know,  either  from  the  outward  Appearance, 
or  from  the  Smell  which  your  Ore  emkts,  that  it  b 
indeed  fulphur  Ore,  or  that  Sulphur  is  at  leaft  prevail- 
ing in  it ;  becaofe  all  volatil  Subftances  oocafion  a  Di* 
munition  in  theWeigJitof  Ores,  by  roafting:  Nor  wiH 
you  be  as  Aire  of  the  Purity  of  your  Sulphur,  and 
of  Courfe  of  die  Quantity  of  it  when  redttfied,  as  if 
you  had  collected  the  volatile  Part  kfelf. 

4.  You  may  know  bituminous  Minerals  (Part  L 
§  318.  £sV.)  from  the  Flame  which  they  take 
in  the  Fire,  from  a  thick  fboty  Smoak,  which  mi- 
neral Sulphur  never  emits,  and  from  their  oflfenfirc 
or  pleafant  Smell:  They  may  alio  be  tried  with 
greater  Exa&nefs,  by  Diftilktion  out  of  a  Retort, 
in  feveral  Degrees  of  Fire. 
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PROCESS     LXVIII. 

1 

The  reSifykfg  and  fullvming  crude  Sulphur  int$ 

flowers. 

APPARATUS. 

PU  T  your  Sulphur  again  into  a  Retort,  hiring  a 
wide-open  Neck  cut  off  (horter  *  that  it  may  not 
beeafily  ftopt,  nor  the  Extremity  of  it  reach  the  Wa- 
ter in  the  Recipient :  Let  the  Joints  be  ftriftly  clofed 
with  Lute,  and,  with  the  fame  Apparatus  as  in  the 
foregoing  Procefs,  repeat  the  Diftillation,  which 
may  alfo  be  very  well  made  in  a  Sand-bath.  But, 
you  mufi:  ufe  a  Fire  much  gentler  than  in  Proc. 
LXVII ;  nor  rnuft  the  Veffel  be  red-hot  in  the  End  ; 
but  you  muft  continue  the  fame  Degree  of  Fine, 
by  which  the  upper-Part  of  the  Recipient  which  is 
void  of  Water  is  darkened,  and  the  Sulphur  begins 
to  diftil  from  the  Neck  of  the  Retort ;  becaufe  Sul- 
phur once  expel  ted  out  of  its  Matrix  by  a  ftrtmg 
Fire,  when  alone,  cannot  bear  the  heating  red-hot  of 
the  Veffel :  The  Sulphur  will  diftil  pure  s  becaufc  it 
has  depofited  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort,  what  it 
had  brought  along  with  it  the  firft  Time,  from  the 
fixt  Part  of  the  Ore  which  i$  metallick,  and  from 
the  Arfenkk  (unlefs  it  is  urged  by  too  violent  a 
Fire)  becaufc  a  Refidue  more  fixt  than  Sulphur  re- 
mains, which  fixes  itfelf  more  ftrongly  with  fixt 
Bodies.  This  Refidue  is  called  Scoria. of  Sulphur, 
in  German  ^c&toeflfelWetllaefce,  or  Drofs  of  Sul- 
phur. 

2.  If  you  will  have  very  pure  Flowers  of  Sulphur, 
pat  Sulphur  into  a  wide  Cucuf  bite,  or  an  fron-Pot, ; 
put  upon  this  an  Alimbeck,  or  another  Vctkl  in- 
verted and  vqry  large,  and  ftop  the  Joints  with 
Lute  :  Then,  bury  the  inferior  Veffel  that  contains 
the  Sulphur  fo  deep  in  a  Sand-bath,  that  the  Sand 
may  be  about  as  high  as  the  melted  Sulphur  *   or 
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put  fmall  burning  Coals  round  the  Veffel,  as  it  fUnds 
upon  the  Pavement  of  the  Hearth.  Lee  the  Heat 
you  apply  be  not  greater  than  what  is  required  to 
melt  the  Sulphur  ;  and  continue  it  fuch  for  feveral 
Hours,  that  is,  according  as  the  Quantity  of  Sul- 
phur is  great,  and  the  Veffel  wide  :  All  which 


muft  be  determined  from  Experience.  You  may 
alfo  try  whether  the  Sulphur  is  melted,  and.  how 
much  of  it  remains ;  by  boring  a  fmall  Hole  in  the 
Top  of  the  Alimbeck,  or  in  the  Bottom  of  the  upper- 
Veffel,  not  exceeding  the  Size  of  a  Pea,  through 
which  you  may  introduce  an  iron-Wire,  to  the  very 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel  that  contains  the  Sulphur. 
However,  take  as  much  Care  as  poffibly  you  can, 
not  to  blow  any  Air  in  with  your  Mouth,  through 
the  Tobacco-pipe,  if  you  make  this  Trial  with  one : 
For  if  the  Fire  is  a  little  too  ftrong,  the  Surface  of 
the  melted  Sulphur  immediately  takes  Flame,  and  by 
this  Means  the  Vapours  of  it  moving  upwards,  break 
the  Vefiels  afunder  with  great  Noife,  and  with  fomc 
Danger  to  thofe  that  ftand  by.  If  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Sulphur  is  fublimed,  remove  the  Fire,  and 
when  the  Vefiels  are  cooled  a  little  and  then  opened, 
you  will  find  in  the  upper-one,  and  in  the  Brink  of 
the  inferior,  light,  foft  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  of  a  fine 
yellow  Colour,  having  the  Charafterifticks  of  per* 
fed  mineral  Sulphur,  and  made  perfectly  pure  by 
Sublimation.    There  remains  at  the  Bottom  the  im- 

Sure  Sulphur,  which  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  Pot 
ill  warm ;    becaufe  it  adheres  ftrongly  to  it,  when 
grown  cold. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  Sulphur,  when  it  is  for  the  firft  Time  expelled 
out  of  the  pyritofe  Ore,  being  agitated  by  a  ftrong 
Fire,  carries  fome  Copper  and  Iron  away  with  it: 
But,  a  greater  Quantity  of  thefe  Metals  diftil  along 
with  the  Sulphur,  as  the  Ore  is  more  arfenical  ;  be- 
caufe Arfcnick  is  more  rapacious  than  Sulphur,  and 

paffes 
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pafies  with  the  Sulphur,  chiefly  in  the  End  of  the 
Diftillation,  when  a  ftronger  Fire  is  ufed.    This  ap- 
pears plainly,  when  you  urge  with  a  ftrong  Fire  the 
Kefidue  which  remains  in  the  Retort  after  the  recti- 
fication ;    for  then  a  tranfparcnt  red  Arfcnick,  and 
a  red  and  yellow  Arfenick,  are  fublimed  and  come 
over.     The  Caput  Mortuum   which  then   remains* 
being  roafted  in  a  clofe  Crucible,  in  a  violent  Fire,  is 
in  great  Part  attracted  by  the  Load-ftone  applied  to 
it,  and  when  you  extraft  a  Quantity  of  it  fomewhat 
greater,  it  may  with  the  white  Flux,  Glafs,  Glafs-gall, 
or  Borax,  be  reduced  into  iRegulus  of  Iron  (Proc.LIV.) 
but  brittle,  and  ftill  containing  a  little  Sulphur.  The 
Copper  betrays  itfelf,    when  you  roaft  gently  the 
Caput  Mortuum,  then  expofe  it  to  the  Air  for  fome 
Days,  and  then  extraft  it  with  Water :  For  Calx  of 
Copper  may  fometimes  be  precipitated  out  of  this 
Water,  by  putting  in  it  Plates  of  pure  Steel,  which 
Calx  mud  likewife  be  reduced  to  a  Regulus  (Proc. 
XXXVIII).     As  then  this  is  done  in  clofe  Veflels, 
and  in  a  flow  Fire  gradually  increafed,    it  is  felf- 
evident,  that  the  fame  fucceeds  ftill  much  better  in 
an  open,  ftrong  Fire,   fuddenly  applied,   fuch  as  is 
ufed  by  Aflayers  in  the  roafting  of  fulphureous,  py- 
ritofe,    arfenical  Copper-ores,    of  which   we  have 
fpoken  (Proc.  XXXIX).    But  there  does  not  remain 
an  equally  great  Portion  of  Caput  Mortuum  from  all 
Sulphur :    But  if  Sulphur  is  expelled  out  of  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Ore  that  has  once  undergone  a  flow  gen- 
tle Fire  in  a  Retort ;   a  very  fmall  Portion  of  it  is 
gotten:     You  obtain  more  of  it,   when  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Sulphur  is  expelled  haftily. 

2.  It  has  been  imagined  that  there  were  feveral 
different  Species  of  Sulphur,  from  the  feveral  Mix- 
tures of  thefe  heterogeneous  Matters :  For  all  pure 
Sulphur  is  ever  one  and  the  fame.  For  Inftance, 
the  golden  coloured  Sulphur  both  tranfparent  and 
opaque,  the  red  Sulphur,  the  orange-coloured  one, 
the  ruby  coloured  Sulphur,  and  the  ruby  coloured 
Arfcnick^   are  nothing   but   Sulphur  and   Arfcnick 
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mixt  in  different  Proportions,  and  called  by  different 
Names.  Likewife,  the  white,  grey,  and  afli  Co- 
lours, &c.  of  Sulphur,  depend  upon  the  various 
Mixtures  of  Earths  partly  metallick  and  partly  un- 
metallick,  with  the  fame  :  Its  very  Confidence  is  on 
the  fame  Account  changed  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
you  can  hardly  judge  from  its  outward  Appearance, 
that  it  is  for  the  greateft  Part  Sulphur.  This  may 
be  feen  in  the  Sulphur,  which,  during  the  Roafting 
of  pyritofe  Ores  made  in  a  half  fuffocated  Fire,  runs 
fometimes  between  the  Bits  of  the  Ore,  and  being 
collected  when  grown  cold,  is  called  in  German 
ECropMctjtoefel*  Sulphur  vive,  or  native  Sulphur,  is 
likewife  found  under  various  Forms.  But  you'  wiB 
eafily  find  out  by  a  gentle  reftify ing.what  Body  is  mixt 
with  the  Sulphur  in  any  Cafe  whatever. 

3.  Whenever  you  re&ify  and  fublime  Sulphur,  it 
does  not  always  fuffer  an  eflential  Change ;  but  re- 
mains uncorrupted  in  a  clofe  Fire  :  But,  when  oily, 
far,  alkaline,  and  fuch  like  Matters  are  joined  to  it,  the 
Texture  of  it  is  deftroyed.  The  combined  A&iora 
of  too  free  an  Air  and  of  the  Fire,  deftroy  it :  Be- 
tides, in  an  open  Fire,  the  inflammable  Part  of  it 
takes  Fire,  and  is  confumed.  Wherefore  the  acid 
faline  Part  being  a  fecond  Time  difingaged  is  by  the 
burning  Phlogifton  refolved  into  a  mod  fuffocat- 
ing  Fume,  and  again  is  very  greedy  of  Water,  which 
it  intirely  rejected  in  its  Conjunction  with  the  Phlo- 
gifton. Whence,  this  Acid  may  then  be  alio  very 
well  colle&ed  by  Means  of  Water  or  of  its  Vapour, 
*  not  being  intirely  difpofed  of  itfelf  to  gather  into 
large  Drops,  and  apply  itfelf  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Veflels.  This  acid  Fume  of  inflamed  Sulphur,  is 
commonly  collected,  by  putting  a  Bell  or  a  large 
Alimbeck  over  it,  and  is  called  Spiritus  Sulpburis per 
Campanam>  Spirit  or  Oil  of  Sulphur  by  the  Bell. 
But  it  is  moft  conveniently  colle&ed  by  the  following 
Apparatus.  Take  a  Cucurbite,  as  large  as  you  can 
find  it,  not  yet  cut  off  at  Top,  and  with  a  hard, 
cutting,  fharp  Flint,  mark  in  die  Belly  of  it  a  fquare, 
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oblong  Figure,  four  Inches  broad,  and  three  Inches 
high,  dextroufly  applying  to  it  the  acute  Angle  of 
the  Stone  in  fuch  Manner,  that  it  may  in  all  its  Trad: 
ingrave  a  deep  Furrow  in  the  Glafs :  This  done, 
touch  every  Point  of  the  faid  Furrow,  with  a  ftrong 
red-hot  iron  Wire :  By  this  Means,  you  will  cut  off 
from  the  Cucurbite,  a  Piece  of  Glafs  like  the  circum- 
fcribed  Figure.  Put  this  Cucurbite  under  a  Chimney 
that  carries  fmfike  well,  and  in  fuch  a  Situation,  that 
the  Hole  may  be  forwards,  and  the  Cucurbite  in- 
clined backwards  a  fmall  Matter,  and  pour  into  it 
one  or  a  few  Ounces  of  warm  Water  :  Then  intro- 
duce a  fmall  fh allow  wide  China- Veflel  full  of  pure 
Sulphur,  through  the  Aperture  made  in  the  Belly  of 
the  Cucurbite,  and  fet  this  Sulphur  on  Fire  with  a 
Thread  dipt  in  Brimftone :  When  the  whole  Sur- 
face of  it  is  on  Fire ;  put  a  Plate  of  Lead  againft 
this  Hole,  that  it  may  not  admit  more  Air  than  is 
neceflary  to  maintain  the  Flame.  The  acid  Spirit  of 
Sulphur  will  apply  itfelf  to  the  Sides  of  the  Cucur- 
bite, made  moift  by  the  warm  Water,  and,  running 
again  to  the  Bottom,  it  will  mix  with  the  Water, 
which  being  kept  warm  by  the  Contaft  of  the  Veflel 
in  which  the  Sulphur  burns,  and  fpreading  Vapours, 
difpofes  to  a  Condenfation  the  acid  Spirits  that  are 
expelled.  But  the  Sulphur  that  is  burning  in  a  free 
Air,  commonly  contracts,  at  length,  a  fmall  Cruft 
arifing  from  the  heterogeneous  fixt  Matters,  fome- 
what  nard,  which  hinders  the  Flame  from  fur- 
ther confuming  the  Sulphur  :  Therefore  this 
Cruft  mud  be  removed  about  every  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  if  the  Sulphur  is  not  perfe&ly  pure :  Which 
done  the  Flame  is  again  revived.  Nay*  it  is  alfo  ex- 
ting  uifhed  by  the  Acid,  which  the  half  fuffocated 
we|k  Flame  of  the  Sulphur  has  not  been  able  to  dif- 
fipate,  there  remaining  in  the  Surface  of  the  Sulphur  ' 
grown  cold  fmall  Drops  of  a  very  acid  Nature.  If 
you  find  that  this  is  the  Cafe,  you  muft  immediately 
add  frefh  Sulphur,  and  admit  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Air :    Orfierwife .  the  flame  one*  extinguished,   is 
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very  difficultly  lighted  again.  You  put  in  frdk 
Sulphur  with  a  fmall  iron-Ladle,  with  which  yon 
muft  alfo  remove  the  Filthinefs  that  has  fucceffively 
gathered  and  been  introduced  along  with  the  Sul- 
phur. Do  the  fame  conftantly  for  one  or  fevaal 
Days,  till  you  have  gathered  the  de fired  Quantity  of 
Spirit.  It  will  be  as  ftrong  as  if  it  had  been  ari- 
leded  without  Water,  and  even  in  greater  Quantity. 
What  Methods  and  Operations  foevfer  you  may  ufe 
for  the  collecting  of  Spirit  of  Sulphur,  you  will  ne- 
ver hinder  the  greateft  Part  of  it  from  evaporating, 
unlefs  you  will  have  it  diluted  in  a  great  Quantity  of 
Phlegm,  or  fixt  in  fome  alkaline  Body  or  other, 
from  which  you  will  hardly  feparate  ic  with  any 
Profit. 

4.  You  may  very  well  find  out  with  a  fixt  Alkali, 
the  Proportion  in  which  the  Acid  and  the  Phlogiftoe 
are  combined  in  mineral  Sulphur  ;  and  feparate  them 
with  the  fame  fixt  Alkali,  in  the  following  Manner. 
Take  of  very  pure  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  one  Part,  of 
very  dry  pot- Afh  beaten  to  a  very  fine  Powder  in  a 
warm  iron- Mortar,  two  Parts;  mix  them;  fill  a 
Crucible  with  this  Mixture,  cover  it  with  a  Tile,  and 
put  it  into  a  Fire  of  a  middling  Strength.  The 
Mixture  will  foon  melt ;  pour  it  next  into  a  dry 
iron- Mortar,  and  with  all  poflible  Care  lcrape  off 
what  adheres  to  the  Veflel  ;  then  beat  the  whole  to 
a  Powder  :  Divide  this  into  two  equal  Parts  in  a  Pair 
of  Scales :  Road  one  Part  of  it  in  a  clean  earthen  flat 
Veflel,  not  glazed,  firft  with  a  gentle  Fire,  which 
muft  be  increafed  more  and  more,  till  the  Veflel 
grows  middling  red-hot ;  ftir  it  now  and  then  with  a 
Tobacco-pipe,  taking  great  Care  mean  while,  that 
no  Afhes  fall  into  it ;  left  the  Weight  (hould  be  faMy 
increafed  :  If  the  Salt  grows  quite  white,  and  no 
longer  emits  any  Smell,  it  is  a  Sign  that  the  Phlo- 
gifton  isdifiipated  :  The  Acid  of  the  Sulphur  will  ad- 
here to  the  remaining  fixt  Salt,  with  one  Part  where- 
of  it  has  turned  to  a  Tartar  vitriolate,  out  of  which 
it  cannot  be  expelled  by  Fire  alone.    Weigh  the 
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remaining  Salt.  Diflblve  the  other  Portion  of  this  Li- 
ver of  Sulphur  in  a  glafs  Veffel,    with  treble  the 
Quantity  of  pure  Water  :  There  will  remain  a  brown 
Sediment,  which  will  be  Sulphur  not  quite  diflblved 
by  the  Alkali :  Pour  upon  this  Solution  the  ftrongeft 
Spirit  of  Vinegar  drop  by  drop,  a  white  Powder  will . 
be  precipitated,   which  is  called  Lac  Sulphuric  or 
Milk  of  Sulphur  :    Stir  up  this  Liquor,  and  pour  it 
quite  turbid  into  a  filtrating  Paper,  when  it  is  all 
gone  through,  pour  again  upon  it  Spirit  of  Vinegar 
drop  by  drop,  that  in  Cafe  more  of  the  Lac  Sulpburis 
is  again  expelled,  it  may  be  joined  to  the  foregoing, 
by  repeating  the  Filtration  :    What  gathers  in  the 
filtrating  Paper  being  dry,  if  ypudiftil  it  out  of  the 
Retort,     it  will   afford  Sulphur    (Proc.  LXVII.) 
Thence  it  appears,  how  much  Sulphur  was  hidden 
in  the  firft  Portion  before  the  Roafting.     But  as  the 
Acid  of  the  Sulphur  remained  alone  in  the  firft  Por- 
tion, after  the  inflammable  Part  was  diflipated,    it  is 
certain  that  the  Excefs  of  the  Weight  of  the  ex- 
tracted Salt,  by  which  this  furpafles  the  Half  of  the 
Weight  of  the  Alkaline  Salt  employed,  proceeds  from 
thence,  and  this  Excefs  of  Weight  (hews  of  Courfe, 
how  much  Acid  there  is  in  the  Sulphur  which  you 
have  got  by  Precipitation  and  Sublimation.     Thus 
you  find  that  the  Acid  is  about  fifteen  Times  more 
weighty  than  the  Phlogifton,  as  has  been  demon* 
ftrated  by  Dr.  SlahL     But,  as  during  the  Fufion  of 
the  Liver  of  Sulphur,  not  only  Part  of  the  pure  Sul- 
phur is  diflipated,    but  there  is  alfo  an  unpleafant 
Smell  perceived,  which  is  different  from  the  Odour 
of  Sulphur,  fuch  as  is  emitted  in  the  fubfequent  Roaft- 
ing  of  the  Liver  of  Sulphur ;  we  are  hereby  informed, 
that  Part  of  the  Phlogifton  having  left  its  Acid,  is  at 
that  Time  difiipated,  and  that  on  this  Account  more 
Acid  is  attributed  to  the  remaining  Sulphur  expelled 
with  Vinegar  and  purified  by  Sublimation,  than  it  has 
jn  reality.    Therefore,  it  is  proper,  that  you  ihould 
ufe  pot-Afh  made  perfectly  pure,  and  try  the  Caput 
Mortuum  remaining  after  the  Sublimation  of  the  Lac  . 
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Sulpburis,  whether  and  how  much  Tartar  vitriolate 
it  contains ;  which  is  found  out  by  Edulcoration  with 
warm  Water,  and  by  the  Diminution  thus  made  it 
the  Weight  of  the  dried  Refiduc  ;  becaufe  the  Tar- 
tar vitriolate  being  already  produced  im  the  Liver  of 
Sulphur,  would  remain  with  the  Lac  Sulpbitris,  a 
the  filtrating  Paper,  as  a  Sfalt  very  difficult  to  be  dif- 
folved :  Therefore,  as  much  Acid  as  is  adherent  to 
fuch  a  Weight  of  Tartar  vitriolate,  fo  much  are  you 
to  fubftradt  from  the  Increafe  of  the  Weight. 

5.  Mineral  Sulphur  may  be  produced  by  Art  fe- 
veral  Ways,  Out  of  any  Acid  and  Phlogifton  what- 
ever. This  is  moft  conveniently  performed  by  &abh 
Method,  as  follows:  Mix  with  Tartar  vitriolate, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  Melting  of  the  refra&ory 
Salt,  an  equal  Weight  of  Pot-afh,  to  which  you 
muft  (lightly  mix  one  eighth  Part  of  foft  pulve- 
rized Charcoal.  Put  this  Mixture  at  feveral  Times 
into  a  red-hot  Crucible,  which  muft  be  covered  with 
a  Tile,  left  a  great  Quantity  of  the  Phlogifton  fhould 
be  diffipated  by  the  Fire.  The  Mixture  will  melt, 
and  Liver  of  Sulphur,  all  the  Principles  of  which 
are  prefent,  will  foon  be  produced  :  When  this  is 
diflblved  in  Water,  Lac  Sulpburis  may  next  be  pre- 
cipitated out  of  it,  and  this  be  fublimed  into  perfeft 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  *. 

*  Sulphur  may  be  produced  of  animal  Urine,  and  Sterna,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  ingenious  and  (kilful  Chernift  Mr.  Ambnft  G§£ 
fry  [Hamkevuz]  F.  R.  S.  in  his  Account  of  bis  Preparation  of  tbe 
Phofphorus,  wherein  he  has  fucceeded  beyond  all,  who  have  at- 
tempted that  moft  curious  and  fur  prizing,  though  dangerous  Pro 
cefs.    See  the  Fhilcf.  7YanfaB.  N°.  428.  p.  70. 
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fa  OFARSENICK. 

*:  PROCESS     LXIX. 

IX 

x      27x  Separation  of  Arfenick  out  of  its  Ore,  by  Sublimation. 

,a  APPARATUS. 

^  x.  T*\0  every  Thing  as  was  faid  about  Sulphur 

.%  \j  and  Mercury :    But  let  the  Veffel  which  is 

X  put  into  the  Fire  with  the  Ore  in  it,  be  of  Earth  or 

;  of  Stone,  and  the  Recipient  be  of  Glafs,   and  of  a 

middling  Capacity  :    Nor  is  it  neceflary  that  this 

I  fliould  be  filled  with  Water,  fo  it  be  but  well  luted. 

" "  The  Fire  muft  likewife  be  ftronger,  and  continued 

j-  longer,  than  for  the  extra&ing  of  Sulphur.    Never- 

thelefs,  every  Kind  of  Arfenick  cannot  be  extra&ed 

B  in  a  confined  Fire :  For,  it  adheres  to  the  Matrix  more 

*  ftrongty  than  Sulphur  and  Mercury.    You  will  find 

*  in  the  Part  of  the  Veffel  which  is  more  remote  from 
1  the  Fire,  pulverulent  and  fubtile  Flowers  of  Arfenick, 
'  but  there  will  adhere  to  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Neck 
r  of  the  Retort,  fmall  folid  Maffes,  fhining  like  fmall 

Cryftals,  tranfparent,  fometimes  gathered  into  a  fo- 

*  lid  Sublimate,  and  perfectly  white,  if  the  Ore  of  the 
Arfenick  was  perfedly  pure  :  Which  neverthelefi 
happens  very  feldom.  The  Flowers  are  moft  com- 
monly thin,  and  of  a  grey  Colour  ;  which  proceeds 
from  the  Phlogifton  mixt  with  the  Mafs  ;  they  are 
often  of  a  citron  or  a  golden  Colour  -,  which  is  a 
Sign  that  there  is  in  the  Mixture,  fome  of  that  mine- 
ral Sulphur,which  commonly  proceeds  from  the  white 
Pyrites,  with  which  fomething  of  the  yellow  fulphure- 
ous  Pyrites  is  almoft  always  intermixt.  But  it  will 
be  a  Sign  of  a  confiderable  Mixture  of  Sulphur,  if 

-  you  fee  the  red  or  yellow  melted  Sublimate,  of  which 
we  have  already  fpoken  (Proc.  LXVII).  Whipe  off 
the  whole  very  clean  j  then  colled:  and  weigh  it. 

Cc  4  2.  If 
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2.  If  you  roaft  the  Refidue  in  a  Crucible  till  it 
fmoaks  no  longer,  or  rather  in  anearthen  flat  Veflel 
not  glazed,  and  in  a  ftrong  Fire  to  be  ftirred  now 
and  then  with  a  Poker,  and  then  weigh  it  when 
grown  cold,  you  will  be  able  to  know,  how  much 
Arfenick  remained  in  it  in  the  dole  Veflel  ;  unlefs 
the  Ore  contained  Bifmuth. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

i.  Arfenick  is  of  itfelf  more  fixt  than  Sulphur, 
and  is  very  ftridtly  united  to  feveral  Metals,  Earths, 
and  Stones,  not  even  excepting  Glafs  itfelf,  and  vi- 
trefcent  Stones,  and  Salts :   So  that  it  remains  with 
them,  though  melted  in  the  mod  violent  Fire,  eva- 
porating but  little,  and  carrying  Part  of  them  away 
with  it,   when  expelled  by  a  violent  Aftion  of  the 
Fire  and  Air :  Which  appears  very  plainly  in  the  Cad- 
mia  Fornacum,  or  Tutty.     The  Glades  in  which  it 
is  fublimed,  are  alfo  penetrated  by  its  Vapour,  (o 
that  they  grow  milk  white  throughout  their  whole 
Subftance  :   Which  evidences  its  penetrating  through 
all  Bodies.     It  melts  with  many  of  the  Matrix's  in 
which  it  lies  hidden,  when  you  fuddenly  apply  to  it 
a  middling  melting  Fire  :  Thus  in  the  white  Pyrites, 
which  can  hardly  be  conquered  by  Fire  alone,  be- 
caufe  of  the  little  Quantity  of  martial  Earth  and  great 
Quantity  of  unmetallick  Earth  it  contains,  it  turns 
to  a  Mafs  in  Appearance  of  a  femi-metallick  reguline 
Nature,  but  not  fo  in  reality  :   Becaufe  a  great  Part 
of  it  is  unmetallick,    and  difficult  to  be  feparated 
from  the  Arfenick,  unlefs  you  ufe  a  Fire  increafed  by 
Degrees,  which  at  Jaft  forces  the  Arfenick  to  aban- 
don the  fixt  Part  of  it.      The  fame  happens  with 
almoft  all  Metals  and  Semi-Metals ;  nay,  ft  adheres 
alfo  to  their  Scoria's  and  Calx's,  it  melts  with  them, 
and  cannot  be  feparated  othcrwife  than  by  a  flow 
Roafting.     Arfenick   is  well   fixt   in*  pure  Earths, 
and  brings  them  to  a  Fufion  without  any  Metal : 
For  thisReafon,  when  it  isfomctimes  in  fmall  Quan- 
tities 
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tlties  in  Spaads,  Maries,  &c.  it  exhales  nothing  in  a 
gentle  Fire,  and  in  clofe  Veflels :  But  in  a  ftrong 
open  Fire,  it  at  laft  fpreads  an  unpleafant  arlenical 
Smell,  and  diminishes  the  Weight  of  the  whole  con- 
crete Body.  Whence  thofe  who  try  to  make  Parget 
with  Spaad,  get  fometimes  Illnefies,  While  they  bake 
their  Parget,  and  their  Moulds  to  cad  Metal  into  : 
For  this  Reafon  like  wife,  Spaad  and  Parget  made 
with  it,  which  is  done  with  a  gentle  Roafting, 
fometimes  melts  in  a  ftrong  Fire  *,  whereas  it  could 
not  otherwife  be  brought  to  it  by  a  great  Fire.  The 
Efficacy  of  this  Body  is  very  great  in  promoting  dry 
Solutions,  and  it  is  confiderably  increafed,  when  it 
is  joined  with  a  Body  fixt  in  the  Fire,  and  fufible ; 
for  Inftance,  with  plain  Glafs  of  Lead,  or  with  Glafs 
made  of  Lead  tainted  with'  Arfenick,  the  Effect  of 
which  is  much  greater  than  common  Litharge,  or 
Glafs  of  Lead.  You  may  find  out  in  clofe  Veflels 
the  Prefence  of  Arfenick  lying  in  a  fmall  Quantity 
in  any  Body  whatever,  by  grinding  it  together  with 
mineral  Sulphur,  and  then  fubliming  it,  ufing  a 
ftrong  Fire  in  the  End  of  the  Operation  :  If  there  is 
then  fome  Arfenick,  there  will  arife,  towards  the  End 
of  the  Operation,  fome  Flowers  of  an  Orange-colour, 
and  a  half- 1 ran fparent  ruby-coloured  Sublimate,  in 
which  the  Arfenick  lies  hidden  :  For  this  is1  railed 
along  with  the  volatile  Sulphur  $  whereas  it  could  ' 
not  otherwife  be  eafily  detected  by  Sublimation.  But 
in  Orpiment,  which,  befides  the  Arfenick,  contains 
a  Quantity  of  Sulphur  not  inconfiderable,  the  Earth 
which  in  this  Mineral  contains  hardly  any  Metal,  is 
melted  together  with  them  in  a  gentle  Fire,  and  turns 
to  a  half-tranfparent  red  Mafs,  out  of  which  you  may, 
by  a  gentle  Sublimation,  or  by  Means  of  a  Defpu- 
mation,  feparate  this  Earth,  which  contains  a  great 
Deal  of  Arfenick  fixt  in  it,  not  to  be  diflipated  with- 
out a  great  open  Fire,  increafed  by  Degrees,  and 
continued  long. 

2.  The  Phlogifton  added,  and  the  Fire  applied 
in  various  Manners,    give  Arfenick  a  Variety  of 

outward 
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outward  Forms :  Otherwife,  Arfenick  is  but  one  and 
the  fame,  fo  it  be  but  pure.     When  perfedrly  pore, 
it  is  of  a  white  Colour  :  When  pined  with  a  Phlo- 
gifton, it  becomes  of  a  grey,  black  ifh,  afh-colour  : 
And  this  is  true  not  only  of  fublinted,    but  alfo  of 
native  Arfenick  :    As  it  is  plain  in  the  native  black 
Arfenick,  called  in  German  &cfytlMrt$en41igeiI<ro, 
out  of  which  a  grey  Kind  of  Arfenick  is  produced  by 
Sublimation.    Arfenick  fublixned  with  mineral  Sul- 
phur, is  always  of  an  orange,  yellow,  or  red  Colour. 
But  the  Phlogifton  is  eafily  detedted  in  Arfenick  both 
fublkned  and  native,  when  you  reduce  this  to  Pow- 
der, and  call  it  upon  Nitre  melted  in  a  Crucible : 
For  then  you  fee  a  bright  Flame  and  Detonation, 
which  is  produced  by  the  leaft  Quantity  of  any  Kind 
of  Phlogifton  whatever,  mixt  with  Nitre,     They, 
indeed  fay,  that  Nitre  detonates  with  Arfenick  ;  that 
it  produces  a  Flame,  and  that  then  the  blue  Spirit  of 
Nitre  of  StdU  is  expelled  at  the  fame  Time :    But 
pure,  white,  cryftalline  Arfenick,  gives  no  Flame 
with  Nitre  *  though  it  has  the  other  Properties  men- 
tioned.   You  muft  make  the  Experiment  about  this 
Matter,  with  the  following  Precautions.     Reduce  a 
few  Ounces,  of  the  pureft  Nitre  into  Powder,  and 
put  it  into  a  deep  wide  Crucible :  Put  the  Crucible  in- 
to a  wind-Furnace,  and  add  .gradually  hot  burning 
Coals  that  have  ceafed  to  crackle,  left  the  Veflel  be 
fplk ;  nor  muft  thefe  Coals  be  heaped  up  higher  than 
half  the  Height  of  the  Crucible,  which,  mean  while, 
muft  be  covered  againft  the  Fall  of  burning  Coals 
into  it :  When  the  Nitre  melts  in  fuch  a  Degree  of 
Fire  as  makes  it  grow  moderately  red,  add  at  feveral 
Times  Powder  made  with  a  folid  Bit  of  white  cryf- 
talline Arfenick  :  A  noify  Ebullition  is  immediately 
produced,  fo  that  fometimes  the  foaming  Nitre  runs 
over  a  large  Veflel  -,   a  Fume  is  emitted  which  is  ar- 
fenical  at  firft ,   and  afterwards  perfectly  of  the  fmell 
of  Aqua  Fortis  \  which  being  received  through  a  hol- 
low Retort  into  a  Glafs  Recipient  applied  to  it,  re- 
fembles  much  the  penetrating  Spirit  of  Nitre.    You 
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muft  be  cautious  in  this  Procefs,  not  to  ufe  fmall  Bits 
of  Arfenick  difperfed  in  fmall  Chip-Boxes,  or  wrapped 
up  in  Paper.  For  the  minuteft  animal  or  vegetable 
Fibre  makes  a  pretty  impetuous  Deflagration  with 
Nitre  melted  or  burning  :  For  which  Reafon  alfo, 
you  are  to  ufe  the  cleaneft  Tools  *,  left  any  Phlogifton 
fhould  get  into  it.  Next,  make  the  Operation  under 
a  Chimney,  which  carries  Smoak  very  well  j  left  a 
noxious  Vapour  fhould  annoy  you.  If  the  Mixture 
of  Nitre  and  Arfenick  is  once  put  into  Veffels  well 
luted,  to  diftil  the  abDvementioned  Spirit ;  by  in* 
creating  the  Fire,  the  Mixture  breaks  the  Veflela 
afunder  with  a  Noife,  juft  as  if  a  Phlogifton  had  been 
mixt  with  the  Nitre,  refembling  a  true  Inflammation, 
not  without  fome  Danger  for  the  People  that  ftand  by. 
3.  The  Confidence  of  Arfenick  varies,  and  chiefly 
depends  upon  the  Fire  applied  to  it.  For  Inftance, 
if  an  arfenical  Vapour  finds  a  cold  Place,  it  applies 
itfelf  to  folid  Objefts  in  Form  of  a  Powder,  as  Sul- 
phur does,  which  Powder  is  more  fubtile  in  Propor- 
tion as  it  is  more  remote  from  the  Fire.  Arfenick 
is  collected  under  this  Form  in  large  Operations, 
which  are  made,  while  the  arfenical  Ore  is  thrown 
into  the  Furnace  with  the  Fuel  of  the  Fire,  out  of 
which  Furnace  the  Smoak  is  laterally  conveyed 
through  a  Funnel,  into  a  large  Channel  made  with 
wooden  Boards.  This  Channel  is  fevcral  Fathoms 
long :  Nor  is  the  Direction  of  it  ftrait,  but  forming 
feveral  Elbows,  to  the  End  that  the  Smoak  may 
meet  with  more  frequent  Obftacles,  by  which  being 
retarded  it  may  apply  itfelf,  while  the  reft  goes  out 
at  laft,  through  a  wooden  Funnel  conftru&ed  at  the 
other  Extremity  of  the  Channel.  This  Powder  is 
called  in  German  4Bifft*mtilli>  and  it  has  a  grey  or 
afh- Colour,  caufed  by  the  Smoak  of  the  Fire.  But  if 
it  is  fublimed  in  a  covered  Veflel,  left  it  fhould  fly 
away  too  freely,  the  arfenical  Flowers  begin  to  grow 
clammy,  in  that  Part  of  the  Veflel  which  is  at  laft 
made  hot  by  the  long  Continuation  of  the  Fire, 
and  gather  into  a  ponderous  thick  Sublimate :  Never- 
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thclcfs,  this  Sublimate  does  neither  run  out,  nor  get 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel,  when  the  Fire  is  in- 
creafed  :    For  a  tenacious  doughy  Clamminefs  is  in- 
deed  communicated  to  Arfenick  by  too  violent  a 
Fire  ;   but  Fire  alone  cannot  make  it  melt,  fince  it, 
on  the  contrary,    refolves  it  moft  quickly  into  a 
Smoak,  which  finding  no  Way  to  efcape,    breaks 
afunder  the  Veflcls  that  keep  it  confined.     The  yel- 
low Arfenick  a  flumes  more  eafily  the  folid  Form  of 
Sublimate,  on  Account  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth 
Part  of  Sulphur  mixt  to  it,  by  which  Arfenick  is 
brought  to  a  State  of  Fufion.      But  the  red  Arfe- 
nick, which  is  mixt  with  a  ftill  greater  Quantity  of 
Sulphur,  cannot  even  be  conveniently  prepared  in  a 
Sublimation  by  Afcent,  on  Account  of  its  too  great 
Fufibility,  which  is  communicated  to  it  by  an  Abun- 
dance of  Sulphur :    But  it  adheres  either  above  in 
Form  of  Flowers  ;  or  runs  quite  melted  to  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Veflel,    leaving  only  a  thin  Cruft  of  red 
tranfparent  Sublimate,  and  fome  fmall  Drops.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  be  able  to  prepare  it  quicker,  and 
in  larger  Bits,  it  muft  be  forced  out  of  a  Retort ;    in 
the  warm,  large,  though  not  too  long  Neck  of  which 
it  muft  be  condenfed,  and  thence  fall  as  yet  fluid 
into  the  Recipient  applied  to  the  Retort,    and  grow 
cold.    Arfenick  of  this  Kind  may  be  produced  im- 
mediately out  of  Pyrites,  without  any  Addition,  if  a 
fulphureous  Pyrite  is  intermixed  with  a  white  Arfe- 
nick one,  or  with  fome  other  Arfenick-ore,  or  added 
to  it  for  that  Purpofe.     And  thus  you  will  have 
yellow  or  red  Arfenick,  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  the  fulphureous  Pyrites. 

5.  In  all  Operations  made  with  Arfenick,  you  are 
to  take  Care  not  to  take  in  the  lead  Quantity  of 
it,  cither  in  Subftance  or  in  Form  of  Fumes,  nor  even 
to  touch  'it  frequently  with  your  Hands :  For  it  is 
a  moft  pernicious  Poifon  *,  even  when  taken  in  a  fmall 
Dofe  it  is  mortal  with  moft  dreadful  Symptoms, 
and  when  now  and  then  applied  in  a  very  fmall 
Quantity,  it  produces  EfFedts,  which  at  laft  prove  in- 
curable :  Whence  a  great  many  have  loft  their  Lives, 
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for  having  managed  it  without  Caution.  Therefore, 
let  all  Procefles  with  Arfenick  be  made  under  a 
Chimney  that  carries  Smoak  well :  For  the  Vapour 
of  Arfenick  is  not  fo  quickly  condenfed,  but  fome- 
thing  of  it  efcapes  through  the  Joints  of  the  Veffels, 
and  fills  the  Air  with  aPoifon,  which  betrays  itfelf, 
by  its  unplcafant  garlick-like  Smell.  It  is  (till  more 
.  dangerous,  when  to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  Powder  :  For 
notwithftanding  its  great  fpecifick  Weight,  when 
the  Powder  is  violently  agitated ;  it  is  cafily  carried 
away  by  the  Air,  not  affefting  the  Smell  nor  the 
Tafte,  but  yet  pernicious,  if  drawn  into  the  Lungs 
together  with  the  Breath. 

* 

PROCESS     LXX. 

Mercury  feparates  mineral  Sulphur  from  Arftniek. 

9 

9 
I 

APPARATUS. 

1.  T  E  T  the  Arfenick  be  reduced  to  a  moft  fubtile 
1  j  Powder  by  a  flow  Trituration:  Which  is 
very  conveniently  performed  in  a  ftone-Mortar.  This 
done,  pour  upon  it  a  few  Drops  of  Mercury  :  Con- 
tinue the  Trituration,  the  Mercury  will  infenfibly 
disappear,  and  the  fine  yellow  or  red  Colour  of  the 
Arfenick  will  be  darkened  :  This  done,  add  fome 
more  Mercury  without  ceafing  the  Trituration  ;  till 
at  laft  the  Powder  receives  no  more  Mercury,  and 
there  remains  not  the  leaft  Appearance  of  the  yellow 
or  the  red  Colour  in  the  Mixture,  but  it  affumes  either 
a  grey  Colour,  if  there  was  but  very  little  Sulphur 
in  the  Arfenick,  or  a  black  Dye,  it  it  contained  a 
good  Deal :  Which  can  hardly  be  done  in  fome 
Hours,  if  you  employ  a  Pound  of  Arfenick.  But  in 
this  very  Cafe,  it  is  proper  to  perform  the  Tritura? 
lion  in  feparate  Parcels. 

2.  Fill 
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2.  Filt  about  one  third,  or  one  half  Part  of  the 
Belly,  of  a  high,  narrow  glafs-Cucurbite,  not  cat 
off :  Apply  to  this,  inftead  of  an  Alcmbick,  another 
large  inverted  Cucurbite,  cut  off  at  Top,  and  flop 
the  Joints  with  Lute :  Put  it  into  a  Sand-bath,  in  a 
Situation  fomewhat  oblique :  Nor  mud  you  gather 
your  Sand  around  it, '  higher  than  the  Mixture  in  the 
Cucurbite  :  Then  perform  the  Sublimation,  in  a  Fiie 
fomewhat  gentler  than  Cinnabar  requires  :  The  arfe- 
nical  white  Flowers  will  adhere  above,  together  with 
neat  white  Cryftals  of  Arfenick,  or  they  will  be 
grey,  and  the  fublitncd  Cinnabar  will  be  lower,  nor 
will  this,  however,  be  altogether  void  of  Arfe- 
nick. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafins  rf  the  Procefs. 

€•  A  great  Quantity  of  Sulphur  melted  with  Arfe- 
nick, may  be  feparated  from  it  for  the  greateft  Part, 
by  a  gentle  Sublimation  (Proc.  LXIX) :  But  a  Part 
of  the  Sulphur  is  foftrrftfy  detained  by  the  Arfenick, 
that  they  can  never  afqend  but  both  together  >  in  fuch 
Manner  however,  that  the  firft  Sublimate  and  the 
•Flowers  are-  richer  of  Sulphur,  while  that  which  af- 
cends  laft,  contains  little  or  no  Sulphur  at  all :  But 
this  requires  a  gentle  Fire  (lowly  increafed. 

2.  A  more  perfe&  Separation  of  Sulphur  and  Arfe- 
nick is  obtained  by  Means  of  Mercury,  and  even  at 
firft  the  Sulphur  is  joined  to  the  Mercury  the  cold 
way,  by  Trituration  alone  :  .Which  we  learn  from  the 
Production  of  the  JEtbiops  Miner aU  which  being  af- 
terwards fublimed  by  Fire,  turns  to  Cinnabar.  But 
this  Experiment  will  never  fucceed  to  your  Satis- 
faction, unlefs  the  Trituration  of  the  Arfenick  with 
the  Mercury  is  very  well  performed  r  Forelfe,  when 
the  Fire  begins  to  aft,,  there  afcend  firft  of  all  Flowers 
of  an  Orange-colour,  on  Account  of  the  mineral 
Sulphur,  which  Flowers  are  more  volatile  than  the 
pure  Arfenick  that  follows,  and  fill  the  upper- Part  of 
the  Veffels,    fpoiling  the  faid  Arfenick  *    becaufe 
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the  Sulphur  was  not  yet  united  with  the  Mercury  t 
Therefore,  you  mud  add  rather  more  than  lefs  Mer- 
cury, that  all  the  Sulphur  may  be  detained.  Next 
kt  the  Fire  not  be  too  violent  nor  too  precipitately 
applied,  becaufe  it  confounds  all  the  Ingredients  to- 
gether :  Nor  muflr  the  Necks  of  the  Veffels  be  too 
large.  However,  as  Arfenick  is  employed  pure  for 
other  Ufes,  this  Separation  is  riever  made  ;  becaufe 
it  requires  a  great  Labour,  and  yet  is  never  com- 
pletely performed.  For  a  great  Quantity  of  Arfe- 
nick, feparated  from  the  Sulphur,  adheres  to  the 
white,  fhiniog,  iblid,  diftipft,  fmall  Mafies,  which 
are  between  the. Sublimate  of  the  Cinnabar,  and  the 
fmall  Drops  of  the  Mercury  that  have  not  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  Sulphur.  Whence*  the  Cinnabar  ap- 
pears rather  of  a  grey  than  a  red  Colour,  and  may 
at  laft  be  totally  feparated,  by  repeating  and  well 
performing  the  Sublimation. 

.  3;  The  Foundation  of  this  Procefs  is  then,  that 
MercUry  is  diflbl vable  by  Sulphur,  and  on  the  con- 
trary reje&s  Arfenick.  Therefore,  as  the  other 
Metals  and  Semi-metals  have  an  equal  Affc&ion  for 
Arfenick  and  Sulphur,  or  reje<5t  them  both,  the  Se- 
rration of  the  latter  by  the  former  will  not  fucceed ; 
or  if  any  Kind  of  it  is  obtained,  it  happens  in  an  in- 
verted Proportion  ;  for  In  (lance,  when  the  Sulphur 
afcends  eafily,  the  Arfenick  is  detained  in  the  Caput 
Mortuum,  which  is  diflipated  by  a  ftrong  and  com- 
monly an  open  Fire  :  If  any  is  obtained,  it  is  genc- 
•rally  not  true,  and  impregnated  with  Phlogifton. 
See  Henchl.  Pyrii.  p.  558. 
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PROCESS      LXXL 

fhe  purifying  of  Arfenick  by  Sublimation  with  a  fxt  Alkali, 
to  make  it  white  and  cryftalline. 

A  P  PAR  A  TU  $. 

IF  inftead  of  Mercury  (Proc.  LXX.)  you  ufc  afixt 
Alkali  well  burnt,  fuch  as  Pot-alh  5  there  coma 
forth  a  half-tranfparent,  white,  folid,  hard,  ponde- 
rous Sublimate  of  Arfenick,   which  adheres  below, 
and  pulverulent  white  Flowers  join  to  it  above.    Bat 
the  Fire,  muft  be  much  more  violent  in  this  Subli- 
mation than  in  the  foregoing,  efpecially  towards  the 
End  :  Wherefore  you  muft  alfo  chufe  higher  Vcfleb, 
that  the  arfenical  Vapours   may  find  a  Space  lefs 
warm  to  which  they  can  apply  themfelves.     You  are 
alfo  to  take  Care,  not  to  add  more  Alkali  than  it 
neceflary  to  retain  the  Phlogifton  :  Which  cannot  be 
cxaftly  determined :    For  you  will  obtain  Arfenick 
with  greater  Difficulty,   and  in  leffcr  Quantity,  as 
you  ufe  a  greater  Quantity  of  Salt,  and  on  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Separation  of  the  Phlogifton  will  fucceed  with 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Arfenick,  if  you  firft  fprinkle 
the  Arfenick  reduced  to  a  very  fine  Powder,  with  a 
very  pure  alkaline  Solution,  and  then  dry  it  (lightly 
before  the  Sublimation.  Likewife,  more  Arfenick  is 
produced  by  this  Method  in  a  gentle  Fire. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Fixt  Alkali  well  burnt  in  an  open  Fire,  is  very 
greedy  of  a  Phlogifton,  if  you  except  Acids  and 
Water: on  certain  Conditions,  and  when  it  has  ab- 
forbed  it,  it  does  not  entirely  quit  it  again  eafily, 
unlefs  you  hinder  the  too  free  A&ion  of  the  Air  ;  Jet 
the  Violence  of  your  Fire  be  ever  fo  great :  Which 

may 
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may  be  experienced  in  the  DiftiJlations  of  Tartar  and 
of  common  Soap,  and  in  the  Operations  made  with 
reducing  Fluxes.;  wherein  there  remains  always  fome- 
thing  of  the  Charcoal.  Arfenick,  with  the  leaft 
Quantity  of  Phlogifton,  affumes  a  grey,  afh,  and 
black  Colour,  or  the  orange  or  red  Colour,  when 
Acid  of  Vitriol  is  added  to  the  Phlogifton.  When 
the  Phlogifton  is  expelled,  it  appears  again  under  its 
white  Colour.  When  white,  it  is  again  defiled  with 
the  faid  Colours,  by  a  fmall  Addition  of  Phlogifton, 
if  it  is  firft  digefted  with  it,  and  fublimed  again,  as 
the  above  quoted  Author  fays,  with  Oil  of  Al- 
monds.    Vid.  Pyritdog.  p.  558. 

2.  But,  the  Phlogifton  is  not  only  detained  by  a  fixt 
Alkali  ;  but  a  great  Part  of  the  Arfenick  itfelf  is 
alfo  fixt  by  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it  cannot  be 
intirely  diffipated  out  of  it  by  any  Fire,  not  even  an 
open  one  ;  and  even  turns  to  Glafs  with  it  by  adding 
fome  Flints  :  Therefore,  fixt  Alkali  muft  not  be 
added  too  liberally.  Thence  it  is  plain,  that  this  Se- 
paration of  Arfenick  and  Sulphur  does  not  take  Place, 
if  the  latter  is  mixt  in  too  great  a  Quantity  with  the 
former  ;  and  that  you  muft  have  Recourfe  to  other 
Remedies.  See  Proc.  LXX.  and  LXIX.  But  a 
fmaller  Quantity  of  Salt  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the 
fame  Mixture  of  Arfenick  and  Phlogifton,  in  Pro- 
portion, as  all  the  Ingredients  are  more  intimately 
mixt  together :  Which  is  better  obtained  by  a  Sprink- 
ling with  an  alkaline  Solution,  than  by  a  dry  Tritu- 
ration :  Becaufe  all  the  fmall  Mafles  of  Arfenick  are 
furrounded  and  penetrated  with  the  Salt  in  the 
former. 

3.  It  is  wonderful,  that  this  Separation  of  the  Phlo- 
gifton and  Arfenick  can  hardly  be  completely  per- 
formed by  any  Body,  beCdes  fixt  Alkali,  unlefs 
by  Mercury ;  (fee  the  above-cited  Place)  although 
there  are  much  more  potent  Magnets  of  inflammable 
Matters,  than  Mercury  is.  The  Thing  cannot  be 
done  at  all  with  Metals ;  nay,  the  pureft  white  cryf- 
talline  Arfenick,  fublimed  upon  Metals  that  are  gra- 
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nulated,  or  filed  very  fine,  (pure  Gold  and  Silver  ex- 
cepted) afccnds  rather  the  fooner,  and  is  fullied  with 
a  brown  Colour,  of  which  it  muft  be  again  purified 
by  the  foregoing  Method. 

4.  As  the  remaining  alkaline  Salt  is  ftill  impreg- 
nated with  no  fmall  Quantity  of  Arfenick  ;  it  is  very 
good  to  make  white  Copper,  and  to  impregnate  the 
Other  Metals  with  Arfenick  :  For  which  Purpofe, 
fomc  prepare  fi$t  Nitre  by  a  Detonation  with  Arfe- 
nick (fee  Proc.  LXIX.  Uf.  N°.  2.)  in  which  Nitre  f 
a  great  Quantity  of  Arfenick  is  fixt,  which  being 
afterwards  melted  with  Copper,  gives  it  a  white  Co- 
lour *.  By  which  Means  a  confiderable  Malleability 
is  preferred  in  the  Copper. 

* 

1 

1 

PROCESS     LXXII. 

Arfenick  is  reduced  into  a  ftmi-metallick  Form,  with  a 

Phlogifton. 

APPARATUS. 

I./^RIND  together  two  Parts  of  white,  cryf- 
\J  talline  Arfenick  finely  pulverifed,  or  of  the 
Flowers  of  it,  with  one  Part  of  the  black  Flux,  one 
half  Part  ofcGlafs-gall,  and  as  much  of  Filings  of 
Iron  not  rufty,  that  they  may  mix  well  together. 
Fill  with  this  Mixture  a  ftrong  wide  Crucible,  and 
cover  it  with  common  Salt  one  Finger's  breadth 
high  :  Then,  cover  it  with  a  Tile,  or  an  inverted 
Crucible  having  a  fmall  Hole  in  the  Middle.  Put  it 
in  the  wind-Furnace.  Make  firft  a  gentle  Fire,  that 
the  Veffels  may  warm  equally.  When  the  Arfenick 
begins  to  fmoak,    increafe  the  Fire  fuddenly,  that  it 

■ 

*  This  is  the  white  Prince's  Metal,  invented  by  Prince  R*pert$ 
of  which  Buckles,  Spoons,  and  many  other  Utennls  are  made,  CO 
imitate  Silver ;  bat  they  foon  tarnifh ;  to  mend  which  they  cortf 
over  this  Metal  with  a  thin  Coat  of  Silver,  and  polifh  it,  which  it 
ibid  by  the  Name  of  French  Plate.  ....  .> 

pay 
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may  be  of  a  moderate  melting  Qegree,  aftd  put  the 
Mixture  in  Fufion  :  This  done  (which  may  be  found 
out  with  an  Iron-wire  introduced  through  the  fmaH 
Hole  bored  in  the  upper-Crucible)  take  the  Veflels 
out  of  the  Fire,  put  them  into  a  cold  Place,  and 
when  cooled,  break  them  :  You  will  find  a  Regulus  * 
which  will  be  more  foft,  more  brittle,  and  of  a 
darker  Colour,  in  Proportion  as  it  doth  contain  more 
Arfenick,  and  Jefs  Iron.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  great 
Deal  of  the  Arfenick  has  been  diflipated,  becaufe  of 
the  too  flow  Application  of  the  Fire,  it  will  then  be 
harder,  more  folid,  and  whiter.  It  may  alfo  be 
poured  into  the  melting  Cone,  when  the  Mixture  is 
in  greater  Quantity  :  And  being  thus  fooner  cooled, 
fo  great  a  Quantity  of  the  Arfenick  is  not  difli- 
pated. 

2.  Regulus  of  Arfenick  may  be  prepared  with  Cop- 
per after  the  fame  Manner,  which  retaining  likewife  . 
a  great  Quantity  of  Arfenick,  will,  on  this  Account, 
be  very  brittle,  and  of  a  dark  Colour ;  but,  when 
the  Arfenick  is  in  great  Part  diflipated,  it  will  be 
neater  and  harder,  fometimes  as  brilliant  as  Silver, 
ha. If-dudtile,  with  a  very  flight  yellow  Caft.  This  is 
a  kind  of  whitened  Copper. 

3.  Arfenick  intimately  mixt  with  Flux,  warmed 
fir  ft  (lowly,  and  at  laft  melted  fuddenly,  though  not 
with  too  great  a  Fire,  is  colle&ed  into  a  Regulus  of  a 
femi-metallick  Kind,  but  foft,  light,  and  pretty 
bright,  though  not  of  a  lading  Colour  :  Nay,  the 
fine  Brightnefs  it  has  at  firft  when  broken,  vanilhes 
in  a  few  Days  and  turns  black,  though  not  throughout 
the  Mafs,  but  only  at  the  Surface.  This  Regulus  being 
brought  near  a  Candle,  without  any  Addition  of 
Arfenick,  feems  to  nourifh  the  Flame,  like  the  red 
Arfenick  charged  with  Sulphur,  and  vanilhes  at  the 
fame  Time  into  a  pernicious  Smoak,  in  wljich  it 
may  be  thus  totally  refolved :  This  Smoak  gathered 
under  the  Form  of  Flowers,  is  the  grey  •  Arfeniclj: 
(Proc.  LXXI.  and  LXX.)  Thefe  Proceffes  muft  be 
performed  under  a  Chimney  that  carries  the  Smoak 
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well,   left  the  poifonous  Fumes  coming  forth  with 
great  Violence,  fhould  prove  hurtful  to  the  Artificer. 

The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Copper  and  Iron  render  the  Precipitation  of  the 
Regulus  of  Arfenick  abundant  and  eafy  injthis  Pro- 
cefs, but  they  do  it  from  another  Caufe  than  in  the 
Production  of  the  Regulus  of  Antimony.     For  in  the 
latter  they  were  added,   that  the  mineral  Sulphur 
which  retained  the  reguline  Part  diffolved  in  crude 
Antimony,  might  be  abforbed  by  them  ;  which  done, 
the  Regulus  rendered  free  went  to  the  Bottom,  while 
the  Metal  that  was  in  the  Mixture  charged  with  Sul- 
phur,   fwam  a-top  in  Form  of  Scoria's.      But,   in 
this  Operation,  Arfenick  which  is  of  itfelf  altogether 
volatile,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  very  violent  Fire  fud- 
denly  applied,  that  it  may  be  fixt  with  thefe  Metals, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  a  femi-metallick  *nd 
very  volatile  Regulu  s.  Whence  it  islikewife  felf-evident, 
that  the  Regulus  of  it  participates  veFy  much  of  any 
precipitatingMetal  whatever,  and  is  lefsuncompounded 
than  the  Regulus  of  Antimony  precipitated  by  Meta/s, 
find  that  of  Courfe  it  cannot  be  purified  again  by 
way  of  FuGon  :  For,  it  is  prefently  refolved  into 
Fumes,    as  foon  as  it  is  feparated  from  the  Metal 
that  fixes  it. 

2.  If  this  Regulus  precipitated  with  Copper  or 
Iron,  is  beaten  to  a  coarfe  Powder,  and  then  a  great 
Quantity  of  it  is  fublimed,  the  femi-metallick  arfe- 
nical  Part,  is  for  the  greateft  Part  carried  up,  and 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  the  pureft  reguline  Subftance 
of  Arfenick  :  For,  there  remains  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cucurbite,  that  Metal  by  which  the  Regulus  has  been 
precipitated  \  but,  it  is  tainted  with  a  great  Deal  of 
Arfenick  :  Nor  can  it  be  diflipated  otherwife  than  by 
repeating  the '  Roafting  and  the  Pulverifing,  in  an 
©pen  Fire  increafed  by  Degrees.  See  particularly 
the  Proccfles  about  Inn  and  Cofper% 

5.  The 
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3.  The  Regulus  of  Arfenick  is  very  difficultly  got 
without  any  Addition.  For,  every  reducing  Flux 
is  very  refraftory,  with  regard  to  the  great  Volatility 
of  this  Regulus*  fo  that  it  is  moil  quickly  diffipated 
by  the  fame  Fire  that  melts  it,  and  then  either  dif> 
appears  intirely,  or  adheres  difperfed  among  the 
Scoria's  t£  fmall  fhining  fpungy  Mafles  :  Which  hap- 
pens alfo,  whert  there  is  not  the  Degree  of  Fire  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Fufion  of  the  Flux.  There  is  alfo  a 
great  Deal  of  the  Arfenick  that  remains  in  the  Sco- 
ria's, totally  diffblved,  and  not  apparent  at  all.  For 
this  Reafon,  there  mult  be  much  more  Arfenick  than 
Flux,  and  they  muft  be  mixt  together  by  Tritura- 
tion ;  the  drifter,  the  better.  Arfenick  may  be  pro- 
duced under  a  femi-metallick  Form,  out  of  the  fame 
Mixture  of  Flux  and  Arfenick,  by  a  ftrong  Subli- 
mation :  This  may  be  done  very  conveniently  with 
a  fmajl  Earthen  Cucurbite,  to  which  another  of  Glafs 
muft  be  applied  :  This  mull  by  all  Means  be  hori- 
zontally fituated  in  a  Furnace  fit  to  make  Diftillati* 
ons  in  an  open  Fire,  which  being  ftrongly  increafed, 
the  Arfenick  afcends,  and  applies  itfelf  to  the  colder 
Region  of  the  Veflels,  partly  in  black ifh  thin-fee 
Flowers,  partly  in  a  Sublimate  compofed  of  a  Col- 
lection of  fmall  fcaly  (hining  Mafles. 

4.  Let  Arfenick  be  reduced  to  a  femi-metallick 
Form,  by  whatever  Method  you  will,  according  to 
the  foregoing  Directions,  it  will  rea flume  its  white 
cryftalline  Form,  by  a  Sublimation  with  fixe  Alkali, 
or  Mercury  (Proc.  LXXI.) 
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OF    VITRIOL. 

PlR  O  C  E  S  S     LXXIII. 

Jo  extraR  Vitriol  out  of  the  Ink-ftones  (Part*.  $  421.) 

and  to  cryftallize  it. 

APPARATUS. 

i.  A  N  Aftringent,  rough,  fweetifh,  ftyptick, 
XX  naufeous  Tafte,  betrays  the  Prefence  of  fbrite 
Arfenick,  or  Allom,  in  any  terreftrial  Concrete. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  be  certain,  what  this  Concrete 
is,  and  how  much  it  conceals  of  the  fa  id  Minerals, 
beat  the  Clod  of  Ore  to  Powder,  and  boil  it  in  a 
Glafs-Cucurbite  cut  off  at  Top,  or  in  a  Veflel  made 
x>f  milled  Lead,  with  three  Times  the  Quantity 
of  pure  Water.  Stir  up  the  turbid  Water  ftill  waftn 
with  a  wooden  Stick,  pour  it  into  a  double  filtrating 
Paper,  previoufly  moiftened  with  Water,  and  placed 
in  a  Glafs  Funnel  :  This  muft  be  done,  left  a  great 
Quantity  of  the  Water  which  contains  Vitriol,  ef- 
caping  at  the  upperPart  of  the  filtrating  Paper,  fliould 
diminiih  the  Product  confiderably,  efpecially  if  you 
ufe  but  a  little  of  the  Ink-ftone.  Let  the  pulverized 
Clod  of  Ore  be  boiled  a  fecond  Time  with  a  double 
Quantity  of  Water,  and  repeat  this  fo  long  as  the 
Tafte  of  the  Vitriol  is  ftrongly  perceived  in  the  boiled 
Water  :  Then  filtrate  thefe  Solutions,  and  pour  them 
bpon  the  firft  Solution. 

2.  When  all  tl?e  Solutions  are  colle&ed  in  a  Glafs 
Cucurbite,  cut  with  a  wide  Opening,  put  them  in  a 
Sand-bath,  and  make  a  Fire  fo  ftrong  as  that  a  thick 
Vapour  may  come  Qut,  but  the  Fluid  not  boil :  Con- 
tinue this  JDegree  of*  Fire  equally,  and  without  Inter- 
miffion  :  So  foon  as  you  fee  thin  Pellicles  on  the 
Surface  of  the  Solution!  like  Duft  that  might  have 

fallen 
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fallen  upon  it,  fwiihming  a- top,  let  the  Veflcls 
grow  cold,  and  put  them  in  a  cold  ftill  Place  for 
one  Day  and  one  Night,  that  Cryftals  may  gather,  ' . 
which  muft  be  collected  by  decanting  the  remaining 
Liquor  of  the  Solution.  Dilute  the  Refidue  with  the 
double  Quantity  of  Water,  filtrate  and  infpiffate  itit 
and  fet  it  by  forCryftallization,  as  before  ;  till  what 
remains  Jk  laft  refufes  to  turn  any  more  to  Cryftals, 
but  affumes  an  oily  Confiftence.  Confider  every 
Time  feparately  the.  Cryftals  produced,  to  fee  whe^ 
ther  they  have  the  Properties  of  Vitriol  (Pait  I.  §417)* 
But  in  each  Cryftallization^an  Oker  of  a  yellow  Colour 
will  be  produced,  which  is  expelled  in  a  greater  Quan- 
tity, as  the  Infpiffation  is  performed  more  flowly 
and  inequally,  or  even  when  the  Solution  is  kept  too 
long  at  Reft,  though  it  be  perfectly  tranfparent* 

Tbt  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs* 

1.  There  are  many  Ink-ftones  that  conceal  different 
Kinds  of  Vitriol  confounded  together  {Parti.  §  417.) 
and  fometimes  Allom  into  the  Bargain.  The  latter 
is  very  eafily  diftinguilhed,  frhen  the  Infpiffation 
and  the  Cryftallization  are  difcretely  performed  :  Bv 
which  Method  fome  Salts  may  be  feparated  from  eack 
other,  which  being  confounded  with  an  Infpiffation 
too  haftily  made,  cannot  be  well  diftinguilhed.  The 
,  Difference  which  is  between  thefe  Vitriols,  proceeds 
from  a  Variety  of  the  Proportion,  in  which  the  greeo 
Vitriol  of  Iron  *  and  the  blue  Vitriol  of  Copper  f  are  • 
joined  to  each  other.  Allom  itfelf  mixes  with  them 
pretty  often,  which  appears  clearly,  if  you  dfftil 
Oil  from  Vitriol,  or  calcine  this  ftrongly,  and  edul* 
corate  with  Water  the  Caput  Mortuum  which  is  very 
red.  This  Water  being  infpiffated  and  cryftallized, 
produces  whitifh.  Cryftals,  which  are  called  Gilla 
Paracelfi  ||,  and  have  concentrated  in  tllem  the  Allom 

*  In  the  Shops  called  Copperas. 

f  Known  by  the  Name  of  Roman  Vitriol,  or  the  blue  Stone. 
%    jj  Salt  of  Vitriol. 

*  D  d  4  which 
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which  Was  in  the  Vitriol.  Nay,  this  Gilla  is  more 
impregnated  with  Copper,  than  the  Vitriol  out  of  the 
Caput  Mortuum  of  which,  it  has  been  made.  For 
A  Horn  moft  difficultly  lofes  its  Acid  in  the  Fire: 
Therefore,  if  you  pour  Water  upon  it,  after  a  ftrong 
Calcination,  it  may  be  reduced  a  1  moft  totally  to  Cry- 
stals again.  Likewife,  Copper  is  not  fo  eafily  de- 
prived of  all  its  Acid  by  Fire,  as  Iron  is,  rfiough  the 
former  be  precipitated  by  the  latter. 

2.  The  Vitriols  of  Iron  *  and  of  Copper  may 
eafily  be  produced  by  Art,  and  even  that  of  Iron  by 
(imply  pouring  upon  it  OiJ,of  Vitriol,  diluted  with  fix 
or  eight  Times  as  much  Water,  when  it  is  too  much 
concentrated  {Part  I.  §  109.)     But  the  Solution  muft 
be  left  for  one  or  two  Days  in  a  moderate  Heat,  and 
more  Iron  be  added  than  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  can  dif- 
folve.     Then,  when  the  Solution  is  thoroughly  fcpa- 
rated,  filtrate  it,  evaporate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  Cryf- 
tals as  before,    and  you  will  have  green  Cryftals: 
'This  Solution  alfo  lets  fall  a  great  Quantity  of  yel- 
low Oker  during  every  Infpifiation  ;  and  even  when 
you  let  it  reft  for  one  or  two  Days,  it  grows  opaque, 
and  affumes  a  rufty  Colour.     But,  if  you  let  fall  into 
it  a  few  fmall  Drops  of  Oil  of  Vitriol,   to  make  it 
very  (lightly  Acid,  it  remains  long  limpid,  and  if 
it  is  infpiffated  and  put  at  Reft  for  a  Cryftallization, 
this  yellow  martial  Earth  doth  not  fubfide :    The 
Cryftals  which  are  then  produced,  become  lefs  yellow 
of  a  Grafs-colour,    and  keep   their  Whitenefi  and 
Tranff>arency  longer,    but  are  a  little  more  Acid.  ' 
Thence  it  h  plain,   how  vain  is  the  Labour  of  thofe 
who  try  to  purify  the  Vitriol  of  Iron,  by  thefe  re- 
peated Solutions,  Infpiflations,  and  Cryftallizations. 
For,  it  is  totally  refolved  into  thefe  okery  Dregs,  and 
if  it  contains  any  Copper,  there  remains  at  laft  almoft 
mere  Vitriol  of  Copper. 

*  Vitriol  of  Iron  is  called  Copperas,  and  is  made  in  great  Quan- 
tities at  Deptfgrd  near  t*ndonx  of  rufty  Iron*  old  Nails,  ffc.  and 
Pyrites. 
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3;  If  you  throw  a  little  Filings  of  Iron  into  [a  Solution 
of]  Vitriol  made  withlnk-ftones  orPy rites, theCopper, 
if  it  contains  any,  is  precipitated  to  the  Bottom  j  fo 
that  with  regard  to  it,  it  is  as  pure  as  the  factitious 
Vitriol  of  Iron  (N°.  2.) 

4.  Vitriol  of  Copper  is  prepared  in  an  inftant  with 
Oil  of  Vitriol  as  (N°.  2.) :  But,  this  is  not  fo  much 
faturated  with  Metal :  For,  Copper  does  not  fo  readily . 
yield  to  Oil  of  Vitriol,  as  Iron  does.  The  Opera- 
tion fucceeds  better,  if  you  iiratify  Plates  of  Copper 
with  Sulphur  in  an  Earthen- Veflel,  (hut  clofe  with 
a  Tile  and  with  Lute,  and  then  put  the  Veffel  into 
the  Fire,  till  it  is  middling  red-hot.  Thus  the  Plates 
are  corroded  by  the  Sulphur,  and  become  of  a  dark 
Colour,  and  much  thicker  than  they  were  before : 
This  is  called  burnt  Copper.  The  Copper  being  pe- 
netrated by  the  Sulphur,  is  afterwards  roafted  in  a 
moderate  open  Fire,  till  you  no  longer  fee  any  ful- 
phureous  Flame  :  Thus  by  pouring  Water  upon  it 
you  may  get  a  very  fine  azure-coloured  Solution  of 
Vitriol  of  Copper,  which  mull  be  reduced  to  Crys- 
tals. 

PROCESS     LXXIV. 

The  making  of  Vitriol  out  of  the  Ores  of  Iron  and 

Copper. 


APPARATUS. 

i.  A  Very  great  Quantity  of  common  Vitriol,  fuch 
ji\  as  is  fold  in  the  Shops,  is  got  out  of  Pyrites  : 
Some  of  them  having  very  little  or  no  Copper  in 
them,  when  expofed  to  the  Air,  turn  of  themfelves 
to  Ink-ftones.  Thefe  are  merely  charged  with  Sul- 
phur, and  very  little  arfenical.  However,  they  do  not 
all  fo  eafily  turn  to  Vitriol :  And  fome  of  them  will 
not  do  it  at  all.  They  mud  be  beaten  to  a  coarfe 
Powder,   and  thus  expofed  to  a  pretty  moid  Air, 

till 
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till  their  outward  pyritofe  Brightnefs  and  Hardnels 
do  totally  difappear,  and  even  the  inward  when  they 
are  beaten  afrefh.     Do  the  reft  as  in  Proc*  L.XXIII. 

2.  The  other  Pyrites,  among  which  fome  are 
coppery,  and  impregnated  with  a  great  Quantity  ot 
Arfenick,  and  many  purely  ferreous  and  fulphureeus, 
require  a  previous  Roafting.  This  is  performed  eiiher 
in  clofe  Veflels  (by  which  Operation  the  Sulphur  is 
collefted  together  (Proc.  LXVJI)  ;  or  in  a  mode- 
rate open  Fire.  The  Vitriol  is  not  yet  generated  in 
fome  of  them  •,  but  they  mud  be  fir  ft  expofed  to 
an  open  fomewhat-moift  Air,  as  N°.  i  ;  or  if  the 
Air  is  too  dry,  you  promote  the  Production  of  the 
Vitriol,    by  now  and  then  fprinkling  them  very 

-  (lightly  with  Water.  Then  the  Vitriol  is  produced 
fooner  or  later  in  the  feveral  Pyrites.  But  fome 
afford  Vitriol  immediately  after  the  Roafting,  though 
in  a  much  fmaller  Quantity,  than  when  they  are  af- 
terwards expofed  to  the  Air  in  the  Manner  above- 
mentioned.  Then,  wafli  the  Vitriol  clean.  If  yon 
expofe  again  to  an  open  moid  Air  what  remains  of 
the  Edulcoration,  which  is  called  the  Caput  Mortuum, 
it  is  commonly  ftill  impregnated  with  Vitriol,  but  in 
a  much  lefler  Quantity. 

3.  There  are  many  Stones  of  Calamine*  which 
yield  a  no  in  considerable  Quantity  of  Vitriol,  imme- 
diately after  the  Roafting  :  Nor  is  it  neceflary  to  ex- 
pofe them  any  more  to  the  Air. 

The  Vfe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  We  ought  here  to  give  the  Reafon,  why  fane 
Pyrites  turn  of  therafelves  very  eafily  to  Vitriol, 
when  only  expofed  to  a  free  Air,  fome  with  greater 
Difficulty,  and  a  great  many  not  at  all,  even  in  the 
Space  of  many  Years  together :  And  again,  why 
fome  Pyrites  prefently  yield  as  much  Vitriol  as 
can  be  got  out  of  them,  when  wafhed  in  warm  Wa- 
ter, while  fome  muft  at  feveral  Spaces  of  Time  be 
again  expofed  to  a  moift  Air  after  the  Roafting.  Buc 
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this  Matter  has  not  been  examined  fo  clofely,  but 
there  remain  (till  many  Doubts  about  it.  I  ftall 
here  in  a  few  Words  mention  the  Difcoveries  Dr. 
Henckel  the  Author  fo  often  quoted,  has  made  by  a 
Multitude  of  Experiments,  and  communicated  to  us 
in  his  Pyritology. 

Viz.  No  Pyrites  containing  any  Copper  or  Arfe- 
nick,  turn  of  themfeives  to  Vitriol,  but  they  require 
a  previous  Roafting. 

The  fulphureous  Iron-pyrites,  void  of  Copper  and 
Arfenick,  turn  to  Vitriol  by  the  Aftion  of  the  Air, 
and  of  the  Things  it  contains,  and  this  the  quicker, 
as  they  are  lefs  compact  :  Such  are  chiefly  thole 
which  feejn  to  confift  of  a  Multitude  of  Fibres  and 
Radii  gathered  together.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
Exceptions  to  this :  For  there  are  Pyrites  of  fuch  a 
Kind,  that  they  perfift  unchanged  for  whole  Years 
together. 

Therefore  we  fee  Copper  and  Arfenick  refill  this 
Alteration  of  the  Pyrites,  and  it  likewife  follows, 
that  there  is  another  fecret  Caufe  hitherto  unknown 
of  jfthis  Conftancy  of  the  Pyrites,  becaufe  the  Pyrites 
which  are  merely  ferreous  and  fulphureous,  do  not 
at  all  turn  to  Vitriol  of  their  own  Accord.  I  have 
expofed  fuch  Pyrites  moderately  pulverized  and  jiot 
very  hard,  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air  for  whole  Years 
together,  but  they  perfift  unchangeable  to  this  very 
Day. 

2.  It  is  ftill  lefs  known,  why  Vitriol  is  found  in 
fome  Pyrites,  if  you  but  pour  Water  upon  them  after 
the  Roafting,  while  you  find  none  in  fome  others, 
urilefs  you  have  expofed  them  previoufly  to  the  Air, 
at  different  Times.  It  even  feems  that  we  are  to 
look  in  the  Air  for  the  Reafon  of  this,  as  it  carries 
tnoift  Vapours  with  it.  And  indeed  the  Acid  of  Sul- 
phur has  not  the  Virtue  to  refolve  Iron  into  the  Form 
of  Salt,  without  a  Sufficient  Quantity  of  V^ater  : 
Nay,  Oil  of  Vitriol  or  of  Sulphur  itfelf,  being  mo- 
derately concentrated  (though  diluted  with  much 
more  Water,  than  it  is  when  united  ftill  with  Sul- 
phur) 
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phur)  does  not  even  diflblve  Filings  of  Iron,  unlefk 
you  pour  four  or  fix  Times  as  much  Water  upon 
them.    But,  the  Thing  being  well  confidered,  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  ftill  fome  other  hidden  Caufc 
of  this  ;    becaufe  it  is  not  conceivable,  why  Water 
poured  upon  fome  Pyrites,  does  immediately  extraft 
Vitriol  out  of  them,  and  none  out  of  fome  others  ; 
and  again,  why  fopne  crude  Pyrites  turn  prefendy  to 
Vitriol  in  a  free  open  Air,  and  never  when  immerfed 
under  Water.     I  have  met  with  fuch  fulphureous  and 
ferreous  Pyrites  on  the  Shore  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
that  (hewed  no  Sign  whatever  of  Arfenick  and  Cop- 
per,  neither  before  nor  after  their  Being  changed  to 
Vitriol.    They  were  compofed  of  parallel  Fibres  al- 
moft  like  Wood,  very  foft,  and  of  a  fine  Brightnefi  : 
But  they  were  covered  with  a  coarfe  Sand  fome  Feet 
deep,   which  the  Water  of  the  Sea  could  penetrate 
eafily  enough,  and  they  had  no  Manner  of  Tafte, 
and  confequently  were  altogether  void  of  Vitriol. 
But  after  they  had  been  expofed  to  the  Air  for  a 
Fortnight,    they  loft  intirely  their  Brightnefs,  and 
were  become  fo  rich  of  Vitriol,    that  fmall  gpen 
Cryftals  of  the  Size  of  Millet-feeds  appeared  on  their 
Surface.    Now  if  the  Moifture  alone  was  fufficient  to 
produce  this  EfFeft,   there  is  no  Reafon,  why  they 
fhoi^ld  not  have  been  refolved  into  Vitriol  under  a 
very  moift  Sand.    There  remains  ftill  a  wandering 
foflile  Acid,  which  fills  alfo  the  aerial  Region.  Many 
affirm,  indeed,  that  this  concurs  to  promote  an  abun- 
dant Produftion  of  Vitriol,    nor  muft  we  by  any 
Means  exclude  it  intirely,  no  more  than  the  Moift- 
ure of  the  Air.      But  whoever  ferioufly    confiders 
what  has  been  faid  before  concerning  this,  will  own 
that  there  are  fome  Conditions  requisite  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Vitriol,  which  we  do  not  as  yet  clearly 
underftand. 

3.  We  might  here  add  fomething  concerning  white 
Vitriol,  and  the  other  Species  of  factitious  Vitriols ; 
but  we  (hall  treat  of  thefe  more  at  large  on  another 
Occafion, 

PRO- 
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OF    ALLUM. 

PROCESS     LXXV. 

Preparation  of  Allum. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  nn  H  E  Minerals  of  Allum,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
JL  Vitriol,  muft  be  prepared  many  different 
Ways,  to  get  Allum  out  of  them.  For  there  are 
fome  alluminous,  fat,  bituminous  Minerals,  which 
being  heaped  up  in  the  Air,  grow  warm,  fmoak, 
crumble,  and  fometimes  take  Flame ;  but,  this  is  not 
done  without  fome  Lofs  of  the  Allum,  and  it  muft  be 
prevented,  by  pouring  Water  upon  and  disjoining 
the  concrete  Heap  :  They  finally  feparate,  and  af- 
fume  the  fweetifti,  ftyptick,  naufeous  Tafte  of  Allum, 
which  before  was  but  little  or  even  not  perceived  at 
all  in  this  Mineral.  Some  barren  Minerals,  as  well 
as  the  Pyrites,  require  a  gentle  previous  Roafting, 
which  being  done,  the  Allum  is  at  laft  produced, 
Chufe  out  of  this  Heap  a  Specimen  of  fome  common 
Pounds,  put  it  in  a  Lead  or  Glafs-veflel,  and  pour 
upon  it  three  Times  as  much  Water  :  Make  it  boil, 
and  (train  it  through  a*  Filtre  •,  pour  again  warm 
Water  upon  it,  and  make  it  boil  another  Time, 
that  the  remaining  Earth  may  be  well  edulcorated. 
Pour  the  Solutions  together,  and  let  them  reft  for 
one  Day  and  one  Night  together,  that  the  Dregs 
may  fubfide  to  the  Bottom ;  or  ftrain  it  again  through 
the  Filtre  :  Then,  let  the  clear  Liquor  be  fo  in- 
fpiflated  as  that  it  may  fuftain  a  new  laid  Egg  put 
into  it :  Let  it  grow  cold  again,  and  reft  four  and 
twenty  Hours  :  At  laft  you  will  fee  what  will  be 
precipitated  :  For,  Cryftals  of  Vitriol  are  fometimes 
produced  5  and  fometimes  the  Allum  is  expelled.    If 

it 
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it  is  Vitriol,  you  muft  throw  it  away  :  But  the  Allum 
muft  be  purified  by  a  repeated  Solution  and  Cryftali- 
zation,  which  will  he  of  £  reddifh  bay  Colour.  Con- 
tinue the  fame  with  what'  remains  of  the  Solution, 
till  it  is  intirely  exhaufted  of  Allum. 

2.  But  if  no"  Allum  is  precipitated,  the  Solution 
muft  again  boil  on  the  Fire,  then  pour  into  it  about 
one  twentieth  Part  of  faturated  Lye  of  Pot-alh,  or 
one  third  Part  of  putrified  Urine,  or  alfo  fome 
Quick-lime :  Mean  while,  continue  to  boil  it :  If 
there  is  any  Allum,  a  white  Precipitate  will  begin  to 
be  expelled,  tthen  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Solution 
is  confumed  :  Then  let  it  cool  and  reft,  and  decant 
the  Solution  from  what  is  precipitated,  and  out  of  this 
remaining  Solution  the  Reft  of  the  Allum  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  Manner  already  mentioned,  till  there 
remains  at  laft  a  thick  Liquor  void  of  Allum.  This 
done,  diflblve  again  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  boil- 
ing Water,  all  that  has  been  precipitated,  purify 
it  by  letting  it  reft,  or  by  Filtration,  and  reducing 
to  Cryftals  according  to  Proc.  LXXIV. 

The  Ufi  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  Allum  precipitated  by  itfelf,  confifts  of  a  mere 
Earth,  reduced  into  a  Form  of  Salt  by  a  vague  foffile 
Acid.  But  this  Earth  is  of  a  moft  Angular  Nature, 
and  different  from  the  other  native  Earths  that  are 
kno\*n.  For,  with  Chalk,  Lime,  and  Spaad,  dif- 
folved  in  this  Acid,  you  will  produce  Salts  fomewhat 
like  Allum,  though  never  perfedly  refembling  it. 
But,  if  this  Earth  is  of  that  Kind,  the  Allum  is  white, 
or  of  a  light  reddifli  Colour  :  And  when  a  Metal 
mixes  to  it  in  the  Form  of  Vitriol,  it  is  tinged  with 
a  bluifti  greenifh  Colour :  And  the  Allum  in  this  Cafe 
muft  be  looked  upon  as  impure.  But,  if  the  Precipi- 
tation of  Allum  is  performed  by  a  Solution  of  a  fixe 
Alkali,  or  of  volatile  putrid  Urine,  then,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  all  Precipitations,  a  great  Deal  of  the  pre- 
cipitating alkaline  Salt  joins  to  the  Allum :  Which 
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feems  to  be  the  Reafon  why  Allum  is  fo  lading,  fuch 
as  are  the  Cryftals  compofed  of  Alkali,  and  of  the 
vague  foffile  Acid  united  together,  and  will  not  eafily 
abandon  its  Acid  in  the  Fire.     For  when  it  is  made 
middling  red-hot  in  the  Fire,  there  comes  out  a  very 
little  Quantity  of  Acid  ;   and  if  it  is  afterwards  tor- 
mented by   the  greateft  and  longeft  Fire,  you  can  * 
never  extort  any  more  of  it  •,  fo  that  on  this  Account, 
the  Caput  Mortuum  is  mod  commonly  looked  upon  as 
mere  Earth,    which  neverthelefs  is  in  the  greateft 
JPart  diflblvible  by  pouring  hot  Water  upon  tt,  and 
may  be  a  1  mo  ft  totally  reduced  again  to  its  Form  of 
Allum,  by  a  reiterated  Evaporation  and  Cryftalizan 
tion.     But  the  Alkali  is  poured  upon  it -not  only  be* 
caufe  of  the  Precipitation  of  the  Allum  itfelf,  but 
alfo  becaufe  of  the  Separation  of  the  Vitriol,  which 
.  otherwife  would  be  difficultly  performed.     You  are 
to  take  Care  at  the  fame  Time,  not  to  add  too  much 
Alkali  ;  therefore,  it  muft  be  poured  in  by  fmajl 
Quantities,    to  be  repeated  feveral  Times,   till  you 
are  fure  of  a  juft  Proportion.     For  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  an  Addition  of  Lime  is  not  ufelefs,  and  even 
muft  fometimes  be  fubftituted,  for  a  greater  Security. 
As  for  the  reft,    you  muft  here  make  the  fame  Ob- 
servations as  were  made  about  Vitriol  (Proc.  LXXI V)* 
The. remaining  Earths  and  Dregs  being  expofedanew 
to  the  Air,  are  again  impregnated  with  Allum,  but 
not  all  of  them. 

Thefe  Procefles  about  Allum,  as  well  aft  thofe 
about  Vitriol,  do  not  always  agree  fo  exa&ly  with 
thofe  which  are  performed  in  greater  Quantities,  for 
a  greater  Proportion  is  commonly  produced  in  larger 
Operations.  For  feveral  Artifices  muft  be  ufed  in 
every  Cafe,  which  muft  be  underftood  from  the  pc< 
culiar  Nature  of  each  Mineral,  by  repeated  Experi- 
ments :  Whence  you  muft  generally  repeat  a  few 
Times  thefe  Examinations,  before  you  are  able  to 
pafs  any  certain  Judgment. 
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OF    NITRE. 

PROCESS    LXXVI, 

Tbe  Preparation  of  Nitre, 

APPARATUS. 

i .  TTT  E  have  fpokcn  of  the  Generation  of  Nitre, 
W  or  Salt-petre  (Parti.  §437,  fcJV)  ;  there 
remains  that  we  ftioiild  treat  of  the  docimaftical  Ex- 
traction And  Purifying  of  it.  The  Preparers  of  Ni- 
tre, commonly  throw  a  few  Pounds  of  the  Earth,  in 
which  they  fufpeft  there  is  any,  into  a  wooden  Veflel 
with  double  the  Quantity  of  warm  Water,  and  ftirr 
it  feveral  Times  with  a  Stick  :  Then,  they  put  two 
fmall  Copper-Difhes  of  equal  Weight  into  one  of  the 
Scales  of  a  Balance  that  is  pretty  true,  and  a  doci- 
maftical Centner  into  the  other  Scale :  They  put  Ibme 
of  the  Solution  drop  by  drop  into  the  former,  till  an 
Equilibrium  is  obtained.  They  put  the  Scale  which 
contains  the  Solution  upon  the  Allies,  or  upon  Sand 
that  Is  middling  warm,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry, 
and  weigh  "it  again,  to  know  how  much  there  remains 
of  the  Centner  of  the  Solution  of  Salt.  Then  they 
take  the  Salt  out  of  the  Scale,  and  tafte  it,  to  fee 
whether  it  is  nitrous  -,  and  put  burning  Coals  upon 
it,  to  try  whether  it  will  deflagrate ;  which  fhews  you 
that  the  Nitre  is  pure,  if  there  remains  little  or  no 
Alkali  at  all ;  but  if  it  decrepitates  and  flies  afunder, 
you  may  judge  that  it  contains  a  great  Deal  of  Salt, 
and  then  the  Nitre  proves  the  worfe. 

Another  Method. 

2.  \7  OU  will  find  the  Nature  of  it  more  exaltfy 
\    by  the  following  Method.    Take  many  com- 
mon Pounds,  for  inftance  twenty  or  thirty,  of  ni- 
trous 
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trous  Earth,  and  mix  them  with  once  and  a  half  a* 
much  of  quick-Lime  and  alkaline  Afhes,  or  add 
inftead  of  thefe  half  a  Pound  of  Pot-afh  :  Put  thefc 
Things  into  a  wooden  Tub  of  a  fufficient  Capacity  ; 
pour  upon  them  about  the  double- Quantity  of  warm 
Water,  and  leave  them  thus  for  lour  and  twenty 
Hours :  It  is  proper  to  ftirr  the  Whole  now  and  then 
with  a  wooden-Stick.  Next,  pour  the  whole  Maft 
into  a  linnen-Bag :  The  Lye  will  firft  pafs  through 
turbid  ;  pour  it  again  into  the  Bag,  to  ftrain  it  a  fe-. 
cond  Time  ;  which  done,  it  will  be  transparent  and 
yellow.  This  done,  let  it  boil  in  a  large  Kettle,,  til} 
fo  much  of  the  Liquor  be  diffipated,  as  that  a  final} 
Drop  of  it  let  fall  upon  a  cold  Surface  may  congeal* 
Take  the  Kettle  from  the  Fire,  and  let  the  Solu-i 
tion  cool  for  one  Day  and  one  Night :  You  will  fea 
whether  any  Cryftals  {Part  I.  §  21.)  are  produced. 
Dilute  the  remaining  Solution  in  the  double  Quantity 
of  warm  Water  :  Then  infpifiate  it,  and  let  it  cool  : 
Repeat  the  fame  as  loqg  as  Cryftals  will  be  produced 
by  the  Solution  :  There  will  remain  at  laft  a  thick  fat 
Liquid,  which  may  indeed  be  infpiflated,  bur  will 
not  turn  to  Cryftals,  andeafily  runs  to  Water  again 
in  the  Air. 

3.  If  you  are  willing  to  have  thefe  Cryftals  very 
pure,  diflblve  them  in  eight  Times  as  much  Water* 
filtrate  them  through  a  Paper ;  add  to  them  a  few 
Drachms  of  Quick-lime,  and  make  them  digeft  with 
it  a  whole  Day.  Drop  into  this  Liquor  a  few  fmall 
Drops  of  an  alkaline  Solution.  If,  a  Jittle  after,  you 
fee  fmall  Clouds  in  the  Solution,  go  on,  till  it  is  ijq 
longer  turbid  :  It  is  never  necefiary  tp  drop  above 
half  an  Ounce  into  it.  This  done,  filtrate  it  through 
„  a  Paper  ;  evaporate  it  in  a  fhort  Glafs-Cucurbite,  and 
wh^n  you  fee  a  fmall  Pellicle,  let  it  grow  cold.  The 
flower  it  cools,  the  larger  and  finer  the  Cryftals  will 
be.  You  muft  always,  dilute  the  Red  due  with  the 
double  Quantity  of  warm  Water,  before  you  expofe, 
it  to  theEvaporation,  and'  repeat  the  Crystalliza- 
tion, till  the  Nitre  is  entirely  exhauftecL 
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The  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Proeefs. 

i.  Nitre  is  produced  out  of  Toft  Earths  *  impregnat- 
ed with  fat  and  faline  Particles  of  vegetable  and  animal 
Bodies  apt  to  come  to  a  Putrefaction.  But  Nitre  is  ne- 
ver found  perfeft  in  them,  unlefsfixt  Alkali,  or  a  limy 
Earth  be  joined  to  them.     It  is  then  proper  to  add 
alkaline  Salts  to  the  Earths  in  which  Nitre  is  to  be 
generated,  or  at  leaft  to  mix  alkaline  A(hes  or  Lime 
to  them,  while  the  nitrous  Earth  is  boiling  for  a  Lye. 
for,  it  is  certain  from  unqueftionable  Experiments, 
that  thefe  Things  enter  really  into  the  Compofitioa 
of  Nitre.    This  is  plain,  from  the  abundant  Quantity 
of  Alkali  that  comes  from  Nitre  by  Means  of  a  very 
fmall  Quantity  of  Coals  of  Vegetables,  having  no  fixe 
Alkali  in  them,  fuch  as  proceed  from  Muftard  feed, 
and  the  like :  For  if  fuch  Coals  being  put  upon  melted 
Nitre,   detonate  with  it  by  increafing  the  Fire  to  a 
high  Degree,    and  the  Mafs  is  brought  to  a  Fufion 
like  Water  after  the  Detonation  is  compleated,    you 
will  have  above  one  Half  of  fixt  alkaline  Salt,  with 
regard  to  the  Nitre  employed  ;  unlefs  you  have  flung 
much  of  it  out  of  the  Veflels,  on  Account  of  their 
fmallnefs,  or  by  putting  imprudently  too  much  Char- 
coal at  once.     This  Alkali  is  called  fixt  Nitre*  and 
fe  a  little  lefs  Fulible  than  any  other  pure  fixt  Alkali, 
becaufe  of  the  fubtil  calcareous  Earth  which  is  in  it. 
Nor  does  there  then  remain  any  Veftiges  of  Nitre  in 
it,  which  is  detected  by  pouring  in  Oil  of  Vitriol 
to  a  perfect  Saturation.    For,   if  there  remains  any 
Nitre,  this  Refldue  will  affeft  the  Nofe  with  an 

*  Large  Quantities  of  Nitre  are  extractad  at  Paris,  out  of  th« 
Rubbilh  of  oU  Building*  }  which  are  there  all  nude  of  Stone  and 
Stone-mortar.  The  grcatcft  Quantities  of  Nitre,  whereof  the  Con- 
sumption it  now  become  fo  great  for  the  making  Gunpowder,  an 
brought  from  the  E*/L Indies,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  tons  whether 
it  is  an  artificial  Cornpofition.made  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  inland 
Countries,  or  whether  there  really  are  any  Mines  of  native  Salt' 
petre,  or  any  natural  Earths,  out  of  which  it  can  be  cxtra&ed. 

Odour 
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Odour  of  Spirit  of  Nitre,  by  expelling  the  Spirit 
of  it.  This  Prefence  of  fixt  Alkali  in  Nitre,  is  like- 
wife  teftified  by  the  Regeneration  of  it  out  of  Spi- 
rit of  Nitre  and  Alkali.  Nitre  agitated  with  a  ftrong 
Fire,  in  a  ftrong  open  Crucible,  is  at  laft  diffipaced 
in  Form  of  Smoak  (Proc.  XIV),  there  remaining  a 
very  fmall  Quantity  of  Alkali  j  which  is,  however, 
likewife  diflipated  by  continuing  the  Fire,  becaufe 
it  is  not  abfolutely  fixt.  Moreover,  the  fuperfiuous 
calcareous  Earth,  which  has  been  introduced  in  a 
faline  Form  by  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  and  is  contained 
in  the  Lye,  is  precipitated  by  the  fixt  Alkali.  This 
appears  in  great  Quantities,  efpecially  in  the  kft  re* 
maining  Lye  of  the  firft  Cryftallization,  unlefs  it  has 
been  already  precipitated,  during  the  boiling  of  the 
Lye  itfelf,  by  the  Abundance  of  Alkali :  It  is  called 
the  white  Mangantfe.  But  we  are  informed,  by  drop- 
ping in  Oil  of  Vitriol,  that  there  is  Spirit  of  Nitre  in 
this  Refidue  ;  and  if  it  is  ctiftilled  with  this  Oil,  the 
collected  Spirits  are  Aqua  Regis:  Becaufe  there  re- 
mains fame  common  Salt  in  this  Lye. 

2.  if  Nitre  iscryftalized  a  fecond  Time,  it  isftitt 
purer.  The  fmall  Clouds  which  appear  at  the  Inftant 
of  the  dropping  in  of  the  alkaline  Solution,  pro- 
ceed from  the  imall  Refidue  of  white  Manganefe  : 
But,  the  marine  Salt  is  thoroughly  Separated  by  this 
fecond  Operation,  becaufe  ic  being  eafily  dlflblvible 
hi  Water  does  not  turn  fo  eafily  to  Cryftals,  as 
Nitre  :  Therefore,  the  firft  Cryftals  are  always  purer 
than  thofe  which  are  produced  in  the  Cryftallization 
of  the  Refidue  :  Which  is  confirmed  by  the  Diftilla- 
tion  of  this  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  (See  N*.  1). 

3.  Mean  while,  take  Care,  never  to  make  the 
Evaporation  and  Cryftallization  of  the  Salts  in  an 
earthen- Veflel :  For,  let  it  be  gktzed  ever  fo  neatly, 
yet,  all  Salts,  even  the  fixt  alkaline  ones,  are  not 
only  abforbed  thereby,  but  even  find  fo  ready  a  / 
Paf&ge  through  thetn,  chat  lanuginous  Cryftals  fur* 
xoana  the  Vcflel  on  the  Outfide. 

»  < 
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OF    COMMON    SALT. 


PROCESS      LXXVH. 


To  try  faline  Waters. 


APPARATUS. 

SA  L-gem  may  be  extracted  (imply  out  of  Earths 
and  Scones  with  warm  Water.  But  faline  Watere 
mud  be  purified,  by  either  Filtration,  or  Reft.  Let 
feversi  Pints  of  them  be  infpiffated  by  a  ftrong  Boil- 
ing, till  a  thin  Pellicle,  or  fmall  Cryftals  appear  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Liquor.  Next,  the  Fire  muft  be 
dimtniihed,  that  the  faline  Brine  may  be  only  mid- 
dling warm,  and;fimoak  :  The  Cryftals  which  were 
fe^ll  .at  firft,  will  grow  of  a  larger  Size  :  They 
are  of  the  Figure  qf,  a  hollow,  truncated  Pyramid, 
Open  at  the  Bafis,  imade  of  a  Heap  of  fmall  Cubes, 
which  being  bepom$  large  at  laft  fink  to  the  Bottom 
tf.  the,  Solution;  -frit,;  .if  you  ufe  a  ftronger  Fire,  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Brine  will  be  covered  with  an  un- 
formed faline  Cruft;  which,  hinders  all  further  Ex- 
halation, unlefs  you  break  and  precipitate  it  to  the 
Bottom.  When  it  is  fo  far  infpifiated,  as  that  the  fa- 
line Cryftals  may  be  almoft  even  with  its  upper  Sur- 
face ;  you  muft  decant  the  Brine  from  the  fubfiding 
Cryftals,  and  thifr.muft  be  infpifiated  in  the  fame 
Manner:  The, .Cryftals  of  Sa\t  being  collected,  and 
dried  by  a  gep tie  Heat,  muft  at  laft  be  weighed. 

f    "     !    The  Ufe  and  Reafoks  if  the  Pfiocefs. 

*  Vau  may  I  plainly  /fee  fronj  thefc .  Proceffes*  how 
cbrtiftion  :Salt  may  be  fepfcrated  from  other  Saks 
eafijy  turning  to  Cryftals,  ,and  chiefly  from'  :N«re* 
For  fome  Salts  are  difficultly  and  in  fmall  Quantity 
'*     '  *  -  -I  diflb/vcd 
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tlifiblved  in  cold  Water,  but  they  melt  moft  quickly 
and  in  great  Quantity  in  warm  Water.     Such  art 
Nitre,  Tartar,  Tartar  vitriolate,  all  Vitriols,  Allum, 
&c.  fome  of  them  melt  eafily  enough  and  in  good 
Quantity,  equally  in  cold  and  warm  Water ;   nay, 
even    in  the  Air,    when   they  have  abforbed  the 
Moifture  of  it  :    And    though  they    melt  a  little 
quicker  in  warm  than  in  cold  Water,  yet  the  Diffe- 
rence is  very  fmall.  Of  this  Nature  are,  common  Salt, 
vegetable  fixt  alkaline  Salts,  and  even  feveral  neutral 
Salts  diffolvible  in  the  Air.     Therefore,  the  lefs  the 
Difference  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Salts  which  are 
diflblved  both  in  warm  and  cold  Water,  is,  the  lefs 
Quantity  of  Cryftals  you -will  get,  and  on  the  con- 
trary.    You  will  underftand  this  better,  if  illuftrated 
by  an  Example.     Let  Nitre  be  diflblved  in  cold  Wa- 
ter, to  a  Saturation  ;    and  the  Solution  boil  in  an 
open  Veflel :  The  Water  will  be  fo  difpofed  by  the 
Heat,  as  that  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Nitre  may 
be  diflblved,  befides  what  isf  already  fo  :  Which  may 
be  eafily  experienced.  But,  fo  foon  as  the  Water  be- 
gins to  be  diflipated  into  Vapours,   it  at  laft  dimi- 
nifhes  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  it  can  no  longer  con- 
tain all  the  diflblved  Nitre,  which  being  then  at  the 
Surface  which  is  left  warm,    is  neverthclefs  firft  of 
all  deprived  of  its  Water,  and  expelled  in  Form,  of 
a  fmall  Pellicle,    which  retards  the  further  Evapora- 
tion.   If  you  continue  to  infpiflate  by  increafing  the 
Fire,  the  whole  Nitre  turns  to  an  unformed  Mafs : 
But,  if  the  boiling  Solution  is  put  in  a  cold  Place, 
there  remains  as  much  Nitre  in  the  Solution,  as  may 
have  been  diflblved  in  that  Degree  of  Cold,  by  a 
Quantity  of  Water  equal  to  that  which  is  in  the  So-* 
lution.    The  reft  is  feparated  in  Form  of  Cryftals,  that , 
is,  above  half  of  the  Nitre,    if  the  Atmofphere  is  '" 
very  cold  5  and  lefs,  if  it  is  very  warm.     Apply  the 
fame  to  Brine.     But  as  a  cold  and  very  faturatedSo-  fc 
lution  of  common  Salt  admits  but  very  little  more 
Salt,  if  it  is  made  warm,   the  fmall  Cfyftals  appear  ' 
at  the  Surface,  in  the  very  Beginning  of  .the  Evapo- 
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ration,  and  are  very  little  increafed  when  the  Brine 

frows  cold.  Now,  if  you  fuppofe  that  Solutions  of 
litre  and  Salt  are  mixt  together,  and  confider,  at  the 
fame  Time,  that  the  Salt  will  be  better  diflblved  by 
cold  Water  than  the  Nitre,  you  will  eafily  conceive, 
why  the  Cryftals  of  the  Nitre  are  feparated,  while 
the  Salt  remains  in  the  Solution. 

OF    GLASS, 

Our  chief  Defign  does  not  require  that  we  ihould 
give  in  the  following  Procefies  a  compleat  Account 
of  the  Art  of  making  Glafs.  It  will  not  be  ulelefs, 
here  to  infert  only  a  few  Procefles  concerning  Glaflb 
tinged  by  Minerals,  and  to  add  thofe  Things  which 
are  nocefiary  to  underftand  the  faid  Procefles.  For 
one  has  attempted  to  guefs  from  the  Colours  which 
Glafles  borrow  from  the  Minerals  that  are  mixt  with 
diem,  what  Kinds  of  Metals  they  did  conceal. 
Therefore,  you  will  plainly  fee  from  the  following 
Procefles,  whether  this  peculiar  Kind  of  Trial  may 
be  done,  and  how  far  it  may  be  carried 

PROCESS     LXXVHL 

To  try,  bow  much  Glafs?  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  Cobalt 
or  of  Bifmulb,  will  be  Me  to  change  info  blue 
Smalt. 

APPARATUS. 

i.inHUSE  clean  fufible  Sand,  or  Flints  that 
\^j  are  white,  or  at  leaft  that  can  be  rendered  fo 
by  Calcination  *  put  what  Quantity  of  them  you  pleafe 
into  a  Crucible,  and  expofe  it  to  a  pretty  firoog  Fife : 
Pour  the  Mafs  quite  red-hot  into  a  Trough  foil  of 
cold  Water.  By  this  Means,  the  final!  Stones  will 
be  fplit,  and  rendered  fitter  for  a  more  tfSf  Pulve- 
rization  :  Pour  out  the  ,turbjd  W^ter,  and  grind 

your 
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your  Scones  thus  prepared  in  a  very  clean  Iron-mortar, 
or  upon  a  very  hard  Piece  of  Porphyry,  to  a  fubtilc 
Powder. 

2.  Take  four  Parts  of  this  Powder,  as  much  of 
Pot-afh,  or  of  fome  other  alkaline  fixt  Salt  well  pu- 
rified, and  one  Part  of  Cobalt  well  roafted,  or  of 
eiiquated  Bifmuth-orc,  both  likewife  comminuted, 
and  pound  them  together  in  a  Mortar,  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  mixt :  Let  them  melt  for  a  few  Hours 
in  a  well  tried  Crucible  covered  with  a  Tile,  in  a 
mod  violent  Fire  having  a  Draught  of  Air.  When 
the  Crucible  is  taken  out  of  the  Fire,  cool  it  by 
fprinkling  it  with  Water,  and  then  break  it :  Exa- 
mine the  fmall  Bits  of  Glafs,  whether  they  are  opa- 
que, of  a  very  dark  blue  and  almoft  blackiOi  Colour  ; 
and  finally,  whether  they  are  ground  to  a  finer  Pow- 
der, and  appear  of  a  pleafant  light  blue  Colour.  If 
the  Colour  is  too  lighr,  and  the  larger  Bits  of  Glafs 
almoft  tranfparent,  you  muft  add  two  or  three 
Times  more  of  Caput  Mortuum  of  Cobalt ,  or  of  Bif- 
muth  ;  fubft  rafting  fome  thing,  if  the  Colour  proves 
too  deep. 

3.  If  inftead  of  the  firft  Mixture,  you  ufe  Glafs 
pretty  tranfparent,  without  any  Colour, .  and  already 
made  of  Flints  and  Salt,  it  will  be  the  lame  Thing : 
But  as  this  is  refractory  not  only  of  itsoton  Nature, 
but  is  alfo  rendered  fuch  by  the  Cobalt,  it  is  proper 
to  add  moreover  one  third  Part  of  Pot-afli  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  Cobalt. 

^tbe  Ufe  and  Reafons  of  the  Procefs. 

1.  This  Earth  which  tinges  Glaflb  with  a  blue, 
Colour,  has  been  found  only  in  the  Cobalt  of  Arfenick 
and  Bifmuth,  and  it  may  be  known  ex  tmforey  if  you 
but  melt  it  with  two  or  three  Times  as  much  Borax, 
on  Account  of  the  fpectfick  blue  Colour  which  it  gives 
to  this  Sale  Itisnotmetallick:  At  kaft,  Artificers  have 
not  been  able,  by  any  Methods  hkherto-kftown,  to  ex* 
trad  any  Metal  out  of  them ;  unlcfc  there  remains  pcr- 
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haps  a  littleBifmuth  in  the  Caput  Mortuum,  the  Regcilus 
of  which,  being  <olle£ted  in -larger  Preparations  of 
this  Smalt,  is  commonly  poured  off  before  it  is  flung 
into  Water,  kft  all  fhould  fly  about,  with  grat 
Danger  to  the  Operators,  or  the  Houfe  be  fet  on 
Fire.  But  there  aVe  Cobalts  void  of  Bifmuth :  Nor 
is  even  this  Cdlour  produced  by  Bifmuth  ;  nay, 
Glafles  melted- with  Bifmuth  are  tinged  with  a  pecu- 
liar purplifh  Colour :  In  fhort,  this  Colour  can  no 
Way  be  derived  from  Copper,  nor*  produced  by  any 
Artifice  whatever.  But  Smalt  is  produced  better 
from  one  Species  than  from  another  ;  and  is  made 
of  the  beft  Kind,  out  of  the  Caput  Mortuum  of  the 
-Qfe  of  Bifmuth.' 

2.  As  for  the  reft,  you  are  to  obferve  that  thif 
blueS  Smalt  contains  a  great  Deal  of  Arfenick :  Bc- 
oaufe  it  moft  ftrongly  adheres  to  all  Salts  and  Earths, 
and  emits,  when  melted  in  a  violent  Fire,  an  arfe- 
nical  Fume,  different  from  the  Vapours  of  Rxt  alka- 
line Salt  detained  by  a  great  Fire.  '  The  managing 
of  it  with  Copper*  and  finally  the  Solution  of  this 
Smalt  by  a  great  Quantity  of  Alkali  both  in  Fire 
and  'Water,  (hew  this  to  be  true. 

1      PROCESS     LXXIX. 

» 

»  • 

To  find  out  what  Sort  cf  Metal  lies  hidden  in  an  Ore 
*  unknown,  from  'the  Colour  it  gives  to  Glajfes. 

APPARATUS. 

.      .  ... 

1.  TJ  OAST  your  pulverized  Ore  in  a  Fire  ftrong 
■  JLv  enough  tomakeit  middling  red-hot,  in  a 
-VeiFel-that  is  covered,  to  keep' all  Filthineft  from 
falling  .into  it.  Mix  a  few  Grains  of  this  Powder 
with  one  Ounce  of  cryftaiiine  Ghfs -reduced  to  a  fub- 
tile.  Powder;  taking  alii  imaginable  Care,  that  no- 
thing. metaHfckJ  or  t£  any  either,  heterogeneous  Body 
■that  tijrges  Glafles,  may  mix  to  hi  Let  them  be  in 
F^eni  for  forae H<uir?i  in  a  flinei- hating  a  fraught 
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f  Air ;  then,  take  out  the  Veffel  j  let  it  grow  cold* 
nd  then  break  it.  They  endeavour  to  judge  from 
he  Colour  of  th£  fmall  Bits  of  Glafs,  what  Metal, 
>r  metallick  Earth,  was  contained  in  this  Ore ;  for 
inftance,  from  the  green  Colour  they  conclude  that 
t  contained  Copper,  from  the  greenifti  rufty,  that 
[ron,  from  the  whitifti  and  milky,  that  Tin,  &c  * 
md  fo  on.  If  the  Tinfture  is  not  fo  fenfible,  the 
Operation  muft  be  repeated  with  adding  a  greater 
Quantity  of  the  Ore. 

The  Ufe  and  Rtafons  of  the  Procefi. 

1.  This  Method  of  trying  Ores  has  not  yet.been 
made  ufe  of  enough,  fo  that  one  may  conclude  any 
Thing  certain  from  it.  I  fhall  boldly  fay,  that  in 
mod  Cafes  you. cannot  with  any  Probability  conjec- 
ture what  Metals  lie  hid  in  Minerals  :  And  that 
there  is  no  thinking  of  the  Quantity  of  them.  The 
following  Obfervations  render  the  Thing  very  diffi- 
cult, and  even  makes  one  defpair  entirely,  that  ever 
the  Art  of  making  Glafs,  as  to  the  tinging  them  with 
metallick  Colours,  will  be  brought  to  Perfeftion, 
and  the  Art  of  Allaying  Metals  be  fufficieot  to  that 
Purpofe.        For    firft,     the   Colours   of    Metals, 

*  Precious  Stones  are  fuppofed,  in  their  natural  State,  to  be  origi- 
nally of  two  Gaffes,  the  Adamantine  and  the  Cryfialline;  if  they 
are  found  in  their  Matrix's  untainted  by  any  metalline  Subftanct, 
they  remain  pare  Diamonds  of  the  cleareft  fineft  Water,  or  Cryftals 
perfectly  tranfparent  i  but  if  a  Diamond  is  tinged  with  Lead  it 
appears  yellow ;  if  with  Copper  and  Iron,  it  becomes  green,  and  if 
with  Cinnabar,  it  makes  a  moft  beautiful  red,  and  then  changes  its 
Name  to  a  Ruby,  and  lofes  of  its  Hardnefs  in  Proportion  to  the 
Mixture  of  the  Metal  with  it ;  A  Cryfial  tinged  with  lion  becomes 
a  Garnate ;  with  Copper  and  an  Alkali,  a  Saphire ;  with  Copper  and 
an  acid,  an  Emerald ;  with  Lead,  aTopaz  and  ajacinth ;  with  Gold,  a 
Chryfolite ;  with  Copper  and  Iron,  an  Aquemarine,  and  fo  on  in 
many  Varieties  (See  woodward's  Method  of  Foffils,  p.  aj,  and  fill.) 
and  each  of  thefe  latter  may  be  imitated,  by  mixing  Preparations  of 
Metals  with  the  fineii  white  flint-Glafs,  by  which  Method  all  Sorts 
of  Gems  being  counterfeited,  are  called  Partes,  and  are  ufed  to  take 
off  Impreffions  of  antique  Intaglids  and  Cameo's. 
*  « 

whether 
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whether  Ample  or  mixt  in  any  Proportion  and  Man- 
ner whatfoever,  whither  cAkmed  or  joined  to  Glafics, 
differ  v«y  much  according  00  the  Degree  and  Dura- 
tion of  the  Fire,  which  you  have  employed  during 
the  Calcination  of  tht  Metals,  and  the  Fufion  of  them 
with  Glafs  when  they  are  rriefktd  %  foy  that  iris  hardly 
credible,  that  the  fame  Glafs,  taken  out  of  the  Fire 
at  different  Times,    ftould  >  appear  under  fuch  a  Va- 
riety of  Forms  ;    nay,  that  the  Colours  of  it  fhould 
vanifli  entirely.   Secondly,  there  ate  Metal*  the  Cakfi 
of  which  give  Glades  a  light  Colour,  and  others  which 
being  calcined    make    th*m  of  the   dcepeft  Dye: 
Whence  it  happfens,  that  when  ftich  Bodies  are  mixt 
together,  the  Colour  of  the  one  or  the  other  grows 
quite  obfcure,  and  vanishes  entirely.     But,  there  are 
feldom  Ores,  in  which  one  tingle  Metal  lies  bid  alone: 
And  there  are  almoft  always  two  or  more  of  them 
pined  in  the  fame  Matrix >   and  in  a  Multitude  of 
Ways,   Proportions,  and   Qualities.     But  then  the 
Colours  refulting  therefrom,  are  of  the  greateft  Va- 
riety, diftinguifhable  again  by  the  Eye,  but  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  described,  and  ft>  infinitely  multiplied,  that 
the  moft  experienced  Artificer  could  hardly  indicate 
the  lead  Part  of  their  Caufes.     Other  Metals,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  manifeft  themfelves  at  all  by  any 
Colour,  in  fuch  a  Mixture.  Let  there  be,  for  Inftance, 
Ores,    in  which  Lead  and  Copper  lie  hid  in   many 
Proportions,  the  Copper,  however,  not  being  in  too 
fmall  a  Quantity  therein.   Melt  one  Ounce  of  cryftal- 
line  Glafs  with  a  few  Grains  of  this  Ore :   The  Co- 
Jour  will  prove  of  a  bluifh  green  Dye,  arijl  the  Lead 
that  was  hidden   in  that  fmall  Quantity  of  Ore, 
though  it  were  ten  Times  more  than  the  Copper, 
will  not  in  the  leaft  betray  its  Prefence  by  the  Co* 
lour,  nor  will  the  fpecifick  Hardnefs  and  W/eight  of 
the  Glafs  be  fenfibly  increafed  by  fo  minute  a  Quan- 
tity :  If  you  add  a  great  Deal  of  the  Ore,  the  Colour 
will  be  totally  obfeured  by  the  Copper.    The  fame 
will,  in  this  Cafe,  take  Place  jh  Tin,  Silver,  Gold, 
and  Antimony.     Thirdly,    there  are  other  Bodies 

not 
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not  metallic!*,  which  not  only  give  Glafies  the  deep- 
eft  Colours  ;  but  alfo  reduce  the  deftroyed  Colours 
which  had  been  firft  produced  by  Metals.    Such  are 
trhe  Capita  Mortua  of  Cobalt  and  Bifrnutfc,  feveral 
Codies  merely  terreftrial,    inflammable,   fuliginous, 
€j?c.     From  thcfc  Matters  of  Faft  it  is  plain,  that 
thefe  Vitrifications  ought  to  be  performed  with  the 
utmoft  Care  and  Cirrumfpe&ion,  and  much  more 
neatly  than  all  the  other  chemical  Operations  ;   fince 
they  may  be  difturbed  by  fo  many  very  fmall  and 
hardly  perceptible  Caufes. 

2.    I  /hall,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  love  to  make 

Experiments  about  Vitrifications,  here  (hew  in  a  few 

Words,  how  they  can  be  performed  conveniently 

with  the  leaft  Apparatus  and  Expence  :    For  which 

Furpofe,  I  (hall,  to  the  bed  of  my  Power,  here  col* 

led  and  mention  what  Authors  have  told  us  on  this 

Matter,  and  what  I  myfelf  am  fure  of  from  my  own 

Experience.      The  Authors  who  have  given  us  the 

Things  chiefly  appertaining  to  our  prefent  Purpofe, 

are  Antonius  Neri>  an  Italian  Prieft,  on  whofe  Works 

Dr.  Merret  has  given  us  a  Commentary,   and  tran- 

flated  them  from  the  Italian  into  Englijb,  and  then 

into  Latin.      Kunkel  has  added  Notes  to  both,  more 

valuable  than  the  two  foregoing,  as  he  has  confirmed 

what  was  true,  mended   the  Errors,  and,  what  is 

much  more,  unfolded  immenfe  Difficulties  by  them 

left  unravelled,    the  whole  written  in  the  German 

Language  *• 

The  Furnace  that  is  neceflary  for  thefe  Experi- 
ments, is  reprefented  in  Tab.  VI.  Ftg.  I,  II,  and  III, 
and  defcribed  at  the  End  of  this  fecond  Part.  I  have 
atlaft,  by  much  Experience,  fo  adapted  this  Furnace 
to  thefe  Operations,  that  a  much  more  violent  Fire 
may  be  applied  to  the  Veflels,  and  many  of  them  be 
put  at  once  into  it,  and  the  Roaftings  and  Calcina- 
tions, here  requifite  very  long,  may  be  performed  in 

•  Bat  will  fooo  be  publifhcd  in  E*glifo>  being  already  tranflated 
by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hamf*. 

the 
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the  fame  Fire.  I  lhall  then  defcribe  this  Furnace,  fo 
as  that  it  may  be  eafily  conftru&ed  by  any  attentive 
Reader  :  And  for  the  clearer  Understanding  of  this 
Matter,  I  have  given  the  Figure  of  it,  to  be  fcen  at 
the  End  of  this  Book. 

For  the  Matter  of  it,  chufe  Stones  that  will  bear 
the  ftrongeft  Fire.  You  will  eafily  obferve  this,  if 
you  ufe  a  Stone  for  the  Support  of  a  Crucible,  in 
which,  for  Inftance,  a  ftrong  Fufion  of  Copper  is 
performed  :  If  this  Stone  does  not  adhere  to  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Crucible  when  it  is  taken  out,  nor  looks 
to  be  run  to  Glafs  ;  except  perhaps  it  has  a  very  thin 
vitreous  Cruft,  nor  contra&s  Chinks,  and  preferves 
its  Hardnefs  when  grown  cold,  it  is  very  fit  for  the 
intended  Ufe.  You  may  inftead  of  Cement  ufe  a 
clayey  *  Matter,  of  which  the  fame  Stones,  or 
Bricks  t,  and  the  docimaftical  Furnaces  are  made.  But 
your  Stones  muft  be  fo  fitly  adapted  to  each  other, 
that  the  thinned  Stratum  of  Lute  may  be  fufficienc 
to  conglutinate  them. 

Let  the  Room  in  which  it  is  to  be  conftruded, 
have  a  Funnel  that  gives  a  rapid  Motion  and  Draught 
to  the  Smoak  :  All  the  large  Pafifages  opened  to  the 
Air  muft  be  fuch  as  may  be  fhut,  and  the  Furnace  be 
made  near  this  Chimney,  in  fuch  a  Place,  as  that  the 
Artificer  may  freely  move  round  it. 

The  outward  Figure  of  the  Furnace  may  be  cylin- 
drical and  arched  at  Top.  Let  the  outward  Diame- 
ter be  twenty  four,  or  more  Inches,  according  to  the 
Difference  of  the  Stones  \  the  Height  muft  be  forty 
eight  Inches  :  The  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall,  where  it 
is  thinned,  muft  be  four  or  fix  Inches  at  leaft.  The 
inward  Cavity  is  divided  into  four  Chambers,  which 
are  formed  according  to  a  parabolick  Line.  The 
lowermoft  ferves  for  an  Afh-hole,  and  is  twelve  In- 
ches highland  its  greateft  Diameter  at  Bottom  four- 
teen Inches.  Whence  the  Description  .of  the  Para- 
bola is  felf-evident,     Let  this  Arch  be  open  at  Top 

*  Winclfor  Loam  or  Sturbridgc  Clay  will  anfwef  this  Purpofe. 
f  Windfor  Bricks. 

with 
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mh  an  Hole  ten  Inches  wid$  5  fo  thatthere  may  be 
efc  in  the  Back  of  it,  a  Margin  two  Inches  broad 
ound  the  Cavity  of  the  Furnace.  This  Margin 
erves  to  fupport  prifmatical,  quadrangular,  iron- 
Jars,  which  muft  be  put  upon  the  round  Hole,  inftead 
>f  a  Grate.  Thefe  Iron-bars  are  fattened  with  a  Stra- 
um  of  the  belt  Lute  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  of  the  Bars, 
it  the  Place  where  they  reft  upon  the  Margin.  This 
Lute  muft  be  neatly  fmoothed,  that  fmall  Vefieh  may 
be  fet  upon  it  all  round.  Leave  at  the  Bafe  of  the 
Afh-hole,  a  fquare  open-Door*-  fix  Inches  broad,  four 
Inches  high,  with -an  iron  Door  hung  on  Hinges, 

The  other  Chamber  built  upon, the  foregoing,  is  a 
fire-Place  to  put  ia  the  Fuel  of  the  Fire,  and  of  the 
fame  Breadth  and:  Height  as  the  foregoing  ;    unlefs 
the  Stones  it  is  made  of  are  lefs  durable  in  the  Fire  : 
For,  in  this  Cafe,  it  muft  be  a  few  Inches  broader, 
and  be  covered  over  with  a  :Cruft  as  many  Jlnches 
thick,  of  the  beft  Lute  that*  will*  bear  the,  ftrpngeft 
Fire.    Let  the  Top  of  the  Arch  be  perforated  with  a 
round  Hole  fix  Inches  in  Diameter,  round  the  Cir- 
cuit of  it  the  Arch  muft  not  be  thicker  than  a  Fin- 
ger's Breadth.    ;Let  there  be  upon  the  Back  of  this 
Arch  a  Pavement  four  Inches  broad,  to  put  the  Vef- 
fels  upon.       Make  in   the  Circumference,  of  this 
Chamber  feven  eqjridiftant  Doors,  fix  of  whiph  muft 
be  four  Inches  broad,    and  a^  trmch  high,  pqd  the 
feventh  two  Inches  larger,  .  all  of  them  tefipinatjed 
a  top  by  the  Arch*     Let  the  Bafes .  of  them  Jb^  the 
Height  of  two  Inches  diftant  from  the  Margin  upon 
which  the  Iron-bars  are  fixt, :: which  Margin  muft  be 
confidered  as*  the  Pavement  of  thj?  Chamber.    Let 
the  Wall  at  the  Bafis  of  each  Door,  and  at  tfoe  abpyet 
mentioned  Interval,   be  cut  out  on  the  Infide "to one 
third  Partof  it*  Thicknefs.    JBjit, .  let  all  the  Doors 
be  of  Iron,  huog  on  Hinges*,  and  made  in  t^e  fame 
Manntr  asP^r/I.i  §  239.  N°.  ;4,  coated  two;  Inches 
thick.    Wheq<;fhut*  they  njqft  tie  received,  ip to  a 
Groove,  cut  on  the*  Infide  in  f fee  Wall,  of  tjhe  fcme 
Depth  as  that ■:  of.  %fo  coated,  Dopr,  and  bp$  a  few 

Lines 
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.Lines  broad :  Let  there  be  befides  a  fmall  Hole  at 
the  Top  of  each  Door,  that  one  may  convenient^ 
look  into  the  Furnace. 

The  third  Chamber  built  over  this,  is  perfe&ly 
like  the  two  foregoing,  except  that  the  Arch  is  a  few 
Inches  lower,  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  Hole  com- 
municating from  this  Arch  into  the  fourth  Chamber, 
not  in  the  Middle  but  towards  one  Side,  and  cut  equi- 
lateral, being  four  Inches  fquare. 

The  fourth  and  laft  Chamber  is  arched,  equal  in 
Breadth  to  the  foregoing,  and  only  eight  Inches  high. 
On  the  Side  oppofite  to  the  Hole  which  from  the 
other  Chamber  communicates  into  this,  at  the  Height 
of  two  Inches  above  the  Pavement,  let  there  be  a 
cylindrical  Funnel)  made  of  an  Irbn-pbte,  and  four 
Inches  in  Diameter,  which  leads  the  Smoak  and  the 
Flame  into  the  Chirrfney  of  the  Room.  Let  a  Pat 
fage  into  this  Chamber  be  open,  through  a  Door  fix 
Inches  wide,  and  a*  much  high,  juft  above  the 
Pavement  of  the  Chamber,  opened  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Circutafereftc6,  between  the  quadrangular 
Hole  and  the  Funnel.  To  which  Aperture  let  ait 
Iron-door  be  hung,  that  the  Veffels  may  be  conveni- 
ently introduced,  and  taken  out. 

Ufe  this  Furnace  in  the  following  Manner.  Make 
a  Fire  ih  the  fecond  Chamber :  And  ufe  for  your 
Fuel  Charcoal  or  Wood  very  dry,  efpecially  Beech, 
which  mutt  be  put  in  through  the  largeft  Door  of 
ftis  Chamber.  As  to  the  Choice  of  the  Fuel  for  the 
making  of  a  ftrong  Fire  in  general,  obferve  what 
follows.  If  you  have  a  Mind  to  urge  with  the 
ftrongeft  Fire  a  Body  fiifrounded  on  all  Sides  with 
Fuel,  you  muft  ih  thfe  Cafe  chuft  the.  Coals  that  are 
6f  k  fmall  or  a  middtiftg'  Size,  nor  fflrtft  you  put  be* 
twfcen  the  Gfate  and  the-  Veffel  which  contains  the 
Betty  to  be  changed*  a  Support  higher  than  three 
Finger's  Breadth,  if  the-  Veflfel  is  very  fcrge  j 
fior  lower  than  ane  Ffaget's  Breadth,  if  it  is  vciy 
final).  But.  tf  the  Veflfcls  are  put  ait  the  Side,  at 
above  the  Fuel,  as  U  itaft  eomftitftl?  done  m  tkU 

Furnace, 
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"urnace,  that  they  may  be  expofed  to  a  ftrong  Heat, 
.nd  to  a  very  quick  Flame,  you  are  to  chufe  larger 
?ieces  of  Wood  and  Charcoal.     Now,  if  you  open 
n  the  Wall  of  the  Room,  a  Hole  fomewhat  larger 
>r  -at  lead  equal  to  that  which  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Afh-hole,  and  make  a  Pipe  or  Trunk  of  iron- Plates 
leading  from  the  former  into'  the  latter,  and  on  the 
other  Hand  (hutting  the  Room  very  clofe  all  round* 
that   the  Air  may  not  rufh  in  too  freely ;  then,  the 
JBlaft  of  Air  that  pafles  through  this  Trunk,  is  the 
ftronger,   as  the  Chimney  of  the  Room  grows  the 
warmer :    Whence  the  greateft  Degree  of  Fire  pro* 
duced  by  a  Draught  of  Air,  is  at  laft  obtained.     But 
the  Fire  will  be  of  the  utmoft  Strength  at  the  fniall 
Doors  of  the  fecond  Chamber,  fo  that  a  few  Ounces 
of  Copper  being  flung  without  any  Addition  into  a 
Crucible  that  is  red-hot  there,    will  melt  in  a  Mi* 
nute,  being  agitated  by  a  Fire  greater  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  pouring  of  Copper  into  a  Mould,  to  re- 
prefent  any  certain  Figure.     The  Veflels  are  put  in 
through  the  fmall  Doors,  and  are  put  upon  the  Mar- 
gin, whereon  the  iron- Bars  which  form  the  Grate,  are 
placed.    You  may  place  as  many  Veflels  round  the 
Circumference  of  the  Chamber  as  there  are  Doors  in 
it.    The  Veflels  which  are  put  in,  before  the  Fur- 
nace is  perfe&ly  warm,    may  be  put  upon  a  low 
Support,  made  of  a  Stone  one  Inch  thick,  and  not 
eafy  to  be  vitrified.    You  may  fee  and  try  the  Mat- 
ter in  the  Veflels,  through  the  fmall  Hole  made  in 
each  of  the  Doors  that  are  hung  on  Hinges.    In  the 
third  Chamber,    you  may,  on  Account  of  its  Pave- 
ment's being  much  broader,  put  a  double  Row  of 
Veflels  therein,  that  is,  twelve  in  Number,  Or  more, 
ilF  they  are  of  a  middling  Si2fi>    The  Fixe  is  milder 
in  this  Chamber  than  in  the  foregoing,  vh.  a  mid- 
dling melting  Fire.    Finally,  the  Fire  is  much  more 
gentle  in  the  fourth  and  upperofroft  Chamber,,  and  is 
of  very  great  Ufe  for  Calcinations  and  Roaftings,  to 
be  made  in  a  middling  Fire :  But  then,  indeed,  the 
ycflcls  do  but  grow  red-hot  there.    If  you  have  a 

Mind 
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Mind  to  put  your  Veflels  in  the  Furnace  already  hot, 
they  muft  be  previoufly  made  very  warm  -,  then, 
they  are. able  to  bear  the  Heat  in  the  fourth  Cham- 
ber, out  of  which  they  may  at  Jaft  be  put  into  the 
Third  or  Second,  when  they  are  already  red-hot. 

You  muft,  before  this  Furnace  is  conftrufted, 
make  an  Apparatus  for  feveral  Operations  :  And  thus 
you  will  perform  a  great  many  Experiments,  with 
very  little  Trouble  and  Lofs  of  Time  :  So  that  I 
can  affure  my  Readers,  that  none  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  thofe  I  have  made  in  this  Fur- 
nace, though  they  are  extreamly  tirefome  by  any 
other  Method,  on  Account  of  the  ftrongeft  Fire 
which  muft  be  continued  fo  very  long.  I  do  nor 
indeed  exaggerate,  in  faying  that  all  the  Operations 
are  twice  aseafy,  when  you  know  how  to  make  a  right 
Ufe  of  this  Furnace.  . 

For  want  of  it,  I  formerly  ufed  with  fome  Succefs 
the  Athanor  defcribed  {Part  I.  Plat.  IV.  Fig.  I.)  by 
applying  to  the  A(h-hole  of  it  a  Wind- pipe,  like  that 
applied  to  the  foregoing  :  I  put  the  Veflels  that 
were  fet  upon  low  Supports,  into  the  Chamber  next 
to  the  Tower:  I  took  quite, away  the  iron-Lamina 
which  -intercepted  the  Paffage  of  the  Fire :  I  ftopt 
the  fore  part  of  the  Chamber,  with  a  Wall  made  of 
Cement  and  Brick,  in  which  I  left  two  fmall  Doors, 
to  introduce  and  takfc  out  the  Veflels,  which  Doors 
might  be  fhut  with  Stopples.  I  placed  the  Veflels  to 
which  the  ftrongeft  Fire  was  to  be  applied,  next  to 
rhe  Hole  which  conveyed  the  Fire  from  the  fire-Place 
that  was  in  the  Towtfy  into  this  Chamber  :  And 
thofe  which  required  a  -more  gentle  Fire,  I  placed 
in  the  Middle,  and  6V£r-*feainft  the  foregoing  :  But, 
as  the  Sione*  were  Hot  of  che  beft  Kind,  and  the  Fire 
continued  for  two  Day*  together  was  moft  violent, 
che  Furnace  was  altttoft  deftroyed*  and  the  Supports 
of  the-  Vcflcte  a  1  moft  immjerfed  in  the  vitrified  Stones  > 
though  no  Glafs  had  run  bat  of  thfe  Veflels :  Which 
muft  be  prevented  wiih  all  imaginable  Ca^e  ;  for,  if  it 

V   •  i'  ■;  *i..-  •  happens 
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happens  fo  a  Number  of  Times,  your  Furnace  will 
be  totally  deftroyech 

They  ufe  for  their  Veflels  in  Part  common  Cruci- 
bles, and  melting.  Dirties*  which  are  put  into  the 
Furnace  either  open,  or  covered  with  Tiles.  But,  if 
you  have  a  Mind  often  to  try  and  ftirr  up  the  Matter 
•within*  them,  and  are  at  the  fame  Time  to  avoid  the 
falling  of  Alhes,  which  fly  about,  into  the  Veflels, 
youmuft  makean  Hole  in  the  upper  Fart  of  the  Vef- 
fel  on  one  Side,  and  then  cover  it  with  a  Tile  to  be 
fattened  with  Lute*  You  may  alfo  make  on  Pur- 
pofe  fmall  cylindrical  Veflels  *,  (hut  clofe  at  Top, 
having  a  like  Aperture.  If  they  are  put  into  the 
Furnace,  their  Opening  muft  look  towards  the  Door. 
If  you  ufe  triangular  Veflels,  the  Angle  muft  look 
towards  the  Centre,  and  the  oppofite  Side  towards 
the  Door  :  For,  if  you  negleft  this,  the  Veflels  wilt 
eafily  fplit,  as  they  are  put  in.  Therefore,  we  will 
omit  all  the  Methods  of  making  figdred  Glafles  * 
only  the  Compofitions  of  them. 

We  havealready  given  a  general  Definition  of  Glafles 
(Part  I.  §  8.  Scbol.  451 — 2.)  They  are  in  part  the 
fimple  ones,  which  may  again  be  Subdivided,  1.  Into 
-merely  ureftrial,  to  which  Clafs  all  the  vitrefcent 
Stones  do  belong,  and  it  is  all  one  whether  they  are 
crude  or  already  melted :  For,  the  crude  vitrefcent 
Stones  have  all  the  Chara&er  jflicks  of  Glafs.  2,  In- 
to metallic^  that  rsy  the  Metals  and  Semi-metals  ;' 
all  of  which,  except  Gold,  Silver,  Mercury,  and 
Arfenick,  turn  to  Calxs  properly  fo  called,  by  Means 
of  a  gentle  koafting,  and  into  Glafs  at  laft;  by 
applying  a  ftronger  Fire  to  them,  They  are  alfo  in 
part  compounded  ones.  Now  they  are  compofed  ei- 
ther of  the  fimple  Ones  juft  mentioned,  or  alkaline 
and  neutral  fixt  Salts  are  added  to  them,  of  which 
we  are  going  to  tfeat  in  a  more  fpecial  Manner* 

•  Of  Sturhridge  Clay. 
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PROCESS     LXXX. 

The  making  of  common  Glafs,   and  the  Extraction  tf 
^  Salts  out  of  Afhesy  for  the  preparing  of  it. 


APPARATUS. 

i.  A  LK ALINE  fixt  Salts  produced  oat  of 
x\.  burnt  Vegetables,  melted  together  with  vi* 
trefcent  Earths,  turn  to  what  is  called  common  Glafs. 
The  alkaline  Salt,  with  its  Matrix  Earth,  that  is, 
Salt-afties  remaining  after  the  burning  certain  Vegeta- 
bles, being  melted  in  a  ftrong  Fire,  turn  to  Glafs, 
with  which  you  may  like  wife  melt  a  Quantity 
Of  Sand,  or  of  pulverized  Flints,  which  may  be 
in  greater  Proportion,  as  the  Afhes  were  more  Salt. 
This  Glafs  is  the  hardeft  of  all,  more  refraSdry  in 
the  Fire  than  the  other  common  Glafles,  perfectly 
refitting  the  Air  and  Water,  and  all  liquid  Menftru* 
that  are  known  :  On  which  Account  it  is  not  to  be 
efteemed  lefs  than  the  fined  cryftaline  Glafs,  becaufe 
of  its  vaft  Ufefulnefs.  Its  Colour  is  commonly  of  a 
dark  green  Dye,  fometimes  quite  opaque  and  black. 
The  Reafon  of  this  incomparable  Durabl^nefs  con- 
jfifts  in  the  perfeft  Mixture  of  the  Salt  and  the  Earth, 
as  likewife  in  the  great  Quantity  of  the  latter,  where- 
by it  furpaffes  the  former  much  more  than  in  any 
other  Glafs.  Salt,  for  Inftance,  is  mod  equally  and 
minutely  divided  through  the  Afhes  ;  whence  its 
diflblving  Virtue  is  fo  much  increafed,  that  this  little 
Quantity  of  Salt  is  able  to  bring  fo  great  a  Quantity 
of  a  very  refra&ory  Earth,  to  a  State  of  Fufion. 
The  A  flies  being  deprived  of  all  Salt,  by  repeated 
Roa flings  and  Edulcorations,  and  rendered  fo  pure 
as  to  be  ufed  for  the  making  of  Coppels,  if  you  mixt 
them  again  with  their  proper  Salt,  and  put  them  in 
jhe  ftrongeft  Fire  fit  for  melting  Glafs,  it  will  never 

be 
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Jbc  poffible  to  bring  them  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Fu* 
fion,  as  that  tradable  Glafs  to  be  figured  by  blowing, 
may  be  made  out  of  thenv;  though  this  Salt  lying 
Hill  hidden  in  its  own  Earth  of  the  fame  Kind*  was 
able  to  diflblve  not  only  the  faid  Earth,  but  alfo 
one  third  Part,  and  even  more,  of  the  Sand  which 
had  been  added  over  and  above. 

2*  To  make  clear  common  Glafs  more  tranfparent, 
you  muft  extraft  the  Salt  out  of  the  fliline  Afhes  of 
anySorts  of  Vegetables.  But  you  muft  chufe  Vegetables 
that  have  been  gathered  in  their  perfeft  Growth,  not 
cxpofed  long  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  nor  very 
old  neither :    For,  the  Rains  and  the  Air  itfelf  at  Jail 
wafhofifand  confume  that,  out  of  which  fixt  alkaline 
Salt  is  afterwards  to  be  produced  by  Fire.     Nor  can 
you  even  produce  out  of  all  Vegetables,  a  Quantity 
of  fixt   Alkali    that  will   repay  your  Charges  and 
Troubles :  You  muft  confult  the  Experiments  of  Che* 
mifts  upon  this  Matter.     All  thefe  Salts  are  perfectly 
the  fame,  after  they  have  been  duly  purified,  as  is 
obferved  by  Kunkel :  For  this  Reafon,  it  is  altogether 
needlefs,  to  prepare,  for  the  compofing  of  Glafies, 
fo  many  Salts,  fo  difficult  to  be  got,  and  on  this  Ac- 
count  fo  very  dear  :    Since  a  fingle  Kind  of  Salt  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  vileft  Vegetable,  is  as  good  and 
fufficient  for  your  Purpofe,   as  all  th?  others  toge- 
ther *.     The  Extra&ion  of  Salt  out  of  the  Aflies, 
and  the  Purifying  pf  it  is  performed,  i.  By  Solution 
in  about  three  Times  as  much  warm  Water,  with 
which  the  A(hes  muft  boil  for  a  while,  and  be  ftirred 
now  and  then  with  a  wooden  Stick.     2.  By  {training 
through  a  filtrating  Paper,  or  through  a  Linnen-bag : 
Which  muft  be  repeated  by  pouring  b?xk  the  Water 
over  and  over  again,  till  the  Lye  paflfes  through  quite 
clear.     3.  By  Evaporation,  which  is  performed  in  an 
,  Iron- pot  well  cleaned  of  all  Ruft.     During  the  Eva- 
poration, you  are  to  avoid   that  any  Alhes  fhould 

*  The  Sea-weqds,    efpeciaUy  that  Sort  called  Kali  or  Glafs- 
wort,  abounds  mod  with  chi?  Sort  of  Salt. 

•  ■ 
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fall  into  it,  and  you  muft  npake  under  it  a  Fire  that 
makes  it  boil  gently  :    But  you  muft  firft  have  aftif* 
ficient  Quantity  of  Lye  ready,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  fiU  the  Pot  eight  or  fix  Times  at  Icaft.     Nor  muft 
you  pour  more  at  once  than  is  neceflary  that  the  Pot 
may  be  half-full,  left  the  Salt  fhould  form  a  Craft  in 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Pot,  that  would  be  difficult 
to  feparate.    As  much  Water  as  is  diffipated  by  Eva- 
poration, fo  much  frefh  Lye  muft  be  now  and  tbca 
Jpoured  into  the  Pot.     When  the  fmall  Clots  of  Salt 
begin  to  thicken,    and  to"  appear  in  the  Lye,  and  a 
fmall  faline  Cruft  covers  the  Surface  of  it,  diminifh 
the-  Fire,  and  with  a  Wooden- fcraper,  or  an  Iron- 
ladle,  ftirr  it  circularly,  till  there  remains  a  dry  pul- 
verulent Salt.     When  you  fee  this,  you  may  bake  k 
quite  dry,  without  any  further  ftirring.     If  you  neg- 
left  this  ftirring,  and  the  Diminution  of  the  Fire,  a 
very  hard  Cruft  of  Salt  will  apply  itfelf  to  the  Pot, 
which  cannot  be  fepa rated  but  with  a  Mallet  and 
a  Chizzle,  and  not  without  a  Mixture  of  fcveral  Par- 
ticles of  Iron,  by  which  violent  PercuflSon,  the  Pot 
which  is  of  melted  Iron,    and  brittle,    is  frequently 
fplit.     Mix  two  Parts  of  this  Salt,    which  will  be 
J>rown,  or  fomewhat  yellow,  with  three  Parts  of  pul- 
verized Flints,  or  of  Sand  ;  melt  them  together  in  a 
great  Fire,  in  which  the  Mixture  being  left  for  fe- 
veral  Hours,  will  turn  to  a  Glafs  finer  than  the  fore- 
going,  but  lefs* durable ;   becaufe  it  contains  much 
more  Salt,    and  the  Mixture  is  not  fo  perfeft.     But 
we  cannot  determine  a  conftant  Proportion  of  the 
Flints  or  Sand,  and  the  Salt,  becaufe  of  the  Variety 
of  the  Stones.    For Tome  Flints  are  more  fufible  thap 
fome  others :  It  is  the  fame  with  the  different  Kinds 
of  Sand  ;    which  muft  be  evinced  by  Experiments. 
Salt  produced  in  an  Earthen-pan,   put  immediately 
into  the  uppermoft  Chamber  of  the  Furnace,    or  in 
its  Pavement,  and  calcined  with  only  a  gentle  Fire, 
left  it  fhould  melt,,  and  freed  of  a  great  Quantity  of 
Fat  which  it  ftill  contains,    will  become  perfectly 
white :  Or,  if  you  have  ufed  tOQ  ftrong  and  long-laft- 

ins: 
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ing  a  Fire,  it  will  a  flu  me  a  light  bluifh  and  greenifb 
Dye,  with  which  you  will  afterwards  make  a  Glafs 
more  beautiful,  more  tranfparent,  and  more  free 
from  all  Colours  than  the  foregoing.  But  a  ftrong 
Fire  continued  long,  very  much  promotes  this  Beauty  , 
and  Duration.  A  moreperfeft  Mixture  is  obtained, 
and  the  fuperfluous  Salt  difiipated  by  the  fame  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fixt  Alkali  vanilhes  in  form  of  a  white 
Smoak  :  But,  it  is  impoflible  to  diffipate  it  in ti rely  : 
For,  part  of  it  is  moft  intimately  joined  by  the  Flints. 
Thence  now  it  is  plain,  why  Glafles  of  different  De- 
grees of  Beauty  and  Durablenefs,  are  produced  out  of  , 
one  and  the  fame  Mixture,  it  proceeding  from  the 
different  Degrees  of  the  Strength  and  Duration  of 
the  Fire.  For  Glafles  taken  fuddenly  out  of  the 
Fire,  grow  obfeure  of  themfelves  in  the  Air,  and 
fometimes  fall  afunder  into  Powder,  though  the  juft 
Proportion  of  the  Stones  and  Salt  has  otherwife 
been  obferved  :  Which  will  alfo  happen  the  fooner, 
if  there  is  more  Salt  in  the  Mixture  than  is  requifue. 

PROCESS     LXXXI. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Salts,  for  making  of  cryftalline 

Glafs. 

APPARATUS. 

• 

IF  you  are  willing  tp  have  the  fineft  cryftalline  * 
Glafles  *,  you  mud  purify  your  Salt  feveral 
Times  by  Solution  arid  Cryftallization.  For  the 
coarfer  Earth  is  not  fufficiently  feparated  by  the  firfl: 
Solution  ;  though  you  lhould  ftrain  your  Lye  through 
the  denfeft  Filters.  Therefore,  you  ntuft  diflblve 
your  Salt  {Proc.  LXXX.)  a  fecond  Time,  and  pu- 
rify the  Lye  by  Filtration  ;  then  infpiflate  it  in  the 
fame  Manner  in  the  cleaned  Iron-pot,  till  the  Lye 
be  at  laft  fo  thick,  as  that  a  thin  faline  Cruft  begins 

*  Commonly  called  white-flint  Glafc. 
•    '  F  f  3  t» 
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to  appear  at  Top,  and  fniall  faline  Mafles  at  the 
Border  and  the  Bottom  of  the  Pot :  Then  let  the 
Lye  grow  cold,  and  reft  for  a  few  Hours  ;  which 
done,  you  may  take  out  a  great  Quantity  of  the 
pured  Salt,  with  an  Iron-ladle:  Continue  to  infpiflate 
the  Refidue  of  the  Lye  in  the  fame  Manner,  till  no 
more  Salt  can  be  feparated  in  this  Manner,  and  the 
remaining  Lye  turns  to  a  muddy  Liquor,  which 
ferves  to  make  the  coarfer  Kinds  of  Glafs  :  When 
the  fird  Salt  is  perfectly  clean,  dry  it.  If  you  purify 
your  Salt  thus  once  more,  it  will  be  fit  for  making 
the  fined  Glaffes.  Salt  extrafted  out  of  Alhes,  and 
then  purified,  and  calcined,  may  at  once  be  rendered 
as  pure  as  it  can  ever  be  by  any  Art,  if  by  expofing  it 
to  a'  pretty  moid  Air,  you  let  in  run  to  Wa- 
ter and  cryftallize  the  Oleum  per  Deliquium  of  it, 
in  the  Manner  aforefaid.  But  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  beftow  fo  much  Labour  for  fmall  Experi- 
ments, if  you  are  willing  to  have  the  iineft  cryf- 
talline  Glafles,  Pot-afh  is  to  be  bought  very 
cheap  every  where,  which  have  already  been  ren- 
dered fufficiently  acrid,  by  being  burnt  in  the  Fire, 
and  become  mod  fit  for  this  Purpofe,  when  they  have 
been  purified  from  the  neutral  Salt  (which  is  mod 
difficultly  diflblved  in  Water)  and  from  the  coarfe 
Earth  wherewith  they  are  full,  by  a  Solution  in  four 
Times  the  Quantity  of  cold  Water,  or  much  better 
by  decanting,  and  then  drained,  and  at  lad  cryftal- 
lized.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  Salts  which  enter 
into  the  ,  Compofition  of  Glafles,  efpecially  Nitre, 
which,  if  not  pure,  mud  be  purified  by  Solution, 
and  by  pouring  gently  upon  it  a  few  Drops  of  Oil  of 
Tartar  per  Deliquiu?ny,  and  finally  by  Crydallization. 
It  is  the  figie  of  Borax,  which  is  prepared  for  Vitri- 
fications by  a  gentle  burning,  whereby  a  fmall  Quan- 
tity of  it  fvvells  into  a  prodigious,  mod  light,  and 
fpungy  Mafs,  of  a  very  white  Colour  :  However,  it 
is  proper  to  avoid  the  melting  of  it.  If  you  negleft 
this  Preparation,  the  Mixture  to  which  it  is  added, 
will  boil  over  the  Veflels  'though  ever  fo  large. 

PRO- 
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PROCESS      LXXXII. 

The  chafing  and  preparing  of  Flints  for  the  making  of 

cryftalline  &afs. 

APPARATUS. 

PULVERIZE  Sand  and  fofc  Flints  in  an  Iron- 
Mortar,  not  fufty  :    And  if  it  were  rufty,   you 
mud  firft  grind  in  it  common  Sand,  which  will  make 
,  it  perfectly  clean.    This  muft  always  be  done,  when 
you  have  a  Mind  to  make  cryftalline  Glafs  clear  from 
all  Colour :  But,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  doit,  when  you 
are  willing  afterwards  to  tinfture  your  Glafles  with 
'Iron.     For  the  making  of  the  hardeft  Glafles,  chufe 
the  hardeft  Flints,  fuch  as  are  the  black  flints  that 
ferve  for  Gun-flints,    and  fome  very  hard  Quartzs 
that  will  refift  any  File.     All  thofe  which  either  are 
white,  or  grow  ,fuch  when  calcined  in  the  Fire,  are 
of  this  Kind.      They  muft  firft  be  cleanfed  of  the 
chalky  Cruft  commonly  adhering  to  them,  then  cal- 
cined in  a  ftrong  Fire,  and  thrown  as  yet  red-hot 
into  cold  Water.  Thus  they  will  be  foftened,  and  be- 
come the  whiter,  as  they  were  blacker  before.     Walh 
off  the  Allies  that  may  happen  to  adhere  to  them, 
and  at  laft  pulverize  them  in  a  Mortar,  that  they 
may  pafs  through  a  very  fine  Sieve.     When   this 
Powder  is  moll  fubtile,  if  you  have  not  a  Mirfd  to 
tinge  the  Glafs  to  be  made  of  it  with  the  Crocus's 
of  Iron,    pour  upon   it  weak  Aqua  Fortis>    or   its 
, Phlegm.    Stirr  it  firft  feveral  Times,  and  let  it  reft 
for  one  Night,  then  decant  it,  and  again  wafti  it  fe- 
veral Times  with  pure  warm  Water :   You  will  thus 
have  Sand  perfectly  fubtile,    as  good  to  make  the 
hardeft  cryftalline  Glafles,    as  if  you  ufed   Rock- 
cry  ftal   itfelf,     according   to    the   Obfervations   of 
Kunkel. 

Ff  4  I?  R  O- 
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•PROCESS     LXXXIII, 

■  • 

%he  Compofxtion  of  cryftalline  Glafs. 

4PP4KATUS. 

WE  have  already  obferved,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  affign  a  conftant  Proportion  in  the 
compofing  of  Glafles,  on  Account  of  the  different 
Degrees  of  Fufiblenefs  in  the  Flints  ;  therefore,  we 
fhall  here  infert  a  few  Prefcriptions,  by  way  only  of 
Specimen. 

Take  of  prepared  FHnts  pp.  VIII.  of  the  pureft 
alkaline, fixt  Salt  pp.  V. 

Otherwife:  Take  of •  prepared  FHnts  pp.  III.  of 
the  purefl:  alkaline  §alt,  and  of  burnt  Borace  p.  I. 
each. 

Otherwife :  Take  of  prepared  Flints  pp.  HI.  of 
the  pureft  Nitre  pp.  II.  of  the  pureft  alkaline  Salt, 
and  of  burnt  Borax  p.  7  each.  Of  white  cryftalline 
Arfenick  p.  ^ 

If  you  add  Arfenick; it  muft  firft  be  intimately  mixt 
with  the  Salts,    efpecially  Nitre,    and  this  Mixture* 
be  joined  with  the  Flints.     The^  Effett  of  Arfenick 
here,  is,  that  the  Salts  diffol ve  the  Flints  with  greater 
Efficacy-:  And  it  does  not  entirely  evaporate,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,    but  being  in  great  Part  fixt 
by  the  Glafs*  it  fuftains  the  mod  violent  Fire.  Whe- 
ther it  alfo  takes  away  the  greenifh  and  bluifti  Co- 
lour of  Glafles,  if  fuch  a  one  is  produced  by  the  Im- 
pprity  of  the  Flints  or  Salts  proceeding  from  a  Mix- 
ture of  metallick  Particles,  and  in  what  Manner  it 
does  it,  if  this  be  the  Cafe,  muft  be  evinced  by  a  fur* 
ther  Inquiry. 

If  you  have  a  Mijid  to  melt  thefe  Mixtures,  chufe 
a  very  clean  Veffel,  (hut  clofe  at  Top,  that  no  Fil- 
thinefs  may  fall  into  it,  having  a  fmall  Hole  on  the 
Side,  that  the  Mafs  within  may  be  examined.  But, 
beforp  the  Matter  is  put  into  the  Veffel,  this  muft 

firft 
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ftrft  be  baked,  and  glazed  with  a  vitreous  Cruft  of 
Litharge.  This  is  done  by  putting  Powder  of  Li- 
tharge into  the  fmall  Veffel  dill  moift  before  the  bak- 
ing of  it,  ihaking  it  in  the  Veflel  and  expofiog  it  to 
a  moderate  Fire,  after  having  thrown  out  what  is  fu- 
perfluous:  Which  may  be  done  in  the  third  Chamber 
of  the  Furnace.  Thus  you  will  preferveyour  Glafsfrom 
being-tainted  by  fmall  Stones  ancPDuft  loofely  ad- 
hering to  thefe  Veflels,  which  are  then  fattened  by 
the  Litharge.  Every  Thing  being  thus  prepared, 
fill  two  Thirds  of  the  Veffel  with  one  Compofition, 
and  before  you  expofe  it  to  the  ftrongeft  Fire,  roaft 
it  for  an  Hour  in  the  fourth,  Chamber,  then,  put  it 
into  the  Third  or  Second,  that  it  may  melt  thorough- 
ly, there  it  muft  fuftain  a  long  Fire,  till  it  is  fuffici- 
ently  fine,  and  free  from  Bubbles  :  .Which  requires 
the  Space  of  feveral  Hours.  To  try  this,  touch 
the  Surface  of  the  melted  Glafs  with  a  new  Tobacco- 
pipe,  to  which  a  fmall  Portion  of  Glafs  will  adhere 
when  you  take  it  out.  Take  Care,  in  making  this 
Trial  not  to  move  your  Glafs  :  For  as  often  as  you 
do  this,  it  contrafts  new  Bubbles  ;  which  cannot 
eafily  go  away  in  fo  tenacious  a  Mafs.  If  thefe 
Glaffes  are  left  long  enough  in  the  ftrongeft  Fire, 
they  are  harder  and  more  tranfparent  than  any.  x  If 
you  will  have  large  Bits  of  it,  it  muft  be  moft  flowly 
cooled  in  the  fourth  Chamber,  and  the  Veflel  be 
broken,  or  be  ground  away  upon  a  grinding  Stone, 
in  the  Place  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Glafs. 

PROCESS     LXXXIV. 

To  tinge  Glaffes  by  Metals,  and  other  Bodies. 

APPARATUS. 

WE  have  already  given  Specimens  about  thefe 
Glaffes  (Prcc.  LXXIX.)  where  we  laid  down 
the  general  Observations  to  be  made  on  this  Matter  ; 
We  muft  now  treat  of  them  in  a  more  fpecial  Man- 
ner,   The  Preparation  of  the  Calx  of  Metals  where- 
with 
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with  Glafles  are  tinged,  require  a  Variety  of  Men* 
ftrua,  according  to  the  Variety  of  the  Metals. 

The  Calcination  of  Iron  and  Copper  is  performed  al- 
moft  by  the  fame  Things,  the  principal  of  which  arc ; 
i.  Fire  alone,  which  deftroys  the  Metals  called  im- 
perfeft,  and  even  Iron  itfelf  very  eafily  without 
melting,  and  Copper  more  eafily  ftilJ  :  This  is  done 
in  a  fhort  Time,  if  you  reduce  thofe  Metals  to  thin 
Plates,  or  to  Filings,  and  put  them  in  a  Veflcl  co- 
vered with  a  Tile,  into  the  third  Chamber,  where 
they  are  left,  /till  they  become  perfectly  trirurable. 
When  triturated,  let  them  be  calcined  once  or  twice 
over  for  half  a  Day  or  more,  that  all  the  fmall 
Maffes  which  poflibly  have  preferved  their  metallick 
State,  may  be  burnt.  Let  the  Fire  never  be  fo  ftrong, 
as  that  the  Calx  may  have  any  Difpofition  to  a  State 
of  Fufion.  2.  Let  the  pulverized  Sulphur  mixtwich 
Iron-filings,  be  expofed  for  a  few  Hours  to  a  ftrong 
Fire,  in  a  covered  Crucible,  in  the  third  Chamber. 
Let  the  Filings  be  corroded,  that  they  may  become 
triturable,  and  the  triturated  Calx  be  roafted  for  one 
or  two  Days  in  the  fourth  Chamber.  It  will  thus 
turn  to  Colcotbar  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  fit  to  tinge 
Glaffes.  This  Adlion  of  Sulphur  is  ft  ill  quicker  upon 
Copper  than  upon  Iron  :  For  pretty  thick  Plates  of 
the  former  ftratified  with  pulverized  Sulphur  in  a 
clofe  Crucible,  being  expofed  to  a  middling  Fire  in 
the  third  Chamber,  are  penetrated  in  a  few  Hours, 
and  rendered  brittle,  much  thicker,  and  of  a  dark 
Colour  ;  and  when  pulverized  afterwards,  put  into 
the  fourth  Chamber  in  aij  open  Veflel,  they  are 
roafted  for  a  few  Hours,  that  the  remaining  Sulphur 
may  be  diffipated.  Thus  you  will  have  Calx  of  Cop- 
per prepared  with  Sulphur.  3.  Oil  Qf  Vitriol  diluted 
with  Water,  quickly  diffolves  Iron,  and  turns  to  Vi- 
triol together  with  it :  A  fmall  Quantity  of  Copper  is 
more  difficultly  diffolved  by  it  (See  Proc.  LXXIII). 
The  Cryftals  of  Vitriol  made  by  Evaporation,  being 
dried  over  a  warm  Oven,  fall  into  Powder,  which 
mult  again  be  roafted  in  the  fourth  Chamber,  edul- 
corated 
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>corated  with  warm  Water,  dried,  and  kept  fuch  for 
Ufe.  4.  If  you  fprinkle  Filings  of  Iron  or  of  Cop- 
per, feveral  Times,  with  diftilled  Vinegar,  and  dry 
them  again  over  a  warm  Oven  •,  they  are  both  cor- 
roded, and  the  former  turns  to  a  triturable  dark 
<ilh-colbured  Powder,  and  the  latter  into  a  green 
Ruft. 

Brafs  is  calcined  by  Fire  alone,  but  being  much 
more  conftant  when  made  red-hot,  than  pure  Copper 
(Proc.  LXVI),  you  muft  calcine  thin  Plates  of  it 
in  a  (IrongFire,  in  the  third  Chamber;  taking  Care* 
mean  while,  that  they  do  not  melt :  Becaufc  it,  on 
the  contrary,  melts  much  more  quickly  than  pure 
Copper.  This  Calx  muft  be  roafted  again  feveral 
Times,  in  a  milder  but  long-lafting  Fire. 

Lead   is  calcined,    i.  without   Addition,    if  you 

melt  it  in  a  large  Iron-ladje  :    It  prcfrnrly  contracts 

a  fmall  Skin  at  the  Surface,  which  mult  be  taken  off 

and  thrown  away  with  an  Iron-fcraper :  For  Copper, 

if  there  is  any  in  the  Lead,  likewife  contains  in  it  the 

Filthinefs  which  adheres  to  the  Lead  :  Another  fuch 

Pellicle  will  foon  be  produced  :  Which  muft  betaken 

off,  and  kept :  Continue  thus  to  col  left  the  Pellicles 

produced  in  this  Manner,    till  you  have  gathered  a 

fufEcient  Quantity  :    Let  them  be  extended  wide  m 

the  fourth  Chamber,    and  roafted  in  a  gentle  Fire, 

ftirring  them  now  and  then  with  a  fmall  Hook,  till 

they  become   perfectly   triturable.      2.  Lead  is,  by 

the  Vapour  of  Vinegar,   corroded   to  a  white  Calx* 

which  being  pulverized  under  the  Name  of  Cerufe,  is 

fold  very  Cheap  in  all  Perfumer-fhops,   but  proves 

feldom  genuine,  and  is  often  mixt  with  Chalk,   Par* 

get*  and  other  Things :     Whence  the  Glafs-makers 

whoufe  fuch  Cerufe  to  make  Glafsof  Lead,  lofe  both 

tbeir  Labour  and  Materials.      If  you  are  willing  to 

prepare  the  bed  Cerufe  of  this  Kind  with  Vinegar, 

;      diftil  Vinegar  of  Wine,   out  of  a  Cucurbite  through 

an  Alimbeck  full  of  thin  Plates  of  Lead,   and  fo  dif- 

pofed,  that  the  fmall  Drops  which  apply  themfelves 

to  them,  may  neither  fall  into  the  Cucurbite,   nor 

run 
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run  down  again,  but  be,  all  collected  in  the  Channel 
of  the  A  limbeck,  and  thence  run  down  through  its 
Neck  into  the  Recipient  applied  td  it.  Let  the  Dtf- 
tillation  be  performed  in  a  gentle  Fire  for  a  few  Days: 
The  Vinegar  faturated  with  Lead  and  dulcified,  will 
be  colle&ed  in  the  Recipient.  Being  infpifiated  ac- 
cording to  Art  it  forms  a  Heap  of  Cryftals  called 
Sac  char  urn  Saturnu  Sugar  of  Lead  :  Thefe  being 
calcined  in  a  gentle  Fire,  fall  into  a  white  Powder, 
which  is  very  uieful  for  Glades.  Calx  of  Lead  made 
red  in  an  open  reverbatory  Fire,  and  called  red- Lead, 
or  the  Litharge  commonly  fold,  may  be  fubftituted 
for  the  foregoing.  But,  as  the  latter  in  particular, 
commonly  leaves  the  Regulus  of  Lead  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Veffel  ;  it  muft  be  melted,  before  it  is  added 
to  the  Mixture  for  the  making  of  Glafs,  and  then 
poured  into  the  melting  Cone,,  and  the  precipitated 
Regulus  of  Lead  muft  be  fe  pa  rated,  or  the  Mixture 
prepared  for  Glafs  be  poured  into  Water,  if  it  has 
been  only  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  in  FuGon  ;  and  the 
Lead  be  thus  feparated  from  the  pulverized  Glafs. 
Therefore,  it  is  alfo  proper,  to  mix  with  thofe  Glaffes 
to  which  Litharge  or  any  other  Calx  of  Lead  is 
added,  a  Portion  of  Nitre,  which  deftroys  the  Lead, 
and  vitrifies  it  foon.  For  Litharge 'c  on  fi  ft  s  of  very 
fubtil  Scales,  and  of  fmall  Mafles  of  Lead  outwardly 
vitrified. 

Tin  is  ftill  more  eafily  calcined  than  Lead  by  the 
firft  Method,  and  with  a  ftronger  Fire  ;  otherwife, 
it  is  fooner  prepared  by  the  following  Method  in  par- 
ticular. When  your  Tin  has  been  melted  in  a  Cru- 
cible by  a  gentle  Fire,  add  to  it  half  as  much  Lead : 
This  done,  increafe  the  Fire  by  degrees.  So  foon  as  it 
begins  to  grow  red,  the  Tin  is  rejeftedoutof  the  Mix- 
ture, in  form  of  a  Calx  of  different  Colours.  Conti- 
*  nue  the  fame  Degree  of  Fire,  till  this  Calx  fmoaksno 
longer,  but  fparkles :  Then  take  it  away  with  an  iron- 
Ladle.  The  like  will  be  produced  again  fcvcral 
Times.    When  it  is  collected,  burn  it  quite  in  the 

fourth 
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r  fourth  Chamber  of  the  Furnace :  But,  it  will  not  be 
fc*  altogether  free  from  Lead. 

1       „  The  Calx's  of  Gold  and  Silver  are  prepared  by  Solu- 
r    tion  h\  their  proper  acid  Menftrua  ;   from  which  they 
are  feparated  by  extra&ion  of  the  Spirits,  or  by  pre- 
.    cipitation  with  other  Metals  or  Salts.    Mean  while, 
r.    be  aware  of  fulminating  Gold.     Calx  of  Gold  pre- 
-    cipitated  out  of  Aqua  Regis  by  Tin,    is  called  Calx 
1     CaJJiu    Mercury  itfelf  being  corroded  by  Aqua  Fortis 
and  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  rendered  more  fixt,    and  when 
infpifiated,  it  is  fome times  added  by  Artificers,   to 
Compofitions  of  Calxs  for  tinging  of  Glafies.    Semi- 
metals  are  calcined  by  themfelves,   which  is  cafily 
done  chiefly  with  Regulus  of  Antimony,  or  diflblved 
by  Acids,  and  precipitated  feveral  Ways :  Nay,  when 
prepared  with  Nitre  by  Detonation,  they  may  enter 
into  the  Composition  of  Glafies. 

Having  prepared  thefe  Calxs,  you  will  be  able  to 
tinge  Glailes  in  a  Multitude  of  Manners  ;  efpecially 
if  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  accompanied  with  fome 
other  Bodies. 

Obferve  in  general,  i.  You  muft  put  your  Mix- 
ture either  in  a  new  Veflel,  or  at  leaft  in  a  Veffel  in 
which  Glafs  has  been  in  the  fame  Manner  coloured, 
worked,  melted,  and  taken  out.  2.  The  thicker 
Bits  of  Glafs  require  lefs  of  the  tingent  Calxs,  and  the  - 
thinner  Ones  require  more.  3,  Ufe  a  Fire  of  foch  a 
Strength,  as  that  a  warm  Tobacco-pipe  being  intro- 
duced into  it,  there  may  indeed  adhere  to  it  a  pretty 
thick  Cruft,  but  not  a  large  Knob  of  Glafs :  Nor 
muft  the  Mixture  be  put  at  once  into  the  Veflel s  ; 
but.  when  part  of  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  the  reft 
may  be  put  gradually  into  the  Veffel  with. a  fmall 
iron-Ladle :  For  fome  Mixtures  aTe  very  apt  to  foam : 
Of  which  we  fixall  foon  give  Examples. 

1.  The  green  Colqjur  is  made  of  two  Ounces  of  the 
Mixture  for  cryftalline  Glafs,  to  which  you  are  to 
mix  about  ton  Grains  of  any  Copper  whatsoever,,  or 
of  Brafs  :  If  you  add  to  the  Calx  of  Copper  a  few 
Grams  of  Crocus  of  Iron,  you  will  have  the  fineft 

Glafs 
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Glafs  of  a  ycllowifb  green-Colour.  .  Thence,  you  wit! 
be  able,  by  changing  the  Proportion  of  thele  two 
Calxs,  to  vary  this  Colour  in  an  infinite  Number  of 
Manners. 

2.  Glafles  are  tinged  with  blue  by  Smalt,  by  Zaflfre* 
or  by  Cobalt  itfelf,  previoufly  roafted,  by  mixing 
three  or  four  Grains  of  it,  with  two  Ounces  of  Glafs. 

3.  Your  Glafs  is  brown  or  black,  if  you  mix  with 
it  a  great  Quantity  of  Cobalt  or  of  ZafFre,  for  In* 
fiance,  one  Drachm.  The  Croci  of  Iron,  and  all  its 
Ores,  have  the  fame  Efieft,  if  you  melt  them  toge- 
ther in  good  Quantity  with  Glafles.  Neverthelefs, 
there  is  a  Variety  in  this  brown  Colour :  Efpecially, 
if  they  are  finely  divided  :  For,  then,  the  blue  Colour 
of  the  Smalt,  and  the  rufty  Colour  of  the  Iron,  may 
again  be  diftinguifhed. 

4.  You  give  Glafles  a  golden  Colour,  by  adding  to 
the  Dofe  of  the  above-mentioned  Mixture,  twelve 
Grains  of  ro.ifted  Manganefe,  a  Drachm  and  a  half  of 
Tartar,  and  fix  Grains  of  Charcoal-duft,  or  of  Soot. 

5.  White,  milk-coloured,  opaque  Glafles  are  pre- 
pared with  Tin,  by  adding  to  your  Mixture  for  Glafi 
one  fifth  Part  of  Calx  of  Tin,  ,to  which  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Calx  of  Lead  muft  be  added  for  a  more 
eaTy  Fufion,  with  one  Grain  of  roafted  Manganefe. 

6.  If  you  melt  with  Flints  alone,  the  double  or 
treble  Quantity  of  Calx  of  Lead,  you  will  make  a 
mod  beautiful  Glafs,  of  a  yellow  Colour  with  a  flight 
greenifli  Caft,  more  fufible  than  the  foregoing,  that 
will  foon  rejeft  its  Bubbles,  and  cafts  up  all  the  fmall 
Stones :  You  may  alfo  add  Calx  of  Lead  to  the  fore- 
going Mixtures,  Such  Glafs  will  have  the  foregoing 
Colours  in  a  very  elegant  Manner.  Calx  ot  Tin 
added  in  an  equal,  or  a  double  Quantity,  renders 
them  of  a  milk  Colour,  and  they  may  be  mod  finely 
tinged,  if  you  add  moreover  Calx's  of  other  Metals. 
Such  opaque  and  mod  fufible  Glafles,  made  of  Calx 
of  Lead,  of  the  Mixture  for  cryftalline  Glafles,  and 
of  Calx  of  Tin  mod  finely  mixt  together^  and  tinged 
together  by  Calx's  of  other  Metals,  are  called  Encaufta 

(Enamells.) 
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(Enamells.)  Amaufa^  or  Smalts.  You  may  read  fe- 
veral  Things  concerning  thefe  Matters,  in  the  above* 
mentioned  Authors. 

* 

PROCESS      LXXXV. 

Of  bydrojlatical  andjlatical  Examinations  of  Metals  and 

Minerals. 

APPARATUS. 

THIS,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  Procefles,  cpnT 
cerning  GlaiTes,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  do  not,  in- 
deed, belong  to  the  Art  of  Aflaying.  This  Exami- 
nation is  performed  by  feveral  Apparatus's,  which 
you  will  find  defcribed  in  the  hydroftatical  Writers, 
among  which  you  may  chufe  that, which,  from  Ufe  and 
Comparifon,  you  will  judge  to  be  moft  convenient  *. 
Make  the  following  Observations  in  general. 

1.  Have  at  hand  Water  diftilled  in  a  glafs-Vefle! 
on  a  gentle  Fire,  that  may  fuftain  a  Solution  of  Silver 
or  of  Lead,  without  being  turbid :  For,  fountain, 
river,  and  rain- Waters,  are  too  different. 

2.  Let  the  warmth  of  the  Water  and  of  the  Body 
to  be  weighed,  be  fixt :  For,  it  may  occafion  a  very 
great  Difference  :  Which  appears  prefently,  if  you 
weigh  in  the  fame  Water  made  warm,  the  fame  Body  * 
that  has  been  already  weighed.  For,  it  will  appear 
fpecifically  heavier :  Therefore,  you  muft  be  provided 
with  a  Thermometer.  But,  you  muft  chule  a  Degree 
not  exceeding  much  the  greateft  Summer-heat,  for 
Inftance  90,  according  to  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 
You  muft  wartn  to  the  fame  Degree  not  only  the 
Water,  but  alfo  the  Body  to  be  weighed  j  which 
may  be  very  well  done  in  a  Balneo  Marie. 

•  Particularly  the  Medicina  Hydroflatica  ;    or  Hydroilaticks  ap- 
plied to  the  Materia  Medicar  to  which  is  fubjoined  a  previous  hy- ' 
oroftatical  Way  of  efti  mating  Ores,    by   the  Honourable  Robert 
fiyU,  Efcp  F.  R.  S.  I  and.  1 690.  in  8V°. 

3.  You 
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3.  You  muft  fir  ft- weigh  the  Bodies  in  the  Air,  hi 
the  moft  exad  Manner. 

4.  Porous,  finking  Bodies,  which  abforbe  Water, 
muft^previoufly  be  moiftened  in  a  fhallow  Veflel*  full 
of  very  clean  Water,  to  expel,  as  much  as  po($ble, 
the  Aic  out  of  the  Interftices.    For,  it  renders  Bodies 
Specifically  lighter  v  but,  the  Water  that  fills  the  In- 
terftices of  the  Body  to  be  weighed,    is  indifferent 
with  regard  to  the  Water  that  furrounds  the  Body, 
^ut,  when  Bodies  are  moiftened,  they  muft  not  be 
immerfed  in  the  fame  Manner,  but  they  muft  be  con- 
tiguous at  Top  to  the  Ak.    For,  by  that  Means,  the 
Air  inherent  in  the  Interftices  of  this  Body,    will  re- 
tire quicker,  and  more  conjpleatly. 

5.  And  as  fome  Bodies  do  in  a  Manner  rejed:  Water, 
and  fmall  aerian  Bubbles,  that  render  Bodies  lighter, 
are  produced  at  the  Surface  of  almoft  all  folid  Bodiesj 
while  they  are  immerfed  in  Water,  efpecially  warm 
Water  •,  they  muft  be  moiftened  as  foon  as  poffibly 
you  can. 

6..  Therefore,  you  muft  as  much  aspoflible,  give 
the  Bodies  to  be  weighed  a  fmooth  .and  neat  Outfide : 
For  Inftance,  Metals  reduced  to  a  globular  Form, 
may  very  eafily  be  weighed  by  this  Method. 

7.  Bodies  full  of  Hollows,  and  concealing  Air 
within  themfclves,  muft  be  reduced  to  a  Powder, 
which  muft  be  foaked  in  Water  for  a  good'  while, 
and  now  and  then  ftirred  before  it  is  weighed. 

8.  Salts  muft  be  weighed  either  in  Alcohol  (and 
they  muft  all  of  them  have  the  above-mentioned  De- 
gree of  Heat)  or,  if  they  are  diflblved  in  Alcohol, 
or  if  you  have  none  at  Hand  :  You  muft  make  a 
Brine  thoroughly . fa tu rated  with  the  faid  Salts,  with 
an  undetermined  Degree  of  Warmth,  and  compare 
the  fpecifick  Weight  of  it,  by  Means  of  a  folid  Body, 
for  Inftance  of  Glafs,  immerfed  in  it,  and  afterwards 
immerfed  in  Water  :  Which  Weight  muft  be  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  Water. 

The 
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The  other  Encbeirefis  depend  upon  the  Quality 
of  the  Inftrumcnts  imployed,  and  upon  your  own 
Praftice. 

9.  Metals  are  more  exactly  weighed  ftattcally,  if 
you  weigh  firft  a  certain  Mafs  of  the  fame  Metal 
rendered  pcrfe&ly  pure  :  Which  is  very  well  done, 
by  drawing  it  into  a  (lender  cylindrical  Wire,  and  by 
cutting  out  of  it  a  Cylinder  of  a  certain  Length,which 
muft  be  weighed  in  the  docimaftical  Balance.  Thus, 
you  may  compare  all  malleable  Metals  drawn  to  Wire. 
YoU  will  be  able  to  conclude  from  an  Hydroftatical 
and  a  Statical  Examination,  the  Purity  chiefly  of 
Gold,  as  being  the  heavieft,  and  of  Tin,  as  being 
the  lighted  of  all  Metals* 


FINIS. 
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APPENDIX. 

Containing  a  Lift  of  the  chief  Authors  in 
Englijh,  who  have  treated  of  Minerals 
and  Metals,    By  the  Author  of  the 

Notes, 

«  - 

FO  R  the  Benefit  of  fuch  Perfons  who  are  curi- 
ous  in  Mineral  Affairs,  but  underftand  only 
the  Englxjh  Language,  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  fubjoin  the  following  Lift  of  Authors  who 
have  treated  on  thefe  Subje&s. 

Gabriel  Plattes,  a  Difcovery  of  fubterranean  Trea- 
fure,  viz.  Of  all  Manner  of  Mines  and  Minerals 
from  Gold  to  the  Coal,  with  plain  .Directions  and 
Rules  for  the  finding  of  them,'  in  all  Kingdoms  and 
Countries,  &V. 

This  fmall  but  curious  Piece  hath  often  been 
printed  at  London  in  410,  and  lately  in  8",  at  the  End 
of  a  Tranflation  of  Alonfo  Barba. 

Albaro  AlonfrBarba*  Art  of  Metals,  tranflated 
[from  the  Spaniji]  by  Edward  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
Lond.  1674,  in  Two  Parts,  in  8TO,  and  lately  re- 
printed. 

John  FPebfler,  Metallographia  :  Or  an  Hiftory  of 
Metals,  &V.  Lond.  167 1..  4'°. 

Robert  Boyle \  Efq;  General  Heads  for  the  natural 
Hiftory  of  a.  Country,  Lond.  1692,  12°.  In  this 
Book  the  Author  lays  down  various  judicious  Rules 
for  the  Difcovery  of  Ores  and  Minerals.  Many  curi- 
ous Things  relating  to  Metals  and  Minerals,  are  to 
be  found  di (per fed  in  his  philofophical  Works. 

Sir 
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Sir  John  Peltus,  Fleta  Minor  ;  the  Laws  of  Art 
and  Nature  in  knowing,  judging,  allaying,  fining, 
refining,  and  inlarging  the  Bodies  of  confined  Metals, 
in  Two  Parts.  "  The  firft  contains  Affaysof  Lazarus 
Ercker,  chief  Prover  (or  Eflay- matter  General  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany)  in  Five  Books,  originally  writ- 
ten by  him  in  -the  'Teutonic k  Language,  and  now 
tranflated  into  Engliflt.  'The  Second  contains  Efiays 
on  metal  lick  Words,  as  a  Dictionary  to  many 
pleafing  Difcourfes,  Lond.  1686,  Folio. 

John  Houghton,  a  Collection  for  the  Improvement 
of  Hufbandry  and  Trade,  revifed  and  published  by 
Richard  Bradley,  in  3  Vols*  Lond.  1727  in  8",  with 
a  4'h  Volume,   being  a  Collection  of  Letters  on  the  v 
fame  Subjects,  ibid.  1728,,  8T*. 

In  Vol.  I.  You  have  fome  Obfervations 

On  Nitre  N°  XT.  XII. 

Of  Sulphur  N°  XIX.  L.  Vol.  II.  N°  CCXXII. 
CCXXXVII. 

In  Vol.  II.      - 

Of  Arfenick  N°  CCXLIII. 

Of  Coal  N«  CCXXXIX.  CCXLI. 

Of  Copper  N»  CCLV.  CCLVI.  CCLVIII. 
CCLX.  CCLXI.  Vol.  HI.  N°  CCCCLXJV.- 

Of  Glafs  N*  CXCV.  CXCVI.  CXCI.  CXCVIII. 
CXCIX.  CLXXIX. 

Of  Gun-powder  N;CCXXII.CCXXII1.CCXXIV, 

CCXXVII.  to  CCXXX. 

Of  Iron  N*  CCLXVIII.  to  CCLXXVIII.       * 

Of  Lapis  Calaminaris  N*  CCII. 

Of  Lead  N'CCLXII.  CCLXVI. 

Of  Cerufs  CCLXV. 

Of  Mercury  N*  CCLXXX.  CCLXXXI. 
CCLXXXIU.  to  CCLXXXVIII. 

Of  Metal  N°  CCXLIII. 

Of  Saltpetre  N°  CCXXI.  to  CCXXX. 

Of  Sal  Gem  or  Sea  Salt  N*  CCX.-  to  CCXV. 
CCXVH.  to  CCXXI. 

OP  Silver  N«  CCXLVIL  CCXLVIII.  CCLXI. 
CCLXXX  VU. 

G  g  2  Of 
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Of  Vitriol  N*  CCXXIIL  CCJXXXI V.  CCXXXV, 

ccxxvl  ccxxxvm.  . . 

Of  Allom  N°  CCXXXVIII. 

InVoLUI. 
OfSoap.N°CCCCV. 

In  Vol.  IV. 
Of  Minerals,  tec.  p.  290—1—2. 
Of  Salt  Spamjh,  French   Portugal*    Scotch*  and 
Newcaftle*  p.  454,  tec. 

John  Rayy  aColleftion  oiEnglifb  Words  .not  gene- 
rally in  ufe.  To  this  x£ook  ibfubjrintd  an  Account  of 
the  preparing  and  refining  fjieh  Motals  and  Mineral* 
as  are  gotten  in  England^  Lond,  *737»  in  %vo.viz.  die 
fining  Silver  in  Cardiga*ftiirev  .  Tbe  Preparing  and 
Smelting  Tin -in  Cornwall.  The  Manner  of  the  Iroft- 
work  at  the  Furnace  and  at  the  Forge.  The  Wire- 
Work  at  Tint  em  in  Mcnmoutbjhire.  Modus  faeieuM 
Vitriolutn  coftxle  in  Anglia  :  From  Wormius  in  his  Mu- 
feum.  The  making  of  Minium  or  Red-lead.  The 
Allum-work  at  Whitby  in  Tork/hire.  The  making  Salt 
at  Namptwycb  in  Cbejhire.  The  Manner  of  making 
Sa  1 1  of  Sea-  fand  in  Lancajhire. 

John  Lawrence*  a  new  Syftem  of  Agriculture, 
Lond.  1726.  Folio,  In  this  Work  (the  greateft  Part 
of  which  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  Mortimer's  Art 
of  Hufbandry)  he  hath  inferted  what  he  hath  col- 
lected 

Of  Mines,  Minerals)  and  Quarries         p.  171 
Of  Copper  1 75 

Of  Tin  176 

Of  Iron  and  Iron- works  177 

Of  Allum  180 

Of  Lead  181 

Of  Salt,  Sulphur,  tec.  in  the  Earth  183 

Of  Salt  made  and  Salt-works  1 86 

Of  Quarries,  tec.  191 

Of  Coals  and  Cowke  194 

But  he  feems  to  write  like  one  who  never  blackM 
his  Fingers  or  fing'd  his  Beard  in  mctallkk  Opera- 
tions, 

Rcbcrt 


Robert  Plot  L  L/D*>  natural  .Hiftary  of  Stafford* 
finre*  Oxford  1686.  in  Folio*  of  Coal-pits,  Chap.  I1L 

*3i»  32»  34.  36*  S7^  6b^:6if  62-    - 

Edward  Brown,  M.  D.  a  biief  Account  of  fome 
^travels  in  divers  Parts  of  Europe*  &c.  with  fome 
Obfervations  on  the  G*#,  fflwr,  Cty/fcr,  <fyickfilver 
Alines,  &c.  of  Hungarian  &c.  IW.  1685,  Folio. 

IVtlliam  Waller*    an  Effay  on  the  Value  of  the 
Mines  late  of  Sir  Carbery  Price*  Land.  1698,  8vo. 
The  PbihfopbicalTranfaawTJS  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Of  Mines  N°  19,  28,  39,  401,  403. 
Damps  in  Mines,  N°.  5,  442, 444, 
AHum,  N°  142,  21. 
Nitre,  N°  167,  i$o,  93,  6. 
Salt,  N°  53,  103,  142,  145,  66. 
Vitriol,  N°  3,  1Q3—  4,  256* 
Copperas,  N°  142. 
Silver,  N°58,  41. 
JLead,  N°  28,  39,  407. 
Tin,  N*  69,  138. 

Copper,  N°  200.    Of  Brafs,  ibid.  269, 
Iron,  N°  137,  277,  199, 
Steel,  N°  203. 
Mercury  34. 
Cobalt  293,  396. 
Black-lead,  N°  239. 
Coal,  N°  250,  336. 
.  The  Art  of  Refining,  N°  142. 
Of  Refining  with  Antimony,  138. 
For  the  Sake  of  fuch  as  underftand  Latin*  we  muft 
not  pafs  by  that  magnificent  and  laborious  Work  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborgius*   intituled,  Principia  Rerum 
Naturalium*  Jive  novorum  Tentaminum  Phenomena 
Mundi  Elementarii  pbilofopince  explicandi.    Drejdce  £s? 
Lipfia  1734,  in  3  torn,  in  Folio;  in  the  2d  and  3d 
tome  of  /which  he  hath  given  the  beft  Accounts,  nat 
ohly  of  the  Methods  and  jieweft  Improvement*  in 
me  ta  Hick  Works  in  all  Places  beyond  the  Seas,  but 
particularly  of  thofe  in  Englwd*  and  our  Colonies  in 
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America ;  with  Draughts  of  the  Furnaces  and  in* 
ftrumems  employed.  It  is  to  be  wirtied  we  had  Ex- 
tracts of  this  Work  in  Englijb*  So  induftrious  are 
the  Swedes  in  improving  themfelves  in  die  Art  of 
Metallurgy,  that  they  fend  young  Gentlemen  yearly 
to  travel,  not  only  all  over  England,  but  all  over 
Europe,  to  learn  every*  Thing  new  in  regard  of 
Mines  \  while  we  in  England  fit  ftill  at  Home,  and 
feldom  go  beyond  a  County  or  two  ;  though,  if  more 
diligent  Search  was  to  be  made  by  Perfons  of  Skill, 
there  is  great  Reafon  to  believe  that  Nature  hath 
enriched ,  thefe  our  Ifles  with  as  great  fubterraneaa 
s  Treafures,  even  theVirgin  Silver  tofPotofi  not  except* 
ed,  as  any  other  Spot  of  the  fame  Extent.  t 

Dr.  Woodward  ikth.  given  fome  brief  Directions  for 
making  Obfervaiions  add  Collections,  and  for  com- 
pofing  a  travelling  Regifter  of  all  Sorts  of  Foffils, 
.wherein  are  many  good  Rules  for  difcovering  Mine- 
rals and  Ores.  It  is  printed  at  pu  99,  &c.  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Foffils  of  all  Kinds  digefted  into  a  Method, 
Lond.  1728^  8vo. 

As  for  Catalogues  of  Minerals  and  Ores  already 
known  in  England,  fee 

Chrifiopher  Merrett,  Piriax  Rerun*  Natnralium  Bri* 
tannicarum,  continens  Vegetabiliay  Atrimalia  &?  Fqffilia, 
Lond.  1667,  8ro. 

Nebemiab  Grew*  M.  D.  Mufaum  Regalis  Sdcietatis, 
or  a  Catalogue  and  Defcription  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society, 
Jjond.  t68i,  Foljo.  But  the  tnoft  com  pi  eat  is  that 
elaborate  Work  of  Dr.  Woodward's. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  natural  Hiftory  of  the  Fof- 
fils of  England,  Lond.  1729,  in'2  tomes  SyQ. 

Concerning  the  Englijh  Laws  relating  to  Mines  and 
Metals,  you  have  a  Propofal  for  Laws  by  Tbo* 
Houghton,  in  his  Golden  Trea/ury,  or  the  Compleat 
Miner,  being  Royal  Inftitutions  or  Propofals  for 
Articles  to  eftablifh  and  confirm  Laws,  Liberties^  and 
Cuficms  of  Silver -and  Geld  Mines,    to  all  the  King's 

Subjefts 
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Subje&s,  in  fuch  Pat  tg  of  Africa  and  America,  which 
are  now  or  fball  be  annexed  to,  and  dependent  on  the 
Grown  of  England,  &c.  Lend/  1699,  i2mo. 
,  The  fame  Author  hath  given  us  another  fmail 
Tr^tife,  entitled*  Rata  Avis  in  ferris^  or  the  corn- 
pleat,  Miner,  in  two  Books  :  The  firft  containing  the 
Liberties,  Laws3  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Lead  Mines 
within  the  Wapentake  of  fVirkfwortb  in  Derby/hire. 
The  fecond  teacheth,  the  Art  of  dialling  and  levejling 
Grooves,  a  Thing  greatly  defired  by  all  Miners  ; 
being  a  Sqbjfcd  never  written  On  before  by  any,  with 
sin  Explanation  of  the  Miners  "Terms  of  Art  ufed  in 
this  Book,  1681,  in  12*°. 

The  feveral  Laws  now  in  force  are  fcattered  up 
and  down  in  the  Statutes  at  large :  But  that  which 
gives  the  raoft  Encouragement  to  Miners  and  Me* 
taJltirgifts,  is  the  famous  Statute  procured  by  the  , 
Intereft  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  Anno  1  GuL  an4 
Mar*  Chap.  30.  intituled,  An  A 61  to  repeal  the 
Statute  made  in  the  fifth  Year  of  King  Henry  Vi* 
agaioft  multiplying  Gold  and  Silver? .  * 

Wherein  it  is  ena&ed,  that  all  Gold  and  Silver  that 
fhall  be  extracted  by  the  Art  of  Melting  and  Refin- 
ing of  Metals,  and  otherwife  improving  of  them  and 
their  Ores,  be  from  henceforth  imployed  for  no. other 
Ufe  but  the  Increafe  of  Monies  ;  that  it  be  carried 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the  Owner  (hall  re- 
ceive the  full  Value.  And  that  for  the  future  no 
Mine  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  or  Lead,  fliall  be 
hereafter  adjudged  a  Royal  Mine,  though  Gold  or 
Silver  may  be  extracted  out  of  the  fame. 

Anno  5  Gul.  and  Mar.  Chap.  6. 

An  Aft  to  prevent  Difputes  and  Controverfies  con- 
cerning Royal  Mines. 

In  this  A&  it  is  enabled,  that  any  Perfon,  fcfr.  that, 
now  is  or  fliall  be  Owner,  6? c.  of  any  Mine  or  Mines 
in  England,  wherein  is  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  oiTLead, 
may  keep  and  work  fuch  Mine,  &V.  notwithftanding 
it  (hall  be  pretended  or  claimed  to  be  a  Royal  Mine  -, 
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provided  always  that  their  Majefties,  &c.  and  all 
claiming  under  them,  may  have  the  Ore  of  any  Mine 
(except  the  Tin-ore  of  Devon  and  Cornwall)  paying 
to  the  Proprietors,  &c.  of  the  Mine,  within  30  Days 
lifter  the'  Ore  is  raifed,  for  all  Ore  waflicd,  made 
clean,  and  merchantable,  wherein  is 

Copper     16/.  per  Tun, 
Tin  2  /.  per  Tun. 

Iron  2 1,  per  Tun. 

Lead  9  /.  per  Tun. 

And  in  Default  of  Payment  of  fuch  Prices,  the 
Owners  of  the  Mines  may  fell .  the  faid  Ores  to  their 
own  Ufcs. 

Since  thefe  Encouragements  we  fee  great  Quanti- 
ties of  Silver  Coin  made  of  Silver  extracted  out  of 
Lead  in  England  and  fPates:  Thefe  Coins  have  in  the 
Quarters  between  the  King's  Arms  upon  their  Rc- 
verfes,  Rofes  or  Feathers,  or  both  alternately. 

The  Laws  relating  to  wrought  Plate  were  for- 
merly collected  into  a  fmall  Volume,  which  it  is 
pity  we  have  not  a  new  Edition  of,  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  all  the  new  Statutes  ;  the  Title  was, 

A  Touchftone  for  Gold  and  Silver  JVarcsy  or  a  Ma- 
nual for  Goldfmiths.  By  IV.  B.  of  London*  Gold- 
fmith.    Lond.  1677,  8V?. 
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PLATE    I. 

I  G.I.  A  Peftye,    to  ft  amp  the  Coppels  with. 
It  is  called  in  German  9ptmcf|. 
a.  b.   Its  wooden  Handle  *   which  is  faftened 
into  the  hollow  Brafs  cylinder  in  the  lower  Part  of  it. 

c.  d.  e.  f.  g.  The  brafs  Part  of  the  Peftle  which  is 
freffed  down  into  the  Ring  Fig.  II.  filled  with  Ajhcs,  to 
make  the  Cavity  and  Upper-border  of  the  Coppel  (§  1 77.) 

e.  Is  a  fpherical  Segment  very  well  polijbed,  which 
€orreJponds  to  the  Cavity  of  the  Coppel. 

d.  f.  Is  a  projeffing  Border,  which  forms  that  of 
the  Coppel 

c.  g.  Is  the  hollow  brafs  Cylinder,  into  which  the 
Handle  a.  b.  is  received. 

Fig.  II.  A  brafs-Ring,  called  in  German  jfhmtie, 
drawn  according  to  the  perpendicular  Section,  reprefent- 
irig  a  truncated  Cone,  open  at  Top  and  at  Bottom,  which 
is  filled  with  the  Ajhes  to  be  preffed  down  with  the  Peftle 
Fig.  I.  The  pricked  Lines  mark  bow  deep  the  Peftle  mufl 
he  tbruft,  before  its  Border  d.  f.  reaches  the  Sides  of  the 
fiing. 

It  is  proper  to  have  ready  at  Hand  three  or  four  fucb 

Rings  of  different  Sizes,    with  Peftles  correfponding  to 

them.     The  leaft  of  them  muft  form  a  Coppel,  of  \  of  an 

Inch  s  the  largeft  of  them  muft  form  a  Coppel  two  Inches, 

from  out  to  out. 

Fig. 
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Fig.  III.  A  Coppel  cut  perpendicularly.    > 
a.  b.  c.  The  Cavity  that  contains  tbt  Metal. 

"  d.  The  Bottom  of  it  <§  176.) 
Fig.  IV.   A  Box  made  of  Plate-brafs,    and  open  at 

fop  \   being  \of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  -and  three  Inches 

high. 
a.  b.   Its  Cover,  having  at  Top  a  fine  chfe  Hair- 

Jieve. 

c.  Through  the  Pores  of  which  the  AJhes  wherewith 
the  Box  is  filled  may  bejbaken  out  (§  178.) 

Fie.  V.  A  wooden-Pc&lc  like  that  Fig.  I.  to  make 

Tefts.  " 
a.  b.  c  The  convex  Part  which  forms  the  Cavity  of  the 

Tefts. 

Fig. VI.  An  hollow  wooden -Ring  cut  perpendicularly, 
which  is  filled  with  a  Mafs  of  Clayr  and  incompaffed 
with  a.  a.  b.  b.  an  iron-Ring,  left  itjbould  break  a/under 
(§  j  8  7— 191.)  while  the  Matter  is  beaten  into  it. 

Fig.  VII.  A  fcorificatory  Teft  cut  perpendicularly. 
The  Diameter  of  it  muft  be  about  two  Inches.  Its  bottom 
a.  b.  muft  be  narrower,  that  it  may  fooner  grew  warm 
in  the  Fire  (§  186.) 

c.  d,  e.  Its  Cavity. 

Fig.  VIII.  A  large  afli-Veffel,  or  Coppel,  incom- 
paffed with  an  iron-Ring  h.  i.  k.  1. 

a.  b/c.  The  Cavity  of  it,  like  a  fpberical  Segment, 
furrounded  with  a  Border  d.  e.  f.  g. 

h.  i.  k.  1.  An  iron-Ring,  to  retain  the  AJhes  (§  185.) 

Fig.  IX.  ^Shaver,  curved  according  to  the  fatd 
fpberical  Segment,  to  cut  the  AJhes  preffed  chfe,  in  order 
to  make  the  Cavity  of  the  aJb-Fcjfel  (Fig.  VIIL) 

a.  Its  Edge. 

b.  Its  Back. 

fc.  d.  Two  Handles  to  hold  it  (§  184.  N°  3.) 
Fig.  X.    A  Hand  rowling  about  a  fmoolb  wooden- 
Ball,  therewith  to  prefs  clo/e  to  the  Cavity  tbt  dry  bone- 
Afhes  fprinkled  upon  it,  that  it  maybe  made  veryfmootb 
(§184.  N°  3.8c  40 

Fig* 
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•    Fig.  XI.   A  large  alh-Vefie),  framed  in  an  earthen* 
Di/b  a.  b.  c.  d. 

e.f.  g.  Us  Border  (§  184.) 

h.  Its  fpberical  Cavity. 

Fig.  XII.  A  toothed,  wooden-Pe&le,  toprefs  cloje  the 
AJhes  put  into  the  earthen- Dijh  {%  184.  N°  2.) 
.    Fig.  XIII.  A  finally  femi-cyHndrical  Mould,  to  farm 
the  docimaftical  Muffle. 

a*  b.  c.  d.  Its  convex  Bach 

c.  g.  a.  Its  binder-Plane. 

b.  d.  e.  f.  Its  fore- Plane. 

h.  A  Hole  in  the  fore-Plane,  wherein  to  faften  the 
Screw,  p.  with  which  the  Mould  may  be  fulled  out* 
'when  the  back  and  the  binder- Plane  of  it  are  covered 
with  Clay  clofely  applied  to  them  (§  1-99.  N°  200.) 

Fig.  XIV.  A  concave  Mould,  which  being  applied 
to  the  foregoing  (Fig.  XIII.)  the  Muffles  are  made 
fooncr,  and  more  folid. 

\.  A  femi- cylindrical  Cavity,  which  is  larger  than  the 
foregoing  convex  Mould  (Fjg.  XIII.)  to  make  the  Thick- 
fiefs  of  the  Muffle.  The  hollow  Surface  of  it  is  done 
fiver  with  the  clayey  Matter. 

m.  The  hinder-Board^  where  the  Muffle  muft  beclofe. 

r.  The  fore- Board,  which  ferves for  pr effing  the  Matter 
dofe. 

\.  i.  k.  k.  Two  Screws,  the  fcrew-holes  of  which  are  in 
the  binder-Board,  to  make  the  binder  and  the  fore  Board 
draw  towards  each  other. 

o.  d.  The  upper- Board  which  makes  the  Bottom  or 
Floor  of  the  Muffle.  It  is  furnifhed  with  another  fmail 
tranfverfal  Board,  q.  that  it  may  rejift  the  Effort  cf 
the  Screws  g.  g.  (§  200.) 

s.  The  Nuts  of  the  Screws  g.  g. 

P  L  A  T  E    II. 

Fig.  I.  A  docimaftical  Muffle,  with  a  fat  Bottom. 
It  isfeen  on  the  fore-part,  and  fide-ways  (§  J  94.) 

Fig.  II.  A  docimaftical  Muffle  fet  upon  a  mineable 
Bottom,  and  to  befeen  on  the  binder -part,  and  laterally. 

Fio. 
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Fig.  III.   A fpberaidal  Muffle,   which  is  put  upon 
the  large  Tefi  furrounded  with  an  iron-Ring  (Plat.  I. 

Fig.  VIII.)  (§20j.) 

Fig.  IV.  A  Wooden-Mould,  upon  which  the  Mafs 
of  Clay  defigned  to  make  the  fpberoidal  Muffle  (Fig.  III.) 

is  put  (§201.)    '  , 

Fig.  V.   A  melting-Crucible  with  a  broad  fixt  Foot. 

Tt/erves  chiefly  to  examine  the  Qopper  and  Lead-ores 

(§202.) 

Fig.  VI.    Another  melting-Crucible  triangular  at 

Top,  fit  to  pour  out  the  melted  Mafs  (§  202.) 

Fig.  VII.  A  hollow  wooden-Mouldy  cut  perpend^ 
eularly,  furrounded  with  an  iron- Ring,  divided  into  two 
Parts  in  the  Middle,  that  it  may  be  disjoined  by  taking 
off  the  iron-  Ring.  The  fmall  melting-Crucibles  (F 1  g.  V.) 
are  made  therein  (§  203.) 

Fio.  VIII,  The  Pcftlc  belonging  to  the  Mould  (Fig. 
VII.)  It  ferves  to  make  the  Cavity  of  the  fmall  melting 
Crucibles.  Fio.  V.  (§  203.) 

Fio#  IX.  A  hollow  Mouldy  fit  to  make  the  triangular 
melting  Crucibles  Fig.  VI.  Cut  likewife  perpendicu- 
larly* and  to  be  furrounded  with  an  iron-Ring.  There 
is  a  Pejlle  belonging  to  ity  like  that  of  Fig.  VIIL  The 
inferior  Part  of  which,  however ',  which  forms  the  Ca- 
vity of  the  CrucibUy  muft  be  of  *a  triangular  pyramidd 

Figure  (§  203.) 

Fig.  X.  A.  B.  mark  the  Covers,  to  clofe  the  large 
and  fmall  melting  Crucibles  (§  208.) 

Fig.  XI.  A  fmall feparatory  Cucurbite  (§209.)  with 
0  paper-Stopple. 

Fig.  XU.  The  Trevet  whereon  the  fmall  Cucurbite 
(Fig.  XI.)  rejls  (§210.) 

,  Fig.  XIII.  The  edulcoratory  copper-Sktlkty  towafh 
the  fiiver-Calx  that  has  been  precipitated  out  of  Aqua 
Fortis  by  Copper  (§211) 

Fig.  XIV.  A  fmall golden-Ditti  to  beat  the  Gold  in 
red  hot ,  from  which  Silver  has  been  eroded  by  Aqua 
Fortis  (§212.) 

Fig.  XV.  An  iron-Trevety  whereon  the  fmckll  Dijfc 
(Fip.  XIV.}  is  fupported (§  2 13.) 

Fig. 
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Fic-XIH.  The  fame  bottom-Part  of  Fig.  X.  but  Jo 
difpofed  as  that  the  melted  Matter  colleQed  in  the  Bed 
of  ;/,  may  be  let  out  through  the  Hole  e.  Fig.  X.  and 
be  receded  into  a  Bafon  \.  placed  on  the.  Qutfide,  fur- 
roundeu  with  burning  Coals. 

PLATE    IV. 

Fig.  I.  The  Athanor  (§242.) 

a.  a.  a.  a.  The  Tower  of  the  Athanor,  or  chief  Firr- 
nace*  which  receives  the  Fuel  of  the  Fire :  The  pricked 
Lines  indicate  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Wall. 

b.  b.  b.  b.  The  inner  Sides  which  form  the  Catoity, 
and  are  each  ten  Inches-  long. 

c.  The  Door  vf  the  aJh-Hole. 

e.  The  upper-Door. 

d.  The  Grati)  which  is  placed  even  with  the  Bottom 
of  the  Door  e. 

f.  The  Cover  wherewith  the  upper-Aperture  of  the 
Tower  is  Jhut.       t  - 

g.  g.  A  Flue,  through  winch  the  Fire  afcends  from 
the  Tower  into  tbefirfi  Furnace. 

h.  b.  h.  h.  A  hollow  Prifme9  which  forms  the  firfl 
fecondary  Furnace. 

i.  i.  A  femi  cylindrical  Arch*  wherewith  the  aforefmd 
Prifme  is  clofed  atop;  '  * 

k.  k.  k.  k.  An  iron-Plate  coated  within,  wherewith 
the  fore- Part  of  the  firft  fecondary  Furnace  is  Jhut. 

1.  A  round  Hole  in  the  J>late  k.  k.  k.  k,  through 
which  the  Neck  of  the  Veffel  7.  may  be  pajfed. 

m.  A  Stopple,  wherewith  the  Hole  1.  may  be  Jhut. 

n.  n.  Iron-bars. 

o.  o.  o.  o.  Iron-hooks  fafiened  in  the  Wdl%  to  receive 
the  Iron- bars. 

6.  An  iron-Door  to  Jhut  the  Flue  g.  g. 

p.  p.  p.  p.  Iron-chains,  with  which  the  find  Door  may 
be  lifted  up. 

*.*.  Hooks  on  which  the  Door  may  befnfpended  with  tin 
Chains  at  any  determined  Height. 

q.  q.  q.  q. 
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q.q.  q.  q.  tte  FUnnei  ef  this  Furnace. 

r.  r.  An  iron-Plate,  wherewith  the  Funnel  maf  he 
jbut  and  opened. 

s.  s.  s.  s.    A  fquare   Iron- Frame  made  of  a  double 
Plate,  receiving  the  Plate  r.  r. 

C  t.  Another  Flue*   through  which  the  Fire  paffis 
from  the  firft ficundary  Furnace  into  the  fecond. 

U.U.U.U.  Another  ficundary  Furnace  cylindrical. 

v.  r.  Its  upper  circular  Aperture*  fioped  at  the  fore* 
Pariy  to  receive. 

w.  w.  An  iron-Pot  which  is  to  be  bung  in  this  fi- 
cotod  ficundary  Furnace. 

x.  x.  An  iron-Ring,  by  which  the  Pot  w>  w.  refts 
irpon  the  upper-Border  of  the  Furnace. 

y.  A  Segment  cut  out  if  the  Pot  and  corresponding 
with  the  foregoing  v.  v. 

z.  A  Flue,  which  contoeys  the  Fire  from  the  fecond  inter 
the  third  Furnace. 

1. i. 1. 1.  The  third  ficundary  Furnace,  like  the  fi* 
€ond,  and  having  cdfo  a  Pot. 

2.2,2.2.  &be  fecond  Funnel. 

3.  A  Plate,  to  Jbut  and  open  the  Funnel 

4.  An  Aperture  which  leads  from  the  third  Furnace 
into  the  Funnel. 

.    5*  5*  5*  The  tbitd  Funnel. 

7.  An  earthen  Retort,  placed  in  the  firft  ficundary 
Furnace  k.  k.  i.  i.  having  its  Neck  through  the  Hole 
of  the  Door  thereof. 

8.  A  RecipierA. 

9.  A  glafs- Retort,  placed  in  the  iron-Pot  of  the  fecond 
ficundary  Furnace,  which  Pot  is  filled  with  Sand. 

10.  A  Recipient. 

xi.  A  Cucurbite  placed  in  the  Pot  of  the  third  Fur* 
nace. 

12.  Stands ,  which  fuptort  the  Recipients ,  and  which 
may  be  rmfed,  or  lowered  with  Screws. 

Fig.  II.  A  Pair  of  Tongs,  t&  take  Tefts  and  Coppels 
out  of  the  Fire. 

a.  An  iron- Rivet t,  wherewith  the  two  Legs  of  the 
Toqgs  are  joined. 

Hh  b.  The 


+66  Explanation  of  the  Figures* 

b.  The  femi-lunar  anterior  Part  of  the    Tog;, 

*  wherewith  the  Veffels  are  taken  bold  of. 

c.  The  Ears  wbtrewitb  the  Tongs  are  laid  bold  if 
and  ncanaged. 

Fig.  III.  A  Pair  of  Pincers,  to  take  up  f mall  Grouts* 
and  fmall  freights. 

Fig.  IV.  A  Pair  cf  Tongs*  to  take  Crucibles  and 
other  open  Veffels  of  a  middling  Size,  out  of  the  Fire. 

Fig.  V.  A  Pair  of  Tongs,  to  embrace  large  Ctm- 
eibles,  and  the  largeft  Veffels  charged  with  a  great 
-Scantily  of  Metal'. 

a.  A  fmgle  fcnd-Circle  fajlened  at  one  of  the  Legs  of 
the  Tongs. 

b.  A  double  femi*  Circle  fajlened  at  the  other  Leg; 
-which  intercepts  the  foregoing  femi-Cirtle  a,  when  you 
Jhut  the  Tongs. 

'  Fig.  VI.  A  fmall  iron-Hook*  to  fiir  the  Matters 
in  the  Teftsput  under  the  docimafiical  Muffle. 

•  .Fig.  VII.  A  Rod  of  Iron*  two  Foot  and  an  half  bug, 
and  half  an  Inch  thick*  to  ftir  the  burning  Coals  and  the 
AJhes  upon  the  Convexity  of  the  docimafiical  Muffle,  put 
in  the  Furnace  Plat.  III.  Fig.  I. 

v    Eig.VM.  An  iron-Hook*  three  Foot  long*  and  from 
a  quarter  to  half  an  Inch  thick*  to  ftir  the  Majfes  us  the 
Crucibles  put  in  the  wind-Furnace. ' 
-   Fig.  IX.  The  Poker,  wherewith  the  melted  Metal 
or  tbeScorvst  in  the  large  Tefi  areftirred.. 

Fig.  X.  A  Poker,  to  be  introduced  through  the  Doer 
of  the  aJb-Hole,  to  free  the  Grate  of  the  AJhes  or  fmall 
'Ccals  wherewith  it  is  obftru£led. 

Fig.  XL  A  fmall  iron-Ladle,  with  a  long  Handle  f 
wl  erewitb  the  Matter  is  put  into  the  Veffds  that  are  in 
the  Ftre. 

Fkj.  XII.  A  wooden-Scrttr\i  with  a  Slit  in  it  a.     * 

*  Fig.  XIII.  A  cemeniatory  or  blow-Pipe. 

Fig.  XIV.   A  SmithVForge  not  aeferibed  indeed 
'  vtrong  the  foregoing  Furnaces \  but  eafy  to  be  known  from 
th  s  Figure,  as  much  as  is  required  in  P r attic c. 

•  a.  A  double  Pair  of  Bellows. 

•-■••  -  *       b.  A 
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b.  A  Hole  made  in  the  fide  fPall,  through  which  the 
Nozel  of  the  Bellows  communicates  with  the  Forge. 

c.  A/mall  Pit,  in  which  the  Veffels  or  the  larger  Tefi 
may  he  put. 

Fig.  XVP  A.  a  Furnace,  for  a  large  Teft  co- 
vered with  a  Muffle ,  the  fore-Part  of  which  is  opent 
that  the  inward  Difpofttkn  of  it  may  he  feen. 

a.  TbeTcft. 

b.  the  Muffle. 

c.  c.  Two  air-Holes,  through  which  the  Air  may  enter 
to  excite  the  Fire. 

e.e.  c.  e.  Apertures  which  admits  the  Air. 
B.  Alike  Furnace,  Jhut  before. 

d.  A  Door  to  which  the  Muffle  is  contiguous,  that  the 
.  Metal  and  Scoria's  may  be  feen  within,  andftirred. 

PLAT.     V, 

Fig.  I.  A  Pair  of  double  Bellows,  with  their 
Frame. 

a.  a.  a.  a.  Iron-ftays,  faftened  to  the  Uprights  of  the 
Frame  of  the  Bellows,  everyone  of  which  may  receive 
the  Trunions  or  Axles  of  the  Bellows,  •  that  they  may  be 
raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 

b.  b.  Iron-Keys,  wherewith  the  Trunions  are  faft+ 
ened,  left  they  fbould  flip  off  when  the  Bellows  are 
worked. 

c.  c.  Two  Uprights,  which  receive  the  Nozel  of  the 
Bellows. 

d.  d.  d.  d.  Holes  in  the  Uprights  c.  c. 

e.  An  iron-Pin,  which  being  paffed  through  the  Holes 
d.  d.  d.  d.  fuftains  the  Nozel  of  the  Bellows,  that  it  may 
be  raifed  or  lowered. 

•f.  A  Weight,  which  diftends  the  lower  Part  of  the 
inferior  Bellows. 

g.  A  Weight,  wherewith  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Bellows  are  charged,  that  they  may  be  preffed  down  by 
a  determined  Force. 

h.  The  Handle,  wherewith  the  Bellows  are  worked. 

Hh  a  i.  A 
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.    i,  A  Chain,    on  which  the  Bellows  artfyjpesded, 
when  at.  reft* 

Ft*.  If. .  The  dociauftkal  Balance* 

a.  b.  72*  Beam. 

c.  fbe  Tohg. 

.    Fig.  HI.  The  Fork. 

it  a.  Two  Holes,  in  which  the  Axis  turns. 

d.  d.  Two  Holes,  which  retain  the  Clafp. 

c.  The  Needle,  which  /hews  the  Eqmubrium 

b.  An  Aperture,  that  the  Tongue  (Fig.  II.  c.)  maj 
he  Jeen  in  the  Place  where  it  correfponds  to  the  Paint  ef 
the  Needle.- 

Fig.  IV.  TfcrClafp. 

Fig*  V.  A.  A.  The  Dirties,  or  Scales,  which  are 
fujpended.  with  SUk-Jtrings%  on  the  Extremities  of  the 
Beam  (Fig.  II.)  a.  b. 

B.  B.  Two  moveable  Dirties,  which  being  loaded  with 
the  freights  and  Things  to  be  weighed,  are  put  into  the 

f°r%°i*&  P*Jbes. 

Fig.  VI.  The  Support,  on  which  the  Balance  isjkf 
ponded. 

a.  The  PedeftaL 

b.  The  Pillar. 

c.  An  Arm.    . 

d.  Tbefirft  Pully. 

e.  The  fecond  Pully. 

f.  The  third  Pully. 
.  g.  Another  Arm. 

h."  An  oblong  Hole.  + 

i.  A  /mall  Place,  to  be  introduced  through  the 
Hole  h. 

k.  A  Weight  faftened  on  a  Silk-firingi  where* 
with  the  Balance  may  be  kept  raifed. 

Fig.  VII.  A  Cafe,  in  which  the  Balance  is  put  up. 

a.  a.  a.  The  Windows. 

b.  The  Support  (Fig.  VI.)  with  the  Balance. 

c.  The  S il k-hr\ng  conveyed  through  a  [mall  Hole' made 
at  bottom  of  thefofe-Window%  wherewith  the  Balance 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered*  when^  the  Cafe  is  Jbut. 

CC. 
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e.  e.  Drawers,  wherein  the  Wrights^  Scales ,  and  other 
/mall  Uienfth  are  put  up. 

Fjg.  VIII.  Itfhews  /&*  Weights  inclofed  in  a  Box.  , 
\  F».  IK.  The  Proof-Needles,  fafiened together* 

a.  a.  a.  7%*  Extremities  of  them  which  are  rubied 
mgahnfk  ibt  Touch -ft  one. 
Fig.  X.  The  Touch-ftone. 

FLAT.    VI. 
Fig.  I.    The  glafs-Fumzcc  to  be  feen  on  the  fore» 
part. 

A.  The  inferior  Chamber,  which  is  the  alh-hole. 
a.  Its  Door  through' which  the  AJhes  are  taken  out, 

and  the  Wind  is  admitted  either  immediately,  or  by 
Means  of  the  Pipe  b.  winch  is  conveyed  thither  from  a 
Hole  made  in  the  Wall  of  the  Laboratory. 

c.  The  Place  where  the  iron-Bars  are  tut. 

d.  d.  The  Ledge  upon  which  the  Iron-bars  reft,  and 
whereon  the  Veffels  are  pit. 

B.  The  fecond  Chamber,  or  fire-Place. 
c>  The  great  Door. 

f.  f.  The  fmaller  Doors. 

C.  The  third  Chamber. 

g.  A  Hole,  through  which  the  Flame  paffes  from  the 
fecond  into  the  third  Chamber. 

h.  h.h.  Doors. 

i.  i.  The  Hearth  or  Floor. 

D.  The  fourth  Chamber. 

k.  k.  A  quadrangular  Hole  for  the  Pajfage  of  the 
Ftre. 

1.  The  Door. 

m.  The  Funnel. 

n.  n.  n.  n.  &c.  prickt  Lines,  Jkewng  the  Form  of  the 
inward  Cavity  of  the  Furnace. 

o.  o.  o.  o.  o.  o.  o.   Small  Holes  made  through  every 
Door. 

Fig.  II.    The  Furnace  reprefented  at  the  binder- 
p$». 

Fig.  III.  The  PiEture  of  the  Furnace  cut  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  Middle  :  Together  with  a  Reprefentation 

Hh  3  <f 
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ef  the  Vejfeh  within.  The  Letters  eorr^pond'-v^tt-tb^ 
c/Fio.l 

Fig.  IV.  A  cylindrical  Veflel  Jhut  clofe  at  -Top. 

a.  A  Hole  through  which  the  Matter  may  he  fat 
into  it,  and  examined  when  therein. 

Fia.  V.  A  coi$mon  triaxgflar  Crucible,  adajmd  It 
tbejame  life  as  the  foregoing  Fig.  IV.  "■ '  \ 
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Bathenen         Page  214 
Acids  29 

their  diflblvingVir- 


tue 


increafed  by  Heat 
'Add  of  Vitriol 
i Wine 


«*-«••«- 


{native  Foffik) 

—  Allum 

—  Nitre 

Its  Production 

—  Nitre  in 


3« 


50 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

7 
3* 
3* 


the  Cement 
•  272 

-Salt  *8 

It   diflblves  Silver  the 
dry  way  17a 

Its  Production  38 

—  Sulphur  7 

(vague  Foffile)  ibid. 

(vegetable)  29 

jEthiops  Mineral  3C3 

Air  too  impetuous  diminifhes  the 
Fire  298 

Alkali  (fixt)  28 

. .  Vitrifies  Stones,  and  im- 
perfect Metals  28,  29 
-           does  not  diflblve  Gold 
and  Silver  ibid. 
»           rejects  Mercury  29 

~* reduces  Calxs  of  Meuls 

made  with  Acids  ibid. 

■      (native) '  7 

■  (volatile  native)      ibid. 

Allay  118 

(white)  ,  ibid. 


Allay  (mixt)  ibid. 

Allum  1 7* 

Its  Matrix's  *&?</. 

—  Generation  ibid. 

—  Preparation  41 5 

—  Variety  ibid. 
(Plumofe)  1  f 

AludeU  1 89 

Amalgamation  21, 22, 1 80, 25a 

Amarill.    SeeSmiris 

Amaufa 

Amber 

Amianthus 

Antimony 

■    ■     ■   ■'■  (Crocus  of) 

.{Eliquation  of) 


**< 


mm 


mt*0 


of  its  Ore 
-     ■«    (Liver  of) 
<Qret)f) 
■  (Regulus  of) 

—  It  is  volatile 

—  (Simple  Regulus 


By  Metals 


447 
128 

11 

191 

358 
out 

30 

35* 
191 

5 

o't 
3.61 


364 

(Sulphur  auratum  of) 

363. 
(Fixt  Sulphur  of)  ibid. 

It  purines  Gold   277, 

278 

May  be  turned  into 

24 

(Glafsof)  359 

■  ■  is  very  rapacious   24 

Its  Rapacioufnefs  in- 

creafes  by  a  Phlogifton     ibid. 

Anvil  99 

Apyri  (Stones  called)  10 


Glafs 


Hh4 


Aqua 
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A^ta Forth.    See  AcidtfNpircf  Wfy-pum  >'4  w's.w  "JHRffT 

Awmarii  (Stones  called)  9  Mty-fapk  ** *-•  .T  ^:st6 

Atfenick  4*1*9  ■***- SchweUBg* -    '         -— 149 

*">         a  femi-metal  £  Jtti&en    >  ^  «-•    ■  —  *t* 

**m*^  Ue^tidrittHir fewru  fctod^ilottt,  of  IfetWtda — ^7 

•  Minerals    srt:'  131  Bate  :•"  -^"      9 

4T  ■  1  ■  ■      fixes  with  Earths      23  lorn*  * '  so£.  *••-      - "' '  **  '40 

^~^  p*W&^  tf  erf»  |ti£  -^— Vitrifiw  Stones  && 

■       &^3  fox  fgntotiifoff'* -j+ 

■r.  ,.  n.i.M.israpaciDtit--        r^n^  *ftr**&  37$ 

»  *■»         (White  CryftalHne)  is  Btitie.    $6e0*wi*< 


flxt  by  bferdory'  397    Briiftileto.    See  Mafcganefe 

«■»» Fixt<  Alkali  460 


W       t      ^ 


»■  ■             ■  ■      Fixt  alkaline  Salt  ~  »% 

401  *  C*        - 
fiarths          392 

Determines  Earths  to  * 

come  to  a  Fufion             ibid.  Gbdmia  Fornaottln  £3,24^76 

«^_* Does^twt  tak*  Flame  Cceruleum  Mohtairam           144 

'.'With Nitre                        494  Calaminarfs  (Lafrii),    «a^ 

»,.■  o  .r.Bjtffis  *k»  Spirit  of  nine                140, 171, yfV 

*  Nitre                              A'l.  Cafcinatioft                          19* 
#*->< (Pure)  does  net  melt  Calxs  of  Metals       a-6,  27, 44) 

•  perfeaiy                           396 (Refraaory)  M 

.*— s (Yellow)          .»  rM.  Cfcratura.    See  Alkf 

■*»  '          (Red)                  ibid.  Cementation                         27Q 

Art  (docitnafticaljr    •  -   •         1  Cement-Kupfer                  •  169 

t ■'*■>■    ■ It*    TJfe  in    ■■ ...  Waftr  •  Hid* 

Metallurgy                         198  ■              Pots                            j\ 

» ^-^-T%y(ick    199  Cements                               46 

tfiTTui       *Gkfs>  making  ..             (Gradafiory)            274 

Cerufla  Nigra  181 
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AfteAus  ti     Chalcitis 

Afpfcaktom   :  128    Chalk  1* 

Attamcacfletn.    See  Ink-ftone      ,  «  ■  ■      (Red).    <**  icd  Le»d 

Chryfocolla.    SetrBofcut  - 
B.  ...  Cinnabar  159»  3tt 

■'»■»       (Sublimation  *f)  -  354: 
Balance  (docimaftfeil)  top    Clay  9 

-    ■         its  Struaure  ibid.     Clcer  55 

~  Rxaminatibp   *  103*   Cfcals  (Sea)  'l*** 

—  Corroftioii         y>*>  pbating.    See LorfcanMa  — 74 
Bti&blaii  -    144    Qtbalt  <  13©, «*aT 

frr&grun  ibid,     u^ (ffawertfO  '  »* 

ftfmtitfc  5,  *5,  367    Osuse  (mete*)  •    -ft- 

-*i Pre  i6f     Cfctotrafait.    See  Zink 

>■!■ »  ■ » ■  Is  volatile*: 4»  the  Fire    CbppeHing  *  tSf- 

"I-  *      *         368    Ceppels  :'..  ft 

(Sublimafrof )  reduciWe    ..  s.  ■  1    ■  Are  deftrnyid  ty  A»ti~ 
--'       (■  '  ..    /A*,        mony 


~mm 


Kfcemln  128  Ren- 


I:-  N^r  DC  E  :  XJ 

Oaftfcb  rendered  bkekta  thf  BUqaMkm                    .     jf* 

. .  Seori*4fCe9fti JUj&SyZoa  ■>.,       '     Of Silver  onurf  Cop* 

Copper-Pyrites                 . .  14$  per               .                   |*& 

*i   -       (Native) .  :        •-   *43  Ehrtrjition                      .   i$jt 

■/  ■  ■       Ores      '  ibid,  amifij/k  Bncaufta 

+~* 4frt4ffr^rf)«*4f  Inmtobeaiidjded, 


its  Ores            301,303,304  60m    additional 

GavftfivOit  (the  RoajiiDg-©£)  -     $17 

iixWL  B^avfrtWoof  OaenbyVka. 

—  ■              (The  W«Ai«C  49  -  totiona                         4*4 

1*6  11  1            ■    faTs*  if  iwrrrtam 

m  n         '    ■   (EaMftinatioa.tf)  4*$, 

by  a  raoift  Precipitation  327  -                  (Statical*  and  Jjy- 

Copper  (Regulos  of  Crude)  311  droftatkaJ)                      447 

Lying  hid  in  moifk  Men-  -•.■_...     .  .« 


ftraa  is  found  ouf  with  Alkali 

258  & 
«    ■    » ■  (Black)    307, 308, 316 

■m  i  >»  m  Is  precipitated  oat  of  FaH-Ertt       «                   14 

•  Iron  by  Salphur  .            343  .  —  Kupfcr-Eitz 

■  ■■■i      Is  purified  by  Soorificn*  Fallang                              196 

tam                               ae&  Figure  (The)  of  Minerals  is  not 

Freed  from  Iron  fey  Lead  content                          1*4 

§20,3*1  FHegaHkin                       394. 

(melted)   will  not  bear  Flint                                      9 


*■* 


iWfc>*» 


**■«• 


Cold  nor  Moifture         .  %%%  Flowers                               att 

CbrnfeatniL    See  Blkken          .  Fkx                           -       4& 

prwribfes                             66  ——(Reducing)                   50 

Cucurbits  (faall  fepamtory)   6*  —(Black)                      ihuL 

.   (White)  41 

Fofils.    8e#Minorel» 

Ow  Fouithipg.    See  Quartatio 

Bqmace  (dodmaftfcal)  7$ 

Dife  {Tim  faall  colden)        £9    (Melting)  $* 

Dotimafia  (Definition  of)         1  — — -  (Defaiptiou  of  the)  o£ 

-HObjeasof)        *£  Gle^jnaks^  fix  Experiment* 

—  (Ufeof)              {5  427 

.>■■,    ...(End of)            Hid.  Fnfion                                1*4 
Dareh-fchwuflcsi                343 

E. 
Benhs  *«  Gahr-Knpfer  313 

>■■■     (Sealed)      •  9    GeJena  —       147 

Edekoopioa  1$$    Garnate  x$t 

EHea^man,  Rttbi  ^laaeincr  1*9    Gi&iMehl  595 

«*^rob-koenu'g,Grob-fpeiffig    Gfafe  f,  U5 

339 '  —  Gall  40 

-*•*•  Klaai-koernig,      Kb**    —  Of  Lead  iS,  ^9 

^peiffie  346    — «  Kopff.    See  Haematites 

— ^ScJi**i%  *49-  Gold  •  e,*s  - 

EiaAnim.    Sea  Amber  •  «-—  (Native)       157,  «m//oK.  * 
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F    VT     If     £'    & 


HSdrf  (Fulminating>    ' 

r  ii  1  M  f  rlrriii  fftedl 


261 
(fteduftiorrof) 
285 
GoW-folde*        ^    :'      -144    *■• 
(Melting  Precipitation  of)     ->  . 
;*•  >*v...  ;    •  *j*    Kupfer-Glantz 

(The  purifying  of)  with    — * 
i  *«Hde  Atttfittofiv  27; 

Is  not  found  in  any  ptoper 
Ore  '■   %&;**Jfrli. 

JUGftf'CopMNiMg'    -2*9 
Is  feparated  from  Silver  by 

Fortis  *6a 

Granulation  of  Lead  1 c 


And  by  Fafioo,  andHaa> 
mering^ '-  348 


t  Ores 

■  hlrti    ■  ■ 


Gla&.Ertz 
Nickel. 

Stein 
Wafler 


ijs,  14* 


L. 


Tk 


16    laboratory 
8, 9    Lapis  (Lebctam) 


Gravel 

Gravity  (fpedfick)  of  Minerals    Lead  (Red) 

'    124,  la?-   Lead 
Grfc  S 

Hematite*     »  137 

HtparSulphuris  315 

Hiaterhalt  267 

I.     >  •  .  '- 

feat  <  . ,  ,29 

Ink-ftone  140 

Irdn  -      f      .     .    •       - 

Ores*  136 

(Native)  «*«/. 

Is  attracted  by  *the  Load- 
stone "4,  337 
Is  not  diffolved  by  Lad 

224 
when  deftroyed  by  G4afs- 
of  Leady    Ir  eafily  fcortttd 

c  *  ibid, 

when-  Mitt  with  Antimo- 
ny, ~,  is  not  attracted  by  the 
Load-done  337 

When  melted,  lofes  its 
Malleability  340 

Is  freed  from  Sulphur,  by 


2>  14,  tj*  t& 
Calcines  Tin  ty- 

(Black,)  or  Wad         t 8r 
(Native)  147- 

Ores  jttf. 

(Glafs  of)   becomes  very 

fufibir  and  penetrating,    by 

Arfenck   »  208 

(Precipitation  of)  oat  of  its 

Ores  292, 195,  297- 

Does  not  dtfblvelmi    tc- 
(Calxs  of)  ebuUate  in  tbe 

Reduction  29s' 

(Reduction  of)  in  an  open 

Fire  296 

(Separation  of)  froin  Cop*' 

per,  by  Eliqaatioa.  298 
(Pare)  how  known  ibid. 
Does  tiotdifiblve  Copper, 

unlefs  agitated  by  a  (bong  rut 


Is  foon  fcorified  by  Arfe- 

nlck  222 

To  try,  whether  k  contains  • 

any  Copper  •  299 

abforbent    terreftrial    todies    Litharge  3,  15,  228 

ibid. '  ,      ■      Toms  Stones  into  Glafs 


Becomes  malleable  by  Re- 
daction,  and  by  hainmcring 

34i 


*  •• 


A    • 


— -  Does  not  difflblve  Metals  * 

unlefs  they  are  defrayed  ibid.  > ' 

Turn*  to  Steel,  by  a  Ce*    Lorication,  or  Coating  fo  " 

ritentation  with  inflammable    Luna  Comua  a $7  •" 

344    \    t  ;     ,    Isvohctts    ^  ar^  — 

Manganefc 


foct  Bodies 


I-v  N      D     EX 
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Marble 
Marie      ' 

Writing 

Meaflruii 

(Moift) 
(Dry) 


i3« 

4«9 

JO 

»«4 


««« 


Menftraum  (dry)  of  Metals  40,41 
Mercury  4 

■  Is  not  a  perfect  Metal 

«fe£  a 

Is    altogether    volatile  Offenbroch 

ibid.  Okereflron 

(Native)  159  Okers  (Copper-) 

(Virgin)  ibid~  QUaris(Lapis) 

(Ores)  ibid.  Ores 

Does  not  difiblve  Iron, 


(Matrix*  of)  *    ibid. 

Confumos  impesftftMMfc 

(Cryflallizatibn  of)    416, 

Becomes  woiatik  in  4  great 

-  -  .-1  "'  ■"  S47 
Becomes  fixt,  13  c.  41  s 
Detpnai*  and  -  become** 

AliuUi  :   .  ih*L 

Renders  Gold  and  Silver. 

malleable  £48,277 


nOr  Regains  of  Antimony   22 
»'  Amalyma  Hud, 

in.        Is  ftparaeed  from  amal- 
gamated Metals,  by  Filtration 
.  nod  Diftillation  2  54 

■  (^r.  from  Minerals  J  48 

•  h  revived  by  Iron    354 

Metal  (Prince's)  95 

Metals  % 

Mica  11 

Minerals  i»* 

Are  fcMom  pure     ibid, 
(Claftaof)  Hid. 


Crackle  in  the  Fire 

(Artificial) 
(Pufible) 
(UnfofiHe) 
(Refractory) 
(Differences  of) 


wnkm   ■ 

*44 
tl 

«!• 

aof , 

SSI 

ibid. 


Hid. 

ibid. 


(Elutriablc,  or  deoaatabk) 


(IodeeantaUe) 
Orpine,  orOrpJment 

P. 


ibid- 


Petroleum 

(fcompound)  ibid.  &.i a3  Phlogifton  enters  into  die  Com* 

Not  always  known  by  position  of  Metals              26 

13  -  Facilitate*  the  melting 

140  of  Metals'                   27,  8g 

171  Pixjudaica                         ..  i*| 

1 81  Ponipholyx                    s6,  37* 

72.  Pot  (Melting)                      .   ft 

6*  Pots  (Cement)                       .  y*. 

Precipitating  192 


their  Oatfide 
(Vitriolick) 


Mify 

Molybdsena 
Moulds  (Set  of) 
Muffle  (Docimaitical) 


N. 


128 


Naphta 

Nieder-Schlag  19a 

Nihil  Albnm  z6 

— —  Gryfeum         ibid.  &  $?$ 
Nitre  6, 1 77 

(Generation  of) 


Precipitation  (Melting)  or  Preci- 
pitation by  Fufion  '.190/19* 

{yum  1 9  6. 

Procc fibs.    What  they  arc        1 


*    tode 
x?i .  Pyrites  (White) 


Their  infinite  Multi- 

ibid* 
t*9i 

Pyrites . 


r  *r  d*  e-  x; 


^-— -*(ftil^hantottj)oftron!7t        (els  207,  stc?,  rx%>'z£ 

»  ,    ■■      •>  1  1  Copper  #//.  Scorifcarion  irfr    ti 

.  Why  «4M&ftry  221,222  ■  '    ■     ■ 
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Qdartatio 
tQgarfct 


194  grecKents, 

^9  iMcliaiiicaik&tpic'  InfffjCfQ 

R.  Screen   r                             *j* 

Jtedhiaion*                   *4,  r*6  Serening'                          "19k 

»               Docs  not  wftore  the  Sbftti-Metak                           ^ 


flule  of  the  Metal 


ibid.     Silver 


«j  Is  performed  with  a 

fare  Pfclogifton  27 

Jtegalitf       *  191 

'1     ■        Of  Antimony  44. 

'-3L Its  Scoria*  Jfc£ 

^ttf&mg  T89 

■■  ii        To  be  aide  in  a  anode- 


rate  Fire 

384 

JUk-Stem 

3«* 

toby  f  Arfekaf) 

\w 

——  Qf  Sulphur 

ibid. 

s. 

■Wfcmtrora  '  176 

Set-Gem  174 

Salt  (Common)         tf/V.  £5*42 
<Ciyftalli**t»nttf  Common) 

420 

(Marine]  175 

(Ammonite)  flfta9. 

■  ItsOrigine  176 


(Mckin£)    SeeFtox. 
(Meotnu)  4° 

Their  Di§cieirce  175 

Penetrate  earthen  Vefiefe 

419 
(Separation  of)  by  Cryftftl- 
faatioa  420,  42 1 

^Sand 

— -{Black) 

Schbcke    ^     * 

SeKl&ck-Stcm 

SekiitQffjtt;    oWSsiiris 

Scbwartz-Kupfer 

Schwefiel-Schlacke 

Searia't  3,185 

■'  *         Having  Metal  in  them 
.  •  •       324 


"*5* 


Md. 


Ore   - 

(Native) 

(The  Compelling  *fT  *rt 

(The  purifying  of)    in  a 

large  Toft  23  c 

With  Spirit  of  Salt  256 
With  Spirit  of  Nitre  zA 
(Precipitation*/}  out  '-era 

fuftble  Ore  toe 

(SefcaAory  Oke  ci?  m- 

dened  focfc  hy  Earifat    '    218 
(PyritofeOreof)  221 

(Separation  of)  foot  boa 


•MM 


•4* 


Iron-Ore  226 

■AnetaonyaW. 
•Tb         228 


(An  exad  Separation  of) 
from  Copper :  Why  diScolt  * 

aj2 
Is  not  equally  dHKnvedfey 

Is  in  almft  evety  Kiadof 
Lead  2*7 

—  ttsvingCopperin-it  Mack- 

tns  in  the  Fire  z&j 

Charged' ttftfe  Srtjfim  n 

precipitated  by  Iron  and  Lead 

250 

8/9    Skdlet  (Edulcoratory)  60 

140    Sfciie  1 

1 85    Smalt  1 63,  370, 422,  446 

325     Smiris  "~"  138 

Solution  (Motft)  194 

10 

Specimens  to  be  examined:  Mew 

to  be  chofcn      239,  mud  fill. 
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Sptaatcr. 


307    Sory 
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